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bey  ia  the  twelfth  year  of  his  ajje.    Formerly  tiie        ii9P. 
young  prince  had  been  declared  heir  apparent: 

*  Ttiii  was  the  usaal  appellation  of  yoanget  8od%  wfaoMi  fatheti  died 
during  their  mlnoritjr.  They  could  not  poness  fiefi^  tillfftey  were  of  age 
to  do  the  services  attached  to  them,  which  by  law  was  itkedat  twenty«one 
yean* 

t  Ife  had  a  natunl  son  called  Fhilip*  who,  the  tame  year,  mordeied  the 
viscount  of  limogas,  because  he  hsd  been  the  oocaiion  of  Biohard's  death. 
JHoved.  453. 
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but  his  mother  Constantia  by  her  indiscretion  and  caprice 
contrived  to  alienate  the  mind  of  his  uncle,  while  the  aged 
and  politic  Eleanor  laboured  with  assiduity  to  draw  closer  the 
bonds  of  affection  between  her  two  sons.  Under  her  guidance, 
John  had  almost  obliterated  the  memory  of  his  former  treasons, 
and  in  reward  of  his  fidelity,  had  obtained  from  his  brother 
the  restoration  of  a  large  portion  of  his  estates.  When  Rich- 
ard lay  on  his  death-bed,  the  claim  of  Arthur  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten.  He  declared  John  his  successor,  bequeathed 
to  him  three-fourths  of  his  treasures,  and  required  all  present 
to  do  him  homage.* 

Obtains  Eleanor  was  still  considered  as  rightful  "  lady'' 

Aquitaine  of  the  provinces,  which  she  had  inherited  from 
and  Nor-  her  father.  By  public  instruments  she  transfer- 
mandy.  ^^  iq  JqJ^jj  ^y^^  homage,  fealty,  and  services  of 

the  people  of  Aquitaine  and  Poitoo,  who*  acquiesced  without 
a  murmur  in  the  dominion  of  their  new  master. t  In  Nor- 
mandy he  was  equally  fortunate.  Not  a  voice  was  raised 
against  him:  and  he  received  without  opposition  the  ducal 
coronet  and  sword  from  the  archbishop  of  Rouen.  But  the 
natives  of  Maine,  Touraine,  and  Anjou,  espoused 
^^'    '  openly  the  claim  of  Arthur.     John  for  the  pre- 

sent was  satisfied  with  taking  summary  vengeance,  and  sack- 
ed the  two  cities  of  Mans  and  Angers.  His  opponents  found 
a  powerful  though  treacherous  protector  in  the  king  of  France, 
to  whom  Constantia  had  intrusted  the  person  and  interests  of 

her  8on4 

In  England,  as  the  reader  must  already  have 
Acknow-  noticed,  not  only  the  form,  but  much  of  the  spirit, 
Enfund!  ^^  ^^  elective  monarchy  had  been  hitherto  retain- 
ed. Since  the  conquest  five  kings  had  ascended 
the  throne;  and  four  of  these  rested  their  principal  title  oe 
the  choice  of  the  people.  After  the  death  of  Richard,  men 
wer«  divided  between  the  rival  claims  of  John  and  of  Arthur. 
Archbishop  Hubert,  William  Marshal,  and  the  justiciary 
Fitz-Peter,  in  consequence  of  Richard's  last  will,  had  com- 
manded all  freemen  to  swear  allegiance  to  John:  but  they 
were  alarmed  by  the  hesitation  which  seemed  to  prevail 
am^ng  the  prelates  and  barons,  many  of  whom  during  the 
preceding  reign  had  deserved  the  enmity,  or  had  been  en- 

*  Hov.  uy.  , 

t  See  one  of  iVose  instruments  in  Rymcr.  i.  112.    John  did  her  homage 

for  the  gift,  and  then  restored  it  lo  her  during  her  life.     It  was  agreed  that 

neither  should  make  alienations  without  the  consent  of  the  other.  SeeaUp 

ttymer,i.  110,  111. 

t  Hoved.  450,    Paris,  164, 165. 
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riched  by  the  forfeiture,  of  that  prince.  A  great  council  was 
held  at  Northampton:  threats  and  promises  were  artfully  em- 
ployed to  awaken  the  fears,  and  encourage  the  hopes,  of  the 
more. reluctant:  and  at  last  a  unanimous  resolution  was  pro- 
cured to  swear  fealty  to  John,  on  the  condition  that  he  should 
respect  the  present  rights  of  each  individual.  On  this  intel- 
ligence, he  repaired  to  England,  and  was  crowned  with  the 
usual  solemnity  at  Westminster.  The  primate  opened  the 
ceremony  with  a  remarkable  speech,  intended  to  justify  the 
exclusion  of  Arthur.  The  crown,  he  observed,  was  not  the 
property  of  any  particular  person.  It  was  the  gift  of  the  na- 
tion, which  chose,  generally  from  the  members  of  the  reign- 
ing family,  the  prince,  who  appeared  the  most  deserving  of 
royalty  in  the  existing  circumstances.  They  had  that  day 
assembled  to  exercise  this  important  duty,  and  had  chosen  for 
their  sovereign  John,  earl  of  Mortaigne,  brother  to  the  de- 
ceased monarch.  To  these  principles  John  signified  his  as- 
sent* 

The  French  kings  had  long  cast  a  wishful  eye 
towards  the  provinces  possessed  by  the  Eng:lish    J^""  ^*^ 
monarchs  in  France.     If  the  ambition  of  Philip 
shrunk  before  the  superior  prowess  of  Richard,  it  expanded 
again  at  the  accession  of  his  weak  and  pusillanimous  brother. 
With  Arthur  in  his  possession,  he  determined  to  fight  his  own 
battles,  while  he  pretended  to  support  the  cause  of  an  injured 
orphan:  and  having  conferred  the  sword  of  knighthood  on  the 
young  prince,  he  traversed  Normandy,  burnt  Evreux^  and 
placed  garrisons  in  the  fortresses  of  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Tou- 
raine.     An  uninteresting  war  ensued:  the  war,. at  the  solici* 
tation  of  the  cardinal  Peter  of  Capua,  was  suspended  by  an 
armistice;  and  the  armistiee  terminated  in  a  peace,  which  did 

*  Hoved.  451.  Paris,  165.  In  the  preamble,  however,  to  a  law  which 
was  published  a  few  days  later  (June  7)  at  Northampton,  he  was  careful  to 
unite  both  his  titles.  God  had  raised  him  to  the  throne,  which  belonged  to 
him  by  hereditary  right,  through  the  unanimous  consent  and  favour  of  the 
clergy  and  people.  Leg.  Sax.  354. — Tlie  object  of  this  law,  said  to  have 
been  passed  at  the  proposal  of  archbishop  Hubert  the  chancellor,  was  to  re- 
duce the  fees  in  the  chancery  to  their  ancient  standard.  It  was  enacted 
that  ibr  a  writ  granting  the  king's  peace,  the  fee  should  be  lowered  from 
18«.  4d.  to  2a.;  for  a  confirmation  of  a  former  charter,  from  Si.  5a.  to  18«. 
4{/.,  of  which  latter  sum  the  chancellor  was  to  receive  a  mark,  the  vice- 
chancellor  and  prothonotary  2j.  each,  and  12  penee  was  to  be  paid  for  the 
wax:— and  for  a  charter  of  new  enfeoffment,  a  mark  of  gold  or  ten  marks  of 
silver  to  the  chancellor:  to  the  vice-chancellor  and  prothonotary  a  mark 
each,  and  5«.  for  the  wax.  Ibid.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  price  of  g]old 
had  risen.  One  mark  of  gold  was  of  equal  value  with  ten  of  silver.  From 
Madox  we  learn  that  in  the  reigns  of  Stephen  and  Henry  II.  their  relative 
v^ue  was  as  nine  to  one.    Madox,  c.  is* 
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little  honour  to  either  of  the  two  monarduL  Philip 
»r**M  sacrificed  the  interests  of  Arthur,  acknowledged 
^^^  *  John  for  the  rightful  heir  to  his  late  brother,  and 
compelled  the  young  prince  to  do  homas^  to  his 
nncle  for  the  dutchy  of  Bretagne.  But  the  English  king  had 
purohased  this  advantage  by  the  cession  of  Evreux  to  Philip, 
py  the  payment  of  twenty  thousand  marks  as  the  *^  relief" 
for  his  succession,  and  by  the  transfer  of  several  valuable  fiefs 
to  Louis,  the  son  of  Philip,  as  the  marriage  portion  of  his 
niece  Blanche  of  Castile^  who  was  immediately  married  to  the 
French  prince.  That  these  transactions  might  be  valid,  ac- 
cording toihe  principles  of  the  feudal  jurisprudence,  a  curious 
farce  was  enacted.  John  had  never  performed  that  homage, 
which  was  requisite  to  entitle  a  vassal  to  the  legal  possession, 
and  consequently  to  the  power  of  disposing,  of  his  estates. 
Philip,  therefore,  though  he  was  already  master  by  conquest 
of  several  of  the  places  ceded  by  the  treaty,  restored  them  to 
the  English  king;  who  first  did  homage  and  swore  fealty  to 
his  sovereign  lora,  and  then,  being  thus  lawfully  seized  of  his 
foreign  dominions,  transferred  the  stipulated  portions  with 
the  proper  ceremonies  to  Philip  and  Louis.  Their  former 
friendship  now  seemed  to  revive:  and  when  John  visited  Pa* 
ris,  the  French  king  resigned  his  own  palace  for  the  accom- 
modation of  his  broSier  of  England,* 

Had  John  possessed  the  spirit  and  enterprise 
vowSl*'  ^^  Richard,  he  might  have  obtained  v^ry  differ- 
ent terms  from  Philip,  who  at  that  moment  was 
engaged  in  a  warm  and  dangerous  controversy  with  the  pon- 
tiff Innocent  IIL  Several  years  before,  while  Richard  was 
in  captivity,  he  had  solicited  the  hand  of  Ingelburga,  the  beau 
tiful  sister  of  the  king  of  Denmark.  Ingelburga  was  conduct- 
ed to  Amiens:  the  ceremony  of  her  marriage  was  immediate- 
ly followed  by  that  of  her  coronation:  and  the  next  morning 
Philip,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  world,  required  her  attend- 
ants to  convey  her  back  to  her  brother.  On  their  refusal  she 
was  sent  to  a  convent:  and  a  divorce  was  pronounced  by  the 
urchbishop  of  Rheims  under  the  pretence  of  affinity,  as  she 
was  cousin  to  Philip^s  deceased  wife.  The  king,  though  his 
offers  were  contemptuously  rejected  by  several  princesses,  at 
length  found  a  woman  who  dared  to  trust  to  his  honour,  in 

*  Hot.  452.  454.  456.  West.  264.  Rigord.  44.  BUnehe  wasdaiiglw 
ter  to  John's  sister  Eleanor,  who  had  borne  her  husband,  Alphonso  of  Cas* 
tile,  three  sons  and  four  daufi^hters. — During  this  year  the  king  published  a 
law  at  Hastings  asserting  his  dominion  over  the  British  seas,  and  ordering 
iJI  foreign  ships  to  strike  their  topsails  to  his  flag  under  the  penalty  of  cap- 
ture and  confiscation.    Selden,  lAxt  dausum.  ii.  265. 
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Agnesy  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Moravia.    They  were 
married,  and  continued  to  cohabit,  in  defiance  of  the  prohibi- 
tion of  pope  Celestine,  who  had  annulled  the  aentence  of  the 
archbishop.     To  Celestine  succeeded  Innocent,  a  pontiff,  who 
to  the  vigour  of  youth  and  an  unsullied  purity  of  character 
added  the  most  lofty  notions  of  the  papal  authority,  and  a  de- 
termination to  restrain  the  excesses  and  immorality  of  the  dif- 
ferent princes  of  Christendom.     At  the  request  of  the  king  of 
Denmark  he  espoused  the  cause  of  Ingelburga: 
and  his  legate,  the  cardinal  Peter,  laid  the  domi-        ^j^' 
nions  of  Philip  under  an  interdict.    This  was  to 
punish  the  innocent  for  the  guilty:  but  it  had  the  effect  of 
subduing  that  obstinacy,  which  had  been  proof  against  the 
considerations  of  honour  and  conscience.     Unable  to  enforce 
disobedience  to  the  interdict,  and  assailed  by  the  clamours  of 
his  subjects,  Philip  consented  to  dismiss  Agnes,     ^_  ^^ 
to  treat  Ingelburga  as  queen,  and  to  submit  to  the 
revision  of  the  original  sentence.     In  the  council       1^01. 
of  Soissons  the  beauty  and  tears  of  the  Danish       ^^' 
princess  pleaded  forcibly  in  her  favour:  the  objections  of  her 
opponents  were  easily  refuted;  and  the  legate  had  prepared 
to  pronounce  judgment,  when  Philip  informed  him  that  he 
acknowledged  the  validity  of  the  marriage.     Ingelburga  de* 
rived  at  the  time  little  benefit  from  her  victory.     With  the 
title  of  queen  she  was  confined  in  a  fortress,  and  strictly  de- 
barred irom  the  society  of  any  but  her  own  women.     After 
some  years  they  were  reconciled.* 

The  failure  of  Philip  in  this  attempt  to  sport  . 
with  the  matrimonial  contract,  did  not  deter  John  J^^J' 
from  following  his  example.  Twelve  years  had 
elapsed  since  his  marriage  with  Hadwisa  or  Johanna,  the 
heiress  to  the  earldom  of  Gloucester.  Interest,  not  affection, 
had  brought  about  their  union:  but  her  estates,  however  valu- 
able to  the  earl  of  Mortaigne,  were  of  little  consequence  to 
the  king  of  England:  and  a  sentence  of  divorce  on  the  usual 
plea  of  consanguinity  was  readily  granted  by  the  archbishop 
of  Bourdeaux.  John  immediately  sent  amba^^sadors  to  Lis- 
bon to  demand  the  princess  of  Portugal:  but  before  he  could 
receive  an  answer,  saw  by  accident  Isabella,  daughter  to 
Aymar,  count  of  Angouleme,  who  had  been  publicly  promis- 
ed, and  privately  espoused,  to  Hugh,  count  of  La  Marche, 
The  king  was^captivated  by  her  beauty:  the  glare  of  a  crown 
seduced  the  faith  of  the  father  and  his  daughter:  and  the  un- 
expected marriage  of  Isabella  and  John  deprived  the  princess 

•  Jlored.  ^16.  456.  461.  464. 
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of  Portugal  of  a  husband^  the  count  dc  la  Marche  of  a  wife. 
The  complaints  of  the  one  and  the  threats  of  the 
oT^8  other  were  equally  disregarded.     John  conducted 

his  bride  in  triumph  to  England,  and  was  crown- 
ed with  her  at  Westminster  by  the  primate.* 

It  is  from  this  inauspicious  marriage  that  we 

ArthJT^  ^  ^^    "^"^^  ^^^  ^^^  decline  of  the  Plantagenet  family. 

When  Isabella  was  seduced  from  her  husband , 
John  was  lord  of  the  French  coast  from  the  borders  of  Flan- 
ders to  the  foot  p{  the  Pyrenees:  in  three  years  he  had  irre- 
vocably lost  the  best  portion  of  this  valuable  territory,  the 
provinces  which  his  predecessors  had  inherited  from  William 
of  Normandy,  and  Fulk  of  Anjou.  The  sword  of  the  count 
de  la  Marche  was  indeed  too  feeble  to  inflict  any  serious  in- 
jury. The  arrival  of  John  soon  restrained  his  predatory  in- 
cursions: and  a  summons  to  appear  with  his  partisans  in  the 
king's  court  warned  him  to  look  round  for  protection.  He. 
appealed  to  the  justice  of  Philip  their  common  lord;  nor  was 
that  prince  sorry  that  the  tergiversation  of  Jphn  afforded  hitn 
I9ft3  *  pretext  for  humbling  so  powerful  a  vassal.  The 

provisions  of  the  late  treaty  were  instantly  for- 
gotten: the  discontented  barons  hastened  to  join  the  banner  of 
the  French  king:  fortress  after  fortress  surrendered  to  the 
confederates:  and  the  heart  of  John  sank  in  despondency^ 
when  an  unexpected  event  arrested  the  progress  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  gave  him  a  temporary  superiority.  Eleanor,  the 
queen  mother,  was  lodged  in  the  castle  of  Mirabeau  in  Poitou. 
Its  garrison  was  a^  weak  as  its  defences  were  contefnptible: 
and  the  glory  of  making  her  a  prisoner  was  allotted  to  the 
young  Arthur  her  grandson.  Accompanied  by  the  barons  of 
the  province  he  invested  Mirabeau.  The  gates  were  easily 
forced;  but  the  queen,  retiring  into  the  tower,  refused  to 
.  capitulate,  and  found  means  to  acquaint  her  son 

^^'    '  with  her  danger.     John,  roused  from  his  apathy, 

flew  to  her  relief;  routed  the  enemy  who  came  out  to  oppose 
him;  entered  the  walls  together  with  the  fugitives;  and  after 
a  sharp  conflict  compelled  the  survivers  to  ask  for  quarter. 

•  Hoved.  457.  46U  Puria.  168.  At  this  time  all  the  nations  of  Christen- 
dom were  thrown  into  consternation  by  the  commentators  on  the  apoca* 
lypse,  who  do  not  appear  to  have  been  better  gifted  with  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy tlian  their  more  recent  successors.  They  tanyht  that  at  tlie  end  of 
the  year  1200  expired  the  term  of  1000  years,  during- which  the  devil  was 
to  be  bound  in  the  bottomless  pit  (Rev.  x.z.  1-^) :  and  left  it  to  the  ima^na- 
tion  of  their  heaners  to  conceive  the  confusion  he  woukl  cause,  and  the  lior- 
rors  he  would  perpetrate,  now  that  he  was  at  liberty.  Quod  si  dlabolus 
ligatus,  says  Hovcdcn,  tot  et  tanta  intulerit  mala  mundo,  quot  et  quanta 
inferetsolutus?    Precemur  ergo,  8cc.  Hoved.  465. 
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Among  the  captives  was  the  young  duke  of  Brc- 
tagne,  whom  he  placed  under  a  strong  guard  in       ^^' 
the  castle  of  Fnlaise.     The  rest  of  the  prisoners  he  sent  to 
Kngland:  and  Philip,  having  burnt  the  city  of  Tours,  return* 
ed  to  Paris.* 

This  sudden  alteration  of  fortune  had  placed  ^^.  ,  - 
in  the  king^s  hands  the  fate  of  his  Hval.  If  the 
voice  of  humanity  pleaded  loudly  in  favour  of  a  nephew  and 
orphan,  an  erroneous  policy  objected  the  danger  of  permit- 
ting a  prince  to  live,  who  as  he  now  claimed,  might  on  some 
future  occasion  obtain,  the  crown.  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  that  John  fixed  at  first  on  the  dreadful  expedient  of 
assassination.  He  visited  his  captive,  exhorted  him  to  desist 
from  his  pretensions,  and  represented  the  foUy  of  trusting  to 
the  friendship  of  the  king  of  France,  the  natural  enemy  of 
his  family.  To  this  admonition  the  high  spirited  youth 
answered,  that  he  would  resign  his  claim  only  with  his  breath: 
and  that  the  crown  of  England  together  with  the  Freneh  pro- 
vinces, belonged  to  himself  in  right  of  his  father.  John  re- 
tired pensive  and  discontented:  Arthur  was  transferred  to  the 
castle  of  Rouen,  and  confined  in  a  dungeon  of  the  new  tower. 
Within  a  few  weeks  he  had  disappeared.  If  the  manner  of 
his  death  could  have  borne  investigation,  John  for  his  own 
honour  would  have  made  it  public.  His  silence  proves  that 
the  young  prince  was  murdered.  Report  ascribed  his  fate  to 
the  dagger  of  his  uncle:  but  the  king  of  England  could  surely 
have  hired  an  assassin  without  actually  dipping  his  hands  in 
the  blood  of  a  nephew.t  His  niece  Eleanor,  the  sister  of 
Arthur,  and  commonly  called  the  maid  of  Bretagne,  was 
sent  to  England,  and  placed  under  the  most  rigorous  confine- 
ment, that  she  might  not,  by  marrying  some  foreign  prince, 
raise  up  a  new  competitor  for  the  succession  of  her  father.:]: 

It  is  unfortunate  that  at  this  interesting  crisis 
we  are  deserted  by  the  contemporary  annalists,    Confcde™- 
who  led  us  through  the  preceding  reigns,  and    jo^i^^ 
are  compelled  to  rely  on  the  authority  of  writers, 

*  Paris  174.  West.  364.  Twenty-two  of  the  captives  were  starved  to 
death  in  Corfe  castle.  Ann.  de  Mar^.  13.  Eleanor  nerself  lived  two  years 
longer,  and  died  in  1204.     Mailros,  181. 

t  Subito  evanuit,  modo  fere  omnibus  Ignorato,  utifiam  non  ut  fama  re- 
icrt  invida.  Par.  174.  Cito  post  evanuit— Rex  suspeetus  habebatur  ab 
omnibus,  quasi  ilium  manu  propria  occidisset  West.  264.  Feria  quinta 
Mite  Pascha  propria  manu  interfecit  Ann  de  Marg'.  13.  Will.  Brito  says, 
he  took  Arthur  into  a  boat,  stabbed  him  twice  with  his  oWn  hand,  and 
threw  the  dead  body  into  the  river  about  three  miles  from  the  castle. 
Philipid.  1.  vi.  p.  167. 

t  Chron.Tho.Wik. 36. 
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who  lived  at  a  later  period,  and  whose  broken  and  doubt- 
ful notices  cannot  furnish  a  connected  or  satisfactory  nar- 
rative.* After  a  short  pause  the  whispers  of  suspicion 
were  converted  into  a  conviction  of  the  king's  guilt.  The 
Bretons  immediately  assembled,  swore  to  be  revenged  on  the 
murderer,  and  proceeded  to  settle  the  succession  to  the  diifc^^ 
dom.  Guy  of  Thouars  entered  the  meeting,'  carrying  in  his 
arms  a  child  of  the  name  of  Alice,  his  daughter  by  Constan- 
tia,  whom  he  had  married  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband. 
The  princess  was  acknowledged  without  prejudice  to  the 
right  of  Eleanor  now  in  the  custody  of  her  sanguinary  uncle; 
and  Guy  was  appointed  her  guardian,  and  governor  of  the 
dutchy.  The  bishop  of  Rennes  then  hastened  to  Paris  to 
accuse  the  English  king  of  the  murder;  and  Philip  gladly 
summoned  him  to  prove  his  innocence  in  the  presence  of  the 
French  peers.  John,  however,  refused :  and  the  court  pro- 
nounced judgment,  that  <<  whereas  John,  duke  of  Normandy, 
in  violation  of  his  oath  to  Philip  his  lord,  had  murdered  the 
son  of  his  elder  brother,  a  homager  of  the  crown  of  France, 
and  near  kinsman  to  the  king,  and  had  perpetrated  the  crime 
within  the  signiory  of  France,  he  was  found  guilty  of  felony 
and  treason,  and  was  therefore  adjudged  to  forfeit  all  the 
lands  which  he  held  by  homage. ''t 

To  execute  this  sentence,  Philip  on  the  one  side,  and  the 

*  It  is  singular  that  the  works  of  Diceto,  Benedict,  Gervase,  Newbri- 
S^ensiB^  Brompton,  and  Hoveden,  should  all  end  about  this  period.  Paris  iA 
the  next  in  time,  but  at  John's  accession  be  was  so  young,  that  he  can  hardly 
be  termed  a  contemporary  writen  He  transcribed,  indeed,  Wendover;  but 
Wendover's  account  of  this  period  is  vety  imperfect 

f  West.  264.  Ann  de  Marg.  13.  During  this  year  the  assize  of  bread 
was  fixed  throughout  the  realm  on  the  principle,  tbat  in  a  quarter  of  wheat 
'  (supposed  to  weigh  512  pounds,  Kudbom,  357),  the  baker,  after  deducting 
every  expense,  should  make  a  clear  profit  of  three  pennies.  A  scale  was 
made  of  the  price  of  wheat  from  2t,  the  quarter  the  lowest,  to  6s.  the  high- 
est, price  known:  and  opposite  each  price  was  fixed  the  corresponding 
weight  of  the  quartern  loi^,  or  loaf  to  be  sold  for  one  farthing  (Panis  venaliB 
fi^rmatus  pro  quadrante.    Consuet.  Dunstap.  xxxix).    Thus: 

Qoarter  of  wheat.  Loaf  oT  white  bread.  Lwf  of  hrow*  hNsd. 

#.  ift.  ««.  dtpt,  A.  «u  dwt, 

6 0  9  12 1  2    8 

5 1  2    8 1  7    4 

4 1  9  12 2  3  12 

3. 2  4  16 ..3  2    8 

2. 3  0    0 4  0    0 

The  pound  was  the  money  pound  divided  into  20  shillings  or  240 
pence,  otherwise  12  ouiicesi,  and  240  pennyweights.  Paris,  175.  Leg. 
Sax.  359.  In  1256  a  new  assize  was  fixed  from  the  price  of  one  shilling  to 
12«.  the  quarter:  and  as  the  profit  of  the  baker  was  fi:(ed  at  a  lower  subh 
the  weight  of  the  loaf  was  zatAier  augmented.    Set  Ai^aL  fiurt.  365. 
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Bretons  on  the  other,  entered  John's  dominions. 
After  (he  reduction  of  several  minor  fortresses,  SV*^^^^ 
it  was  resolved  to  besiege  Chateau  Gaillard,  a  ^^^ 
strong  castle  built  by  tiie  late  king  on  a  rock 
hanging  over  the  Seine.  Though  John  was  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army,  he  seemed  ashamed  to  show  his  face  to  the 
enemy;  and  the  task  of  relieving  the  besieged  devolved  on 
his  general,  the  ead  of  Pembroke.  A  bridge  of  boats,  which 
had  been  Uirown  across  the  river,  cfiectuaTly  prevented  th« 
arrival  of  Supplies  to  tke  garrison.  To  break  through  this 
obstacle,  the  earl  planned  a  combined  attack  by  land  and 
water.  He  reached  the  French  camp  in  the  night  at  the 
hour  appointed;  and  by  the  vigour  of  his  assault  threw  the 
whole  army  into  confusion.  But  the  flotilla  of  seventy  small 
vessels,  which  had  bean  compelled  to  row  against  the  wind 
-3nd  the  current,  arrived  only  in  the  morning  in  time  to  wit- 
ness the  repulse  of  the  earl;  igid  retired  hastily  from  the 
threatened  attack  of  a  victorious  enemy.  This  was  the  last 
effort  which  the  king  made  in  defence  of  his  foreign  posses- 
sions. If  we  may  oelieve  the  accounts  which  have  been 
transmitted  .to  us,  he  sought  to  drown  the  voice  of  his  con* 
science  in  scenes  of  merriment  and  debauchery.  At  Rouen^ 
amidst  a  gay  and  voluptuous  court,  he  affected  to  laugh  at  the 
progress  of  the  confederates,  and  openly  boasted  that  in  one 
day  he  would  teach  them  to  regret  the  success  of  a  whole 
year.  Thus  while  his  strongest  defences  were  crumbling 
around  him,  the  infatuated  monarch  appeared  to  slumber  se- 
oore  In  the  lap  of  pleasure,  till  the  reduction  of  Radipont,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Rouen,  awakened  him  from  his  lethargy,  and 
induced  him  to  flee  with  precipitation  to  England.* 

Perhaps,  if  it  were  possible  to  consult  some 
contemporary  historian,  .we  might  discover  the     ^.^''^i*f.*^® 
true  reason  of  John's  inactivity.     He  certainly    p^^p^ 
did  not  acquiesce  in  his  loss  with  indifference. 
He  complained  loudly  of  the  perfidy  of  his  opponents:  he  re- 
claimed the  intervention  of  the  pope,  to  compel  Philip  by 
ecclesiastical  censures  to  observe  his  oaths;t  and  he  raised 

•  Pans,  175.    Wert.  265. 

f  Innocent  entered  warmly  into  the  cause,  and  appointed  the  archbishop 
of  Bouivesy  and  the  abbot  of  Casamaggiore  bis  legates  to  decide  the  con- 
troversy between  the  two  kings.  Dut  what  right  had  he  to  interfqre  in  this 
authoritative  manner?  The  reader  sliall  learn  from  one  of  his  letters, 
which  showSy  more  plainly  than  any  specidations  of  modem  writers,  the 
real  ground  on  which  the  popes  assumed  their  pretended  authority  in  tem- 
poral Blatters. — He  first  transcribes  the  following  passage  from  tlie  gospel: 
**  if  thy  brother  trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault  between  niro 
and  thee  alone  ....  and  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  then  tak^  witli  thee  one  or 

Vol.  III.  3 
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forces  and  money  both  in  England  tind  Ireland  to  carry  on  the 
war.  Probably  neither  his  foreign  nos  English  barons  were 
true  to  his  interests.  Many  of  the  former  he  punished  by  the 
forfeiture  of  their  lands  in  Eneland,  and  of  the  latter  by  ex- 
acting from  them  a  seventh  of  their  income.  Yet  when  he 
had  collected  a  numerous  army  at  Portsmouth,  they  unani- 
mously informed  him  by  the  mouth  of  Archbishop  Hubert, 
that  they  would  not  embark.* 

Loses  Nor-  -^^  length,  after  a  siege  of  several  month%  and 
mandy.  when  the  garrison  had  been  reduced  by  the  casual- 

1204.  ties  of  war,  and  the  ravages  of  famine^  to  less 

Mar.  6.  ^j^gj^  ^^q  hundred  men,  the  gallant  Roger  de  Lacy 
surrendered  Chateau  Gaiilard  to  the  Icing  of  France.  Falaise, 
a  place  equally  strong,  and  the  bulwark  of  lower  Normandy, 
was  given  up  by  the  treachery  of  Lupercaire  the  governor, 
who  with  his  mercenaries  entered  into  the  service  of  Philip. 
Still  the  citizens  of  Rouen,  Arques,  and  Verneuil,  animated 
by  an  hereditary  hatred  of  the  French,  resolved  to  oppose  the 
invaders;  concluded  a  league  for  their  common  defence;  and 
implored  by  messengers  the  aid  of  the  king  of  England. 
Rouen  was  soon  invested:  a  refusal  of  assistance  from  John 
ihrew  the  citizens  into  despair:  and  an  offer  of  conditional 

two  more  ....  and  if  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  them,  teU  it  unto  the  church: 
but  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the  church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an  heathen 
man,  and  a  publican."  Matt,  xviii.  15—17.  "Now,**  he  proceeds^  "the 
.king  of  England  maintains  that  the  king  of  France,  by  enforcing  the  execu- 
tion of  an  unjust  sentence,  has  trespassed  against  him.  He-  has  therefore 
admonished  him  of  his  fault  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  gospeU  and 
meeting  with  no  redress,  has,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  same  gos» 
pel,  appealed  to  the  church.  How  then  can  we,  whom  divine  Providence 
has  placed  at  the  head  of  the  church,  refuse  to  obey  the  divine  command^ 
How  can  we  hesitate  to  proceed  accordiiig  to  the  form  pointed  out  by 
Christ  himself?. . .  .We  do  not  arrogate  to  ourselves  the  right  of  judgment 
as  to  the  fee:  that  belongs  to  the  king  of  France.  But  we  have  a  right  to 
judge  respecting  the  sint  and  that  right  it  is  our  duty  to  exercise  against 
the  offender,  be  he  who  he  may. .  •  .By  the  imperial  law  it  has  been  provid- 
ed, that  if  one  of  two  litigant  parties  prefer  the  judgment  of  the  apostolic 
see  to  that  of  the  civil  magistrate  (Apud  Grat.  caus.  ii.  9. 1.  can.  35],  the 
other  shall  be  bound  to  submit  to  such  judgment.  But  if  we  mention  this^ 
it  is  not  that  we  found  our  jurisdiction  on  any  civil  authority.  God  has  made 
it  our  duty  to  reprehend  the  man  who  faUs  into  mortal  sin,  and  if  he  neglect 
our  reprehension,  to  compel  him  to  amend  by  ecclesiastical  censiues. 
Moreover  both  kings  have  sworn  to  observe  the  late  treaty  of  p6ace :  and  yet 
Philip  has  broken  that  treaty.  The  cognizance  of  perjury  is  universally 
allowed  to  belong  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  On  this  account,  therefore, 
we  have  also  a  right  to  call  the  parties  before  our  tribunal.'*  Cap.  Novit. 
13.  de  judiciis.  The  importance  of  this  extract  muf^  plead  for  its  lengdi. 
It  is  needless  to  add,  that  the  pope's  reasons  did  rwX  convince  the  king,  or 
the  clergy  of  France,  and  that  the  mission  of  the  two  legates  was  totally 
useleas. 
*•  Paris,  175, 176.     West.  265. 
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submission  was  made  to  the  French  }f\ng*  '^  j  i 
was  stipulated  that  unless  a  peace  should  be  con-  ^^^ 
eluded,  or  the  enemy  be  driven  from  the  walls  within  thirty 
days,  Philip  should  be  admitted  as  immed;ate  lord  of  Rouen, 
and  the  citizens  should  continue  to  enjoy  their  accustomed 
impunities.  Arques  and  Verneu  11  accepted  the  same  terms; 
and,  in  like  manner,  opened  their  gates  on  the  appointed -day : 
AnjoUy  Maine,  and  Touraine  followed  the  example  of  Nor- 
piandy;  and  thus  by  the  guilt,  or  indolence,  or  bad  fortune 
of  John  were  these  extensive  and  opulent  provinces  re-an- 
nexed to  the  French  crown  after  a  separation  of  two  hundred 
and  ninety-two  years.* 

But,  if  the  Iting  had  neglected  to  preserve,  ha    Attempts  to 
seemed  resolved  to  recover,  his  transmarine  ter-    recover  it. 
ritories.     Guy  de  Thouars  began  to  fear  the  pre-       1306. 
ponderance  of  Philip :    and  a  confederacy  was      ^^y  ^^• 
formed  between  him  and  John,  who  at  the  head         "^'  ' 
of  an  English  army,  disembarked  at  Rochelle.     He  imme- 
diately invested  the  castle  of  Montauban,  and  was  able  to 
boast  that  he  had  reduced  in  a  few  days  a  fortress  which 
Charlemagne  had  not  taken  in  seven  years.     He  proceeded 
to  AngeHs,  and  once  more  burnt  that  unfortunate  city.     But 
•from  this  state  of  exertion  his  mind  relapsed  into  its  usual  ir- 
resolution and  apathy.     He  raised  the  siege  of  Nantes  to  offer 
battle' to  Philip:  when  the  armies  came  within  sight,  he  pro- 
posed a  negociation ;  and  as  soon  as  the  negociation  was  open- 
ed, slunk  away  with  his  army,  and  returned  to 
England.     Philip  affected  to  resent  the  transac-       ^^' 
tion:  but  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  pope's  legate,  con- 
sented to  an  armistice  for  two  years.t 

This  unfortunate  contest  wilii  the  French  king  . 

wjjis  followed  by  another  with  the  Roman  ponti^    bbh^^ 
drffering  indeed  in  its  object,  but  equally  disgrace- 
ful'in  its  result '    The  reader  has  seen  that  our  kings  at  their 


•  Paris,  178.  Wegt.  265,  266.  Duchewie,  Scrip.  Nonp.  1057.— The  coin 
had  been  much  diminished  in  weight  daring  the  last  reigns:  and  in  a  great 
council  held  in  October  it  was  enacted,  that  in  loans  of  money  and  transac- 
tions between  merchants,  no  pennies  should  pass  but  such  as  were  of  full 
weight.  But  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  it  was  also  determined,  that  in  the 
markets  for  the  purchase  of  provisions  and  clothing,  the  ancient  coin,  if  it 
had  not  lost  more  ^an  one-eighth  of  its  weight,  should  be  a  lawful  tender: 
a  regvAation  which  would  probably  have  no  other  effect  than  to  raise  the 
price  of  such  articles. '  Another  coinage  was  to  be  issued  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  and  whoever  was  found  to  have  any  new  pennies  in  his  posses- 
sion  that  had  been  dipt  or  filed,  was  to  forfeit  lus  goods  and  chattels  to  the 
king.    Leg.  ^sx.  360. 

t  Paris,  iSb.    West.  ?6r. 
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coronation  promised  upon  oath  to  maintain  the  immunities  of 
the  churehy  among  which  was  numbered  the  right  claimed  by 
the  chapters  of  ciioosing  their  prelates.  It  was  a  right,  how- 
ever, which  the  prince  viewed  with  jealousy,  and  which  he 
invaded  without  difficulty.  The  bishoprics  offered  the  cheap- 
est means  of  remunerating  the  clergymen  ii)  bis  service;  9|nd, 
as  the  baronies  annexed  to  them  gave  their  possessors  con- 
siderable influence  in  the  state,  his  interest  demanded  that 
they  should  not  be  bestowed  on  his  enemies.  H^nce,  whil^ 
he  permitted  the  form  of  election  to  exist,  he  was  in  gene^l 
careful  to  retain  the  real  nomination  in  his  own  power.  It 
was  required  Uiat  the  choice  qi  the  chapter  should  be  preced- 
ed by  the  royal  license,  which  afibrded  the  king  the  opportu- 
nity ,of  recommendation;  and  that  it  should  be  followed  by 
the  presentment  of  the  bishop  elect  for  his  approval,  which 
allowed  him  in  reality  the  exercise  of  a  veto.  Thus  far,  how- 
ever, the  practice-  in  England  was  conformable  to  the  prac- 
tice of  most  diristian  countries:  in  one  point  it  differed  from 
that  of  all  others.  Several  of  the  cathedral  churches  had  been 
originally  settled  in  monasteries,  and  still  continued  to  be 
served  by  monks,  who  claimed  and  exercised  all  the  rights  of 
the  chapters:  a  singular  and  incongruous  institution,  since  it 
referred  the  choice  of  the  bishops  to  men,  who  by  their  utter* 
seclusion  from  the  world  were  the  least  calculated  to  appre- 
ciate the  raibrits  of  the  candidates,  or  to  judge  of  the  quaUfica- 
tions  requisite  for  the  office. 

With  respect  to  the  other  sees  this  interference  of  the  monks 
was  perhaps  of  minor  importance:  but  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  enjoyed  so  elevated  a  station  in  cburch  and  state, 
that  his  election  interested  both  the  king  and  the  prelates. 
The  latter,  grounding  their  pretensions  on  the  more  ancient 
discipline,  claimed  aright,  if  not  of  exclusive,  at  least  of  con- 
current, election:  but  tiiat  right  was  fiercely  denied  by  the 
monks  of  Christ  church,  whose  priors  on  more  than  one  ocoa- 
sion  protested  that  they  would  rather  lose  their  lives,  than  ac- 
quiesce in  the  violation  of  the  most  glorious  of  their  privi- 
leges. At  the  death  of  each  archbishop  the  contest  began: 
and  both  parties  had  recourse  to  every  expedient  which  poli- 
cy could  suggest.  The  king  always  confederated  with  the 
prelates:  but  the  monks  fought  their  own  battle  witli  spirit 
and  perseverance.  To  subdue  their  obstinacy,  threats  and 
promises  and  flattery  were  employed:  that  they  might  be 
weakened  by  separation,  the  place  of  election  was  often  fixed 
at  a  distance,  where  the  right  could  be  exercised  by  a  few  only 
acting  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body :  and  the  object  of  their 
choico,  unless  he  were  the  person  recommended  by  the  king, 
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and  elected  by  the  bishopB^  was  uniformly  refused.  Still, 
though  they  might  ultimately  be  compelled  to  yield,  they  al- 
ways yielded  in  such  manner^  as  not  to  acknowledge,  by  their 
acquiescenbe,  the  exercise  of  the  right  claimed  by  the  pre- 
lates.* These  preliminary  notices  were  requisite,  that  the 
reader  may  fvlly  understand  the  nature  of  the  controversy 
.  whieh  will  follow. 

As  soon  as  the  death  of  archbishop  Hubert  was       ^205. 
known,  the  junior  part  of  the  monks  assembled      My  i$. 
clandestinely  in  the  night,  and  placed  Reginald,    Election  of 
their  sub-prior,  on  the  archiepiscopal  throne.   To    '^^pnaWL 
this  election  they  were  aware  that  a  strong  opposition  would 
be  made.     They  had  not  asked  the  royal  license;  and  had 
proceeded  without  the  concurrence  of  the  episcopal  body. 
Their  only  hope  of  success  depended  on  the  approbation  of 
the  apostolic  see.    Reginald  was  accordingly  sent  to  Rome: 
but  the  motive  of  his  journey  was  anxiously  concealed;  and 
an  oath  was  exacted  that  he  would  not  divulge  the  secret,  till 
he  had  sounded  the  mind  of  the  pontiff.     But  the  vanity  of 
the  monk  subdued  his  prudence:  and  he  was  no  sooner  out 
of  the  English  territory,  than  he  assumed  the  title  of  arch- 
bishop elect    The  wiser  part  of  the  brotherhood,  foreseeing 
the  difficulties,  into  which  they  would  be  preci- 
pitated by  this  rash  and  informal  act,  resolved  to    ^"v  ^'^^^^ 
disregard  the  choice,  which  had  been  made  of    {Norwich. 
Reginald,  as  invalid;  and  asked  the  requisite  per- 
mission to  proceed  to  an  open  and  legitimate  election.     As 
soon  as  it  arrived,  they  chose,  according  to  the  royal  recom- 
mendation, John  de  Oray,  bishop  of  Norwich.     He  was  en- 
throned in  the  king's  presence,  and  immediately  received 
from  John  possession  of  the  archbishopric.    A  deputation  of 
twelve  monks  was  sent  to  support  his  cause  at  the  court  of 
Romct 

The  first  care  of  Innocent  on  their  arrival  was 
to  decide  the  controversy  between  the  monks    Right  of 
and  theliishops.    In  favour  of  the  latter  it  was    ^®^^^.t^ 
ui^d,  that  according  to  the  ancient  discipline    ^onlL     ^ 
the  metropolitian  ought  to   be  chosen  by   the        1206. 
bishops  of  the  province,  and  that  since  the  free- 
dom of  canonical  election  had  been  restored  by  Henry  I. 
they  had  always  concurred  in  the  choice  of  the  primate.     The 

*  See  the  elections  of  Theobald  (Gervase,  1348),  of  St.  Thomas  (Id. 
1382),  of  Richard  (Id.  1423.  1425),  of  Baldwin  (Id.  1304.  1306.  1468-- 
1474),  and  of  Hubert  (id.  1583, 1584). 

t  Parif,  178, 179.    West.  266. 
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monks  replied,  that  the  iiiDOvatioDS  which  had  been  made 
under  the  Norman  dynasty,  were  founded  on  force,  and 
not  on  right:  that  during  the  four  preceding  centuries  the 
election  oi  the  archbishop  had  been  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
their  body;  and  that  to  reject  their  claim  would  be  to  con- 
demn the  fathers  of  the  English  church,  and  to  annul  the  de- 
cisions of  former  pontiffs.  After  a  long  and  patient  hearmg, 
the  consistory  was  of  opinion,  that  a  privilege  built  on  the 
prescription  of  ages,  ought  to  be  respected:  and 
Innocent  pronounced  a  definite  sentence  in  favour 
of  the  monks.* 

The  claims  of  the  two  pretenders  to  the  pri- 
Beginald        macy  were  next  examined,  and  the  result  was 
Sf^Nom?^h    ^^"^^"'y  unfavourable  to  both.     The  election  of 
rejeoted.^      Reginald  was  annulled,  because  it  was  coi\trary 
1207.         to  the  canonical  form:  that  of  the  bishop  of 
Norwich,  because  it  was  made,  before  the  nul- 
lity of  the  former  had  been  definitively  pronounced.     This 
decision,  which  was  in  conformity  with  the  jurisprudence  of 
the  age,  had  been  foreseen:  and  the  king  had  granted  the 
deputies,  before  their  departure,  the  permission  to  proceed  to 
a  new  election,  but  at  the  same  time  had  bound  them  on  oath 
to  choose  John  de  Gray.     It  unfortunately  happened  that  the 
pontiff  had  strong  objections  to  his  promotion.    John  was  the 
confidential  adviser  of  the  monarch,  one  of  his  justiciaries, 
and  so  occupied  with  the  administration  of  temporal  affairs, 
that  he  had  little  leisure  to  attend  to  the  spiritual  government 
of  his  diocese.     This  was  indeed  an  abuse,  which  had  long 
prevailed  in  the  English  church,  and  had  been  severely  con- 
demned by  several  pontiffs.     Innocent  himself  had  compelled 
Hubert,  the  last  primate,  to  retire  from  the  government  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  care  of  his  diocese:  nor  could  he  now 
without  inconsistency  allow  another  minister  to  be  placed  on 
the  archiepiscopal  throne.     Three  thousand  marks  were  of* 
fered  to  purchase  his  acquiescence:  but  he  spurned  the  bribe 
with  indignation,  and  adhered  inflexibly  to  his  purpose. 

There  was  at  this  time  at  Rome  an  English- 
I^ngton        ij^nQ  ^f  eminence,  by  name  Stephen  de  Lang- 
^'^^  ton.     He  had  taught  with  applause  in  the  schools 

of  Paris;  and  his  merit  had  been  rewarded  with  the  chancel- 
lorship of  that  university,  and  with  church  preferment  in 
England.  His  reputation  had  recommended  him  to  Inno- 
cent, who  invited  him  to  Rome,  and  honoured  him  with  the 
purple.     It  was  on  Langton  that  the  pope  fixed  his  eyes  as 

•  Paria,  180.     West.  266. 
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a  proper  person  for  the  future  archbishop:  and  it  is  plain  that 
in  making  the  selection  he  was  actuated  by  the  purest  mo* 
live,  that  of  placing  at  the  head  of  the  Enelish  church  a  pre- 
late of  indisputable  science  and  virtue.  He  had  even  reason 
to  flatter  himself  that  the  choice  would  not  be  disagreeable  to 
John,  who  had  frequently  written  to  the  cardinal  in  terms  of 
the  highest  esteem.  To  obviate,  however,  all  probable  ob- 
jections, he  not  only  sent  to  request  the  king's  permission 
that  the  monks  might  make  the  election  at  Rome,  but  when 
Stephen  had  been  elected,,  despatched  other  envoys  to  solicit 
his  approbation  of  the  prelate  elect.  His  letters,  however, 
were  detained  at  Pover;  no  answer  was  returned:  and  the 
cardinal,  after  a  decent  but  fruitless  delay,  was  consecrated 
at  Viterbo  by  Innocent  himsel£  It  may  have  -  ^^ 
been  imprudent  and  indecorous  to  force  a  prelate  ^^ 
on  the  kmg  without  waiting  for  his  consent:  but  it  must  be 
confessed  uiat  the  whole  proceeding  was  conducted  according 
to  the  canona  which  at  the  time  cuitained  the  force  of  law^ 
and  with  an  attention  to  John's  honour  which  was  not  uinial 
at  the  court  of  Rome."^ 

The  bishop  of  Norwich,  however,  was  unwil- 
ling to  resign  the  object  of  his  ambition;  and  by  ^^^^ 
hiB  interested  councils  plunged  his  master  into  y  ^  ^' 
a  contest,  to  which,  in  his  present  depressed  state,  he  was  '. 
evidently  unequal.  No  sooner  was  the  consecration  of  Lang- 
ton  announced,  than  John  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the 
monks.  They  had  been  the  cause  of  disappointment,  first  by 
their  furtive  election  of  Reginald,  and  secondly  by  their  per- 
fidious choice  of  Langton.  A  body  of  armed  men  drove 
them  from  their  convent,  compelled  them  to  cross  the  sea,  and 
'took  possession  of  their  lands  for  the  crown.  Innocent  by 
soothing  letters  endeavoured  to  moUify  the  king's  resentment. 
He  expatiated  on  the  virtues  and  talents  of  the  new  primate; 
claimed  the  praise  of  moderation,  for  having  waived  nis  own 
right,  and  solicited  the  assent  and  approbation  of  the  king; 
and  promised,  if  John  would  acquiesce,  to  take  care  that  the 
past  transaction  should  not  be  converted  into  a  precedent 
injurious  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  English  crown.  But  the 
obstinacy  of  the  monarch  was  not  to  be  softened :  he  replied 
in  terms  of  hostility  and  defiance;  and  avowed  his  determi- 
nation that  Langton  should  never  set  a  foot  in  England  in  the 
character  of  primate. 

•  Paiii,  ISr.  189.    West.  267,'  268.    Langton's  title  was  cardinal  of  St. 
Chrysogonus. 
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The  die  was  now  cast;  and  the  quarrel  be- 
The  inter-      came  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  power  of 
^^  the  king  and  that  of  the  pontiff.    By  the  order 

of  Innocent  the  bishops  of  London,  Ely,  and  Worcester, 
waited  on  John,  explained  to  him  the  nature  of  the  censures 
to  which  he  was  exposed,  and  besought  him  on  their  knees 
to  accept  of  the  new  archbishop.  Though  he  had  seen  a 
greater  prince  than  himself,  the  king  of  France,  reduced  to 
submit  by  the  operation  of  an  interdict,  he  was  inexoraUe. 
He  interrupted  them  with  oaths  and  insult^  derided  the  re- 
sentment of  the  .pontiff,  poured  out  the  most  cruel  menaces 
against  the  clergy,  and  drove  the  bishops  ignominiously  from 
his  presence.  The  middle  of  Lent  was  suffered  to  pass; 
John  continued  in  his  former  resolution:  Passion  Sunday 
Mirch  23  **^ved;  and  on  the  next  day  the  three  prelates 
^"^  *  pronounced  the  sentence  of  interdict  against  all 
the  king's  dominions.  To  evade  his  resentment,  they  imme- 
diately  fled  to  the  continent* 

.  .  The  interdict  was  a  form  of  ecclesiastical  pun- 

^"^  ishment  unknown  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity. 
Some  faint  traces  of  it  may  be  discovered  about  the  year 
560  :t  but  it  was  not  before  the  eleventh  century  that  its  use 
became  frequent,  or  that  its  nature  and  effects  were  accurate- 
ly defined.  After  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  the  different 
nations  of  Europe  groaned  under  the  oppression  of  warlike 
nobles,  whose  rapacity  respected  neither  the  sanctity  of  the 
altar,  nor  the  rights  of  humanity:  and  to  restrain  the  ferocity 
of  these  numerous  tyrants,  the  clergy  adopted  every  expedi- 
ent which  religion  could  furnish,  or  ingenuity  could  suggest. 
In  a  synod  held  at  Limoges  on  one  of  these  occasions,  the 
abbot  Odolric  proposed  to  make  trial  of  an  interdict  <^Till 
the  nobles"  said  he,  ^^eease  from  their  ravages,  do  you  for- 
bid the  celebration  of  mass,  the  solemnities  of  mamage,  and 
the  burial  of  the  dead.  Let  the  churches  be  stripped  of  their 
ornaments,  and  the  faithful  observe  the  abstinence  of  Lent'' 
The  advice  was  followed:  the  detestation  of  the  people,  who 
were  thus  deprived  of  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  confound- 
ed and  idarmed  their  oppressors;  and  the  success  of  the  ex- 
periment recommended  the  interdict  to  the  clergy  as  the  most 


*  Parifl,  IBS,  189,  190.  West.  268.  Other  biihops  retired  into  Soot- 
Umd.  The  bishop  of  Norwich  was  made  lord  deputy  in  Ireland:  so  that 
only  one  prelate  remained  in  Eng^land,  the  bishop  of  Winchester.  Chron. 
Duns.  53. 

t  Greff.  Turon.  Hist.  Fran.  viii.  31. 
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powerful  obstacle  which  they  could  oppose  to  the  violence  of 
their  enemies.'*' 

The  bishops  had  no  sooner  pronounced  the  *  ^  /p 
sentence,  than  its  effects  were  universally  felt.  ^  «nects. 
The  churches  were  instantly  closed:  no  bell  wafr  tolled;  no 
service  was  solemnly  performed:  tiie  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  except  to  infants  and  to  the  dying,  was  prohibit- 
ed; and  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  silently  buried  in  uneon- 
secrated  ground. t  Though  this  sudden  extinction  of  the 
forms  and  aids  of  religion  struck  the  people  with  horror, 
John  amid  the  general  gloom  affected  an  air  of  serenity  and 
even  of  cheerfulness.  His  mind  was  employed  in  devising 
plans  of  revenge.  He  apprehended  the  relations  of  the  three 
bishops,  threw  them  into  prison,  and  confiscated  their  pro- 
perty. His  officers  took  posses^iion  of  all  ecclesiastical  re- 
venues; and  commanded  the  sufferers  to  quit  the  kingdom, 
and  seek  redress  from  the  justice  or  pity  of  the  pontifl.  In 
general  they  were  too  wise  to  depart;  and  contrived  to  sub- 
sist on  the  pittance,  which  they  obtained  from  the  benevolence 
of  tlieir  friends,  or  extorted  from  the  commiseration  of  tlieir 
adversaries.j: 

For  some  years  John  appeared  to  despise  the 
consequences  of  the  interdict:  and  his  cause  de-    ^^^^^^^  *^c^ 
rived  a  temporary  lustre  from  the  success  which 
attended  his  arms.     1.  Soon  after  his  coronation      Scotland. 
he  had  summoned  William  king  of  Scotland  to      ^ovT^h 
meet  him  at  Lincoln.     The  Scottish  prince  was 
received  with  the  accustomed  honours;  and  on  an  eminence  at 
a  small  distance  from  the  city,  in  presence  of  the  whole  court 
and  of  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  he  did  homage  to  the 
king,  and  swore  fealty  to  him  of  life,  and  limb,  and  worldly 
honours  against  all  men,  saving  his  own  right.     As  soon  as 
he  had  risen  from  his  knees,  he  demanded  that  right:  namely, 
the  three '  counties  of  Northumberland,   Cumberland,  and 
Westmoreland,  which  he  claimed  as  the  heir  of  his  grand- 
father David,  by  whom  they  had  been  seized  during  the  civil 
wars  between  MatSda  and  Stephen.     John  eluded  the  de- 
mand by  promising  to  return  an  answer  at  his  leisinre;§  and 
received  from  William  a  charter,  in  which  that  prince  is  said, 

*  Con.  gen.  iz.  902.  Ivo  of  Chartres  calls  it  remedium  insolitum.    Ep.  94. 
f  Marriages  were  performed,  and  women  were  cburctied,  at  the  church 

door.     The  people  were  also  called  together  on  the  Sundays  to  hear  ser- 
mons, and  prayers,  in  the  church  yards.    Chron.  Duns.  51. 

♦  Paris,  190.     West.  268. 

i  Hov.  461.  Henry  HI.,  John's  son,  in  a  letter  to  the  pope,  asserted  that 
this  was  liege  homage  for  (he  crown  of  Scotland.*-Rym.  i.  334,  $35, 
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by  a  contemporary  writer,  to  have'acknowledged  the  feudal 
superiority  of  the  English  crown,  to  have  engaged  to  keep 
the  peace  of  the  king  and  kingdom,  and  to  have  bound  himself 
not  to  marry  his  son  without  the  permission  of  his  liege 
lord.*  They  separated  friends  in  appearance,  but  enemies  at 
heart:  and  nine  years  of  doubtful  tranquillity  intervened  be* 
fore  tliey  met  again  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed.  Whether  it 
was  that  William  had  offered  an  asylum  to  the  English  rebels, 
or  that  he  had  attempted  to  marry  his  son  or  his  daughter 
without  license,  the  resentment  of  John  was  kindled,  and  he 
encamped  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  in  the  vicinity  of 
Norham.  The  Scottish  prince  saw  that  it  was 
i^^^sa  safer  to  appease,  than  to  provoke  a  superior  ene- 
**"*  *  my.  Instead  of  his  son,  who  had  been  demand- 
ed, he  gave  his  two  daughters  to  tlie  custody  of  John;  submit- 
ted to  a  fine  of  fifteen  thousand  marks  as  the  price  of  '<  the 
good  will  of  his  lord;''  and  left  several  noblemen  as  hostages 
for  the  payment  of  the  money,  t 

irelflLiuL  ^'  From  Scotland  the  king  directed  his  atten- 

tion to  the  concerns  of  the  sister  island.     From  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  justiciary  Meylcr  Fitz-Henry,  it 
appears  that  Cathalkingof  Connaught,  by  Dermot  his  cnvoy« 
had  offered  to  hold  his  kingdom  of  John  by  the  annual  pay- 
ment of  one  hundred  marks  for  one-third  part  as  a  barony^ 
and  of  three  hundred  marks  for  the  remaining  two  parts.^ 
With  the  issue  of  the  negociation  we  are  not  acquainted:  bat 
that  which  principally  required  the  interference  of  the  king, 
was  the  lawless  conduct  of  ^e  English  chieftains,  who  dis- 
obeyed his  orders,  and  levied  war  on  each  other. 
j!me^6        With  a  powerful  army  he  landed  in  Ireland,  and 
proceeded  to  Dublin,  where  twenty  of  the  native 
princes  hastened  to  do  him  homage.  From  Dublin  he  march- 
ed into  Meath:  the  castles  of  the  refractory  barons  were  re- 
duced: and  the  Lacies  with  their  associates  precipitately  quit- 
ted the  island.      John  divided  the  English,  province  into 
counties,  established   the  observance  of  the  English  laws 
among  tj^e  settlers,  ordered  the  same  monies  to  pass  equally 
in  both  countries,  intrusted  the  government  to  his  favourite, 
Ausr.SO.       ^®  bishop  of  Norwich;  and  after  an  absence  of 
twelve  weeks  returned  with  expedition  to  Eng- 

•  Brompton,  1283,  1284. 

t  Paris,  191.     Ann*  Murg.  14.     Hemingf.  S56.      Rym.  i.  155.  ii.  564. 
W<5.  ^  Apud  Brady,  ii.  App.  165. 
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land.*    S.  The  next  year  be  undertook  to  cha«-       ^ 
tise  the  incursions  of  the  Welsh;  and  at  the  foot         ^^^n^ 
of  SnowduQ  dictated  to  Llewellyn  the  terms  of      au^.  14. 
his  submission.     He  received  from  him  twenty- 
eight  hostages,  young  men  of  noble  descent:  all  of  whom  the 
next  year  forfeited  their  lives  on  the  gallows,  in  eonsequenee 
of  a  new  incursion  of  their  perfidious  countrymen.t 

Tet,  while  the  king  thus  triumphed  over  his  enemies,  he 
still  looked  with  solicitude  to  the  termination  of  his  quarrel 
with  Innocent,  and  laboured  to  ward  off  the  blow,  which  he 
well  knew  was  meditated  against  him.  With  this  view  he 
often  commenced  a  negociation  with  Langton,  or  the  papal 
envoys;  and  as  often,  with  his  usual  versatility,  refused  to 
perform  what  he  had  promised.  On  other  points  all  parties 
seemed  to  agree:  the  sreat  subject  of  difference  was  the  resti* 
tution  to  be  made  of  the  monies  which  had  been  forcibly 
taken  from  the  clergy.  The  pontiff  proceeded  with  delibera- 
tion,  and  allowed  his  disobedient  son  time  to  re- 
pent When  the  interdict  had  lasted  a  year,  he  He  is  ex- 
fulminated  against  him  a  bull  of  excommunica-  comrauni- 
tioo:  bat  the  king  maintained  so  rigorous  a  watch  ^  1209. 
at  the  ports,  that  the  tentence  could  not  be  offi-  not.' 
cially  published  in  England:  and  his  theologians 
maintained  that,  till  it  were  published,  it  could  have  no  ef* 
feet  But  this  partial  advantage  did  not  allay  his  apprehen* 
sions.  Elxcommunication,  he  well  knew,  was  only  a  prelude 
to  the  sentence  of  deposition :  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  that 
Philip,  his  ancient  foe,  would  seize  the  opportunity  to  invade 
his  dominions :  and  the  increasing  disaffection  of  his  barons 
added  to  his  perplexity  and  danger.  To  check  therefore  the 
hostility  of  the  king  of  France,  he  retained  in  his  service 
several  of  the  petty  princes,  whose  territories  lay  on  the 
north  or  south  of  the  limits  of  that  kingdom :  and  to  fortify 
himself  against  the  pope,  he  solicited  the  aid  of  Mohammed 
al  Nassir,  who  had  assumed  the  usual  appellation  of  the  emir 
al  Moumenim,  and  by  his  conquests  in  Spain  had  threatened 
to  extirpate  Christianity  from  the  south  of  Europe*  This  se* 
cret  negociation  was  intrusted  to  the  prudence  of  two  knights, 
Thomas  Hardington  and  Ralph  Fitz-Nichols,  and  of  a  clergy-* 
man  called  Robert  of  London.  On  their  arrival  at  the  palace 
of  the  Moor,  they  were  successively  conducted  through  seve« 
ral  apartments  lined  with  guards,  whose  arms,  manners,  and 

*  PtfiBy  193.      Ann.  Mar|^.  14.     Hemingf.  SSG.     Ann.  Hiborn.  apuil 
Camd.  Ann.  1210. 
t  Paris  198, 194.    Ann.  Mai^.  15. 
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apparel^  excited  the  wonder  of  the  strangers.  The  emir  him- 
self, a  man  of  moderate  stature  and  grave  aspect^  kept  his 
eyes  fixed  on  a  book  lying  before  him.  Having  made  their 
reverences,  they  presented  John^s  letter,  which  was  received 
and  translated  by  an  interpreter.  It  contained,  if  we  may 
believe  the  report  which  was  afterwards  circulated,  an  offer 
of  the  English  crown  to  the  emir,  and  a  promise  on  the  part 
of  John  to  embi^ace  the  mohammedan  faith.  In  this  there  is 
probably  much  exaggeration:  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  de- 
termine the  precise  limits  at  which  the  desperation  of  a  prince 
would  stop,  who  with  John's  disposition  should  find  himself 
in  John's  circumstances.  The  emir  put  to  the  envpys  several 
pertinent  questions,  respecting  the  population  and  strength  of 
the  kingdom,  the  age,  prospects,  and  character  of  the  king; 
and  dismissed  them  with  general  unmeaning  expressions  of 
amity.  But  as  they  retired,  he  recalled  Robert,  and  adjured 
him,  by  his  respect  for  the  christian  faith,  to  say  what  kind 
of  a  man  his  master  was.  He  honestly  replied  that  John  was 
a  tyrant,  and  would  soon  be  deposed  by  his  subjects.  This 
was  the  only  audience  which  they  obtained.  At  their  re- 
turn the  king  gave  to  Robert,  as  the  reward  of  his  services, 
the  custody  of  the  abbey  of  St  Alban's  during  the  interdict: 
a  charge  from  which  he  contrived  to  collect  for  his  own  use 
above  a  thousand  marks.  * 

Four  years  at  length  elapsed,  and  the  king's  obstinacy  was 
still  unsubdued.  The  archbishop  and  other  prelates  present- 
ed to  the  pope  a  strong  remonstrance,  in  which  they  described 
their  own  wrongs  and  those  of  the  clergy  and  religious,  John's 
eruelties  and  impenitence,  and  the  necessity  of  more  power- 
ful measures  to  preserve  the  privileges,  and  punish  the  ene- 
my, of  the  church.  Innocent  with  apparent  un- 
^"^d  *b  willingness  had  recourse  to  the  last  effort  of  his 
the^pope.        authority.     He  absolved  the  vassals  of  John  from 

1213.         their  oaths  of  fealty,  and  exhorted  all  christian 
princes  and  barons  to  unite  in  dethroning  an  im- 
pious king,  and  in  substituting  another  more  worthy,  by  the 
authority  of  the  apostolic  see.j 

•  Some  writers  have  rejected  this  story:  but  it  rests  on  the  best  authori- 
ty, that  of  Paris,  a  monk  of  the  same  monastery,  who  heard  Robert  relate 
it  to  his  companions.  But  I  have  ventured  to  remove  it  from  the  places 
which  it  occupies  in  his  history,  and  to  insert  it  here  for  two  reasons.  1. 
Because  it  occurred  during  the  interdict  (Paris,  Hist.  203.  Vit.  Abbat 
I0i4.)  2.  It  happened  before  the  ^reat  battle  of  Muradel,  which  broke 
tlie  power  of  the  emir,  in  1212  (Paris,  Hist.  206.  Annal.  Waverl.  176).  It 
if»  inserted  at  the  proper  time  in  his  lives  of  the  abbots  of  St  Alban's.  p. 
1044. 

f  Paris,  195.  The  reader  has  seen  that  Innocent  grounded  his  temporal 
pretensions  on  ^e  tight  which  he  possessed  of  judging  of  ^n,  and  of  the 
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John,  however,  might  have  laughed  at  the  im^ 

Cotent.  resentment  of  Innocent,  had  no  monarch    ^^*^ip  pre- 
een  found  willing  to  undertake  the  execution  of    HJ^^e  ^ 
the  sentence.     The  pope  applied  to  the  king  of    Eng^land. 
France ;  and  Philip  lent  a  ready  ear  to  proposals 
so  flattering  to  his  ambition.*     A  numerous  army  was  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine:  and  the  hopes 
of  the  invaders  were  strengthened  by  the  promise  of  co-opera- 
tion from  some  of  the  English  barons.     Neither  did  John 
remain  an  idle  spectator  of  the  storm  which  was  gathering. 
By  his  orders  every  ship  in  his  dominions  capable  of  carrying 
six  horses,  was  collected  in  the  harbour  of  Ports- 
mouth: and  the  sheriffs  of  each  county  summoned       '  ^^'   ' 
to  the  coast  of  Kent,  under  the  penally  of  culvcrtage,  every 
man  able  to  bear  arms  within  the  limits  of  their 
jurisdiction.!    The  fleet  sailed  across  the  chan-       ^^^'  ^^' 
nel,  captured  a  squadron  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  destroyed 
the  ships  in  the  harbour  of  Fecamp,  and  burnt  the  town  of 
Dieppe.     But  the  army  was  too  numerous  for  any  useful  pur- 
pose.    All  who  were  not  bound  by  oath  to  provide  them- 
selves with  a  coat  of  mail,  or  breastplate  of  iron,  or  a  doublet 
protected  with  iron  scales,  were  remanded :  and  in  a  few  days 
another  reduction  was  found  necessary,  from  the  difficulty  of 
supplying  provisions  for  the  multitude  which  remained. |  Still 
the  king  kept  under  his  banners  sixty  thousand  men,  ^<  suf- 
ficient,'' says  the  historian,  <^  to  have  defied  all  the  powers  of 
Europe,  had  they  been  animated  with  love  for  their  sove- 

•blig^tions  of  oaths  (See  note  16).  This  doctriile,  hostile  as  it  might  be  to 
,.the  independence  of  sovereigns)  was  often  supported  by  the  sovereigns 
themselves.  Thus  when  Ricluufd  I.  was  held  in  captivity  by  the  emperor* 
his  mother  Eleanor  repeatedly  solicited  the  pontiif  to  procure  his  liberation 
by  the  exercise  of  that  authority ,  which  he  possessed  over  all  temporal 
princes.  Rym.  i.  72 — 7S,  Thus  also  John  himself  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
invoked  the  aid  of  the  same  authority  to  recover  Normandy  from  the  king 
of  France.  At  first,  indeed,  the  popes  contented  themselves  with  spiritual 
censures:  but  in  an  age,  when  all  notions  of  justice  were  modelled  after  the 
feudal  jurisprudence,  it  was  soon  admitted  that  princes  by  their  disobedience 
became  traitors  to  God;  that  as  traitors  they  ought  to  forfeit  their  king- 
doms, the  fees  which  they  held  of  God:  and  that  to  pronounce  such  sen- 
tence belonged  to  the  pontiff,  the  ricegerent  of  Christ  upon  earth.  By 
these  means  the  servant  of  the  servants  of  God  became  the  sovereign  of  the 
sovereigns,  and  assumed  the  right  of  judging  them  in  his  court,  and  of 
transferring  their  crowns  as  he  thought  just.  *  Paris,  195. 

f  Omnes  liberos  homines  et  servientes,  vel  quicunque  stnt,  et  de  quo< 
eumque  teneant,  qui  arma  habere  debent,  vel  possint,  et  qui  homagiuni 
nobis  vel  ligantiam  fecerunt.  Par.  196.  Of  these  such  as  had  no  land, 
were  to  serve  at  the  king's  expense.— -Culvertage  means  in  plain  English 
the  penalty  of  being  a  turn-tail.  The  culprit  was  liable  by  law  to  the  for* 
friture  of  all  his  property,  and  perpetual  servitude. 

f  Cbron.  Dunst.  59. 
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reign."  But  the  infatuated  prince  had  laboured,  during  the 
whole  con  teat,  to  alienate  the  afTections  of  his  subjects.  The 
instances  which  are  recorded  of  his  despotism  and  lust,  aliQOst 
exceed  belief.  This  at  least  iscertain,  that  he  had  revivea  in 
all  their  severity  the  odious  laws  respecting  the  royal  forests^ 
imposed  the  most  arbitrary  and  oppressive  taxes,"^  troubled 
and  disgraced  by  the  violence  and  licentiousness  of  his  amours 
the  most  noble  families^  and  by  his  suspicions  and  precautions, 
by  demanding  at  one  time  the  security  of  hostages,  and  ex- 
acting at  others  the  surrender  of  castles,  had  converted  the 
most  powerful  barons  into  implacable  enemies.  Among  the 
sixty  thousand  men  arrayed  for  his  defence,  there  was  hardly 
one  on  whose  fidelity  he  could  depend,  t 

While  the  king  lay  at  Dover,  revolving  the . 
Kin^recon-  probable  issue  of  the  contest,  he  was  visited  by 
^^May  13.  Pandulf,  the  confidential  minister  of  the  pope, 
who  in  an  artful  speech  endeavoured  to  work  on 
his  fears  and  suspicions.  Pandulf  described  in  lively  colours 
his  dangerous  situation,  exaggerated  the  power  and  projects 
of  the  king  of  France,  and  darkly  hinted  at  the  discontent 
and  disloyalty  of  the  English  barons.  During  his  speech  ihe 
king's  mind  was  agitated  by  different  passions.  If  pride  and 
resentment  forbade  him  to  yield,  fear  and  superstition  taught  * 
him  to  wish  for  a  compromise.  He  was  fully  aware  of  the 
danger  which  threatened  him:  he  knew  that  in  his  army  the 
perfidy  of  some  was  certain,  the  loyalty  of  all  was  doubtful. 
Last  year,  when  he  marched  to  Chester  to  attack  the  rebellion^ 
Welsh,  he  had  defeated  the  plans  of  the  conspirators  by  sud- 
denly disbanding  his  army,  and  sheltering  himself  within  the 
OQstle  of  Nottingham:!  at  present  to  adopt  a  similar  expedient 
would  be  to  seal  the  act  of  his  deposition.  But  what  on  a 
mind  so  weak  and  superstitious  made  the  most  alarming  im- 
pression, was  the  prediction  of  Peter  the  hermit,  that  before 
the  feast  of  the  ascension  should  be  past  (it  wanted  but  three 
days  to  the  fatal  term),  John  would  have  ceased  to  reign. 
After  a  long  struggle  and  with  evident  reluctance  he  sub* 

*  Besides  his  exactions  from  the  laity  he  had  at  his  return  from  Ireland 
exacted  40»00^  from  the  Cistercian,  and  100,000/.  from  the  other  monks. 
Par.  193.  There  appears  some  exagg^erationin  these  sums.  The  Annales 
Waverlienses  reduce  the  40,000  to  33,300,  and  those  of  Marjpin  to  37,000. 
He  had,  however,  the  policy  or  cruelty  to  make  all  the  religfious  houses 
give  him  charters,  in  which  they  declared  that  the  monies  extorted  by  him 
since  his  accession  were  free  gifts,  for  which  they  did  not  expect  to  be  re- 
paid.   Ann.  Waver.  173.  f  ^^^  196. 1^7. 

i  Paris,  194.  Ann.  Marg.  15.  It  was  rumoured  that  the  barons  had  con- 
spired to  place  tlie  celebrated  Simon  of  ftlontfort  on  the  throne.  Ghron. 
Xiunstap.  57, 


% 
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scribed  an  instrument,  which  he  had  on  a  former  occasion 
rejected.  By  this  it  was  stipulated,  that  Langton  should  be 
admitted  to  the  archbishopric  of  Cantei*buiy;  that  the  exiles 
both  clergy  and  laity  should  be  restored  to  their  lands  and 
offices;  that  all  persons  imprisoned  on  account  of  the  late  quar* 
rel,  should  be  liberated;  that  all  outlawries  should  be  reversed, 
and  a  promise  given  that  such  judgments  should^no  longer  be 
pronounced  against  the  clergy;  tliat  full  restitution  should  b^ 
made  for  monies  unlawfully  seized,  and  injuries  wantonly 
inflicted;  and  that  on  the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions  the 
sentences'  of  interdict  and  excommunication  should  be  re- 
voked, and  the  exiled  bishops  should  swear  at  the  king's 
pleasure  to  be  true  and  faithful  subjects.  Four  of  the  most 
powerful  barons  guaranteed  with  their  oaths  the  pcrforman<^ 
of  these  stipulations  on  the  part  of  John.* 

This  happened  on  the  thirteenth  of  May.  The  s^^toin 
next  day  was  spent  by  John,  his  council,  and  the  fealty  to  the 
papal  minister,  in  secret  and  anxious  cbnsultation.  pope. 
On  the  following  morning,  in  the  church  of  the  ^^^  ^^* 
templars,  and  in  the  presence  of  Pandulf,  the  king,  surround- 
ed  by  the  prelates,  barons,  and  knights,  took  in  the  usual 
manner  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  pope;  the  very  same  oath, 
which  vassals  took  to  their  lords.  He  swore  that  he  would 
be  faithful  to  God,  to  the  blessed  Peter,  to  the  Roman  church, 
to  pope  Innocent,  and  to  Innocent's  rightful  successors;  thaft 
he  would  not  by  word,  or  deed,  or  assent,  abet  their  enemies 
to  the  loss  of  life,  or  limb,  or  liberty:  that  he  would  ktep 
their  counsel,  and  never  reveal  it  to  their  injury :  and  that  he 
would  aid  them  to  the  best  of  his  power,  to  preserve  and  de- 
fend against  all  men  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and  especial* 
ly  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland,  t  At  the  same 
time,  to  complete  the  transactions  of  this  extraordinary  day, 
he  put  into  the  hands  of  the  envoy  a  charter  subscribed  by 
himself,  one  archbishop,  one  bishop,  nine  earls,  and  two  ba- 
rons. This  instrument  testified,  that  the  king,  as  an  atone- 
ment for  his  offences  against  God  and  the  church,  had  deter- 

•  Paris,  197.    Ifym.  i.  170. 

f  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  kin^  did  homage  to  Pandulf  a.s  the  pope's 
representative.  But  this  is  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer,  and  is 
contradicted  by  the  king^s  charter,  in  which  he  says  that  he  swears  fealty 
according  to  the  form  subjoined,  and  will  do  homage,  whenever  he  shttl 
actually  be  in  the  presence  of  the  pope:  fidelitatem  secundum  subscriptam 
formam  facimiu  juramus,  et  homagium  ligeum  in  praesentia  domini  Papae, 
si  coram  eo  esse  poterimus,;/!feibfMM.— Paris  says  this  waa  done  in  conse- 
quence of  a  sentence  passed  at  Rome,  juzta  quod  Roma  fuent  sententiammy 
p.  196.  But  the  contrary  is  evident  from  Iiioocent's  correspondence.  See 
Segist  Inn.  III.  foL  154  et  seq. 
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minBd  to  humble  himself,  in  imitation  of  him,  who  for  our 
sake  had  humbled  himself  even  unto  death:  that  he  had,  there- 
fore, not  through  fear  or  force,  but  of  his  own  free  will,  and 
with  the  unanimous  consent  of  his  barons,  granted  to  God,  to 
the  holy  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  to  pope  Innocent,  and  Inno- 
cent's rightful  successors,  the  kingdom  of  England  and  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  to  be  held  of  him  and  of  the  Roman 
church  in  fee,  by  the  annual  rent  of  one  thousand  marks,  with 
tlie  reservation  to  himself  and  his  heirs  of  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  the  peculiar  rights  of  the  crown.*  The  next 
day,  the  feast  of  the  ascension,  the  period  fixed  by  the  hermit, 
was  to  the  king  a  day  of  anxiety  and  suspense.  As  soon  as 
it  was  passed,  he  condemned  Peter  and  his  son  as  false  pro- 
phets; and  ordered  them  to  be  dragged  at  the  tails  of  horses, 
and  hanged  on  gibbets.  The  justice  of  the  sentence  was  de- 
nied by  many,  who  contended  that  the  king,  by  swearing  feal- 
ty to  the  pope,  had  verified  their  prediction. 

This  transaction  has  heaped  eternal  infamy  on 
Nature  and  ^j^g  memory  of  John.  Every  epithet  of  reproach 
this  trans-  ^^^  ^^^"  expended  by  writers  and  readers  against 
action.  the  pusillanimity  of  a  prince,  who  could  lay  the 

crown  of  England  at  the  foot  of  a  foreign  priest, 
and  receive  it  from  him  again  as  his  vassal  and  tributary.  It 
was  certainly  a  disgraceful  act:  but  there  are  some  consider- 
ations, which,  if  they  do  not  remove,  will  at  least  extenuate 
his  oflfence.  Though  the  principles  of  morality  are  unchange- 
able, our  ideas  of  honour  and  infamy  perpetually  vary  with 
the  ever-varying  state  of  society.  To  judge  impartially  of  our 
ancestors,  we  are  not  to  measure  their  actions  by  the  stand- 
ard of  our  present  manners  and  notions:  we  should  transport 
ourselves  back  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived ;  and  take  into 
tlie  account  their  political  institutions,  their  principles  of  le- 

*  Paris,  199.  Annal.  Burt.  TTO.  Kegist.  Auten.  Inn.  ITT.  fol.  154.  It 
was  expressly  provided,  that  besides  the  1000  marks,  the  annual  payment 
of  the  Peter-pence  should  be  continued.  It  amounted  to  19^/.  89.  paid 
from  the  diiferent  dioceses  in  the  following  proportions,  as  I  transcribed 
them  ex  Regist.  Autent.   Inn.  III.  in  the  Vatican  library. 


Canterbury    7 

18 

Lincoln        42 

0 

Hereford 

6 

0 

Rochester      5 

12 

Chester          8 

0 

Bath 

11 

5 

London        16 

10 

Winchester  17 

8 

Salisbury 

7 

0 

Norwich       21 

10 

Oxford           9 

5 

Coventry 

10 

5 

Ely  •              5 

0 

Worcester    10 

5 

York 

11 

10 

In  a  letter  to  bis  legate  in  England  Innocent  complains,  that  the  real 
amount  collected  by  the  bishops  was  about  1000  marks  more.  Probably 
tbey  retained  for  themselves  the  excess  above  the  sum  originally  transmit- 
ted to  Rome  in  the  Saxon  ^mes.  Rym*  i.  182. 
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gislalion  and  government  1.  Now  in  the  thirteenth  centary 
there  was  nothing  so  very  degrading  in  the  state  of  vassalage. 
It  was  the  condition  of  most  of  the  princes  of  Christendom. 
Even  the  king  of  Scotland  was  the  vassal  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
hndy  and  the  king  of  England  the  vassal  of  the  king  of  France; 
the  one  for  the  lands,  whatever  they  ivere,  which  he  held  of 
the  English  crown,  the  other  for  his  transmarine  territories : 
and  both  were  fireque^y  seen  in  public  on  their  knees,  swear- 
ing fealty,  and  doing  Iromage  to  their  feudal  superiors.  John 
himself  had  been  present  when  William  the  lion  subjected  the 
Scottish  crown  to  the  English:  and  it  was  but.  nine  years 
since  Peter,  the  king  of  Arragon,  had  voluntarily  become  the 
vassal  of  Innocent,  and  bound  himself  and  his  successors  to 
the  yearly  payment  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  ounces  of  gold 
to  the  holy  see.*  Nor  were  similar  precedents  wanting  in  his 
own  family.  He  knew  that  his  father  Henry,  powerful  as  he 
was,  had  become  the  feudatory  of  pope  Alexander  III. :  and 
that  his  brother,  the  lion-hearted  Richard,  had  resigned  his 
crown  to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  consented  to  hold  it 
of  him  by  the  payment  of  a  yearly  rent  John  in  his  distress 
followed  these  examples:  and  the  result  seems  to  have  recom- 
mended his  conduct  to  the  imitation  of  the  Scottish  patriots, 
who,  to  defeat  the  claim  of  his  grandson  Edward  I.,  acknow- 
ledged the  pope  for  their  superior  lord,  and  maintained  that 
Scotland  had  always  been  a  fief  of  the  church  of  Rome.t  2. 
Neither  is  the  blame  of  this  transaction  to  be  confined  to  the 
king.  It  must  be  shared  with  him  by  the  great  council  of 
the  barons,  his  constitutional  advisers,  the  very  men,  who  two 
years  later  extorted  from  him  the  grant  of  their  liberties  in  the 
plain  of  Runnymead.  The  cession  was  made  by  their  advice 
and  with  their  consent:  whence  it  may  be  fairly  presumed 
that  there  was  something  in  the  existing  circumstances,  which 
would  justify  the  king,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned.  Some 
writers  have  imagined  that  their  motive  was  the  hope  of 
averting  the  threatened  invasion,  or  if  it  could  not  be  avert- 
ed, of  at  least  preserving  John  on  the  throne  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  same  power,  which  had  so  nearly  precipitated  him  , 
from  it  There  is,  however,  some  reason  to  believe  that  it 
originated  with  the  barons  themselves,  who  eagerly  rrasped 
at  the  opportunity  of  humbling  the  pride,  and  checking  the 
violence,  of  the  despot,  whom  they  abhorred.  From  that  mo- 
ment they  began  to  demand  the  erant  of  their  liberties*  On 
his  refusal  they  appealed  by  their  agents  to  the  gratitude  of 

*  Zurita,  Indicul.  rer.  Amg.  1. 1.    Trivet,  147. 
t  See  chap.  iii.  of  thi»  volume. 
Vol.  III.  5 
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the  pope,  now  become  his  and  their  sovereign,  reminding  him 
that  <^  it  was  not  to  the  good  will  of  the  king,  but  to  them, 
and  the  compulsion  which  they  had  employ^,  that  he  was 
indebted  for  his  superiority  over  the  English  crown."*  In- 
nocent, however,  supported  the  cause  of  his  vassal:  and  the 
barons  transferred  their  allegiance  to  Louis,  the  son  of  Philip. 
The  men,  who  could  thus  place  on  the  throne  the  heir  of  the 
French  monarchy,  were  certainly  capable  of  svriijecting  it  to 
the  feudal  control  of  the  head  of  their  church. 

The  transactions  at  Dover  were  soon  known 
Philip  in-  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  channel^  and  Pandulf 
ders.*  ^  *"  himself  hastened  to  detail  the  particulars  to  the 
king  of  France,  who  lay  with  a  powerful  army  at 
Boulogne.  At  the  news  his  hopes  of  acquiring  the  English 
crown,  the  dream  of  his  ambition,  melted  away;  and  his  dis- 
content exhausted  itself  in  invectives  against  the  selfish,  p^^ 
fidious  policy  of  Uie  pontifi*.  To  his  council  he  proposed  to 
<iontinue  the  enterprise;  but  was  interrupted  by  Ferrand,  earl 
of  Flanders,  a  secret  ally  of  the  English  monarch,  who  ob- 
served that  he  should  not  deem  it  a  duty  to  follow  his  lord  in 
an  unjust  expeditioi^  These  words  excited  a  violent  dispute: 
charges  and  recriminations  were  rt^rown  from  one  to  the 
other:  and  Philip  closed  the  debate  with  a  solemn  declaration, 
that  either  Flanders  should  be  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
France,  or  France  should  become  a  province  of  Flanders. 
Aware  of  his  danger,  the  count  immediately  fled:  Philip 
hastily  followed  his  footsteps:  Cassel,  Ipres,  and  Bruges,  were 
reduced;  and  the  French  army  encamped  under  the  walls  of 
the  strong  city  of  Ghent 

It  was  fortunate  for  Ferrand  that  the  English  navy  lay  at 
this  moment  i^  the  hhrbour  of  Portsmouth,  and  was  ready  to 
put  to  sea.  Seven  hundred  knights  with  a  numerous  body  of 
infantry  embarked  on  board  of  five  hundred  ships,  and  steered 
for  the  harbour  of  Swyne.  The  French  fleet,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  Rigord,  the  chaplain  of  Philip,  amount- 
ed to  more  than  thrice  that  number,  had  already  arrived:  but  a 
part  only  could  be  admitted  within  the  port  of  Damme;  and 
the  remainder  had  been  left  without  any  protection  by  the 
troops,  who  were  employed  in  plundering  the  neighbouring 

*  Qood  Tos  annuum  reditum  domino  Paps  et  ecclesix  Romanae  conces- 
sistis,  et  alios  honores  quos  ecclesix  Komanx  eihibitistia,  non  sponte,  nee 
ex  devotione,  imo  ex  timore*  et  per  eoa  coacfus,  fccistis.  Tliis  passag^e  ap- 
pears to  mc  decisive  of  the  part  taken  by  the  barons.  It  is  contained  in  a 
private  letter  to  John  from  his  agent  at  Rome  (Hym.  i.  185),  who  reports 
the  assertions  of  the  barons  to  the  pontiff. 
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villages.  This  unexpected  meeting  was  most  fortunate  for 
the  English.  The  French  mariners  opposed  but  a  feeble  re- 
sistance: three  hundred  sail,  laden  with  military  stores  and 
provisions,  were  captured:  more  than  one  hundred  were 
burnt:  and  the  others  maintained  a  doubtful  combat  within 
the  port,  against  their  assailants  and  the  inhabitants.  The 
whole  fleet  might  have  been  destroyed,  had  not  the  temerity 
of  the  English  commander,  William  the  Longsword,  earl  of 
Salisbury,  and  the  king's  illegitimate  brother,  induced  him 
to  divide  his  forces;  and  by  sending  a  part  in  pursuit  of  the 
plunderers,  to  prolong  the  contest  till  the  French  army  ar- 
rived from  Ghent.  The  English  were  now  driven  to  their 
ships  with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  men:  an  advantage  which, 
however,  did  not  indemnify  Philip  for  the  former  disaster. 
He  had  lost  the  means  of  supporting  his  army  in  Flanders,  or 
of  conveying  it  to  England.  He  burnt  Damme  , 
and  the  remains  of  his  fleet:  and  after  a  short  and 
inglorious  campaign  returned  in  sullen  discontent  to  his  own 
frontiers.  Ferrand  recovered  his  tenitory  as  far  as  St. 
Omer.* 

The  consequences  of  the  transaction  at  Dover 
now  began  to  unfold  themselves.    John  had  con-    t^^'o'^tu^ 
sented  that  the  outlaws,  both  laity  and  clergy, 
should  return  to  their  native  country:  but,  ks  little  reliance 
could  be  placed  on  the  word  of  the  king,  it  had  been  stipu- 
lated that  twenty-four  barons  should  engage  to  protect  them 
from  insult  or  injury.     Instruments  to  this  effect  had  been 
executed  and  delivered  to  John  :  but,  instead  of  transmitting, 
he  retained  them  in  his  possession.     He  still  cherished  a 
lingering  hope  that  some  fortunate  accident  might  enable  him 
to  break  his  eagagements,  and  throw  of  the  shackles  with 
which  he  felt  himself  galled.     The  success  of  his  fleet  en- 
couraged that  hope.     He  forgot  the  conditions  of  the  late 
pacification;  and,  to  carry  the  war  into  France,  summoned  all 
his  retainers  to  meet  him  at  Portsmouth.     But  when  he  or- 
dered them  to  embark,  the  barons  refused  to  obey,  and  in- 
sisted that  he  should  previously  recall  the  exiles.     The  king 
was  compelled  to  acquiesce:  and  at  his  invitation       j^^|    jg 
Langton,  the  bishops  of  London,  Ely,  Hereford, 
Lincoln,  and  Bath,  the  prior  and  monks  of  Christ  church,, 
and  their  companions,  returned.     They  met  at  Winchester: 
John  and  the  cardinal  embraced :  and  the  sentence       j^^|   20 
of  excommunication  was  publicly  revoked  at  the 
entrance  of  the  cathedral.     But  the  archbishop  had  prrviout^ly 
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required  him  to  repeat  his  oath  of  fealty  to  the  pontiff,  and 
to  swear  that  he  would  abolish  all  illegal  customs,  restore  to 
every  man  his  rights,  and  revive  the  laws  of  the  good  king 
Edward:  words  of  vague  and  uncertain  import  to  the  multi* 
tude,  but  sufiSciently  understood  by  the  few,  who  had  been 
initiated  in  the  secret* 

The  king  now  hastened  again  to  Portsmouth, 

st'^Alb  ^^      ordered  the  troops  to  embark,  and  with  a  favour- 

Aue.*!**     ^^^^  wind  set  sail  for  the  French  coast     He 

reached  the  island  of  Jersey  with  a  few  ships: 
but  found  that  none  of  the  barons  had  followed  him.  They, 
under  the  plea  that  the  time  of  their  service  was  expired,  had 
repaired  to  a  council  at  St  Alban's,  in  which  Fitz-Peter,  the 
justiciary,  presided.  Their  resolves  were  issued  in  the  form 
of  royal  proclamations,  which  ordered  the  laws  granted  by 
Henry  I.  to  be  universally  observed;  and  denounced  capital 
punishment  against  the  sheriffs,  foresters,  or  officers  of  the 
king,  who  should  exceed  the  strict  line  of  their  duty.  If  it 
be  asked  why  the  laws  of  Henry  I.  were  substituted  for  those 
of  Edward,  the  answer  is  easy.  The  latter  could  be  collect- 
ed only  from  the  doubtful  testimony  of  tradition:  but  it  was 
assumed  that  they  had  been  embodied  in  the  charter,  which 
Henry  had  granted  at  his  accession,  t 

Jn  the  mean  time  John  had  landed,  breathing 
Ijjmgton  re-  revenge  against  the  traitors,  who  had  abandoned 
kin^.  their  sovereign.     He  determined  to  punish  their 

disobedience  by  military  execution:  and  had  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Northampton,  when  he  was  overtaken  by.  the 
primate,  who  reminded  him  that  it  was  the  right  of  the  ac- 
cused to  be  tried  and  judged  by  their  peers.  <^  Rule  you  the 
ohurch,'^  replied  the  king,  ^^and  leave  me  to  govern  the 
state."  He  continued  his  march  to  Nottingham,  and  at  Not- 
tingham he  was  again  assailed  by  Langton.  That  prelate  re- 
peated his  former  observations;  asserted  that  the  barons  were 
ready  to  answer  in  the  king's  court;  and  concluded  by  de- 
claring, that  if  John  persisted  to  refuse  them  the  justice  of  a 
trial,  he  should  deem  it  his  duty  to  excommunicate  every  per- 
son, with  the  exception  of  the  king  himself,  who  should  en- 
gage in  so  impious  a  warfare.  John  yielded  with  reluctance, 
and  for  the  sake  of  form  summoned  the  accused  to  appear  on 
a  certain  dav  before  him  or  his  justices.^ 

*  Paris  203.     Rym.  i.  171,  172.     Anna!.  Waver.  178." 
t  Paris.  201.  i  Ibid. 
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Throe  weeks  had  scarcely  elapsed  since  the 
meetiag  at  St.  Alban's,  when  a  second  meeting    gf^^^l*^ 
was  convened  at  St  Paul's  in  London.     Its  os-    /Aue^s! 
tensible  object  was  to  ascertain  the  damages  sus- 
tained by  the  outlaws  during  the  late  quarrel.    But  Langton 
called  the  barons  aside,  read  to  them  the  charter  of  Henry, 
and  commented  on  its  provisions.     They  answered  by  loud 
acclamations;  and  the  archbishop,  taking  advantage  of  their 
enthusiasm,  administered  to  them  an  oath,  by  which  they 
bound  themselves  to  each  other,  to  conquer  or  die  in  the  de- 
fence of  their  liberties** 

We  shall  now  witness  an  important  change  in 
the  politics  of  the  pontiff.    Hitherto  he  had  sup-    ^*^'^^'*" 
ported  the  cause  of  the  primate  and  barons:  hence- 
forth he  will  espouse  the  interests  of  the  king.    The  cardinal 
Nieholas,  bishop  of  Tusculum,  arrived  with  the       ^      e^ 
title  of  legate,  and  with  instructions  to  settle  the 
amount  of  the  restitution  to  be  made  to  the  outlaws,  and, 
when  that  was  done,  to  take  off  the  interdict     It  was  soon 
discovered  that  with  much  seeming  impartiality,  he  inclined 
to  the  side  of  the  king,  who  had  again  taken  the       ^^  2. 
oath  of  fealty  to  Innocent,  and  in  addition,  had 
done  homage  to  the  legate,  as  Innocent's  representative. 
Three  successive  assemblies  were  held  without  any  result 
The  losses  of  the  sufferers^  whose  property  had  been  pillaged, 
woods  felled,  and  houses  burnt,  were  so  enormous,  that  the 
king  would  not,  perhaps  could  not,  repair  them.        j^^^  ^ 
At  length  the  demands  of  the  inferidr  daimants 
were  postponed:  the  payment  of  fifteen  thousand  marks  re- 
laxed the  importunity  of  the  prelates:  and  it  was  resolved  by 
common  consent,  that  the  decision  of  the  controversy  should 
be  referred  to  the  equity  of  the  pontiff    After  hearing  the 
arguments  on  both  sides,  Innocent  gave  an  initiatory  award, 
by  which  it  was  ordered  that  the  king  should  pay  to  the  bi- 
shops forty  thousand  marks,  including  the  sums  already  re- 
ceived; that  he  should  give  security  for  the  discharge  of  any 
other  damages  to  be  hereafter  awarded  by  the  pontiff;  and 
that  the  interdict  should  be  immediately  recalled.t 

John,  in  the  mean  time,  confident  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  pope,  and  unopposed  by  the  contu-    ^^^^  ^^ 
macy  of  his  barons,  had  sailed  to  the  coast  of 
Poitou,  had  been  joined  by  the  lords  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  had  penetrated  to  the  city  of  Angers.     There  he  was 

•  Paris,  202.     Annal.  Waver.  178. 
t  Paris,  207—2.10.     llym.  i.  176.  187. 
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found  by  the  messengers  from  Rome;  who^  hav- 

^^^^7       '^^8  ^'Gccived  his  oalh  that  he  would  observe  the 

'^"^  papal  award,  hastened  to  England,  and  revoked 

June  29.      ^^  interdict,  after  it  had  lasted  more  than  six 

years.  John  immediately  marched  into  Bretagne: 
but  his.  progress  was  arrested  by  the  arrival  of  Louis,  tlie  son 
of  Philip:  and  from  that  moment  both  armies,  as  it  were  by 
mutual  consent^  suffered  the  war  to  linger,  and  waited  the 
issue  of  the  campaign  in  the  norlh.  There  the  allies  of  John, 
Otho,  the  emperor  of  Germany,*  Fcrrand,  earl  of  Flanders, 
and  William,  earl  of  Boulogne,  had  joined  the  English  forces 
under  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  hastened  at  the  head  of  moi^ 
than  one  hundred  thousand  men  to  invade  the  French  territory. 
To  this  torrent  Philip  could  not  oppose  half  the  number  of 
combatants;  but  the  deficiency  was  supplied  by  the  spirit  and 
gallantry  of  his  followers,  the  flower  of  the  chivalry  of  France. 
The  armies  met  at  Bouvines,  an  obscure  village  on  the  river 
J  27  Marque,  between  Lisle  and  Tournay.  Of  the 
^  ^  *  action  which  followed,  so  fatal  to  the  prospects  of 
John,  so  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  Philip,  I  shall  not  pretend 
to  give  the  details:  a  few  anecdotes  of  the  principal  leadeis 
may  prove  interesting  to  the  reader.  1.  Philip  was  at  one 
time  in  the  most  imminent  danger.  Trusting  to  the  temper 
of  his  armour,  he  had  fearlessly  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the 
combatants.  A  German  on  foot,  who  espied  an  opening  be- 
tween his  visor  and  cuirass,  made  a  desperate  push  at  his 
throat  with  a  barbed  lance.  He  missed  his  aim:  but  the 
hook  caught  the  strap  of  the  helmet,  and  the  king  was  drag- 
ged from  his  horse.  Though  the  soldier  kept  his  hold,  Philip 
rose  on  his  feet  Otho  hastened  to  overpower  his  enemy ; 
while  the  French  knights  rushed  forward  to  rescue  their 
sovereign.  After  a  desperate  conflict  he  was  disengaged, 
remounted  his  horse,  and  continued  the  battle.  2.  The  em- 
peror could  boast  of  having  escaped  from  equal  danger.  lie 
wielded  with  both  hands  a  one-edged  sword  of  enormous 
weight:  and  at  each  stroke  stunned  or  unhorsed  an  opponent. 

*  otho  was  son  to  Henry  tlie  lion,  duke  of  Saxony,  and  nephew  to  Jolm.. 
After  the  death  of  Henry  VI.,  emperor  of  Germany,  he  opposed  the  clahn 
of  Philip,  duke  of  Suabia,  the  brotlier  of  the  deceased  prince.  After  an 
unsuccessful  war,  he  was  freed  fi*om  his  competitor  by  the  hand  of  an  as- 
sassin, and  obtained  the  imperial  crown.  By  advancing^  pretensions  which 
he  had  formorly  abandoned,  he  incuired  Uic  resentment  uf  Innocent,  liis 
former  protector,  lie  was  excommunicated.  Innocent  and  the  kmg  ol 
France  formed  a  league  in  favour  of  Frederic,  son  to  llcnry  VI.,  who  was 
crowned  by  the  puutiiF.  Otho,  unable  to  oppose  lus  rival,  retired  to  his 
patrimonial  estates  at  Druuswick,  and  c!icciful1y  cnleml  into  the  kanuc 
Rgainst  his  enemy,  the  French  ki»g\ 
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During  the  battle  he  had  three  chargers  killed  under  him. 
<0n  one  of  these  occasions,  Du  Barre,  an  athletic  knight,  seiz- 
ing him  round  the  waist,  endeavoured  to  carry  him  off:  nor 
was  it  without  difficulty  that  he  was  liberated  by  the  efforts 
of  his  guards.  On  another  he  received  on  his  breast  a  stroke 
from  a  battle-axe,  which  was  repelled  by  the  strength  of  his 
cuirass.  A  second  stroke  wounded  his  horse  on  the  head: 
and  the  animal,  impatient  of  pain,  wheeled  roOnd,  and  carried 
him  out  of  the  combat  3.  The  earl  of  Salisbury  chanced  to 
meet  the  bishop  of  Ueafivais.  The  captivity  of  that  prelate 
had  not  extinguished  his  passion  for  fighting:  but  his  only 
weapon  was  a  club,  that  he  mrght  not,  as  he  pretended,  shed 
blood  in  violation  of  the  canons.  With  a  single  stroke  he 
brought  the  earl  to  the  ground,  and  made  him  his  prisoner. 
4.  The  earl  of  Boulogne,  out  of  respect  for  the  Sunday,  had 
proposed  to  defer  the  engagement  to  the  morrow;  and  had 
been  called  a  coward  and  traitor  for  his  advice.  When  his 
companions  fled,  he  refused  to  accompany  them;  fought  till 
his  horse  was  killed;  and  at  last,  unable  to  rise,  surrendered 
to  De  Guerin,  bishop  elect  of  Senlis,  who  had  refused  to  carry 
arms,  but  at  the  request  of  Philip  had  undertaken  to  marshal 
his  forces,  and  to  regulate  their  movements.  5.  But  the 
man,  whose  captivity  afforded  the  king  the  greatest  pleasure, 
was  the  earl  of  Flanders,  his  inveterate  enemy.  He  was 
wounded  and  taken.  Philip  conducted  him  to  Paris,  exposed 
him  to  the  derision  of  the  citizens,  and  confined  him  in  a 
dungeon  during  the  rest  of  his  reign.* 

The  defeat  at  Bouvines  broke  all   the  mea- 
sures of  John,  who  solicited  and  obtained  from    ^''^^^^f 
Philip  a  truce  for  five  years,  and  returned  from    JJ^ons/  ^^ 
an  inglorious  campaign  in  France  to  a  still  more       oct.  19. 
inglorious  contest  in  England.     On  the  20th  of 
November  the  barons  assembled  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Edmuod's, 
under  the  pretence  of  celebrating  the  festival  of  the  patron 
saint:  their  real  object  was  to  mature  their  plan  of  future 
operations,  without  awakening  the  suspicion  of  their  sove- 
reign.    Many  secret  meetings  were  held:  the  different  liber- 
ties for  which  they  were  to  contend,  were  accurately  defined: 
.  _       and  it  was  determined  to  demand  them  in  a  body 
when  the  king  should  hold  his  court  at  the  festival 
of  Christmas.     Before  they  separated,  they  advanced  singly 
to  the  high  altar,  and  took  a  solemn  oath,  to  withdraw  their 
allegiance,  if  John  should  reject  their  claims^  and  to  levy  war 

•  Sec  Parisi  211.    Weston,  273.    RigoinJ,  61. 63.    Guil.  Brit,  rhilijv.  I, 
x.  xi. 
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upon  him,  till  he  should  grant  them.  At  Christmaa  he  was 
at  Worcester;  but  whether  he  had  received  intelHgence  of 
their  design,  or  was  alarmed  at  the  solitude  of  his  court,  he 
departed  suddenly  the  next  day,  rode  to  London,  and  shut 

himself  up  in  the  Temple.     The  confederates 
1215. '       followed  in  great  numbers,  and  on  the  feast  of 

the  Epiphany  presented  their  demands.  The 
king  at  first  assumed  an  air  of  superiority,  and  insisted  not 
only  that  they  should  recede  from  such  claims,  but;  should 
assure  him  (inder  their  hands  and  seals  that  they  would  never 
make  them  again.  The  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  earl  of 
'  Chests,  and  the  lord  Willianr  Brewer,  consented:  the  others 
obstinately  refused.  He  had  then  recourse  to  delay:  and 
offered,  on  the  security  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  the 
bishop  of  Ely,  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  to  give  them  a  sa- 
tisfactory answer  at  the  following  Easter.  This  proposal, 
after  much  hesitation,  was  accepted.* 

The  interval  was  spent  by  the  king  in  en- 
Gnnttothe  deavoors  to  fortify  himself  aeainst  this  formidable 
chordiof  conspiracy.  To  the  clergy  he  granted  a  charter 
j^  e  ec-  ^£.  j^,^  election,  by  which  it  was  provided,  that 
Jul.  15.  the  custody  of  ail  cathedral,  collegiate,  and  conven- 
^  tual  churches^  when  they  became  vacant,  should, 
as  w«3  usual,  be  vested  in  the  crown:  that  whenever  the  royal 
license  to  elect  a  new  prelate  was  asked,  it  should  be  im- 
mediately granted,  and  diat  if  it  were  refused,  it  should  still 
be  lawful  to  proceed  to  the  election:  that  no  influence  should 
be  used  to  prevent  the  electors  from  choosing  whom  they 
pleased:  and  that  when  the  prelate  elect  was  presented  to 
the  king^  he  should  not  refuse  his  approbation,  unless  lawful 

reasons  could  be  assigned  for  the  refusal.    Having 
^  '  thus,  as  he  hoped,  mollified  the  clergy,  he  ordered 

the  iherifis  to  assemble  the  freemen  of  the  different  counties, 
and  tender  to  them  the  oath  of  allegiance:  and  to  obtain  for 
himself  the  security,  which  the  church  gave  to  the  crusaders, 
he  took  the  cross,  and  engaged  by  vow  to  wage  war  against 
the  infidels.t 

*  Compart  Parii^  213»  213,  with  the  letter  in  Vtymer,  i.  184, 185.  By 
«ofne  mistake  it  is  placed  among  the  records  of  the  year  1314^  but  evident- 
ly relates  to  transactions  of  1215. 

f  Paris,  213. 221.  Rym.  i.  198.  I  ought  perhaps  to  have  mentioned  on  a 
former  occasion,  the  privileges  enjoyal  by  the  crusaders.  The  first  ^vas 
an  exemption  from  the  obligation  of  doing  canonical  penance.  The  pil> 
l^mage  to  Jerusalem  was  taken  in  commutation.  But  this  indulgence,  as 
It  was  called,  was  confined  to  the  sole  case,  when  the  expedition  had  been 
undertaken  from  motive*  of  piety  do^e.  If  the  pilgrim  had  interest  or 
honour  in  view,  he  was  warned  that  he  was  still  subject  to  the  ancient  dis- 
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Both  parties  had   despatched  messengers  to 
Rome,  to  solicit  the  protection  of  their  feudal     Popc  re- 
superior.     But  it  was  in  vain  that  the  barons  ap-    SJ^^^^ng, 
pealed  to  the  gratitude  of  Innocent :  he  deemed  it 
his  interest  and  duty  to  support  the  cause  of  his 
vassal.     In   a   letter  to  Langton   he  inveighed       Mar.  19. 
against  the  injustice  of  refusing  to  John  those 
rights,  which  had  been  peaceably  possessed  by  the  crown  in 
the  reigns  of  his  father  and  brother;  insinuated  that  the  arch- 
bishop himself  was  accused  of  being  the  fomenter  of  the  dis- 
turbance; and  commanded  him  to  exert  all  his  authority  to 
restore  harmony  between  the  king  and    his    vassals.     In 
another  to  the  barons  he  reprehended  them  for  seeking  to 
extort  by  violence,  what  they  should  have  asked  as  a  favour; 
and  promised,  if  they  would  behave  with  moderation  and 
humility,  to  interpose  his  good  offices,  and  obtain  for  them 
from  the  kin£,  whatever  they  could  reasonably  expect.     la 
both  he  annulled  by  his  own  authority  all  confederacies  form- 
ed since  the  pacification  of  Dover;  and  forbade,  under  the 
penalty  of  excommunication,  any  such  to  be  formed  for  the 
future.  * 

In  Easter  week  the  barons  assembled  at  Stam- 
ford,   and    with    two    thousand    knights*,    their    ^^Jf  ^^' 
esquires  and  followers,  proceeded  to  Braekley, 
The  king  lay  at  Oxford;  and  commissioned  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Warenne,  to  go 
and  ascertain  their  demands.     They  brought  him  back  a  pa«>. 
per  of  the  same  import  with  that  which  had  been  presented 
to  him  before ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  heard  it  read,  he  ex- 
claimed: <'They  might  as  well  have  demanded  my  crown. 
Do  they  think  I  will  ^rant  them  liberties,  whieh  will  make  me 
a  slaveP'^t    The  commissioners  were  remanded  with  instruc- 
tions to  appeal  in  the  first  place  to  the  pope,  the  feudal  lord 
of  England,  and  protector  of  all  who  had  taken  the  cross; 

cipline.  Quicunque  pro  sola  devotione,  non  pro  honoris  aut  pecuniae  adep- 
tione,  ad  libemndam  ecclesiam  dei  Hierusalem  profectus  fuerit,  iter  illud 
pro  omni  poenitentia  ei  reputetur.  Con.  Claramon.  can.  ii. — The  second 
priviieg^e  was,  that  till  their  return  their  persons,  goods,  and  estates  were 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  church.  It  was,  indeed,  proper  that 
persons  who  ventured  their  lives  for  a  cause,  which  was  deemed  the  cause 
of  all  Christendom,  should  be  exempt  from  vexatious  exactions  during  their 
absence:  but  it  was  cruel  to  debar  those,  who  had  just  claims  against  the 
crusaders,  from  the  prosecution  of  their  rights  during  the  same  time.  Many 
took  the  cross  for  the  mere  purpose  of  eluding  the  pursuit  of  their  credit- 
ors, or  of  suspending  the  actions  which  had  been  commenced  against  them. 

•  lijm.  1 184.  196,  197. 

t  It  was  probably  the  same  instrument  which  is  priilted  in  the  lieges 
Saxonies,  p.  356.    Ex.  lib.  MS.  Vet.  Arch.  Cant. 

Vol.  hi.  6 
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then  to  offer  the  abolition  of  the  evil  customs  which  had  been 
introduced  during  his  reign  and  that  of  his  brother;  and,  if 
this  did  not  give  satisfaction,  to  add  that  he  was  also  willing 
to  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  his  court  with  respect  to  any 

{rrievances  which  might  have  arisen  during  the  time  of  his 
ather  Henry  II.    By  the  barons  these  proposals  were  re- 
ceived as  mere  evasions:  and  an  answer  was  returned,  that 
they  would  be  content  with  nothing  short  of  their  original 
demands.     Pandulf,  and  the  bishop  of  Exeter,  the  king's 
advisers,  contended  that  the  primate  was  bound  to  excom- 
municate the  barons  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  pontiff: 
but  Langton  replied  that  he  was  better  acquainted  with  the 
intentions  of  Innocent;  and  that  unless  the  king  dismissed  the 
foreign  troops,  whom  he  had  lately  introduced  into  the  king- 
dom, he  should  think  it  his  duty  to  excommunicate  them,  and 
to  oppose  them  with  all  his  power.     As  a  last  resource,  John 
offered  to  refer  the  matters  in  dispute  to  four  persons  to  be 
chosen  by  the  barons,  four  others  to  be  chosen  by  himself, 
with  the  pope  for  the  ninth;  and  to  abide  by  the  decision  of 
all  or  the  major  part  of  the  umpires.*     This  also  was  refused : 
the  barons  proclaimed  themselves  the  army  of  God  and  his 
holy  church;  and  elected  Robert  Fitz- Walter  for  their  com- 
mander.    They  immediately  invested  Northampton.     Four- 
teen days  were  wasted  in  fruitless  attempts  to  corrupt  the 
fidelity  of  the  garrison,  which  consisted  of  foreigners:  and  to 
carry  the  fortress  without  military  engines  was  a  dangerous 
and  hopeless  task.     At  Bedford  tfiey  were  more  fortunate. 
The  governor  opened  the  gates,  and  at  the  same  moment  an 
invitation  was  received  from  some  of  the  principal  citizens  of 
the  metropolis.      They  marched   immediately;  halted   not 
^        during  the  night;  and  reached  London  in  the  morn- 
^     •       ing.     It  was  Sunday:  the  inhabitants  were  in  the 
churches;  and  the  gates  stood  open.     The  city  was  imme- 
diately occupied:  and  the  confederates,  elated  with  their  suc- 
cess, despatched  letters  to  the  barons  and  knights,  who  had 
not  hitherto  declared  themselves,  stating  their  object,  their 
resources,  and  their  determination  to  treat  as  enemies  all  who 
did  not  join  "  the  army  of  God  and  of  the  holy  church.^ 
This  menace  had  the  intended  effect     Those  who  were  not 
convinced  by  their  arguments,  yielded  to  the  fear  of  their 
resentment,  t 

•  Compare  Pang,  213,  with  John's  account  in  his  letter  to  the  pope. 
nymer,i.  200,  201. 
t  Paris,  214. 
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The  loss  of  his  capital  proved  to  the  king  that 
his  crown  was  now  at  stake.  To  retain  it,  he  ^"^  yieM^ 
had  submitted  to  become  the  vassal  of  a  foreign-  JjJead.'*"^' 
er:  for  the  same  purpose,  why  should  he  not  sub- 
mit to  the  demands  of  his  barons?  They  might  indeed  re- 
quire oaths  and  pledges:  but  in  his  estimation  oaths  ceased  to 
bind,  when  they  could  be  violated  with  impunity,  and  his 
heart  was  callous  to  the  sufferings  which  his  perfidy  might 
entail  6n  his  friends.  He  assumed  an  air  of  cheerfulness; 
informed  the  confederates  that  he  was  ready  to  grant  their 
petitions;  and  requested  them  to  name  a  day  and  a  place  for 
the  conference.  Runnymead,  situated  between  Staines  and 
Windsor,  was  the  scene  of  this  important  negociation.  Oa 
the  one  side  stood  Fitz- Walter,  and  the  majority  of  the  barons 
*and  nobility  of  England:  on  the  other  sate  the  king,  accom- 
panied by  eight  bishops,  Pandulf  the  papal  envoy,  and  fifteen 
fQntlemen.  These  attended  as  his  trusty  advisers:  but  the 
ostile  sentiments  of  many  were  equally  known  to  him  and 
to  his  opponents.  An  instrument,  containing  the  demands  of 
the  confederates,  and  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  charter 
of  liberties,  was  presented  to  John,  and  subscribed  by  him 
without  hesitation.  The  knowledge,  however,  of  his  perfidy, 
had  suggested  the  necessity  of  further  securities.  It  was  re- 
quired ^at  he  should  disband,  arid  send  out  of  the  kingdom, 
every  foreign  officer  with  his  femily  and  followers:  that  for 
two  months  longer  the  barons  should  retain  possession  of  the 
city,  and  the  archbishop  of  the  tower,  of  London:  that  a  com- 
mittee of  twenty-five  barons  should  be  appointed  with  full 
power  to  decide  all  claims  in  conformity  with  the  charter  of 
liberties:  that  the  freemen  of  every  county  should  be  at  liberty 
to  swear  obedience  to  the  committee  of  barons,  and  even  to 
take  up  arms  at  their  orders:  and  that  if  the  king  violated 
these  conditions,  the  city  and  tower  of  London  should  be  re- 
tained, and  war  might  be  lawfully  levied  against  him.  To 
these  requests,  galling  as  they  were,  John  made  no  objec- 
tions: and  the  barons,  who  had  before  ^^  defied"  him,  that  ia^ 
had  publicly  withdrawn  their  fealty,  renewed  their  homage^ 
and  received  from  him  again  their  estates  and  honours.* 

This  charter  is  celebrated  in  history  as  the  sup- 
posed basis,  on  which  are  founded  the  liberties  of    ^^^^"** 
Englishmen.     It  is  not,  however,  to  be  consider^    charter, 
e^  as  forming  a  new  code  of  law,  or  even  as  an  at- 
tempt to  inculcate  the  great  principles  of  legislation.     Ita 
framers  meant  not  to  disturb  or  improve  the  national  jurispru- 

•  Parii,  215—220.    Rym.  i,  67. 
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dence:  their  only  object  was  to  correct  the  abuses,  which  had 

grown  out  of  the  feudal  customs  under  the  despot-- 
*  ism  of  the  first  William  and  his  successors:  and 

the  remedies  which  they  devised  for  this  purpose,  were  com- 
prised in  a  charter,  granted,  to  use  the  language  of  our  an- 
cient statutes,  by  the  king  to  his  vassals  and  the  freemen  of 

the  realm.  1.  The  first  article  regarded  the 
^f'^h'^^*  church  of  England,  to  which  John  granted  that  it 
Church.  should  possess  all  its  liberties  whole  and  inviolate; 

and  to  show  his  readiness  to  maintain  them,  boast- 
ed of  the  charter  of  free  election  which  he  had  signed  previ- 
ously to  the  commencement  of  the  rupture  between  himself 
and  the  barons.*  It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory,  if 
these  liberties  had  been  enumerated  and  described;  but  the 
instrument  proceeds  immediately  to  the  redress  of  the  griev- 
ances, which  pressed  the  most  heavily  on  the  tenants  of  the 
crown. 

2.  During  the  late  reigns  the  king  had  been  accustomed  to 
exact  arbitrary  sums  under  the  name  of  reliefs,  to  farm  out 
the  estates  of  his  wards  to  the  highest  bidders,!  to  exercise 
the  right  of  marrying  the  heir  during  his  minority,^  heiresses 
at  any  age  above  fourteen,  and  widows,  if  they  held  estates, 

to  whomsoever,  and  whensoever  he  pleased.§   In 

opposition  to  these  abuses,  it  was  now  enacted, 
that  the  ancient  reliefs  should  be  restored,  of  one  hundred 
pounds  for  the  fee  of  an  earl,  one  hundred  marks  for  the  fee 

of  a  baron,  and  one  hundred  shillings  for  the  fee 
"VTaKi-         ^f  ^  knight:  that  the  guardian  should  receive  only 

reasonable  services  from  the  lands  of  his  ward 
during  the  minority;  should  uphold  the  houses  and  buildings ; 
and  should  commit  no  waste  of  the  chattels  or  slaves:  that, 

•  c.i. 

f  Thus  ThomsB  de  Colville  gave  100  marks  for  the  custody  of  the  lands 
^nd  children  of  Rogt^r  Torpel — Odode  Dammartin  500  marks  for  the  ward- 
ship of  the  son  of  Hugh,  the  king's  butler.     Madoz,  c.  x. 

%  This  is  denied  by  Blackstone,  ii.  5,  but  sufficiently  proved  by  Henshall 
in  his  dissertation,  p.  32.  See  Madox,  i.  465.  512.  Heniy  III.,  speaking 
of  Ilia  two  wards,  the  earls  of  Warrenne  and  Lincoln,  says  expressly,  qui 
qttidem  pueri  sunt  in  custodia  regis,  et  marltagium  eoruro  ad  regem  perti- 
net.    Ryroer,  i.  44 1 . 

§  l^us  Alicia,  countess  of  Warwick,  had  paid  to  John  a  fine  of  no  less 
than  lOOO  pounds  for  permission  to  remain  a  widow  as  long  as  she  chose. 
Madox,  c.  xiii.  The  countess  of  Gloucester,  the  lady  whom  he  had  repudiat- 
ed for  IsabeUa,  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Geoffry  de  Mandeville:  and  though 
it  was  a  compulsory  marriage,  he  exacted  from  the  reUtctant  earl  securities 
ibr  the  payment  often  thousand  marks,  as  a  remuneration  for  the  favour* 
Chron.  Uunst.  p.  74. 
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heirs  and  heiresses  should  not  be  msrried  to  their  . 

disparagement,  nor  without  the  previous  know-  •W"™***- 
ledge  of  their  relations:  and  that  widows  should  be  entitled 
to  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their  own  inheritaneey  of 
their  maritagium,  or  the  lands  given  with  them  in  marriage, 
and  of  their  dower,  or  the  third  part  of  the  estates  of  their 
deceased  husband:  and  that  moreover  they  should  be  permit- 
ted to  remain  single  as  long  as  they  pleased,  provided  they 
gave  security  not  to  marry  without  the  consent  of  their  lord.* 

3.  In  former  times  aids  and  scutages  had  been 
levied  but  sparingly:  of  late  they  had  become  of    g^„4tfefc 
annual  recurrence;  and  their  amount  was  regu- 
lated,  not  by  ancient  custom,  but  by  the  rapacity  of  the  king, 
and  the  expected  forbearance  of  his  vassals.     By  the  chartef 
his  right  to  exact  an  aid  was  limited  to  the  three  legal  cases, 
of  his  personal  captivity,  of  the  knighthood  of  his  eldest  son, 
and  of  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter.t    To  levy  an  aid 
or  scutage  on  any  other  occasion,  the  consent  of    convoca- 
the  great  council  of  the  tenants  of  the  crown  was    tion  of 
made  necessary.     The  members  composing  this    the  great 
council  were  enumerated:  namely,  the  archbi-    council 
shops,  bishops,  abbots,  earls,  and  greater  barons,  who  should 
be  summoned  personally  by  writ,  and  all  the  other  tenants  in 
chief  of  the  crown,  who  should  be  summoned  generally  by  the 
sheriff.     It  was  added,  that  the  summons  should  be  issued  at 
least  forty  days  beforehand;  that  it  should  specify  the  time 
and  the  place  of  meeting,  and  the  intended  subject  of  discus- 
sion ;  and  that,  whenever  all  these  particulars  had  been  duly 
observed,  the  members  who  were  absent  should  be  bound  by 
the  determination   of  those  who  had  been  present.}     The 
reader  will  observe  that  this  was  not  a  parliament  in  the  pre- 
sent sense  of  the  word.     It  consisted  entirely  of  the  king's 
tenants,  and  was  to  be  convoked  for  the  sole  purpose  of  grant- 
ing him  a  supply.     Yet  the  reader  will  see,  that  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  crown  it  was  expunged  from  the  charter  in  the 
first  year  of  the  next  reign,  and  was  never  afterwards  read- 
mitted ;  though  it  seldom  happened  that  any  sovereign  ven- 
tured to  violate  it  openly.  § 

4.  Our  kings  seldom  remained  for  any  length 
of  time  stationary  in  one  place:  and  as  long  as  the     ^***"*  ^^ 
courts  of  law  followed  the  royal  person,  much  in-    ^i^^^ 
convenience  was  experienced  both  by  suitors  and 

•  Mftfc.  Char.  c.  2, 3,  4^  5. 6,  7,  8. 

t  Ibid.  c.  12. 

t  C.  14.  §  Chart.  Hen.  III.  an.  1.  c.  42. 
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witnesses,  who,  on  account  of  the  several  hearings  frequently 
given  to  the  same  cause,  were  successively  dragged  to  difer- 
ent,  and  oftQn  very  distant,  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Hence  it 
had  happened,  that  during  the  tvvo  last  reigns  a  bench  of  jus- 
tices had  been  established  at  Westminster  to  decide  causes 
between  party  and  party:  and  this  institution  was  nowcon- 
firmed  by  the  charter,  which  enacted  that  **  common  pleas 
should  no  longer  follow  the  person  of  the  king,  but  be  held 
in  some  certain  place."  By  this  clause  the  king's  court,  and 
the  court  of  exchequer,  which  still  accompanied  the  sovereign, 
were  confined  to  the  cognizance  of  criminal  matters,  and  of 
causes  regarding  the  revenue:  and  the  court  which  sat  at 
Westminster,  from  hearing  those  causes,  in  which  both  the 
parties  were  subjects,  obtained  the  name,  which  it  still  bears, 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas.* 

5.  For  the  better  administration  of  justice,  the  king  grant* 
cd  that  no  man  should  be  made  justice,  constable,  sheriff,  or 
bailiff,  unless  he  were  sufficiently  versed  in  the  law:  that  no 
sheriff,  constable,  coroner,  or  bailiff,  should  hold  pleas  of  the 
crown :  that  no  bailiff  should  on  his  own  assertion,  and  with- 
out the  evidence  of  witnesses,  put  any  man  on  his  law :  and 
that,  as  the  itinerant  justices  made  their  circuits  at  very  distant 
and  uncertain  periods,  two  justices  should  be  sent  into  every 
county  four  times  in  the  year,  who,  with  the  aid  of  four 
knights  to  be  chosen  in  the  county  court,  should  hold  assizes 
of  darrein  presentment,  mort  d'ancester,  and  novel  desseisin-t 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  establishment  of  this  new  court 
gave  a  shock  to  the  ancient  institution  of  shire-motes,  and  was 
the  origin  of  the  present  custom  of  associating  other  persons 
in  the  commission  of  the  justices  of  assize. 

6.  All   these  were  useful    provisions:  those 

Justice  not     which  followed  were  still  more  important     The 

lo  be  sold,        '    •      'A.  1  1  •   I  1  •  J     •       1 

iniquitous   means  by  which  our  kings   derived 

money  from  the  proceedings  in  courts  of  law,  have  been  no- 
ticed in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  As  a  remedy,  John  was 
compelled  to  sign  the  following  article,  **  We  will  not  sell, 
we  will  not  refuse,  we  will  not  defer  right  or  justice  to  any 
ofte.''t     Treading  in  the  footsteps  of  the  most  despotic  of  his 

•  C.  17. 

f  Ibid.  c.  45.  24.  38. 18,  19.  Darrein  presentment  was  a  recognition  to 
•liscover  who  presented  tlie  last  parson  to  a  church;  mort  d'anpester,  whe- 
ther the  last  possessor  was  seized  ofland  in  demesne  as  of  his  own  fee;  and 
novel  dcsseisin,  whether  the  claimant  had  been  unjustly  disseised  of  Ills 
freehold. 

^  C.  41.  Instances  similar  to  thostf  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Heniy 
II.  arc  to  be  found  under  John.  See  Madox,  i.  448.  452.  515.  517.  In  the 
history  of  Croyland  is  a  tedious  but  curious  account  of  a  suit  respecting 
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predecessors,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  arrest  his  vassals  on 
the  mere  suspicion  of  their  hostile  intentions,  to  compel  them 
to  give  hostages  for  their  fidelity,  to  imprison  them,  to  ba- 
nish them,  to  ravage  their  lands,  and  to  demolish 
their  castles.     He  now  consented  that  "  no  free-    Protection 
man  should  be  arrested,  or  imprisoned,  or  disseis-    and* propcr- 
ed  of  his  land,  or  outlawed,  or  destroyed  in  any     ty. 
manner,  nor  should  the  king  go  upon  him,  nor 
send  upon  him,  but  by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or 
by  the  law  of  the  land.'""    By  this  clause  the  property  and 
liberty  of  the  subject  were  protected  against  the  tyranny  and 
resentment  of  the  monarch:  and  in  the  same  spirit  of  legis- 
lation the  charter  proceeds  to  enact,  that  earls  and  barOns 
should  be  amerced  by  their  peers  only,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  their  offence:  that  free-    Amercia- 
men  should  not  be  amerced  heavily  for  a  small 
faulty  nor  above  measure  for  a  great  transgression,  saving  al- 
ways to  the  freeholder  his  freehold,  to  the  merchant  his  mer- 
chandise, and  to  the  husbandman  his  implements  of  husbandry; 
and  that  such  amerciaments  should  be  imposed  by  the  oath  of 
the  good  men  of  the  neighbourhood. t 

7.  To  restrain  the  injustice  of  the  royal  pur-        ryevancc 
veyors,  it  was  enacted,  that  no  constable  or  bai- 

ihe  right  to  a  marsh,  between  the  abbot  of  that  monastery  and  the  prior  of 
Spalding.  It  lasted  the  whole  reign  of  Ricliard,  and  great  part  of  that  of 
John.  Money  was  required  at  every  step.  Forty  marks  were  given  to 
have  a  trial,  to  put  it  off,  to  suspend  judgment,  &c.  At  last  the  prior 
gave  sixty  marks,  when  the  abbot  offered  one  hundred,  and  judgment  was 
given.  From  the  writs  issued  on  the  occasion,  it  appears,  that  the  judge 
could  not  proceed,  till  security  had  been  given  for  the  payment  of  the 
money.  Ideo  vobis  mandamus,  quod  accepta  securitate  de  illis  40  marcis, 
tunc  coram  vobis  audiri. — So  the  justiciary  writes  to  the  sheriff:  Scias  quod 
prior  de  Spalding  fecit  nos  securos  per  Simonem  de  Lima  de  40  marcis: 
ideo  summone,  &c.     Hist  Croyl.  455 — ^, 

♦  C.  40.  If  the  reader  recollect  that  Henry  H.,  for  no  other  cause  than 
to  mortify  archbishop  Becket,  banished  all  his  friends  and  relatives  to  the 
number  of  some  hundreds;  and  that  John  ver^  lately  had  arrested  all  the 
relatives  of  Lang^on  and  the  bishops  his  associates,  had  despoiled  them  of 
their  goods,  and  thrown  them  into  prison,  though  they  had  not  been  guilty 
of  any  offence  (Paris,  190);  he  wUl  see  the  necessity  of  this  clause  to  check 
such  lawless  and  despotic  proceedings. — The  words  "  We  will  not  des- 
troyhim,  nor  will  we  go  upon  him,  nor  will  we  send  upon  him,''  have  been 
very  differently  expounded  by  different  legal  authorities.  Their  real 
meaning  may  be  learned  from  John  himself,  who  the  next  year  promised 
by  his  letters  patent ....  nee  super  eos  ptr  vim  velper  arma  ibimus,  nisi 
per  legem  regni  noctri,  vel  per  judicium  parium  suorum  in  curia  nostra. 
Pat.  16.  Johan.  apud  Drad.  ii.  App.  No.  124.  He  had  hitherto  been  in 
tlie  habit  of  going  with  an  armed  force,  or  sending  an  armed  force  on  the 
lands,  and  agunst  the  castles,  of  all  whom  he  knew  or  suspected  to  be  his 
secret  enemies,  without  observing  any  form  of  law. 
t  C.  20, 21. 
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liif  should  take  the  corn  or  goods  of  any  person  without 
making  immediate  payment,  unless  he  obtained  a  respite  from 
the  free  will  of  the  owner;  nor  employ  the  horses  or  c?*rts  of 
any  freemen  to  perform  carriages  without  the  consent  of  the 
same  freeman;  nor  cut  down  another  person's  wood  for  the 
royal  castles  or  other  uses,  without  the  permission  of  him  to 
whom  the  wood  belonged.* 

8.  The  barons,  having  secured  their  own  rights. 
Liberties  of    attended  to  those  of  the  cities  and  burehs,  which 

cities  and         »  ^j  .     ,       .         .     .  .  ^     j     • 

burehs.  "*"  progressively  nsen  m  importance,  and  given 

their  aid  in  the  present  quarrel.  The  charter 
confirmed  to  the  capital  and  all  other  cities,  burghs,  towns, 
and  sea-ports,  the  enjoyment  of  their  ancient  liberties  and  free 
customs  by  land  and  water;  ordered  the  same  weights  and 
measures  to  be  employed  in  all  parts  of  the  realm; 
Foreign         jj^^  granted  to  foreign  merchants  the  liberty  to 

merchants.  ^  ,    .      t-,      ,      ,©  .  J 

come  mto  £ngiand,  to  reside  m  it,  to  travel 
through  it,  and  to  depart  from  it  without  exaction,  according 
to  right  and  ancient  custom.  The  king,  however,  retnined 
the  power  to  arrest  them  in  time  of  war,  and  to  keep  them  in 
custody,  as  a  measure  of  security,  till  it  should  be  known  in 
what  manner  the  English  merchants  had  been  treated  in  the 
enemy's  country.t 

'  9.  It  was  moreover  provided,  that  every  free- 

Liberty  to  nrian  should  have  full  liberty  to  quit  the  kingdom 
re"aUn.^  and  return  to  it,  saving  his  allegiance,  and  unless 

it  were  in  time  of  war.  From  this  liberty  were 
excepted  prisoners,  outlaws,  and  merchants  from  hostile 
states. X 

10.  The  royal  forests  were  the  peculiar  pro- 
^fth^f^^**t  P^^^y  ^^  ^^^  crown.  They  were  governed  by 
?aws.*^       '      their  own  laws,  emanating  from  the  sole  will  of 

the  prince,  and  thus  formed  so  many  separate 
local  governments  in  the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom.  That 
part  of  their  code,  which  had  for  its  object  the  preservation 
of  the  deer,  was  .written  in  characters  of  blood.  To  kill 
*^  the  king's  venison,^'  as  it  was  called,  subjected  the  offender 
to  the  loss  of  his  life  or  members.  Other  laws,  ostensibly  in- 
tended for  the  preservation  of  the  forests,  but  in  reality  for 
the  profit  of  the  king  and  his  officers,  created  a  multitude  of 
offences,  most  oppressive  and  harassing  to  all,  who  lived  on 
the  borders,  or  possessed  property  within  the  precincts  of 
these  enclosures.  The  charter  professed  to  remedy  some  of 
the  grievances,  which  have  been  mentioned.     It  threw  open 

•  C.  28. 30, 31.  t  C.  13.  35.  4L  *  C.  42. 
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<all  foresU,  that  had  beea  made  since  the  ooiniiienoemtttt  of 
the  king's  reign:  and  appointed  twelve  kmghts  to  be  chosen 
in  the  court  of  each  county;  empowered'them  to  inquire  upon 
oath  into  all  evil  customs  of  forests  and  warrens^  foresters 
and  warreners;  and  authorized  them  to  abolirii  such  customs 
within  forty  days,  provided  notice  were  previously  given  to 
the  king  or  his  justiciary.* 

11.  Had  the  charter  stopped  bere^  the  relief 

which  it  was  meant  to  afford,  would*. in  a  ffreat  l^J^rties  of 
measure,  have  been  confined  to  the  immediate 
tenants  of  the  corown.  The  great  body  of  freemen  was  com^ 
posed  of  the  sub-vassals  of  these  tenants,  who  had  suffered 
from  the  tyranny  of  their  lords  ithe  same  oppressions,  which 
the  lords  had  suffered  from  the  tyranny  of  the  sovereign*  As 
tliey  had  shared  in  the  enterprise,  they  might  justly  expect 
to  share  in  it»  advantages:  and  in  their  favour  a  clause  was  in- 
serted, providing,  <<  that  every  liberty  and  custom,  wbieh  the 
king  had  granted  to  his  tenants  as  far  as  cOincemed  him, 
should  be  observed  by  the  clergy  and  laity  towards  their 
tenants,  as  far  as  concerned  th^m.'^  The  slaves,  still  one  of 
the  mok  numerous  classes  in  the  kingdom,  w^e  not  men- 
tioned. They,  of  coua^se,  could  have  no  claim  to  participate 
in  the  privileges  of  freemen«t 

12.  To  these  articles  others  v^re  added  of  a    ^ 

^  temporary  nature.  The  king  promised  to  restore  T^^pp'^iy 
tlie  hostages  and  charters  which  he  had  obtained  P^^"*®"*- 
from  the  barons;  to  make  full  restitution  to  every  mtm,  Eng- 
lish or  Welsh,  who  could  prove  that  he  had  been  dispossess- 
ed of  his  lands,  castles,  liberties,  or  rights,  without  the  legal 
judgment  of  his  peers:  to  remit  all  fines  and  amerciamentis 
made  unjustly  and  against  law:  to  give  back  to  Llewellyn, 
prince  oi  Wales,  his  son  and  hostages:  and  to  act  towards 
Alexander,  king  of  Scots,  ^ith  respect  to  the  restoration  of 
his  sisters  and  hostages,  and  his  liberties  and  rights,  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  should  act  towards  his  other  barons  of 
England,  unless  it  ought  to  be  otherwise,  according  to  the 
charters  which  be  had  received  from  William,  the  father  and 
predecessor  of  Alexander:  and  in  these  points  to  be  guided  by 
the  decision  of  the  peers  of  the  Scottish  prince  in  the  king's 

court4 

Such  were  the  chief  provisions  of  the  great  charter,  which 
for  centuries  was  considered  as  the  palladium  of  our  national 

•  C.  47,  48.  f  r.  60.    They  Iiadalso  power  to  inquire  into 

the  conduct  of  the  shcriBs,  and  olhcr  inferior  ofllicen  of  the  crown. 
t  C.  49.  52.  55.  58,  59. 
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freedom.  Most  of  them  expired  with  that  system  for  which 
they  were  calculated.  But  at  the  time  they  were  high- 
ly useful*  They  checked  the  most  galling  abuses  of  feudal 
superiority;  they  gave  a  new  tone  to  English  legislation; 
they  justified  ipsistance  to  the  encroachments  of  despotism; 
and,  in  subsequent  strunfes  with  the  crown,  pointed  to  de- 
terminate objects  the  enorts  of  the  nation.  By  our  kings, 
who  considered  the  charter  as  wrung  from  them  by  the  strong 
grasp  of  necessity,  tbey  were  perpetually  evaded:  b^  the 
people,  who  deemed  them  the  expression  of  their  just  nghts, 
they  were  as  often  and  imperiously  reclaimed.  It  required 
no  less  than  thirty-five  suocessive  ratifications  to  give  them  in 
effect , the  full  force  of  law,*  a  sufScient  proof  how  much  they 
were  abhorred  by  the  sovereign,  and  how  highly  they  Were 
prized  by  the  nation. 

During  this  transaction  John  had  shown  him- 
John  re-  self  a  perfect  master  in  the  art  of  dissimulation. 
•**?T*"|J*'^  He  assumed  an  air  of  cheerfulness:  he  spoke 
^1^^^^  with  courtesy  and  kindness  to  the  barons:  he  pro- 
June  19.  mised  the  most  prompt  and  faithful  execution  of  all 
his  engagements.  Writs  were  immediately  issued 
tp  the  sheriffs,  to  assemble  the  courts  of  the  counties,  to  read 
publicly  the  contents  of  the  charter,  to  proceed  to  the  elec- 
tion of  the  twelve  knights,  to  inquire  into  abuses,  and  to  re- 
ceive from  all  freemen  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the  twenty- 
five  barons  appointed  conservators  of  the  public  liberties. t 
But  as  soon  as  the  assembly  v^as  dissolved  he  threw  off  the 
mask.  In  a  paroxysm  of  rage  he  cursed  the  day  of  his  birth, 
gnashed  his  teeth,  rolled  his  eyes,  gnawed  sticks  and  straws, 
and  acted  all  the  freaks  of  a  madman.  From  this  frenzy  he 
was  awakened  by  the  tf£Sciousness  of  his  advisers,  who  urged 
him  not  to  waste  his  time  in  useless  exhibitions  of  passion, 
but  to  assbt  in  devising  the  most  speedy  means  of  revenge. 
The  result  of  their  counsels  was  the  immediate  departure  of 
two  deputations  to  the  continent  The  one  was  charged  to 
traverse  Flanders,  Picardy,  Poitou,  and  Guienne,  and  to  hire 
at  any  price  adventurers  to  fight  under  the  royal  standard:  the 
other  hastened  to  Rome  to  implore  in  the  king's  defence  the 
powerful  interposition  of  Innocent,  and  to  represent  every 
concession  extorted  from  the  vassal  as  an  insult  offered  to 
the  authority  of  his  lord,  the  pontiff.^ 

*  The  charter  waa  ratified  four  timea  by  Henry  ni.,  twice  by  Edward  I., 
fifteen  times  by  Edward  1U.»  seven  times  by  Richard  II.,  six  times  by  Hen- 
ly  IV.tUid  once  by  Henry  V. 

t  Apud  Brady,  ii.  App.  No.  118.  p.  149. 

i  lUaUe  vobia  in  persona  nostra  injurix.  Bym.  i.  202. 
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The  barons  had  left  Runnymead  in  triumph; 
and,  to  celebrate  the  faU  of  the  despot,  had  ap-    f Jf Jg^*^*^ 
pointed  a  tournament  to  be  fought  at  Stamford    bamm. 
on  the  second  of  July.    But  their  joy  was  soon 
clouded  with  suspicion.    John  had  eluded  the  restoration  of 
their  lands  by  promising  to  do  them  justice  in  his  court  on  a 
certain  day:  now  it  was  ascertained  that  he  had  ordered  all 
his  castles  to  be  provisioned  and  fortified:  and  information 
was  received  of  a  plot  to  surprise  the  capital  during  their  ab- 
sence at  Stamford.    To  defeat  the  latter,  the  time  appointed 
for  the  tournament  was  postponed,  and  the  place  was  remov- 
ed nearer  to  London.*    To  prove  the  king's  sin-      ^^^  ^ 
•erity,  a  deputation  waited  on  him  at  Winchester. 
He  laughed  at  their  suspicions,  swore  that  they  were  un- 
founded, and  offered  to  hasten  the  execution  of  the  charter  in 
any  manner  which  should  be  suggested  by  the  archbishop. 
In  consequence,  writs  were  issued  to  the  twelve  commis- 
sioners already  elected  in  each  county,  charging  them  to  en- 
ter into  possession  of  the  lands,  tenements,  and  chattels  of  all 
persons,  who  had  hitherto  refused  to  take  the  oath  to  the 
tiventy-five  conservators;  at  the  expiration  of  a  fortnight,  un- 
less they  had  then  obeyed  the  former  order,  to  sell  their  chat- 
tels for  the  benefit  of  the  fund  for  the  expedition  to  the  holy 
land;  and  afterwards  to  retain  possession  of  the  lands  and  te- 
nements as  long  as  the  owners  should  persist  in  their  obsti- 
nacy, t    John  in  his  turn  required  that,  since  they  had  pro- 
mised to  give  him  any  security  "which  he  might  demand,  ex- 
cepting their  castles  and  hostages,  they  should  now  severally  . 
subscribe  charters,  declaring  that  they  were  bound  by  oath 
sjftd  homase  'to  be  true  to  him  against  all  manner  of  men,  and 
to  defend  his  rights  and  the  rights  of  his  heirs  to  the  crown. 
They  refused:  and  the  archbishop,  with  several  prelates,  gave 
a  solemn  attestation  of  their  refusal.  % 

Another  interview  took  place  al  Oxford,  and  the  parties 
separated  still  more  dissatisfied  with  each  other.  ^  The  king, 
who  sought  to  gain  time,  appointed  a  third  conference  to  be 
held  in  the  last  week  of  August,  which  proved  as  fruitless  as 
the  preceding.  ||  He  did  not  attend  personally,  ^  ^ 
as^  he  had  repaired  to  Dover  to  receive  the  foreign 

•  Apod  Paris,  223.  f  Apud  Bmdy,  li.  App.  No.  119.  p.  150. 

i  Ibid.  No.  134.  p.  162.  §  Matt  West.  1273. 

I  Mailros,  188.  1  am  aware  iliat  this  account  differs  from  that  of  Paris, 
who  tells  us  that  John  spent  the  day  after  the  sig^nature  of  the  charter  at 
Windsor,  skulked  away  the  next  morning  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  took  up  the 
profession  of  a  pirate,  and  passed  three  months  in  tlie  island,  or  at  sea  in 
the  company  of  mariners.  Paris,  222.    Vet  his  account  cannot  possibly  be 
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auxiliaries  who  had  accepted  hi^  ofiers.  They  repeat- 
edly arrived  in  great  numbers:  eith^  needy  adventurers, 
who  in  hopes  of  new  settlements  had  broudit  with  them  their 
wives  and  families;  or  soldiers  by  profession,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  sell  their  blood  to  the  highest  bidder.  The 
barons  were  alarmed:  and  though  they  had  long  hesitated  to 
jrecommence  hostilities,  ordered  William  D'Al-  ^^ 
biney  to  take  forcible  possession  of  the  castle  of 
Rochester,  which  had  been  put  by  the  king  into  the  hands  of 
Langton  as  a  pledge  of  bis  sincerity.  It  was  without  provi- 
sions or  engines  of  war:  and  before  D'Albiney  could  procure 
a  sufficient  supply  of  either,  it  was  surrounded  by  John  with 
his  mercenaries.  Though  the  barons  marched  out  of  Loiw 
don,  they  did  not  venture  to  face  the  royal  army;  imd  the 
castle  was  repeatedly  assailed,  and  as  obstinately  defended, 
during  the  space  of  eight  weeks.  When  the  sappers  had 
thrown  down  part  of  the  outer  wall,  the  garrison  withdrew 
into  the  keep.  By  means  of  a  mine  one  of  the  angles  was 
shattered :  Jphn  urged  his  men  to  force  their  way  through 
the  breach:  but  every  assault  was  repulsed  with  loss;  and  the 
mind  of  the  king  was  embittered  hy  a  succession  of  disap- 
pointments. Famine,  at  last,  subdued  the  obstinacy  of  the 
besieged ;  and  when  D'Albiney  and  his  companions  had  con- 
sumed their  last  meal,  suddenly  opening  the  gate,  ^^^  ^^ 
they  threw  themselves  on  the  royal  mercy,  John 
ordered  them  all  to  be  hang^:  but  Sauvery  de  Mauleon  op- 
posed the  cruel  mandate,  on  the  ground  that  his  own  ofEcers 
would  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  retaliation.  With  diffi- 
culty an  order  was  extorted  from  the  tyrant  to  confine  the 
knights  in  different  castles:  their  followers  were  immediately 
eicecuted,  with  the  exception  of  the  cross-bowmen,  who  pro-^ 
bably  entered  into  bis  service.*  ' 

While  the  king  was  employed  in  the  siege  of 

^ullcdb*""    I^^f^®*^^i  ^^  received  the  [^[easing  intelligence. 

Innocent       ^^^^  according  to  his  request  the  charter  had  been 

annulled  by  the  pontifiL    Innocent,  enumerating 

the  grounds  of  his  judgment,  insists  strongly  on  the  violence 

employed  by  the  barons.      If  they  really  felt  themselves 

aggrieved,  they  ought,  he  observes,  to  have  accepted  the  offer 

2^      of  redress  by  due  course  of  law.     They  had  pre- 

ttg-  24.      ferred,  however,  to  break  the  oath  of  fealty,  which 

true*    From  public  inttniinents  still  extant,  and  published  by  Brady  and 
Rymer,  it  is  certain  that  John  was  at  Kunnymead  on  the  19th  of  June,  at 
Winchester  on  the  27th,  at  Oxford  on  the  21st  of  July,  and  that  he  resided 
at  Dover  during  the  whole  of  the  month  of  September. 
•  Paris,  325—227. 
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they  had  taken;  and  had  appointed  themselves  judges  to  sit 
upon  their  lord.  They  knew  moreover  that  John  had  en- 
rolled himself  among  the^  crusadors;  and  yet  they  had  not 
serupled  to  violate  the  privileges  which  all  christian  nations 
had  granted  to  the  champions  of  the  cross.  Lastly,  England 
was  Decome  the  fief  of  the  holy  see:  and  they  could  not  be 
ignorant  that  if  the  king  had  the  will^  he  had  not  at  least  the 
power^  to  give  away  the  rights  of  the  erown  without  the  eon* 
sent  of  his  feudal  superior*  He  was  therefore  bound  to  annul 
the  concessions  which  had  been  extorted  from  John,  ashaving 
been  obtained  in  contempt  of  the  holy  see,  to  the  degradation 
of  royalty,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  nation-,  s^ad  to  the  impedi-* 
ment  of  the  erusade.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  tlie 
barons,  restating  these  reasons,  exh^rtia^  them  tp  submit,  re- 
questing  them  to  lay  their  claims  before  him  in  the  council  to 
be  held  at  Rome;  and  prqmising  that  be  would  induce  the  king 
to  consent  to  whatever  might  he  deemed  just  or  reasonable, 
to  take  care  that  all  grievances  should  be  abolished,  that  the 
crown*  should  be  content  with  its  just  rights,  and  the  clergy 
and  people  Aould  enjoy  their  ancient  liberties.*  Finding 
that  his  exhortations  and  his  promises  were  equally  fruitless, 
he  ordered  Lisngton  tto  excommunicate  the  disobedient:  but 
that  prelate  refused:  in  punishment  he  was  suspended  from 
the  exercise-of  the  arehiepiscopal- functions;  nor  could  he, 
though  he  attended  the  council  at  Rome,  mollify  tl^  pontiff, 
or  recover  the  exercise  9f  his  authority.  Aniother 
sentenceof  excommunication  was  then  fidminated,  ^' 
in  whieh  the  chiefs  of  the  confederates  were  mentioned  by 
name,  and  the  oity  of  London  was  laid  under  an  interdict. 
Both  censures  were  eoually  despised.  They  had  been  obtain- 
ed, 80  the  partisans  orthe  barons  arcued,  on  false  sugg^tions, 
and  for  objects  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pontiff.  He 
had  no  right  to  Interfere  {n  temporal  eoncerns:  the  control  of 
ecclesiastical  matters  only  had  been  intrusted  by  Christ  to 
Peter,  and  Peter's  successors,  t 

John  had  now  assumed  a  decided  superiority, 
and  resolved  to  wreak  the  whole  weight  of  his    ^'"^r  «•  . 
vengeance  on  the  heads  of  bis  enemies.    At  St     countiy.  ^ 
Alban's  he  divided  his  army  into  two  parts.    The 
command  of  the  one  was  given  to  his  brother  the  earl  of 
Salisbury,  with  the  task  oi  spreading  devastation  over  the 

*  Iljnn.  L  303. 305.    Far.  233-*235. 
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counties  o(  Essex,  Hertford,  Middlesex,  Cambridge,  Ely, 
and  Huntingdon.  He  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  other, 
and  dfrected  his  march  towards  the  north. 

Alexander,  the  young  king  of  Scotland,  had  not  been  leas 
anxious  than  the  English  barons,  to  escape  frqm  the  yoke  of 
the  tyrant:  but  he  required  and  obtained  from  them  the  ces- 
sion of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland,  as 
the  price  of  his  co-operation.    In  October  he  had 
crossed  the  borders,  invested  the  castle  of  Nor- 
.  Q        ham,  and  received  at  Felton  the  homage  and  fealty 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Northumberland.*    As  John 
advanced,  iwo  powerful  barons,  Gilbert  Fitz-Reinforth,  and 
John,  constable  of  Chester,  were  admitted  to  the  royal  fa- 
vour :  but  they  first  gave  him  hostages  from  their  own  families 
and  the  families  of  their  principal  retainers ;  and  subscribed 
charters  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  serve  him  during 
life;  promised  neijlier  to  keep  the  oaths  which  they  had  taken 
to  his  enemies,  nor  to  require  the  execution  of  the  charter; 
and  s.ubmitted  to  the  penalty  of  perpetual  disherison,  if  they 
should  ever  violate  these  engagements.!    But  the 
1216.         other  barons,  the  moment  the  king  entered  York- 
shire, setting  fire  to  their  stacks  and  houses,  fled 
into  Scotland,  and  at  Melrose  did  homage  to  Alexander,  who 
at  the  approach  of  the  royal  army  had  raised  the  siege  of  Nor- 
ham.     Never,  we  are  toM,  since  the  exterminating  expedi- 
tion of  the  first  William,  had  these  provinces  been  exposed 
to  such  horrors,  as  they  now  experienced  from  the  vengeance 
of  the  king  of  England.     He  himself  gave  the  example;  and 
with  his  own  hands  set  fire  in  the  morning  to  the  house  in 
which  he  had  rested  the  last  night.     The  castles,  towns,  and 
villages,  were  given  to  the  flames.     The  monk  of  Melrose 
confines  his  description  to  the  neighbourhood  of  his  own 
monastery,  where,  within  the  space  of  eight  days, 
Jan.  r— 15.     Morpeth,  Mitford,  Alnwick,   Wark,  and  Rox- 
burgh were  entirely  consumed.     John  declared 
that  he  would  unkennel  the  young  fox,  alluding  to  the  ruddy 
complexion  of  Alexander;  and  followed  him  to 
^"'  Edinburgh,  burning  in  his  return  Haddington, 

Dunbar,  and  Berwick.  But  it  was  not  witli  the  towns  only 
that  he  warred:  the  miserable  inhabitants  were  abandoned  to 
the  cruelty  of  his  rapacious  followers,  without  respect  of  age 
or  sex,  rank  or  profession.  The  tortures  which  they  suficred, 
are  too  shocking  to  be  related.     Whoever  possessed  any  thing, 

•  Mtilroi,  189.    Anderson's  Independence  of  Scot  App.  No.  26. 
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was  compelled  to  deliver  all  for  bis  ransom.  '  Of  those  who 
bad  nothing,  many  .perished  under  the  hands  of  their  torturers, 
some  by  fallacious: promises  purchased  a  short  respite  to  bo 
succeeded  by  more  exquisite  torments.  Nor  were  tho  plun- 
derers in  the  south,  if  we  may  believe  the  monk  of  St.  Al- 
ban's,  behind  their  fellows  in  cruelty  anct  rapacity.  Wherever 
the  royal  forces  could  penetrate,  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the 
forests  and  mountains:  the  labours  of  agriculture  were  sus- 
pended: and  the  only  markets  were  held  in  the  church  yards, 
which,  as  they  possessed  the  right  of  sanctuary,  were  generally, 
but  not  always^  respected  by  the  marauders.* 

From  the  walls  of  the  capi4jil  the  barons  be- 
held the  devastation  of  their  country,  but  dared    ^'^^  ^^' 
not  hazard  an  attempt  against  the  hordes  of  ad-    crown  to 
venturers,  who  folk)wed  the  royal  standard.     In    Louis. 
the  north  two  castles  alone  remained  in  their 
bands:  every  where  their  lands  had  been  ravaged,  and  then, 
with  a  liberality  which  cost  nothing  to  the  donor,  had  been 
granted  in  fee  to  tho  chiefs  of  the  foreigners.     Many  days 
were  spent  in  anxious  debate,  and  unmanly  lamentation. 
Thev  consulted  and  hesitated:  resolved  and  changed  their 
resolves:  till,  as  a  last  resource,  it  was  unanimously  deter- 
mined to  ofier  the  crown  to  Louis,  the  eldest  son  of  the  king 
of  France.     He  was  allied  to  the  family  of  Plantagenet  by  his 
marriage  with  the  niece  of  John:  and  it  was  presumed  that 
the  mercenaries  would  refuse  to  bear  arms  against  the  son  and 
heir  of  their  natural  sovereign.     To  the  ambition  of  Louis  no 
offer  could  have  been  more  acceptable:  but,  unwilling  to  trust 
himself  to  the  doubtful  faith  of  the  barons,  he  demanded  and 
received  twenty-four  hostages,  sons  of  the  noblest  families  in 
England.     A  fleet,  carrying  a  numerous   band  of  French 
knights,  soon  ascended  the  Thames;  and  a  letter  from  Louis 
assured  the  confederates,  that  he  would  visit  them  at  Easter 
with  a  powerful  army.    It  chanced  that  the  legate  Gualo  was 
passing  through  France  on  his  way  to  the  British  isles.     He 
deem^  it  his  duty  to  prevent,  if  possible,  an  expedition  so 
hostile  to  the  views  of  the  pontiff;  and  finding  tliat  his  solici- 
tations were  disregarded,  forbade,  under  the  penalty  of  ex- 
communication^  eiUier  father  or  son  to  invade  a  kingdom, 
which  was  a  fief  of  the  holy  see.     Philip  aflected  to  hesitate : 
but  Louis  hastily  turning  towards  him,  said;  <<  I       ^     ^6 
am  your  liege  man.  Sir,  for  the  fees  which  you         ^^"  *  * 
have  given  me:  but  with  the  kingdom  of  England  you  can 
have  no  concern.     And  I  put  it  to  the  judgment  of  my  peers, 

•  Compirc  Mailros,  189, 190,  with  Paris,  230—232. 
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whether  you  ought  to  prevent  me  from  obtaioing  a  crown,  to 
which  in  right  of  my  wife  I  can  show  a  lawitil title."  With- 
out waiting  for  an  aoiwer,  he  departed,  and  ordered  his  re- 
tainers to  rendezvous  at  Calais.* 

The  reader  has  probably  been  startled  at  the 
His  pre*  itiention  of  fliis  unexpectea  riirht  He  will  soon 
Sf  l««m  the  .rguBmts  ly  which*  it  w.a  supported, 

arguments  so  weak,  that  they  werejprobably  ad- 
vanced for  the  sole  purpose  of  gaining  tima  ike  agents  of 
Louis  arrived  at  Rome^  were  introduced  to  the  pontiff,  and 
assured  him  that  their  master  was  an  obedient  son  of  the 
church:  that  he  had  not  undertaken  the  expedition  to  carry 
assistance  to  the  excommunicated  banms,  but  solely  to  assert 
the  title  of  his  wife  Blanche  to  the  crown  of  England.  This 
title  they  asserted  to  rest  on  the  ground  that  John  was  not  in 
reality  king:  for  1.  he  had  been  attainted  of  treason  in  the 
court  of  his  brother  Richard,  and  therefore  was  incapable  by 
law  of  ascending  the  throne;  and  2.  he  had  been  found  guilty 
of  felony  and  murder  by  his  peers  in  the  court  of  his  lord  the 
king  of  France,  and  had  of  consequence  Itorfeited  the  crown, 
even  in  the  supposition  of  his  having  previoflialy  possessed  a 
just  title  to  it  Innocent  smiled  at  these  arguments,  and  re- 
quested to  know,  how  Blanche  eame  to  be  the  next  heir? 
Where  were  the  children*  of  John,  or  his  nephew  Otbo,  or  the 
mother,  the  brotlier,  and  the  dder  sister  of  Blanche  ?  To  this 
question  it  was  replied  that  the  children  of  John  were  born 
after  his  condemnation,  and  could  claim  no  right,  with  which 
their  father  was  not  invested  at  the  time  of  ttieir  birth:  that 
neither  could  the  issue  of  Geoffiy  duke  of  Bretagne,  or  of 
Matilda  dutchess  of  Saxony,  possess  any  title,  because  that 
prince  and  princess  were  both  dead,  when  sentence  was  passed 
on  their  brother.  But  the  queen  of  Castile  was  then  living, 
and  therefore  became  the  true  heir :  and  Blanche,  though  she 
was  not  the  eldest  of  her  children,  had  a  right,  as  long  as  the 
nearer  heirs  were-silent,  to  put  in  her  claim.  Louis  certainly 
meant  to  conquer  the  English  crown :  but  if  any  other  per- 
son should  come  forward,  and  show  a  better  right,  he  was  will- 
ing that  justice  should  be  done.  Such  reasoning  might 
amuse,  it  could  not  satisfy  the  mind  of  the  pontiff.  He  waited 
however  till  he  had  received  despatches  from  the  legate,  and 
then  solemnly  excommunicated  Louis  and  his  abettors.  Soon 
afterwards  he  commanded  the  archbishop  of  Sens  to  fulminate 
a  similar  sentence  against  Philip :  but  the  French  bishops  in  a 
synod  at  Melun,  resolted  to  disregard  the  papal  mandate,  on 

•  Paris,  236.    West.  276. 


the  ground  Uut  the  po|)e  had  not  been  truly  iniorined.     That 
Innocent  would  have  ianced  his  anatheiftas  against  their  dis** 
obedience,  cannot  be  doubted :  but  in  a  few  weeks 
that  active  ^d  fearfcss  pontiff  expired:  his  death  ^ 

suspended  aU  ecclesiastical  proceedings  at  Rome;  and  John 
saw  himself  deprived  of  his  most  powerful  friend  at  a  moment 
when  he  stood  in  the  greatest  need  of  his  protection. 

At  the  appointed  time  Louis  departed  from     „   ,    ,   . 
Calais  with  a  fleet  of  six  hundred  and  eighty  sail.     ^iJ^jJ  *" 
The  weather  was  stormy^  and  dispersed  die  ships: 
many  were  taken  by  the  mariners  of  the  cinque  ports:  and 
John  with  a  numerous  army  lay  in  the  vicinity  ^i 

of  Doyer.     But  his  heart  failed  him  at  the  ap-  ^ 

proaeh  of  the  emsmy:  he  feared  that  hi$  mercenaries  might 
desert  him;  decamped  on  a  sudden;  and  ravaging  the  coun- 
try as  he  passed,  retired  through  Winchester  to  Bristol,  where 
he  was  joined  by  the  legate.     TIic  French  prince,  having 
waited  three  days  for  the  stragglers,  landed  at  Sandwich,  be- 
sieged and  reduoed  th^?  castle  of  Rochester,  and  _ 
hastened  his  march  to  the  capital.     He  was  re-           ^ 
ceived  in  procession  by  the  barons  and  citizens,  and  con- 
ducted to  St.  Paulas,  where,  after  he  had  made  ^ 
his  prayer,  he  received  the  homage  of  his  new         "** 
subjects,  and  took  a  solemn  oath  to  govern  them  by  good 
laws,  to  protect  them  against  their  enemies,  and  to  reinstate 
them  in  their  former  rights  and  possessions.*    By  his  afia- 
bility  Louis  charmed  the  natives:  he  won  their  confidence  by 
appointing  Simon  Langton,  the  brother  of  the  primate,  to  the 
office  of  chancelfor.     The  campaign  was  opened 
with  the  fairest  promise  of  future  success:   All  the       ^"^ 
coanties  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  submitted:  the 
men  of  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire,  witli  the  king  of  Scots, 
declared  in  his  favour:   ihe  foreigners,  who  had  hitherto 
swelled  the  army  of  John,  began,  with  the  exception  of  the 
natives  of  Gascony,  either  to  join  his  standard^  or  to  return 
to  Uieir  homes:  and  at  his  summons  several  of  the  royal 
barons,  perhaps  through  fear  o£  his  power,  perhaps  with  the 
view  0^  spreading  disaffection  among  his  adherents,!  hastened 
to  do  bim  homage  and  to  swear  fealty.     Still  the  spirits  of 
lobn  were  upheld  by  the  presence  of  Gualo,  who  fought 
most  manfully  with  his  spiritual  weapons,  and  by  the  know- 

•  Paris,  237.    Chn>n.  Dunstap.  73. 
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ledge,  that  if  his  rival  had  ^ned  possession  of  the  open  coun- 
try,  yet  every  fortress  of  importance  was  garrisoned  by  his 
own  troops.    To  reduce  these  fortresses  was  the  next  object 

of  the  confederates.  Louis  besieged  the  castle 
^^y  '  of  Dover;  the  barons,  under  the  earl  of  Nevers, 
that  of  Windsor.  The  prince  had  received  from  his  father  a 
military  engine  of  the  most  formidable  description,  called  the 
mal-voisin,  or  bad  neighbour,  with  which  he  expected  to  make 
a  breach  in  the  walls.  But  the  garrison  kept  him  at  too  great 
a  distance,  compelled  him  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade, 
and  employed  him  in  this  useless  project  during  the  space  of 

four  months.  The  tediousness  of  the  siege  was 
"^*  *  partially  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  a  royal  vassal, 
Alexander,  king  of  Scots,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  summons 
to  that  purpose,  after  the  reduction  of  Carlisle,  marched 
through  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  within  sight  of  John,  visited 
Louis  at  Dover,  obtained  a  confirmation  of  the  cession  made 
to  him  by  the  barons,  did  homage  in  London,  and  returned 
to  his  own  country  without  molestation.* 

While  his  enemies  lay  before  the  two  castles, 

Kingrisjoin.    the  king  had  improved  the  opportunity  to  pil- 

rfthcbft-'"^    lage  their  estates,  and  intercept  their  supplies. 

JJ„3*    *       He  was  at  Willingford,  when  the  barons,  by  the 

Sep.  13.      persuasion  of  the  earl  of  Nevers,  whom  they 

afterwards  charged  with  perfidy,  undertook  to 
surprise  him.     They  raised  the  siege,  and  marched  rapidly  to 
Cambridge:  but  the  king,  anticipating  their  object,  had  al- 
ready passed  through  that  city  and  retired  as  far  as  Stamford. 
Seih  22       Foiled  m  this  attempt,  they  returned  to  join  Louis 

at  Dover,  while  John  reduced  Lincoln,  and  again 
distributed  among  his  followers  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
confederates.  The  royal  cause  began  to  assume  a  more 
promising  aspect.  The  two  last  months  had  been  wasted  in 
idleness  by  the  French  prince:  the  men  of  the  cinque  ports 
perpetually  intercepted  his  supplies  from  France:  associations 
against  him  had  been  formed  in  Hampshire  and  Sussex;  and 
John,  to  invigorate  the  efibrts  of  his  friends,  had  not  been 
sparing  of  promises  to  enlarge  the  privileges  of  those  who 
were  free,  and  to  bestow  liberty  and  rights  on  those  who  were 
nott  Louis,  by  grants  to  his  own  countrymen,  particularly 
of  the  earldom  of  Winchester  to  the  count  de  Nevers,  and  of 
that  of  Lincoln  to  Gilbert  de  Gand,  had  alarmed  the  English 

•  liiilros,  191.    Paria,  241.    DuiwUp.  76.    Anderson^s  Independence 
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barons:*  and  it  was  whispered  that  the  viscount  de  Melun 
had  confessed  on  his  death  bed,  that  he  had  BYtpm  with  the 
prince  and  fifteen  others  to  treat  the  natives  as  men,  whose 
perfidy  to  their  late,  was  an  earnest  of  future  perfidy  to  their 
new  sovereign.!    They  became  jealous  of  their  allies:  and 
several  barons  and  knights  actually  joined,  forty  others  on  (he 
promise  of  pardon  ofiered  to  join,  the  royal  stand- 
ard.  t    The  king  returned  from  Lincoln  throush 
Grimsby  and  Spalding  to  Lynn,  a  town  stron^y       Oct  9. 
attached  to  his  interests,  and  the  general  depot  for       ^^  ^ 
his  supplies  and  treasures.    Thence  he  marched 
to  Wisbeach,  and  resolved  to  proceed  athwart  the  Wash  from 
the  Cross  Keys  to  the  Fossdike.     The  army  had  reached  the 
land :  but  on  turning  back  John  beheld  a  long  train 
of  wagons  and  sumpter-horses,  which  carried  his    Jj^"  ^" 
jewels,  insignia,  and  money,  swallowed  up  in  a       oct  14. 
whirlpool,  caused  by  the  afflux  of  the  tide  and  the 
current  of  the  Welland.     With  a  heavy  heart  he  proceeded 
to  the  Cistercian  convent  of  Swineshead,  where  fatigue,  or 
anxiety,  or  poison,  or  a  surfeit  (for  all  these  causes  are  men- 
tioned )§  threw  him  into  a  dangerous  fever.     He  set  out,  how- 
ever, in  the  morning :  but  was  obliged  to  exchange  his  hone 
for  a  litter,  and  was  conveyed  with  difficulty  to  the  castle  of 
Sleaford.    There  he  passed  the  night,  and  dictated 
a  letter  to  the  new  pope  Honorius  III.  recom-         ^^     ' 
mending  in  the  most  earnest  terms  the  interests  of  his  children 
to  the  protection  of  that  pontiflf.  ||     The  next  day  conducted 
him  to  the  castle  of  Newark;  where,  sensible  of  his  approach- 
ing fate,  he  sent  for  a  confessor,  appointed  his  eldest  son  Henry 
to  succeed  him,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  his  body  might  be 
buried  at  Worcester,  near  the  shrine  of  St  Wul- 
stan.    He  expired  three  days  later,  in  the  forty-       (P^^^q 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  seventeenth  of  his         ^'     ' 
reign.ir 

When  Giraldus  delineated  the  characters  of 
the  four  sons  of  Henry,  John  had  already  debased    H*^^***- 
his  faculties  by  excess  and  voluptuousness.     The 
courtly  eye  of  the  preceptor  could  indeed  discover  the  germ 
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of  future  excellence  in  his  pupil:*  but  history  has  recorded 
only  his  vices:  his  virtues^  i£  such  a  monster  could  possess 
virtues,  were  unseen  or  forgotten.  He  stands  before  us  pol* 
luted  with  meanness,  cruelty,  perjury,  and  murder;  uniting 
with  an  ambition,  which  rtished  tnrough  every  crime  to  the 
attainmeht  of  its  object,  a  pusillanimity  which  often,  at  the 
sole  appearance  of  opposition,  sank  into  despondency.  Ar- 
rogant in  prosperity,  abject  in  adversity,  he  neither  conciliat- 
ed affection  in  the  one,  nor  excited  esteem  in  the  otRer.  His 
dissimulation  was  so  well  known,  that  it  seldom  deceived: 
his  suspicion  served  only  to  multiply  his  enemies:  and  the 
knowledge  of  his  vindictive  temper  contributed  to  keep  open 
the  breach  between  him  and  those  who  had  incurred  his  dis- 
pleasure. Seldom  perhaps  was  there  a  prince  with  a  he^rl 
more  callous  to  the  suggestions  of  pity.  Of  his  captives  many 
never  returned  from  their  dungeona  If  they  survived  their 
tortures,  they  were  left  to  perish  by  famine.  He  could  even 
affect  to  be  witty  at  the  expense  of  his  victims.  When  6eof- 
fry,  archdeacon  of  Norwich,  a  faithful  servant,  had  retired 
from  his  seat  at  the  exchequer  on  account  of  the  interdict,  the 
king  ordered  him  to  be  arrested,  and  sent  him  a  cope  of  lead 
to  keep  him  warm  in  his  prison.  The  cope  was  a  large  man« 
tie,  covering  the  body  from  the  shoulders  to  the  feet,  and 
worn  by  clergymen  during  the  service.  Wrapt  in  this  pon^ 
derous  habit,  with  his  head  only  at  liberty,  the  unhappy  man 
remained  without  food  or  assistance  till  he  expired.!  On 
another  occasion  he  demanded  a  present  of  ten  thousand  marks 
from  an  opulent  Jew  at  Bristol,  and  ordered  one  of  his  teeth 
to  be  drawn  every  morning  tiH  he  should  pay  the  money. 
The  Jew  was  obstinate.  The  executioners  began  with  his 
doable  teeth.  He  suffered  the  loss  of  seven:  but  on  the  eighth 
day  solicited  a«respit^,  and  gave  security  for  the  payment4 

John  was  not  less  reprehensible  as  a  husband,  than  he  was 
as  a  monarch.  While  Louis  took  from  him  his  provinces  on 
the  continent,  he  had  consoled  himself  for  the  loss  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  beautiful  bride:  but  he  S009  abandoned  her  to  re-  / 
vert  to  his  former  habits.  The  licentiousness  of  his  amours 
is  reckoned  by  every  ancient  writer  among  the  principal 
causes  of  the  alienation  of  his  barons,  many  of  whom  had  to 
lament  and  revenge  the  disgrace  of  a  wife,  or  daughter,  or 
sister.  Isabella,  to  punish  the  infidelity,  imitated  the  con» 
duct,  of  her  husband.     But  John  was  not  to  be  iusuUed  with 

•  Girald.  7S3. 
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impunity.  He  hanged  her  gallants  over  her  bed.*  She  bore 
him  three  sons,  Henry ,  Richard^  and  Edmund;  and  three 
daughters^  Jane,  Eleanor,  and  Isabella.  Hia  illegitimate 
children  were  numerous.  Nine  sons  and  one  daughter  are 
mentioned  by  historians. 

•  See  Ptih.  205.    West.  3r6.    Girald,  812.    IIemiii|c.  SS7,  558. 
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COROKA'rtOK  OP  HBNRT — DEPARTURE  OV  LOUII — RITAL8RIP  OF 
TBS  MINIITBRS — FALL  OF  HUBERT  SB  BURGH — DI8PUTBB 
WITH  SCOTLAND — ^WITH  WALES — WITH  FRANCE — PAPAL 
CLAIMS — TALLAGES — PROVISIONS — ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE 
CROWN  OF  SICILY — CONTROVERSY  BETWEEN  THE  KING  AND 
BARONS— PROVISIONS  OF  OXFORD — BATTLE  OF  LEWES — ^VIC- 
TORY OF  EVESHAM— >DEATH  OF  THE  KING — COMMONS  IN  PAR- 
dl^IAMENT— LAWS  AND  POLICE — ENGLISH  BISHOPS. 

Henrt  of  Winchester  had  just  completed  his 
Coronation  tenth  year,  when  he  found  himself,  by  the  sud- 
of  Henry.  den  death  of  his  father,  in  possession  of  the  title, 
but  with  little  of  the  power,  of  a  king.  In  the 
capital  and  the  opulent  provinces  of  the  south  Liouis  reigned 
almost  without  an  opponent:  in  the  other  counties  his  parti- 
sans were  the  more  active,  and  his  cause  the  more  popular: 
and  on  the  west  and  north  the  princes  of  Wales  and  the  king 
of  Scotland  had  acknowledged  his  authority,  and  become  his 
vassals.  Still  the  son  of  John  could  depend  on  the  swords  of 
the  barons  and  foreigners,  who  had  remained  faithful  to  his 
father,  on  the  powerful  protection  of  the  holy  see,  on  the 
wavering  disposition  of  the  natives  who  adhered  to  his  rival, 
and  on  the  pity  which  would  naturally  be  excited  by  his 
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youth  and  innocence.     On  the  tenth  day  after  the 
decease  of  the  late  monarch  he  was  led  to  the  * 

cathedral  of  Gloucester;  and  having  taken  the  oath  usually  ad- 
ministered to  the  English  kings,  and  sworn  fealty  to  pope 
Honorius,  was  crowned  by  the  legate  Gualo,  and  the  bishops 
of  Winchester,  Exeter,  and  Bath:  who  placed  on  his  temples 
a  plain  circle  of  gold  in  lieu  of  the  crown,  which  had  been 
lost  with  the  rest  of  the  royal  treasures.  The  next  day  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued,  in  which  the  new  king,  lamenting  the 
dissention  between  his  father  and  the  barons,  a  dlssention 
which  he  should  for  ever  dismiss  from  his  memory,  promised 
to  all  his  subjects  a  full  amnesty  for  the  past,  and  their  lawful 
liberties  for  the  future;  required  the  tenants  of  the  crown  to 
do  homage  and  swear  fealty  to^imself  as  their  legitimate  so- 
vereign; and  forbade  any  person  to  appear  in  public  during 
the  next  month  without  a  white  fillet  round  the  head  in  ho* 
nour  of  his  coronation.  The  care  of  his  person  was  intrusted 
to  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  earl  marshal,  with  the  title  of  guar- 
dian of  the  kingdom.* 

A  great  council  had  been  summoned  to  meet  in 
a  fortnight  at  Bristol,  and  was  attended  by  all  the  Confirma- 
bishops  and  abbots,  by  several  earls  and  barons,  !l^t  c1mu> 
and  by  many  knights,  who  took  the  oath  of  alle-  i^ 
^ance,  and  performed  the  feudal  ceremony  of  Nov.  12.  ^ 
homage.  But  the  great  object  of  the  meeting 
was  to  reconcile  the  claims  of  the  crown  with  those  of  the 
subject,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  adverse  barons,  without 
trenching  too  deeply  on  the  royal  prerogative.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  great  charter  was  revised,  and  cut  down  from  six- 
ty-one chapters  to  forty-two,  1 .  Every  clause  of  a  temporary 
nature,  or  which  personally  regarded  the  late  king  and  his 
opponents,  was  struck  out  2.  Several  clauses  were  omitted 
which  appeared  to  bear  hard  on  the  ancient  claims  of  the 
crown:  particularly  those  which  related  to  the  right  of  levying 
aids  and  scutages,  and  of  convoking  the  great  council;  which 
abolished  the  abuses  of  forests  and  foresters,  warrens  and  war- 
reners,  sheriffs,  bailiffs,  and  other  royal  officers;  which  re- 
quired notice  to  be  given  to  the  relations  before  the  marriage 
of  the  heir ;  which  granted  the  liberty  of  egress  out  of,  and 
ingress  into,  the  kingdom;  and  which  allowed  the  goods  of 
persons  dying  intestate  to  be  divided  among  their  relations 
after  the  payment  of  their  just  debts.  *But  it  was  distinctly 
stated  that  these  provisions  had  not  been  repealed^  Their 
operation  was  only  suspended,  till  they  could  be  submitted  to 

«  Rym.  i.  S15.    Paris,  24S.    Wikes,  38. 
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the  conaideration  of  a  full  assembly  of  the  barons  of  both  par- 
ties.* 3.  Some  improvements  were  introduced.  The  lord 
was  forbidden  to  a^ume  the  custody  of  the  person  and  lands 
of  the  heir,  till  he  had  received  the  homage  of  his  ward:  b&- 
cause,  before  that  homage,  he  was  not  bound  to  defend  the  in- 
terests of  his  vassal.  All  the  provisions  respecting  wardships 
were  extended  to  the  custody  of  vacant  benefices,  with  this 
exception,  that  such  custody  should  not  be  sold.  The  rate 
at  which  carriages  might  be  taken  for  the  king's  use  was  fixed:t 
and  some  reguklions  were  added  respecting  the  pa3rment  of 
his  debts.  The  ratification  of  the  charter  in  this  form  was 
received  with  gratitude  by  the  royalists:  nor  was  it  violently 
condemned  by  their  opponents,  when  they  learned  that  the 
clauses,  which  had  been  omitted,  were  still  reserved  for  fu- 
ture discussion. :( 

If  Louis  had  rejoiced  at  the  death  of  John,  he 

5  lmSi*^     quickly  found  that  the  son  would  prove  a  more 

formidable  competitor  than  the  father.  Tho  youth 
and  innocence  of  Henry  excited  universal  compassion.  John 
indeed,  it  was  said,  had  been  a  tyrant:  but  what  crime  had  the 
prince  committed,  that  he  should  forfeit  the  crown  to  which 
he  was  bom?  His  rival  was  a  Frenchman,  who  daily  betray- 
ed an  unjust  partiality  in  favour  of  his  countrymen.  Even 
now,  while  his  success  depended  on  the  efibrts  of  his  English 
adherents,  many  a  native  saw  with  indignation  the  honours 
which  he  claimed  as  a  right,  bestowed  as  a  reward  by  this 
foreign  jprince  on  his  foreign  retainers.  To  aid  such  favour- 
able impressions,  and  to  foment  the  Jealousy  and  discontent 
of  their  adversaries,  became  the  policy  of  Gualo  and  Pem- 
broke. To  all  who  returned  to  their  allegiance,  their  former 
liberties  were  confirmed :  tales  of  tlie  arrogance  of  the  French, 
and  of  their  contempt  for  the  natives,  were  industriously  cir- 
culated: the  report  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  chief  of  the 
English  nobility  was  revived  and  believed:  and  the  minds  of 
mep  were  awed  and  confounded  by  the  weekly  repetition  of 
the  excommunication  fulminated  against  Louis  and  bis  adhe- 
rents. Neither  did  the  pontiff  forget  the  interests  of  his 
young  vassal.    By  his  letters  he  stimulated  the  zeal  of  the 


riiiuis.     Ifa^.  Cbor.  i.  Hen.  III.  c.  61. 

f  Hence  it  appean  that  the  hire  of  a  cart  with  two  hones  waa  lOd, — with 
Ihrec  honea  14dL  per  day.    Map.  Chart,  c.  23. 

i  Compare  the  charter  of  the  17th  of  John  with  that  of  the  1ft  of  Henry. 
See  also  Uym.  i.  215. 
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legate,  and  sought  to  awaken  sentiments  of  loyalty  in  the 
barons.  To  justify  their  rebellion,  he  observed,  they  bad 
formerly  alleged  tbe  tyranny  of  John.  But  that  plea  must 
now  be  abandoned.  The  tyranny  of  John  had  perished  with 
the  tyrant;  and  if  they  persisted  to  oppose  the  succession  of 
his  son,  they  would  prove  that  their  former  assertions  were 
but  pretences,  and  that  they  had  been  actuated  by  motives 
which  they  were  ashamed  to  avow.*  By  these  means  a  re- 
volution was  gradually  wrought  in  the  public  mind  to  the 
advantage  of  Henry;  and  the  hopes  of  the  royalists  were 
cheered  by  the  return  of  the  earl  of  Salisbury  and  of  several 
knights,  who  came  to  swear  fealty  to  their  native  sovereign. 
Even  William  D'Albiney,  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  his 
liberty  by  the  payment  of  six  thousand  marks,  unfurled  the 
royal  standard.! 

Louis  had  at  last  raised  the  siege  of  Dover,  and  to  compen- 
sate himself  for  the  loss  of  his  time  at  the  foot  of  that  fortress, 
had  taken  the  two  castles  of  Hertford  and  Berk- 
hamstead.     Pembroke  surrendered  to  him  two  ^^'   " 

others  as  the  price  of  a  truce  till  the  festival  of 
Easter,  a  suspension  of  hostilities  equally  useful 
to  both  parties.     The  French  prince  employed  the  interval 
to  revisit  the  continent,  and  collect  a  numerous  band  of  auxi- 
liaries: the  marshal  profitted  by  his  absence  to  detach  more 
of  the  confederates  from  his  interests.     At  the  termination  of 
the  armistice  hostilities  recommenced  with  the 
siege  of  Montsqrel  by  the  royalists.     To  relieve      x^^l'ao 
the  fortress,  the  confederate  army,  to  the  number 
of  six  hundred  knights  and  twenty  thousand  men,  marched 
from  London  under  the  command  of  the  count  of  Perche.  Its 
route  was  marked  by  every  kind  of  excess,  particularly  on 
the  part  of  the  foreign  infantry,  whose  nakedness  was  clothed, 
and  poverty  enriched,  at  the  expense  of  the  natives.     The 
royalists  did  not  wait  their  approach:  and  the 
confederates,   instead  of  pursuing  the  fugitives,    Rattle  of 
entered  Lincoln  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  besieged  the  castle,  which  was  gallantly  de- 
fended by  a  celebrated  heroine,  Nichola  de  Camville.    Pem- 
broke immediately  summoned  the  tenants  of  the  crown  to 
meet  him  at  Newark,  and  was  able  to  number  among  his  fol- 
lowers four  hundred  knights  with  their  esquires, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  cross-bowmen,  and  a  nu-  *^ 

merous  body  of  infantry.     Three  days  were  employed  in 

*  Ep.  Honor,  apud  Raynald.  i.  232. 

t  Paris,  245.     Dunitap.  78,  79.      Kym.  i.  216. 
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marshalling  the  army,  and  in  performing  the  duties  of  reli- 
gion. For  the  legate  had  given  a  religious  character  to  the 
expedition.  He  exhorted  the  soldiers  to  fight  for  their  God, 
their  king,  and  their  country;  excommunicated  all  their  op- 
18  ponents;  and  imparted  to  the  combatants  the  pri- 
^  vilege^  usually  granted  to  the  crusaders.     They 

marched  from  Newark  in  seven  divisions  with  white  crosses 
sewed  on  their  breasts:  the  bowmen  kept  a  mile  in  advance, 
and  the  baggage  a  mile  in  the  rear.  This  disposition  deceived 
the  confederates,  who,  taking  the  baggage  for  a  second  army, 
unwisely  shut  themselves  up  within  the  walls,  and  at  the 
jQ  same  time  by  way  of  bravado  made  a  brisk  assault 
-  on  the  castle.     But  the  bowmen,  who  had  been 

admitted  by  a  postern  into  the  fortress,  thinned  with  their 
arrows  the  ranks  of  the  assailants,  and,  by  killing  the  horses 
of  the  knights,  laid  them  in  their  armour  on  the  ground. 
The  rest  of  the  royalists  wheeling  round,  burst  open,  after  a 
sharp  conflict,  the  northern  gate:  and  at  the  same  momenta 
sortie  was  made  from  the  castle.  Dismay  and  confusion  now 
spread  through  the  ranks  of  the  barons.  The  most  spirited, 
unable  to  withstand  the  torrent  that  rushed  into  the  city, 
were  carried  before  it:  the  crowd  ran  to  the  opposite  portal: 
but  the  narrow  and  winding  passage  was  soon  choked,  and 
the  fugitives  were  compelled  to  recoil  on  their  pursuers. 
The  meaner  combatants  met  with  no  mercy:  but  little  noble 
blood  was  spilt  by  the  victors,  who,  prompted  by  relation- 
ship or  the  hope  of  ransom,  sought  not  to  slay,  but  to  capture, 
their  enemies.  The  count  of  Perche  alone  lost  his  life.  He 
fought  in  a  church  yard,  till  his  horse  was  killed:  and  when 
a  voice  called  out  to  him  to  accept  of  quarter,  he  replied  with 
an  oath  that  he  would  never  surrender  to  an  English  traitor. 
Irritated  by  the  reproach,  a  soldier  thrust  his  pike  through 
the  eye  of  the  count's  visor  into  his  brain.  The  number  of 
the  captives  amounted  to  three  earls,  eleven  barons,  and  four 
hundred  knights.  Two  hundred  others  escaped  by  different 
roads  to  London:  the  foot  soldiers,  seeking  to  follow  them, 
were  all  massacred  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  which 
lay  in  their  route. 

This  victory,  which  secured  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the 
young  king,  was  called,  in  the  quaint  language  of  the  time, 
^^  the  fair  of  Lincoln."  There  were  few  of  the  conquerors 
who  were  not  enriched  by  it  As  soon  as  resistance  ceased, 
the  city,  which  had  long  been  distinguished  by  its  attachment 
to  the  barons,  was  given  up  to  pillage.  Even  the  privileges 
of  the  churches  could  not  save  them  from  the  rapacity  of  the 
royalists.     But  the  fate  of  the  women  and  children  was  more 
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deplorable*  When  the  gate  was  forced,  they  crowded  for  ae- 
curity  into  the  boats  on  the  river.  Some  sank  under  the 
weight:  others  were  lost  by  mismanagement:  and  of  the  fugi- 
tives the  greater  part  was  drowned.* 

The  destruction  of  hi§  army  confined  Louis 
within  the  walls  of  London:  where,  though  he    Sf^'^^^'^u 
had  built  up  all  the  gates  except  one,  and  had    ^^et.  ^^^ 
compelled  die  citizens  to  renew  their  oaths  of  al- 
legiance, he  was  perpetually  alarmed  with  the  discovery  of 
conspiracies  against  him.     His  only  hope  rested  on  the  exer- 
tions of  his  consort,  Blanche  of  Castile,  who  in  person  soli- 
cited aid  from  the  most  powerful  of  the  French      ^      24. 
nobles.     At  length  an  armament  of  eighty  large 
vessels,  besides  galleys  and  smaller  ships,  put  to  sea  from 
Calais,  under  the  command  of  the  celebrated  pirate,  Eustace 
le  Moine:     To  oppose  this  formidable  fleet  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
the  justiciary,  had  collected  forty  sail  from  the  cinque  ports: 
but  the  disparity  of  force  was  so  alarming,  that  several  knights 
refused  to  embark,  under  the  pretence  that  they  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  manner  of  naval  engagements.     Nor  was 
Hubert  himself  unaware  of  the  danger.     Before  his  depar- 
ture he  received  the  sacrament  in  private;  and  gave  the  most 
positive  orders  that  the  castle  of  Dover  should  not  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  enemy  on  any  terms,  not  even  to  save  his 
own   life,  in  the  event  of  his  being  made  prisoner.      The 
English  were  soon  in  sight  of  the  French,  sailed  past  them, 
as  if  their  object  were  to  surprise  Calais,  and  suddenly  tacking 
bore  down  in  a  line  on  their  rear.     The  bowmen  and  archers 
began  the  engagement  with  a  volley  of  arrows:  as  soon  as  the 
ships  came  in  contact,  they  were   fastened   together  with 
chains  and  hooks :  powder  of  quicklime  was  scattered  in  the 
air,  that  it  might  be  carried  by  the  wind  into  the  eyes  of  the 
enemy :  and  the  English,  leaping  on  board  with  axes  in  their 
hands,  rendered  the  ships  unmanageable  by  cutting  the  rig- 
ging.    The  French,  unaccustomed  to  this  manner  of  fighting, 
made  but  a  feeble  resistance;  and  only  fifteen  vessels  out  of 
the  whole  number  escaped.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  knights 
with  their  esquires,  and  more  than  eight  hundred  inferior  ofii- 
cers,  were  taken.     Eustace  who  had  secreted  himself  in  the 
hold  of  his  .ship,  ofiered  a  large  sum  for  his  ransom:  but  Rich- 
ard Fitzroy,  one  of  John's  illegitimate. children  by  a  daugliter 
of  the  earl  Warenne,  spurned  the  proposal,  and  instantly 

•  See  Paris,  ?  17— 249.     Dunstap.  80-^82.   Wavcrlcy,  18,1.     Mailros,  94. 
Ciul.  Armor.  90. 
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Struck  off  his  head,  which  was  afterwards  carried  on  a  pole 
from  town  to  town,  as  a  proof  of  the  victory.* 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  hopes  of  Louis 
donMh^*""  ^^^^  ®^  *"  ®"^'  Instead  of  fighting  for  the  crown 
enterprise.  ^^  England,  he  was  compelled  to  negociate  for 
his  personal  safet  j.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  sign- 
ed at  Lambeth,  by  which  the  prisoners  on  both  sides  were 
liberated;  an  amnesty  was  granted  to  the  English  adherents 
Sep.  11.  ^^  Louis;  and  that  prince  with  his  foreign  asso- 
ciates was  allowed  to  return  in  safety  to  France. 
For  conditions  so  favourable  we  are  told  that  he  was  indebted 
to  a  promise  confirmed  upon  oath,  that  on  his  accession  to 
the  French  crown,  he  would  restore  to  Henry  all  the  provinces 
whicl\  had  belonged  to  Henry's  father.  Though  no  such 
promise  appears  in  the  treaty,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  made, 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  frequently  though  ineffec- 
tually urged  by  the  king  on  later  occasions:  still  it  must  ap- 
pear strange  that  the  English  ministers,  with  the  heir  of  the 
French  monarchy  at  their  mercy,  should  have  been  satisfied 
with  a  delusive  engagement,  which  it  was  probable  that  Louis 
would  never  have  the  will,  or  if  he  had  the  will,  would  never 
have  the  power,  to  execute.t 

The  departure  of  Louis  secured  the  crown  to 
Secondcon-  Henry:  but  the  young  kine  had  not  a  single  re- 
the  charter,  l^^ion  to  whom  he  could  recur  for  advice,  or  to 
whom  he  might  intrust  the  care  of  his  interests. 
Even  the  queen  mother,  who  by  her  misconduct  had  already 
forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  abandoned  her  son  to 
hasten  back  to  France,  and  marry  her  former  lover,  the  count 
of  La  Marche.  But  HonoriAs,  as  feudal  superior,  declared 
himself  the  guardian  of  the  orphan;  and  commanded  Gualo, 
to  reside  near  his  person,  watch  over  his  safety,  and  protect 
his  just  rights.  The  legate  discharged  his  trust  with  fidelity, 
and  found  in  the  earl  marshal  a  coadjutor  actuated  by  the  same 
zeal,  and  concurring  in  the  same  sentiments.  The  itinerant 
justices  were  ordered  to  summon  all  knights  and  freemen  to 
their  courts,  and  to  administer  to  them  an  oath,  that  they 
would  keep  the  king's  peace;  would  observe  the  good  laws 
and  rightful  customs  of  the  realm;  and  at  the  command  of  the 
king  and  council  would  assemble  and  oppose  the  enemies  of 
the  king  and  kingdom,^    The  charter  was  again  confirmed, 

•  P«ri%  250,  251,  with  the  Var.  lect.      Waverley,  183.       Mailros,  193. 
(Jill.  Armor.  90. 

fParU,  251.     Hym.  i.  221.  +  Dunst.  i.  86.- 
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but  with  additional  alterations.  A  clause  was  add- 
ed, ordering  the  immediate  demolitioD  of  every  peb  23 
castle  built  or  rebuilt  since  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  war:  and  the  chapters  regarding  the  forests  and 
warrens  were  withdrawn,  to  form  a  new  instniment  called  the 
charter  of  forests.  By  this  all  forests  enclosed  since  the 
death  of  king  Richard  were  thrown  open:  all  outlawries  for 
offences  of  the  forest  incurred  within  the  same  period,  were 
reversed :  the  punishment  for  killing  the  king's  venfson  was 
commuted  into  a  heavy  fine  or  a  year's  imprisonment:  the 
courts  of  the  foresters  were  regulated,  unjust  tolls  abolished, 
and  the  right  to  cultivate  and  improve  their  own  lands  was 
confirmed  to  the  holders  of  estates  within  the  royal  forests.* 
At  the  same  time,  to  prevent  the  diminution  of  the  revenue, 
a  law  was  passed,  prohibiting  the  king's  ministers,  during 
his  minority,  to  put  the  great  seal  to  any  charter  or  letter  of 
confirmation  or  sale,  or  alienation,  or  gift  in  perpetuity,  and 
declaring  beforehand  all  such  instruments  invalid  and  of  no 
effect,  t 

The  late  contest  had  generated  a  spirit  of  in- 
subordination, which  bore  with  impatience  the    ^^^^^T^e- 
restraint  of  legitimate  authority :  and  the  barons     ministers. 
of  the  two  parties  frequently  betrayed  the  ani- 
mosity which  still  rankled  in  their  breasts,  by  deeds  of  out- 
rage or  messages  of  defiance.     The  legate  and  marshal  sought 
to  heal  these  wounds  by  conciliation.     Minor  transgressions 
were  prudently  overlooked:  but  they  visited  with  severe 
punishment  those  excesses,  the  neglect  of  which  would  have 
argued  weakness  or  timidity  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion.    By  degrees  tranquillity  was  restored ;  and 
in  the  autumn  Gualo  returned  to  Rome.    He  was      ^^^'     ' 
succeeded  by  Pandulph,  who  followed  the  example  of  his 
predecessor,  and  watched  with  solicitude  over  the  interests 
of  the  young  king.     His  presence  was  rendered 
the  more  necessary  by  the  death  of  the  earl  mar- 
shal:  after  which  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority  was 
intiiisted  to  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  justiciary;  the  custody  of 
the  royal  person  to  Peter  des  Roches,  bishop  of  Winchester. 
With  the  former  the  reader  is  already  acquainted:  Des  Roches 
was  a  Poitevin,  who  had  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  John,  and 
more  than  once  had  been  appointed  by  him  guardian  of  the 
kingdom.       These  ministers  were  rivals:    if  the  justiciary 

possessed  a  greater  share  of  power,  the  bishop  enjoyed  more 

• 

•  Brady,  ii.  App.  No.  145.  t  '^i^-  ^'o-  ^^^' 
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opportunities  of  cultivating  the  friendship  of  his  pupil:  and 
while  'the  one  sought  the  support  of  the  native  families,  the 
other  proclaimed  himself  the  protector  of  the  foreigners, 
whom  the  policy  of  John  had  settled  in  the  island.     The  pre- 
sence of  Pandulph  was  a  constant  check  on  the  ambition  of 
these  rivals:  by  his  letters  and  speeches  he  reproved  their 
negligence,  and  stimulated  their  industry:  and  by  his  advice 
the  justiciary  and  chancellor  were  made  to  swear,  that  during 
the  minority  they  would  not  dispose  of  any  of  the  great  fiefs 
of  tlie  crown.     He  repaired  to  Wales,  and  restored  peace  on 
the  borders:  he  met  the  king^of  Scots  at  York,  and  negociat- 
ed  a  peace  between  the  two  kingdoms:  and  by  his  letters  and 
services  he  greatly  contributed  to  prolong  the  truce  between 
England  and  France.*     As  doubts  had  been  rais^ 
M^ir.       ^^  respecting  the  coronation  at  Bath,  that  cere- 
mony was  again  performed  with  the  accustomed 
solemnity  by  the  archbishop,  who,  with  the  permission  of 
1221  Honorius,  had  returned  to  England:  and  the  next 

year  Alexander  of  Scotland,  married  at  York,  Jo- 
anna, the  eldest  of  the  two  sisters  of  Henry,  and  did  homage 
to  his  brother-in-law.  At  the  same  time  one  of  the  Scottish 
princesses,  who  had  so  long  been  in  the  custody  of  the  Eng- 
lish crown,  was  also  married  to  Hubert:  the  other  remained 
single:  but  a  hint  was  given  that  Henry  meant  to  associate  her 
with  himself  on  the  throne.  Pandulph  immediately  returned 
to  Rome. 

During'  the  contest  between  John  and  the  ba- 
Heniy  de-  rons,  that  prince  had  lavishly  distributed  the  crown 
aire?  ^  lands  among  his  partisans,  as  well  foreigners  as 
natives:  and  those  who  had  the  command  of  the 
royal  castles  at  his  death^  pertinaciously  refused  to  give  them 
up  to  the  government,  alleging  that  they  kept  them  in  trust 
for  the  king  during  his  minority.  To  wrest  these  fortresses 
from  the  hands  of  the  powerful  vassals  who  held  them,  was 
an  important  but  di£Scult  object.  Honorius  had  instructed 
Pandulf  to  insist  that  no  individual  should  hold  at  the  same 
time  the  custody  of  more  than  two  of  the  royal  castles:  he 
then  ordered  the  bishop  and  justiciary  to  demand  from  the 

•  For  the  services  of  Pandulph,  see  his  letters  in  Rjrm.  i.  235 — 237. 240, 
241.  It  appears  tbat  the  treaty  which  William  king*  of  Scotland  had  been 
compelled  to  make  with  John,  was  con^dered  so  burdensome  or  so  dis- 
graceful, that  Alexander  had  applied  to  the  pontiff,  to  examine  it  and  pro- 
nounce according'  to  law,  whether  it  were  binding  or  not.  Honorius  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  Pandulph.  Ibid.  235.  It  is  singular  that  the  substance 
at  least  of  that  treaty  has  not  been  preserved."  We  are  also  ignorant  of 
randulPs  decision. 
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holders  all  escheats  and  wardships;  and  at  last  solemnly  de- 
clared, at  the  request  and  with  tlie  assent  of  the  great  coun- 
cily  that  Henry  was  of  sufficient  age  to  have  the  free  disposal 
of  his  lands,  castles,  and  wards,  though  not  to  plead  or  be 
impleaded  in  courts  of  justice.     Hubert  immediately  in  the 
king's  name  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  wards  and  cas- 
tles: and  the  earls  of  Chester  and  Albemarle  in  return  made 
a  fruitless  attempt  to  surprise  the  city  of  London.     Their 
conduct  was  arraigned  by  Hubert,  and  excused  by  Des  Roches. 
The  discontented  barons  determined  to  keep  the 
Christmas  at  Northampton:  but  Henry  proceeded       pe^^ 
to  that  town  with  the  archbishop  and  bishops,  and 
so  numerous  a  train  of  earls  and  knights,  that  his  opponents 
were  intimidated,  solicited  his  pardon,  and  abandooea  all  their 
pretensions.* 

Another  event  followed,  which  established  the 
authority  of  Hubert,  and  induced  his  rival  to    ^^c^l^'of 
banish  himself  from  the  island,  under  the  pre-     pj^wkes. 
tence  of  making  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  land. 
Among  the  foreigners  enriched  by  John  was  a  ferocious  and 
sanguinary  ruffian,  named  Fawkes,  who  held  the  castle  of 
Bedford  by  the  donation  of  that  monarch.     At  the  assizes  at 
Dunstable  he  had  been  amerced  for  several  misdemeanors  in 


the  sum  of  ^ree  thousand  pounds:  but  instead  of 
submitting  to  the  sentence,  he  waylaid  the  judges        j^^k 
at  their  departure,  ^nd  seizing  one  of  them,  Henry 


de  Braibrock,  confined  him  in  the  dungeon  of  the  castle, 
Hubert  willingly  grasped  at  the  opportunity  of  wreaking  his 
vengeance  on  a  partisan  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester:  and  the 
king  was  induced  to  invest  in  person  the  fortress 
of  diis  audacious  rebel.     Two  towers  of  wood  * 

were  raised  to  such  a  height,  as  to  give  the  archers  a  full 
view  of  the  interior  of  the  castle;  seven  military  engines  bat- 
tered the  walls  with  large  stones  from  morning  till  evening; 
and  a  machine,  termed  a  cat,  covered  the  sappers  in  their  at- 
tempts to  undermine  the  foundations.  Fawkes,  who  had  re- 
tired into  the  county  of  Chester,  had  persuaded  himself  that 
the  garrison  would  be  able  to  defend  the  castle  for  twelve 
months.  But  the  barbican  was  first  taken  by  assault;  soon 
afterwards  the  outer  wall  was  forced,  and  the  cattle,  horses, 
and  provender  in  the  adjacent  ward,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors:  a  breach  was  then  made  in  the  second  wall  by  the 

•  Dunst.  136—138.  Rym.  i.  240.  254.  263.  The  reasop  given  to  the 
pontifT  by  the  council  was,  that  **  the  prudence  and  discretion  of  Henry 
were  such  as  to  supply  the  want  of  age."    Paris,  Addit.  No.  1. 
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miners,  and  the  royalists,  though  with  conBiderable  losa,  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  inner  ward:  a  few  days  later  the  sap- 
pers set  fire  to  the  props  which  they  had  placed  under  the 
foundations  of  the  keep;  one  of  the  aneles  sank  deep  into  the 
ground;  and  a  wide  rent  laid  open  the  interior  of  the  fortress. 
The  garrison  now  despaired  of  success.  They  planted  the 
royal  standard  on  the  tower;  and  sent  the  women 
^^'  to  implore  the  king's  mercy.     But  Hubert  re- 

solved to  deter  men  from  similar  excesses  by  the  severity  of 
the  punishment  The  knights  and  others  to  the  number  of 
eighty  were  hanged:  the  archers  were  sent  to  Palestine  to 
fight  against  the  Turks;  and  Fawkes,  who  now  voluntarily 
surrendered  himself,  being  stript  of  his  money,  jewels,  and 
lands,  was  banished  from  the  island,  together  with  his  wife 
and  family.* 

The  consequences  of  the  improvident  grants 
Third  con-  made  by  the  two  last  monarchs,  now  began  to 
thrth^rte^    unfold  themselves.     Under  the  pretence  of  resist- 

1225.  ing  an  invasion  threatened  by  the  king  of  France, 
Henry  assembled  a  great  council,  and  most  urg- 
ently demanded  an  aid.  The  demand  was  refused:  but  the 
wants  of  the  crown  would  admit  of  no  delay;  and  after  some 
negociation  it  was  stipulated  that  a  fifteenth  of  all  moveables 
should  be  granted,  but  on  the  condition  that  the  two  charters 
should  be  solemnly  ratified.!  They  had  already  been  con- 
firmed twice  since  the  commencement  of  his  reign:  but  his 
officers  had  laughed  at  their  conficmation,  and  refused  to 
carry  their ,  provisions  into  effect,  f  But  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  for  the  barons  to  take  up  arms:  poverty  had  sub- 
dued  the  reluctance  of  the  king  and  his  ministers: 

*  *  '  and  the  two  charters  were  ratified  in  that  form 
which  they  have  ever  since  retained.  By  additional  articles 
it  was  provided  that  the  widow  should  have  for  her  dower 
the  third  part  of  all  the  lands,  which  had  belonged  to  her 
husband  during  the  coverture,  unless  she  had  been  endowed 
with  a  smaller  portion  at  the  door  of  the  church:  that  no  free- 
man should  lawfully  alien  so  much  of  his  land,  as  to  render 
iiimself  incapable  of  performing  his  services  to  the  lord  of 

•  Paris,  270.  Dunst  142 — 145.  Annal.  Wigorn.  486.  I  have  been 
■more  diffuse  in  relating  the  particnlars  of  this  siege,  as  it  explains  the  man- 
ner in  which  such  operations  were  conducted. 

t  Brady,  ii.  App.  No.  150.  The  money  was  to  be  placed  in  the  trea- 
sury: and  none  of  it  taken  out  before  the  king  was  of  age,  unless  for  the 
defence  of  the  realm,  and  in  the  presence  of  six  bishops  and  six  earls.  The 
fifteenth  amounted  to  59,000/.  Paris,  Addit.  No.  1.  The  ancient  mode 
of  laying  these  imposts  will  be  afterwards  explained. 

^  Dunst.  i.  151. 
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the  fee:  and,  as  a  check  on  alienations  in  mortmaini  that  no 
one  should  give  his  land  to  a  religious  house,  to  hold  it  again 
of  the  same  house;  nor  on  the  other  hand  should  any  religious 
house  receive  lands,  to  lease  them  out  to  the  donor.  Assizes 
of  darrein  presentment  were  sent  back  to  the  justices  of  the 
bench :  the  county  courts  were  ordered  to  be  held  only  once 
a  month:  the  sheriff's  tourn  only  twice  in  the  year:  and  the 
view  of  frankpledge  only  at  Michaelmas.  Lastly  it  was 
enacted,  that  all  men  should  enjoy  the  same  liberties,  and 
that  escuage  or  scutage  should  be  levied  in  the  same  manner^ 
as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.* 

The  departure  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester  had 
left  Hubert  without  a  competitor:  and  though  the  5|jb«rt  ^ 
pontiff  had  warned  the  king  not  to  make  himself 
a  member  of  one  party,  but  to  arbitrate  as  a  parent  and  sove- 
reign between  both,  Henry  willingly  lent  to  his  favourite  the 
whole  of  his  authority.  Hubert  for  several  years  reigned 
without  control:  others  were  impoverished  by  the  compulso* 
ry  resignation  of  the  profits  which  (hey  had  made  during  the 
minority;  he  was  annually  enriched  by  new  grants  of  land, 
escheats,  and  wardships:  but  while  he  thus  attempted  to  con- 
solidate his  own  power,  he  supplied  his  enemies  with  wea- 
Eons  of  annoyance  by  repeated  instances  of  rapacity  and  am- 
ition.  An  unsuccessful  expedition  into  France,  in  which  he 
accompanied  the  king,  gave  the  first  shock  to  his  power:  it 
was  followed  by  the  ominous  arrival  of  Peter  des  Roches, 
whom  Henry  received  with  expressions  of  the  warmest  af- 
fection.! Tlie  fall  of  the  favourite  was  now  confidently  pre^ 
dieted:  every  tongue  loudly  accused  his  avarice  and  despot- 
ism; and  when,  on  occasion  of  an  inroad  by  the  Welsh,  Hen- 
ry lamented  his  want*  of  money,  he  was  told  that  he  might 
easily  extort  it  from  Hubert  and  his  relatives,  who  for  years 

*  AnnaL  Burt  271 — ^378.  Stmt  at  largfe,  Ann.  nono  Henry  IIT.  Parifl 
tells  OS  tbat  two  yean  later,  when  Henry  came  of  age,  he  repealed  of  his 
own  authority*  the  charter  of  the  forests  (p.  283):  but  I  have  learned  to 
doubt  the  assertions  of  that  writer,  when  he  is  not  supported  by  other  do- 
cuments. He  has  already  told  us  that  in  1223  the  archbishop  had  insistedi 
<m  the  ratification  of  the  charters,  that  the  king  promised  it,  and  by  his  let- 
ters ordered  inquiries  to  be  made  in  every  county  after  the  liberties  enjoy- 
ed in  the  time  of  Henry  H.  (p.  266,  267).  Unfortunately  for  the  credit  of 
the  historian,  these  letters  are  still  extant,'  and  prove  to  be  exactly  of  an 
opposite  nature.  The  sheriffs  are  to  inquire  what  customs  and  liberties 
John  had  in  every  county  before  the  war,  and  to  enforce  the  same  for  the 
benefit  of  the  king.  ^  See  them  in  Brady,  App.  No.  149. 

t  Paris  mentions  tliat  in  the  year  1231  Henry  determined  not  to  marry 
the  princess  Isabella  of  Scotland,  because  she  was  the  youngest  sister  of 
Hubert's  wife  (p.  812) .  yet  the  truth  is,  that  Isabella  had  already  bt en 
married  six  yeai-s  to  Kogcr,  t!ie  son  of  earl  Bigod.     Rym.  i.  278. 
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had  been  accumulating  wealth  at  the  expense  of 
the  crown.  The  advice  was  adopted:  the  inferior 
ofiScers  of  government  were  called  to.  account;  and  Hubert 
received  an  order  to  answer  for  all  the  wardships  which  he 
had  held^  all  the  rents  of  the  royal  demesnes  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  all  the  aids  and  fines  which  had  been  paid  into  the 
exchequer,  from  the  day  of  his  appointment  to  the  office  of 
justiciary:  a  period  including  the  whole  of  the  present,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  late  reign.   Whether  it  were  that  he  despair- 
ed of  justice,  or  that  he  was  conscious  of  guilt,  he  fled  to  the 
priory  of  Merton.     At  first  the  king  determined 
Sep.  3.       ^  ^j^^  i^-jj^  away  by  force,  and  for  that  purpose 

despatched  the  mayor  of  London  with  an  armed  body  of  citi- 
zens: but  on  more  mature  deliberation,  and  at  the  petition  of 
his  only  friend  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  space  of  five 
months  was  granted  him  to  prepare  for  his  triaL* 
He  is  im-  Hubert,  finding  himself  at  liberty,  left  his 

prisoned         sanctuary,  and  proceeded  towards  Bury  St  Ed- 
and  re-  mund's  to  visit  his  wife :  but  the  king,  who  had 

leased.  jj^^  persuaded  that  it  was  dangerous  to  permit 

him  to  remain  at  large,  despatched  a  body  of  three  hundred 
horsemen  with  orders  to  arrest  and  convey  him  to  the  Tower. 
The  earl  was  in  bed,  when  he  heard  of  their  approach.  He 
arose  in  haste,  fled  naked  to  the  parish  church  oi  Boisars,  and 
on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  with  the  host  in  one  hand,  and  a  cross 
in  the  other,  awaited  the  arrival  of  his  pursuers.  They  had 
ho  order  to  take  his  life;  but  placing  him  on  horseback,  and 
tying  his  feet  under  the  belly,  proceeded  with  their  captive 
towards  the  metropolis.  Henry,  however,  was  aware,  that 
this  violation  of  the  privileges  of  the  church  would  excite  re- 
s  t.  27  monstrances  and  opposition.  The  prisoner  was 
^^  '  carried  back  to  his  sanctuary :  antt  the  sherifi*  of 
Essex  was  charged,  under  penalty  of  death,  to  seize  his  per- 
son, whenever  he  should  attempt  to  escape.  But  his  escape 
was  rendered  impracticable  by  a  deep  moat  which  had  been 
dug,  and  a  line  of  palisades  which  had  been  drawn  round  the 
church :  and  on  the  fortieth  day  hunger  or  despair  induced 
the  unfortunate  earl  to  surrender  himself  to  his  guards,  by 
whom  he  was  conducted  to  the  Tower.  Henry 
^^'  •  ordered  him  to  be  set  at  liberty,  and  to  appear  in 
Cornhill  before  the  court  of  his  peers.  When  the  accusa- 
tionsagainst  him  had  been  read,  Hubert  replied  that  he  should 
ofier  no  defence;  but  that  he  placed  his  body,  his  lands,  and 
his  chattels  at  the  king's  pleasure.     The  judges  deliberated: 

•  Paris.  .111.  317—319. 
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they  agreed  that  if  judgment  were  pronounced,  they  must 
condemn  him  to  forfeiture  and  death;  and  therefore,  with  the 
permission  of  the  prosecutors,  recommended  his  case  to  the 
consideration  of  the  king.     An  award,  to  which  all  parties 
consented,  was  at  length  given :  the  earl  forfeited  to  the  crown 
his  goods  and  chattels,  with  the  lands  which  he  held  in  chief 
of  me  king,  retaining  for  himself  and  his  heirs  his  patrimo- 
nial inheritance,  and  the  lands  which  he  held  of  mesne  lords: 
four  earls  undertook  to  keep  him  in  safe  custody  in  the  castle 
of  Devises  till  he  should  enter  the  order. of  the  knights  tem*  . 
plars,  in  the  event  of  his  wife's  death,  or  should  he  discharged 
by  direction  of  the  king  and  great  council :  and  Henry  pledged 
his  word  not  to  grant  him  any  additional  favour,  nor  to  in- 
flict on  him  any  additional  punishment*    But  the  next  year 
dissentions  arose  between  the  king  and  the  barons,  and  the 
custody  of  the  castle  was  given  to  a  retainer  of  the        . 
bishop  of  Winchester.     Hubert,  who  dreaded  to      q^^  j^^ 
fail  into  the  power  of  his  enemy,  dropped  from 
the  wall  into  the  moat  during  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  and 
made  his  way  to  a  neighbouring  church.     Here  he  was  im- 
mediately surrounded  by  the  sheriff  and  his  officers :  but  in  a 
few  days  a  party  of  horse  overpowered  his  guards,  and  con- 
ducted him  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke  in  Wales.        q^,^  ^^ 
When  peace  was  restored  between  the  king  and 
the  barons,  by  the  good  offices  of  Edmund,  the         1334. 
new  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Hubert  was  in-       ^P''  ^^ 
eluded  in  the  pacification,  readmitted  into  the  council,  and 
restored  to  his  estates  and  honours.t 

Henry's  reign  lasted  more  than  half  a  century.  Till  the 
fall  of  Hubert,  he  was  either  a  minor,  or  under  the  control  of 
that  minister:  afterwards  he  was  his  own  master;  had  the 
choice  of  his  own  ministers;  and  became  responsible  for  the 
measures  of  government  But  the  transactions  which  fill  the 
next  forty  years,  are  so  numerous,  and  frequently  so  uncon- 
nected, that  were  they  related  in  the  order  of  time,  the  per- 
plexed and  broken  narrative  could  only  distract  and  fatigue 
the  attention  of  the  reader.  It  will  therefore  prove  more 
convenient,  and  at  the  same  time  more  interesting,  to  class 
the  most  important  events  under  the  three  distinct  heads,  of 

•  Dunrt.  208,  209.  221.  Pari«,  319— S22.  The  mistaVet  of  the  last 
irriter  are  to  be  corrected  by  the  record,  Pat  17.  Hen.  III.  m.  9.  apnd 
Brady,  ii.  App.  No.  152. 

t  Paris,  327,  328.  340, 341.  Dunstap.  221.  Brady,  ii.  App.  No.  154. 
Yet  fiTe  years  later  a  new  attack  was  made  upon  Hubert,  from  which  he 
extricated  himself  by  makin|^  a  present  of  four  castles  to  Henry.  Par.  463. 
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the  king's  wars  with  foreign  powers^  his  transactions  with  the 
pope,  and  his  disputes  with  his  barons. 

I.   1.  During  the  whole  of  Henry's  reizn  the 
^•th's**t       harmony   between  England   and   Scotland  was 
land.       "       never  interrupted  by  actual  hostilities:  yet  se- 
veral subjects  of  altercation  arose,  which  are  de- 
serving of  notice,  because  they  prove  that  the  pretensions  of 
superiority,  afterwards  realized  by  Edward,  were  as  fiercely 
maintained  by  his  father.     The  reader  has  already  seen,  that 
«  Alexander,  the  second  of  that  name,  though  he  had  done  ho- 
jnage  to  king  John,  readily  lent  his  aid  to  the  discontented 
barons.     When  Louis  returned  to  France,  the  Scottish  king 
was  compelled  to  submit.     He  did  homage  to  Henry,  and  a 
few  years  later  married  Jane,  the  sister  of  the 
Jun  25         young  king,  a  connexion  which  rendered  both 
princes  the  more  willing  to  adjust  their  mutual 
differences  without  the  aid  of  the  sword.     When  Henry  be- 
came his  own  master,  Alexander  demanded  the  restoration  of 
the  three  northern  counties  as  his  undoubted  inheritance,  and 
the  repayment  of  the  fifteen  thousand  marks,  received  from 
William  by  John,  which,  it  was  now  contended,  had  not  been 
imposed  as  a  fine,  but  given  as  a  dower  to  the  two  Scottish 
princesses,  who  were  to  have  been  married  to  Henry  himself, 
and  to  his  brother  Richard.*    The  king  of  Eng;land  not  only 
resisted  these  claims,  but  maintained  that  the  homage  which 
Alexander  had  already  done  both  to  him  and  his  father,  had 
1234.  ^^^  liege  homage  for  the  crown  of  Scotland; 

and  prevailed  on  thfe  pope  Gregory  IX.  to  exhort 
the  king  of  Scots  by  letter,  to  fulfil  the  solemn  stipulations 
which  he  had  made.!    After  a  tedious  negociation,  a  com- 
promise was  mutually  accepted  under  the  auspices  of  the  car- 
dinal Otto.     The  Scottish  king  renounced  all  his 
^^^^*  claims,  and  received  in  lieu  of  them  grants  of  land 

^^ '  *  in  Tynedale  and  at  Penrith,  to  the  yearly  value 
of  two  hundred  pounds:  and  consented  to  perform  a  new  ho- 
mage for  his  new  acquisition.  ^  The  question  respecting  the 
nature  of  his  former  homage  remained  undecided  for  the  pre- 
sent, but  was  revived  after  the  death  of  Jane.     Alexander 


*  When  this  interpretation  of  the  treaty  was  objected  to  Hubert,  wbo  bad 
married  the  elder  sister,  he  replied  that  he  knew  of  no  such  conditions. 
The  princesses  bad  been  delivered  to  John,  to  marry  them  to  whom  he 
pleased,  with  the  advice  of  his  barons.    Paris,  Addit  No.  1. 

f  Bym.  i.  334.  335.  The  Scottish  writers  say  the  homage  was  for  lands 
in  England.  Mail.  195.  Foixl.  iz.  31.  Tet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Alexander  did  not  at  that  time  hold  any  lands  in  England.  See  Rym.  ii.  366. 

i  Rym.  i.  375. 
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cohtended  that  he  did  not,  and  would  not,  hold  a  particle  of 
Scotland  under  the  crown  of  England:  and  Henry,  to  enforce 
his  pretensions,  assembled  a  numerous  army  at  Newcastle. 
The  Scottish  king  thought  it  prudent  to  negociate;  and  con- 
sented to  an  arrangement,  by  which,  though  he  eluded  the  ex- 
press recognition  of  feudal  dependency,  he  seems 
to  have  conceded  to  Henry  the  whole  substance       jT^^-ta 
of  his  demand.     He  promised  and  swore  that  he 
would  always  bear  good  faith  and  love  to  his  dear  and  liege 
lord  Henry,  king  of  England,  and  would  never  enter  into  al- 
liance with  the  enemies  of  Henry  or  of  his  heirs,  unless  they 
should  first  unjustly  aggrieve  him:  and  his  bishops, earls,  and 
barons  swore,  that  they  and  their  heirs  would  never  aid  Alex- 
ander or  his  successors  to  break,  but  would  do  all  in  their 
power  to  induce  him  and  them  to  observe,  this  promise.* 

Alexander  was  succeeded  by  his  son  of  the 
same  name,  and  in  his  ninth  year.     Henry,  in        j{j  ^g 
virtue  of  his  superiority,  solicited  a  bull,  prohi- 
biting any  bishop  to  crown  the  young  prince  without  the 
previous  permission  of  his  liege  lord;  but  Innocent  IV.  re- 
fused the  application,  on  the  ground  that  the  apostolic  see 
was  not  accustomed  to  grant  such  prohibitions. t 
Soon  afterwards  Alexander,  in  consequence  of  a       n     26 
treaty  concluded  by  his  father,  came  to  York  to 
marry  Margaret  the  daughter  of  Henry :{  and  did  homage  to 
the  king  ^^  for  Lothian  and  the  other  lands  which  he  held  of 
the  English  crown.'' — But  when  he  was  summoned  to  do 
homage  for  his  kingdom  also,  a  homage,  says  the  historian, 
which  had  been  done  by  many  of  his  predecessors, §  he  was 
advised  to  reply,  that  he  came  to  York  to  marry  the  princess, 
not  to  treat  on  matters  of  state ;  and  that  the  demand  was  of 
too  great  importance  for  him  to  return  an  answer  before  he  • 
had  consulted  his  barons.  ||     But  Scotland  was  at  this  period 
in  a  state  of  anarchy.     An  association  was  formed  to  dissolve 
the  connexion  with  England:  Robert de  Ros  and         ^^^ 
John  Baliol  were  named  regents:  and  by  their 
orders  the  young  queen  was  separated  from  the  company  of 
her  husband,  and  confined  to  a  remote  part  of  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh.    The  king  took  the  nobles  of  the  opposite  faction 

♦  Paris,  568.    Ryiti.  i.  429.  t  Hj^-  >•  ^^' 

t  On  this  occasion  the  English  court  displayed  all  its  magnificence.  One 
thousand  knights  in  robes  of  silk  attended  the  bride  on  the  morning  of  her 
nuptuals.     Paris,  716. 

§  Prout  evidenter  in  chronicis  multis  locis  scribitur.  Paris,  718.  Yet 
Paris  died  before  the  great  dispute  on  this  subject  under  Edward  I. 

I  Par.  ibid. 
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under  his  protection;  ordered  his  military  tenants  to  join  him 
at  York;  and  sent  before  him  the  earl  of  Gloucester  and  Ro- 
bert Manaely  who  with  the  aid  of  their  friends  obtained  ad* 
mission  into  the  castle,  and  set  at  liberty  the  king  and  queen. 
They  visited  their  father,  who  appointed  a  new  regency, 
punished  the  former  members,  and  acted  with  all  the  autho- 
rity of  a  feudal  superior;  though,  to  allay  the  jealousy  of  the 
Scots,  he  repeatedly  declared  that  these  measures  should  form 
no  precedent  injurious  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  king 
or  people  of  Scotland.* 

,  Wai  ^'  ^^  Wales  the  native  sovereign  was  Llewel- 

lyn, usually  addressed  by  Henry  with  the  title  of 
prince  of  Aberthraw,  and  lord  of  Snowdun.  He  was  the  vas- 
sal of  the  English  crown;  but  a  vassal  more  inclined  to  dis- 
pute than  obey  the  authority  of  his  superior.  He  was  also 
brother-in-law  to  Henry,  having  married  Jane,  a  natural 
child  of  John,  by  Agatha,  daughter  to  the  earl  Ferrers:  but 
this  union  had  not  rendered  him  the  less  disposed  to  assert 
the  rights,  or'  revenge  what  he  deemed  the  wrongs,  of  his 
country.  The  borderers  of  both  nations  were  men  of  fero- 
cious habits,  inured  to  rapine  and  bloodshed,  and  alwajrs 
eager  to  invade  their  neighbours  when  it  could  be  done  with 
the  hope  of  impunity.  Their  incursions  were  generally  dis- 
tinguished by  deeds  of  barbarity,  which  proved  that  with  them 
plunder  was  but  a  secondary  object  They  were  accustomed 
to  murder  their  captives  in  cold  blood,  and  to  mangle  the 
carcasses  of  the  slain:  and  instead  of  carrying  off  the  cattle  of 
the  enemy,  would  drive  them  into  the  barns  and  houses,  that 
they  might  consume  them  in  the  same  flames  with  the  build- 
ings.! To  complain  was  fruitless:  the  aggressor,  to  what- 
ever party  he  belonged,  could  exhibit  a  long  catalogue  of  tres- 
passes committed  by  his  opponents,  and  would  contend  that 
his  own  conduct  had  been  regulated  by  a  just  regard  to  the 
principle  of  retaliation.  Henry  often  led  his  army  into 
Wales,  and  was  as  often  compelled  to  return  foiled  and  dis- 
contented. Llewellyn,  with  the  aid  of  his  hills  and  morasses, 
kept  at  bay  his  more  powerful  antagonist:  and,  if  the  king  of 
England  employed  himself  in  raising  a  fortress  to  check  the 
excursions  of  the  natives,  they  were  already  in  his  rear,  de- 
molishing several  castles  for  the  one  he  had  erected.  But 
when  Llewellyn  died,  David,  his  son  and  successor,  imprison- 
ed Griffith,  an  illegitimate  brother.  The  wife  of 
J^^\s  *®  captive  appealed  to  Henry,  who  already  had 
"^'     *      sunmioned  David  before  him :  but  the  Welsh  prince 

•  Rym.  i.  558,  559,  560.  562. 565.     Dung.  30r.     Mail.  220. 
f  See  seTend  instances  in  the  annals  of  Mai*g;an,  16, 17,  18.    Paris,  310. 
569,  and  the  annals  of  Worcester,  i88. 
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appeased  his  uncle,  and  delivered  GrifSth  into  his  hands. 
Three  years  later  the  prisoner  was  slain  in  an  attempt  to 
make  his  escape  firom  the  tower  of  London.*  By 
his  death  the  prince  of  Abertbraw  was  freed  from      y^^\ 
the  dangerous  projects  of  a  rival:  to  free  himself 
from  the  superiority  of  the  king  of  England,  he  sought  to 
interest  the  pope  in  his  favour,  by  offering  to  hold  his  prin- 
cipality of  the  Roman  church.     Innocent  refused         -245 
the  offer:!  and  Henry  hastened  to  chastise  the 
disloyalty  of  his  nephew.    The  king  fortified  a  castle  on  the 
banks  of  the  Conway,  ordered  a  fleet  from  Ireland  to  ravage 
the  isle  of  Anglesey,  and  forbade  under  the  severest  penalty 
the  introduction  of  provisions  or  merchandise  from  the  marches 
into  the  territory  of  his  enemies.     The  natives^  confined 
among  the  mountains  of  Merioneth  and  Carnarvon,  were  ex- 
posed to  the  extremities  of  want  from  the  absence  of  provi- 
sions, and  the  inclemency  of  the  winter:  but  at  the  death  of 
David,  they  elected  for  their  chieftains  Llewellyn         -g^ 
and  David,  the  two  sons  of  GrifSth,  who  solicited 
the  clemency  of  the  king  of  England,  became  his  vassals,  and 
bound  themselves  to  serve  in  his  wars  with  five  hundred  of 
their  subjects.:^ 

3.  The  reader  will  recollect  that  necessity  had 
extorted  from  Louis  of  France  a  promise  to  re-    ^'* 
store  Normandy,  Maine,  and  Anjou,  whenever « 
he  should  succeed  to  the  crown.    Philip  his 
fiither  died  in  1223.    The  English  ministry  sum-       j^^'a 
moned  him  to  perform  J)^is  engagement,  and  re-  ^ 

ceived  what  roust  have  been  anticipated,  a  peremptory  re- 
fusal. He  was  no  longer  (was  his  answer)  bound  by  the 
treaty,  since  it  had  already  been  broken  in  two  instances  by 

*  See  the  records  in  Brady,  ii.  App.  No.  163—171. 

^  t  Wikes,  45.  Waking.  Upod.  Neiist.  466.  If  we  had  no  other  autho- 
rity than  Paris,  we  should  believe  that  the  offer  was  accepted,  and  that  In- 
nocent rv.,  to  obtun  the  yearly  payment  of  500  marks,  accepted  the  ac- 
knowledged vassal  of  the  English  crown,  as  the  vassal  of  the  holy  see.  Par. 
550.  552.  The  amoant  of  the  sum  is  sufficient  to  throw  discredit  on  the 
itory:  and  the  truth  is  easily  extracted  from  the  original  letters,  which  are 
still  extant.  David  wrote  to  the  pope,  that  in  his  infancy  he  had  been ' 
placed  by  his  parents  under  the  partici^ar  guardianship  of  the  church  of 
Borne:  but  that  his  uncle  by  violence  and  Uireats  had  compelled  him  to 
swear  fealty  to  the  throne  of  England.  Innocent  replied  by  ordering  two 
Cistercian  abbots  to  inquire  whether  these  allegations  were  true,  and  if 
they  were,  to  declare  that  the  oath  was  not  binding.  Soon  afterwards  he 
wrote  to  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  that  he  had  discovered  tlicm  to  be  false, 
and  commanded  the  prelate  to  annul  any  proceedings  that  might  have 
taken  place  in  consetiuence  of  his  former  letter.   West.  319.    Bym.  i.  425. 

*  Paris,  470,  480.  506.  545.  551.  608. 
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the  king  of  England^  who  had  compelled  'the  confedegnte 
barons  to  purchase  his  favour  with  large  sums  of  money,  and 
had  to  the  present  day  withheld  from  them  the  liberties  spe- 
cified in  the  great  charter.  Nor  was  Louis  con- 
Loss  of  ^Qj^i  ^jtji  j^  mere  refusal.  As  soon  as  the  truce 
Poitou.  between  the  two  nations  expired,  he  republished 

1224  ^^®  original  sentence  of  forfeiture  against  king 

July.  John,  entered  Poitou  with  a  numerous  army, 

took  possession  of  Rochelle  and  tlie  other  towns 
by  force  or  bribery,  and  extended  his  conquest  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Garonne.  The  English  ministry  had  convened 
a  parliament  of  the  barons  at  Northampton:  but  their  de- 
liberations were  interrupted  by  the  violence  of  Fawkes;  and 
the  sieg^  of  the  castle  oi  Bedford  employed  the  better  part  of 
the  summer.  At  Christmas,  after  a  quarrelsome  debate,  and 
the  confirmation  of  the  charters,  an  aid  of  a  fifteenth  was 
granted  the  king:  and  before  Easter,  Ricliard,  his 

^^'         younger  brother,  was  sent  to  Bourdeaux,  under 
^^'         the  guidance  of  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  with  a  force, 
too  small  indeed  to  attempt  any  conquest,  but  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  defend  from  insult  the  province  of  Gascony.     At 
the  request  of  the  papal  legate  both  crowns  agreed  to  an 
armistice  for  twelve  months,  before  the  expiration 

TQ^%  of  which  the  king  of  France  died,  and  was  suc- 
^^'  '  ceeded  by  his  son  Louis  IX.,  in  the  twelfth  year 
of  his  age.*  The  troubles  which  followed  his  accession,  and 
the  hostility  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  peers  to  Blanche  the 
queen  mother,  and  the  council  of  regency,  offered  to  Henry, 
who  had  now  reached  his  twentieth  year,  a  most  favourable 
opportunity  of  regain!  ng  the  patrimony  of  his  ancestors.  The 
king  was  eager  to  distinguish  himself  in  so  honourable  an 
enterprise:  but  he  also  was  entangled  in  quarrels  with  his 
barons;  and  his  ministers  conceived  it  dangerous  to  his  own 
interests,  either  to  quit  England,  or  to  be  separated  from  his 
royal  master.  Year  after  year  the  armistice  was  renewed, 
till  Hubert  deemed  it  politic  to  yield,  in  appearance  at  least, 
to  the  clamour  that  was  raised  against  him.  Repeated  soli- 
citations had  been  received  from  the  natives  of  Guienne:  the 
•  Poitevin  barons  had  offered  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to 
Henry:  and  many  of  the  Normans  had  assured  him  of  their 
undiminished  attachment  to  the  representative  of  the  house  of 
RoUo.  It  was  therefore  determined  that  the  king  should  sail 
to  the  assistance  of  Peter  of  Dreaux,  in  right  of  his  wife  count 

*  The  fablea  respecting  his  death  in  Paris,  282,  may  be  compared  with 
the  accounts  given  by  eye-witnesses  in  Spondanus,  p.  93. 
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of  Bretwne^  who  htd  openly  rebelled  against  Loan.     All  the 
barons  of  En^and  and  iFelaod,  with  the  prineea  of  Wales, 
assembled  at  Portsmouth:  and  Henry,  in  the  confidence  of 
youth,  fancied  himself  already  the  conqueror  of  France^  when 
be  was  informed  that  the  shipping,  which  had 
been  prorided,  was  not  sufficiently  numerous  to    ?C^?" 
carry  one  half  of  the  army.    In  an  agony  of  rage    nc/*^" 
he  unsheathed  his  sword,  called  Hubert  a  traitor, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  striking  him,  when  his  arm  was  arrested 
by  the  interposition  of  the  earl  of  Chester.     As 
it  was  too  late  in  the  season  to  wait  for  the  arri-      J^^% 
▼al  of  another  fleet,  the  council  deferred  the  ex-  ^' 

pedition  to  the  next  year;  and  during  the  winter  Hubert  found 
means  to  justify  himself  in  the  opinion  of  his  mas- 
ter.    The  next  spring  Henry  sailed  to  St  Malo,       ^^% 
and  adranced  as  far  as  Nantes:  while  Louis  took  ^*  ' 

Angers,  Ancenis,  and  Oudon.  Of  the  succeeding  operations, 
if  any  operations  took  place,  we  have  no  account  It  is  said 
that  the  king,  instead  of  seeking  the  enemy,  wasted  his  time 
in  parties  of  pleasure,  refused  an  invitation  from  the  malcon- 
tents in  Normandy,  proceeded  to  Oascony  to  receive  the 
homage  of  the  natives,  revisited  Nantes,  and  re-  ^ 

tumeo  to  England.  Our  historians  attribute  this 
eonduct  to  the  pernicious  influence  of  Hubert,  who  was  ac- 
cused, probably  without  foundation,  of  receiving  a  yearly 
Eension  from  the  French  queen.  A  body  of  five  hundred 
nights  and  one  thousand  mercenaries  was  left  with  the  count 
of  firetagne,  who  retook  Angers,  and  burnt  a  few  towns  in 
Normandy.* 

In  an  age,  unable  to  appreciate  any  but  mili- 
tary merit,  the  issue  of  this  indorious  expedition  JSxp«ditimi 
added  little  to  the  reputation  of  Henry.  He  was 
generally  considered  as  a  coward,  afraid  to  fight  for  the  in- 
heritance of  his  fathers:  and  his  name  was  made  the  constant 
subject  of  censure  and  ridicule  in  the  eflusions  of  the  Proven- 
cal poets.  It  was  not,  however,  that  he  wanted  the  inclina- 
tion; but,  with  an  exhausted  treasury,  and  involved  in  re- 
peated stru^es  with  his  barons,  he  had  neither  the  means 
nor  the  leisure  to  engage  in  foreign  expeditions.  Ten  years 
elapsed  in  truces,  often  broken,  and  often  renewed,  during 
which  the  king  was  careful  to  entertain  a  constant  corre- 

*  Pftrit,  306.  310.  Duns.  201.  I  have  related  the  occurrence  at  Ports- 
mouth on  the  faith  of  Paris,  but  am  inclined  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the 
stonr. 
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spondence  with  sereral  of  the  most  powerful  among  the  French 
nobles.  The  count  de  la  Marche^  hia  father*in-lawy  whose 
fealty  had  alwaj^s  changed  with  his  interests,  had  done  homage 
to  Alphonse,  the  brother  of  Louis,  lately  created  count  of 
Poitou.  At  his  return  he  was  sharply  reprimanded  by  Isa- 
bella his  wife.  Her  pride,  if  we  may  believe  report,  would 
not  consent  that  her  husband  should  kneel  to  any  but  a  crown- 
ed head:  it  is  more  probable  that  she  wished  to  preserye  the 
rights  of  her  younger  son  Richard,  to  whom  his  brother  Henry 
had  some  years  before  giten  the  county  of  Poitou.  La  Marche 
at  her  instisation  rode  back  to  Poitiers,  publicly  insulted  and 
defied  Alphonse,  and  retired  in  the  midst  of  his  guard  of 
archers,  who  marched  with  their  bows  bent,  and  ready  to 
oppose  force  by  force.  A  war  was  the  natural  consequence; 
and  Isabella  implored  the  aid  of  her  son,  the  king  of  Eng- 
land.    In  a  great  council  held  in  London,  a  sup- 

j^\r       P^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^'^  money  was  demanded :  but,  though 
^'  Henry  urged  the  request  with  earnestness,  though 

his  brother  Richard,  who  had  just  returned  from  llie  holy 
land,  supported  it  wiih  his  eloquence  and  entreaties,  the 
barons  coldly  and  inexora1)ly  replied,  that  it  was  the  king's 
duty  to  observe  the  truce,  as  long  as  it  had  not  been  violated 
by  the  French  monarch*  Still  Isabella  was  importunate. 
His  presence,  she  maintained,  was  only  requisite.  Let  him 
but  appear:  he  would  be  joined  by  all  Uie  friends  of  his  fami- 
ly; and  crowds  of  mercenaries  would  hasten  to  his  standard. 
Deceived  by  these  misrepresentations  Henry  sailed  from 
Portsmouth  with  his  queen  and  brother,  tiiree  hundred 
_  knights,  and  thirty  hogsheads  of  silver.  He  land- 
*^  ed  at  Royan  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne:  and  de- 

spatched ambassadors  to  Louis.  If  <Ve  may  believe  Paris,  the 
French  king^  troubled  in  conscience  by  the  oath  of  his  father, 
offered  to  surrender  part  of  Poitou  and  Normandy  on  the  con- 
dition that  Henry  should  abandon  the  traitors  to  the  punish- 
ment which  they  deserved:  but  from  the  king's  own  letters  it 
appears  that  his  envoys  demanded  satisfaction  for  certain  al- 
leged infractions  of  the  armistice;  that  no  answer  was  return- 
ed; and  that  after  a  certain  number  of  days  he  declared  the 
armistice  to  be  at  an  end.*  When  he  had  collected  his  vas^ 
sals  and  allies,  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men:  Louis  had  marched  from  Paris  with  an  equal 
number:  but  his  army,  to  use  the  expression  of  the  historian, 
was  a  torrent  which,  as  it  rolled  on,  was  continually  swelled 

•  Rym.  i.  403»  404. 
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by  the  influx  of  tributary  streams.  The  two 
kings,  as  if  it  had  been  by  mutual  consent^  reach-  S^^^  ^ 
ed  the  small  town  of  Taillebourg  about  the  same  hourg, 
time :  and  the  hostile  armies  were  separated  by 
tiie  narrow,  but  deep  and  rapid,  stream  of  the  Charente,  the 
bridge  over  which  was  commanded  by  a  fort  in  the  hands  of 
the  English.  When  Henry  saw  the  superior 
number  of  the  enemy,  he  complained  to  the  count  ^"^  ^^' 
of  the  deception  which  had  oeen  practised  upon  him:  but, 
while  he  was  4q)eaking,  the  French,  with  their  characteristic 
impetuosity,  attacked  the  bridge.  Louis  fought  at  their  head: 
the  passage  was  forced:  and  the  oriflamme,  his  standard,  was 
unfurled  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  English,  how- 
eyer,  made  a  gallant  resistance,  and  kept  the  fortune  of  the 
day  in  suspense,  till  the  intelligence  arrived,  that  a  large  body 
of  the  enemy  had  crossed  lower  down  in  boats,  and  were 
marching  to  intercept  their  retreat.  Immediately  they  broke, 
fled  with  precipitation  to  Saintes,  and  were  followed  with 
such  eagerness,  that  some  of  the  pursuers  were  enclosed  and 
oiade  prisoners  in  the  city.  Henry,  for  greater  security,  had 
withdrawn  himself  from  the  mass  of  the  fugitives:  but  he 
must  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  had  he  not 
been  rescued  by  the  address  of  his  brother  Richard.^  Un- 
armed, and  with  the  staff  of  a  pilgrim  in  his  hand,  the  prince 
offered  himself  to  the  nearest  corps  of  the  French,  and  de- 
manded to  speak  to  the  count  of  Artoisi  By  that  nobleman 
he  was  introduced  to  Louis,  who  took  the  opportunity  to 
thank  him  for  the  friendly  offices  which  he  had  rendered  to 
the  French  knights  in  Palestine,  and  at  his  request  assented 
to  an  armistice  till  the  following  rooming.  He  little  thought 
of  the  prize,  which  he  suffered  by  this  condescension  to  slip 
out  of  his  hands.  The  two  brothers  immediately  mounted 
their  horses,  and  reached  Saintes  during  the  night 

With  the   Sawn    of   the  next  morning  the 
French  were  visible  from  the  walls.    The  count    g^{^^ 
de  la  Marche  immediately  sallied  out,  and  by 
degrees  the  whole  of  both  armies  became  en*      juiyso. 
gag^d.     It  was  not,  however,  one  battle,  but  a 
series  of  separate  actions:  for  the  ground  was  so  intersected 
with  lanes  and  vineyards,  that  the  combatants  fought  in  small 
parties,  and  without  communication  or  concert     Much  blood 
was  spilt:  but,  though  both  kings  claimed  the  victory,  Ltouis 
remained  master  of  his  position. 

.    The  result  of  these  two  actions  had  convinced  the  count  of 
the  danger  of  his  situation.     His  son  Hugh  clandestinely  left 
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Saintes,  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  French  inonarcb, 
who  readily  pardoned  his  father  on  condition  that  he  should 
withdraw  his  troops  from  the  English  army,  should  cede  to 
Alphonse  the  castles  which  had  already  been  taken,  should 
allow  three  others  to  be  garrisoned  for  a  time  by  French 
ixoops  as  a  security  for  hit  future  fidelity,  and  for  the  rest  of  his 
possessions  should  trust  to  the  pleasure  and  courtesy  of  Louis. 
Henry  was  sitting  down  to  table  when  he  first  heard  of  this 
transaction:  and  the  messenger  was  followed  by  another,  in- 
forming him  of  a  secret  agreement  between  the  men  of  Saintes 
and  Lewis,  to  introduce  the  French  army  into  the  city  dur* 
ring  the  night.  After  a  short  consultation  it  was  determined 
to  retire  to  Blaye:  but  the  flight  was  so  rapid,  that  the  orna- 
ments of  the  royal  chapel  and  the  military  chest  were  aban- 
don^ to  the  enemy.  Louis  did  not  follow  the  king:  a  fatal 
dysentery  began  to  prevail  in  his  army:  and  the  loss  of  eaghty 
bannerets,  and,  if  we  may  believe  Paris,  of  twenty  thousand 
men,  admonished  him  to  terminate  the  campaign.  A  truce 
for  five  years  was  concluded  equally  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
monarchs.* 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  age,  when  opposite 
Conclusion  claims  could  not  easily  be  reconciled,  to  prevent 
o  peace.  ^^  resumption  of  hostilities  by  the  repeated  re- 
.  newal  df  truces.  Had  Louis  been  left  to  his  own  judgment, 
peace  with  England  would  soon  have  been  signed.  He  still 
doubted  the  justice  of  the  title  by  which  he  held  the  pro- 
vinces formerly  belonging  to  the  English  princes  in  France; 
and  to  procure  from  Henry  a  renunciation  of  his  rights, 
would  cheerfully  have  consented  to  considerable  sacrinces. 
But  the  French  peers  laughed  at  the  scruples  of  their  monarch, 
and  contended  that  he  had  not  the  power  to  alienate  the  do- 

*  In  this  account  1  have  compared  the  French  historians  Nan^ps  and  Ga- 
guin  with  Paris,  514—526.  But  we  possess  another  narrative  of  the  cam- 
paign hy  Henry  himself.  According  to  this  he  might  have  occupied  TaiUe- 
bourgh,  or  hare  destroyed  the  bridge  over  the  Charente,  had  he  not  been 
perfidiously  persuaded  to  grant  a  truce  to  thehml  of  the  town,  who  offered 
to  return  to  his  allegiance.  But  when  he  saw  the  multitude  of  the  enemy,  he 
ordered,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  an  immediate  retreat  to  Samtes. 
The  French  endeavoured  to  surprise  him  there,  but  were  repulsed  ^dth 
Ion.  Two  days  afterwards  he  retired  to  Pons:  and  the  count  de  la  Marcbe 
abandoned  the  eastle  and  town  of  Saintes,  which  were  taken  by  the  French. 
The  king  continued  his  retreat:  and  the  garrison  of  Pons  deserted  to  the 
enemy.  He  fortified  Blaye,  and  waited  for  the  event  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Garonne:  but  Louis,  after  he  had  remained  a  fortnight  m  th6  neigh- 
bouriiood,  returned  into  his  own  territories.  This  Henry  declares  to  be  the 
truth,  and  that  the  reports  spread  to  his  prejudice  by  his  enemies  are  . 
groundless  and  slanderous.  Rym.  i.  335 — 327.  By  mistake  it  is  printed 
under  the  year  1232,  the  16th  instead  of  the  26th  of  Henry. 
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DiaiDS  of  the  crown.  Negoeaations  were  commenced  and  in- 
terrupledy  resumed  and  suspended:  Louis  insisted  cm  the  cos- 
sion  to  him  of  all  claim  to  Normandy,  Maine,  Anjou,  and 
Poitou:  Henry  demanded  in  return  an  equivalent:  and  seven^ 
teeo  years  dapsed  beforethe  terms  could  be  finally  adjusted. 
The  renunciation  was  at  last  made;  and  Louis  gave  to  the  kink 
of  England  the  Limousin,  Perigord,  and  Querci,  and  promised 
to  pay  the  yearly  value  of  the  lands  held  by  the 
count  and  countess  of  Poitou  in  Xaintc^e  and  m^oq 
the  Agenois,  and  at  the  death  of  those  princes  to  ^     ' 

transfer  them  to  the  English  crown.  Henry,  as  duke  of 
Guienne,  and  peer  of  France,  engaged  to  do  homage  to  the 
French  monarch.* 

IL  The  history  of  Henry's  transactions  with 
the  court  of  Rome  discloses  to  us  a  system  of  op-    ^'*"**?[j^ 
pression,  under  which  the  English  clergy,  by     tiuTpopes. 
th€  united  influence  of  the  crown  and  the  tiara, 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  most  grievous  exactions. 
The  christian  hierarchy  had  from  the  earliest  ages  been  dis- 
tinguished by  a  regular  gradation  of  office  and  authority  from 
the  lowest  clerk  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  was  considered 
as  the  chief  of  the  episcopal  body,  and  the  vicegerent  of 
Christ  upon  earth.     As  the  northern  nations  extended  their 
conqoesls,  they  diffiised  their  peculiar  notions  of  jurispru- 
dence through  the  provinces  of  Europe:  these  were  insensi- 
bly incorporated  with  the  external  economy  of  religion:  and 
the  constitution  of  the  church  became  in  a  great  measure  assi- 
milated in  the  ideas  of  the  western  christians  to  the  institutions 
of  a  feudal  kingdom.     The  pope  held  the  place  of  the  sove- 
reign; the  bishops  were  considered  nearly  in  the  light  of  his 
barons;  and  subordinate  to  the  bishops  stood  the  inferior  cler- 

Sin  the  quality  of  sub-vassals,  liiese  feudal  notions  were 
lowed  by  feudal  ceremonies  and  claims.  The  bishop,  be- 
fore he  entered  on  the  administration  of  his  diocese,  swore 
fealty  to  the  pope:  and  the  priest  at  his  ordination,  besides  the 
ancient  promise  of  canonical  obedience,  did  homage  to  his 
bishop.  Then,  as  the  civil  sorereign  in  his  necessities  re- 
quired aid  from  his  barons,  and  through  them  from  their  vas- 
salsy  so  the  popes  in  similar  circumstances  demanded  pecuni- 
ary assistance  from  the  bishops,  and  through  them  from  the 
rest  of  the  clei^.  At  first  these  claims  were  brought  for- 
ward with  modesty  and  reserve:  nor  did  the  ecclesiastics  re- 
fuse to  relieve  the  wants,  or  support  the  splendour,  of  him, 

•  Rym,  i.  675.  689. 
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whom  they  revered  as  their  spiritual  father,  and  beneath 
whose  protection  they  reposed  in  the  peaceful  possession  of 
their  property.  But  gradually  the  necessities,  and  with  the 
necessities  the  demands,  of  the  pontiffs  were  multiplied,  till 
they  at  length  excited  the  remonstrances  and  opposition  both 
of  the  clergy  and  laity.  By  accepting  the  donation  of  Pepin, 
and  by  subsequent  acquisitions,  the  bishops  of  Rome  had 
joined  the  concerns  of  temporal  princes  to  the  duties  of  chris- 
tian prelates:  and  the  wars  in  which  they  were  compelled  to 
engage,  sometimes  with  their  own  subjects,  sometimes  with 
foreign  states,  entailed  on  them  expenses  &T  beyond  the  an* 
nual  amount  of  their  income.  This  was  generally  the  situa- 
tion of  the  popes  who  governed  the  church  during  Henry's 
reign.  Involved  in  a  long  and  ruinous  contest  with  the  em* 
peror  Frederic  and  his  partisans  in  Italy,  overwhelmed  with 
an  immense  load  of  debt,  and  forced  occasionally  to  abandon 
their  own  dominions  for  an  asylum  on  this  side  of  the  Alps, 
they  looked  to  the  aid  of  the  clergy  as  the  surest  expedient 
for  satisfying  the  claims  of  their  creditors,  recruiting  their 
forces,  and  recovering  their  former  ascendency.  Year  after 
year  die  English,  like  every  other  national^church,  was  call- 
ed upon  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  the  Roman  see: 
and  though  the  generosity  or  patience  of  the  clergy  was  soon 
exhausted,  their  resistance  was  seldom  successful  against  the 
authority  of  the  pontiff,  supported  as  it  generally  was  by  the 
authority  of  the  monarch:  for  the  fate  of  John  had  proved  an 
awful  warning  to  Henry,  who,  unwilling  to  provoke  the  en- 
mity of  the  pope,  concurred  in  every  scheme  of  exaction,  un- 
less h^  were  occasionally  deterred  by  the  united  clamour  of 
the  barons  and  clergy. 

Tallae^  '^^®  principal  grievances  which  sprung  out  of 

^  '  this  system,  may  be  reduced  to  two  he^s.  1. 
The  popes,  in  imitation  of  the  temporal  princes,  often  requir- 
ed a  tallage  of  the  clergy,  amounting  generally  to  a  twentieth, 
sometimes  to  a  tenth,  and  on  one  or  two  occasions  to  a  larger 
share  of  their  annual  income.  These  impositions  had  been 
originally  introduced  in  the  time  of  the  crusades,  and  had 
been  justified  on  the  ground,  that  the  recovery  of  Palestine 
was  an  object  equally  interesting  to  every  christian :  and  that 
while  the  laity  cheerfully  shea  their  blood  in  the  sacred 
cause,  the  clergy  could  not  refuse  to  contribute  a  small  portion 
of  their  revenues  towards  its  success.  But  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  every  war  in  which  the  pontiffs  engaged,  was 
somehow  or  other  connected  with  the  welfare  of  religion. 
When  the  contest  commenced  between  Gregory  IX.  and  the 
emperor  Frederic,  that  pope  demanded  an  aid  of  the  clergy : 
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as  his  a£Biirs  grew  desperate,  his  demands  wete  repeated :  and 
under  his  successor  Innocent  IV.  the  frequency  and  amount 
of  these  tallage  became  an  intolerable  burden.     Innocent,  in- 
deed, alleg^  in  justification  of  his  conduct,  that  he  was  an 
exile  from  his  dominions;  that  at  Lyons,  where  he  kept  his 
court  for  ten  years,  he  had  no  resource  but  in  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  clergy;  and  that  whatever  they  gave,  was  expend* 
ed  in  supporting  the  cause  of  the  church  and  religion,  xhese 
reasons,  however,  did  not  always  convince  those  who  suffered 
from  the  annual  diminution  of  their  incomes.*    In  many  na« 
tions  they  were  answered  with  complaints;  in  England  they 
experienced  the  most  decided  opposition.     The         ^^44 
clergy  replied,  that  they  deemed  it  unjust  to  fur- 
nish money,  with  the  conviction  that  it  would  be  employed 
asainst  the  emperor,  who^  though  the  pope  had  condemned 
him,  was  still  to  be  considered  as  a  catholic  prince,  since  he 
had  offered  to  submit  his  quarrel  to  the  decision  of  a  general 
council — ^that  each  church  had  its  own  patrimony:  nor  could 
the  pope  with  any  more  justice  claim  a  share  in  the  revenue 
of  their  churches,  than  they  could  claim  a  share  of  the  reve- 
nue of  the  church  of  Rome — that,  as  the  law,  when  it  de- 
scribed every  thing  as  belonging  to  the  prince,  spoke  of  his 
right  of  superintendence,  not  of  property;  so  the  pre-emi- 
nence enjoyed  by  the  pope,  imposed  on  him  the  duty  of 
watching  over  all,  but  gave  him  no  right  to  dispose  of  all — 
and  that,  if  the  income  of  the  clergy  were  more  than  sufficient 
for  their  support,  they  were  obliged  to  employ  the  remainder 
in  relieving  the  wants  of  the  poor,  not  in  furnishing  the 
means  of  protracting  a  bloody  and  destructive  want 

For  some  time  the  king  and  the  barons  appeared  indiffer- 
ent spectators  of  this  struggle.  At  length  they  were  induced 
to  interfere  by  the  consideration,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
clergy  were  impoverished,  the  national  burdens  would  press 
with  additional  weight  on  the  laity.  Ambassadors  were  de- 
spatched to  the  general  council  at  Lyons,  who  in  firm  but  re- 
spectful language  remonstrated  against  the  frequency  of  the 
papal  e^^actions.  Perhaps  the  promises  which  Innocent  gave 
m  his  reply,  were  meant  only  to  allay  discontent    fiut  if  he 

*  We  must  except  Grosseteste,  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Lincoln,  wbO| 
in  answer  to  the  king's  writ  inquiring  by  what  authority  he  raised  a  tallage 
for  the  use  of  the  pope,  replied:  Non  est  admiratione  dignum,  quod  co- 
epiicopi  nostri  et  nos  in  hac  parte  facimus,  sed  admiratione  multa  et  indigo 
natione  qoaroplurima  esset  di^issimum,  si  etiam  non  rogati  rel  justiYdi- 

quid  hujuimodi  vel  etiam  maius  non  fecerirous.    Videmus  enim 

exilio  relegatos,  persecutionibus  coangustatos,  patrimonio  suo  spoliatos, 
et  de  proprio,  unde  ut  dccet  sustineantur,  non  habentcs.  Grosset.  i.  ep. 
119.  t  ^^^'  Burt.  397. 
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1346         ^^  sincere,  the  necessilies  of  his  siUiation  soon 
compelled  him  to  break  them :  and  a  new  demand 
of  a  twentieth  from  the  poorer,  and  of  a  larger  portion  from 
the  more  opulent,  benefices,  awakened  an  unuaual  spirit  at 
opposition.     The  clergy  drew  up  a  list  of  their  grievanoes, 
sent  it  to  the  pontiff,  and  appealed  from  him  to  the  next  ge* 
neral  council:  the  barons,  in  bolder  terms,  warned  him  of  uie 
evils  which  might {)robabIy  ensue;  and  clearly  insinuated  their 
readiness  to  ^w  the  sword,  if  it  should  be  nectssary,  in 
support  of  the  clergy.     Eren  the  king  appeared  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  his  vassals,  and  forbi^e  the  tallage  to  be  paid 
under  the  penalty  of  his  high  diiq>leasure.     Yet  tins  strong 
opposition  gradually  melted  away.    Henry  withdrew  his  pro- 
hibition: the  barons  relapsed  into  their  former  apathy :  and  the 
clergy  were  reduced  to  compound  with  the  pontiff  for  eleyen 
thousand  marks.* 

„     . .  The  second  erievance  consisted  in  ^at  were 

termed  papal  provisions)  by  which  the  pope,  sus- 
pending for  the  time  the  right  of  the  patron,  nominated  of 
his  own  authority  to  the  vacant  benefice.  The  consequence 
was  that  many  Italians  possessed  livings  which  should  have 
been  conferred  on  English  clergymen:  and  if  some  of  these 
resided  in  the  island,  the  others,  after  defraying  tbe  charge  of 
a  substitute  to  perform  the  duty,  received  and  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  the  income  in  foreign  countries.  This  abuse  ex<> 
cited  loud  complaints  on  the  part  both  of  the  patrons  and  the 
clergy:  and  the  public  discontent  displayed  itself  in  acts  of 
illegal  violence.  An  association  was  formed  under  the  title 
of  the  commonalty  of  England;  and  was  clandestinely  en- 
couraged by  the  principal  of  the  barons  and  clergy.  At  its 
head  was  Sir  Robert  Thwinge,  a  knight  of  Yorkshire,  who 
by  a  papal  provision  had  been  deprived  of  his  nomination  to 
a  living  in  the  gift  of  his  family.  His  commands  were  im- 
plicitly obeyed  by  his  associates,  who,  though  they  were 
never  more  than  eighty  individuals,  contrived  by  the  secrecy 
and  celerity  of  their  motions,  to  impress  the  public  with  an 
idea  thatliiey  amounted  to  a  much  greater  number.  They 
murdered  the  pope's  couriers:  wrote  menacing  letters  to  the 
foreign  ecclesiastics  and  their  stewards:  sometimes  seized  their 
persons,  threw  them  privately  into  dungeons,  and  compelled 
them  to  pay  considerable  ransoms:  and  at  others  carried  off 
the  produce  of  their  farms,  sold  it  by  public  auction,  or  dis- 
tributed it  among  the  poor  of  the  neighbourhood.  For  eight 
months  these  excesses  continued  without  any  interruption 

*  Annal.  Burt.  305—310.  .  Piu*U,  625.  636.     Dun»t.  273,  STS. 
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from  the  legal  authorities:  the  national  discontent  was  grati- 
fied with  the  sufferings  of  the  foreigners;  and  the  members  of 
the  association,  to  satisfy  the  officers  of  justice,  pretended  that 
they  acted  in  virtue  of  a  royal  commission.  Henry  at  length 
interposed  his  authority ;  and  Thwinge  proceeded  to  Rome 
to  plead  bis  cause  before  the  pontiff.  He  was  successful,  and 
returned  with  a  bujl,  by  which  Gregory  authorized  him  to 
nominate  to  the  living  which  he  claimed;  declared  that,  if 
ever  the  rights  of  the  lay  patrons  had  been  invaded,  it  was 
without  his  knowledge,  ax^  contrary  to  his  intentions;  and 
promised  that  all  future  provisions  should  be  confined  to  those 
benefices,  which  were  known  to  be  in  the  gift  of  the  prelates, 
abbots,  and  ecclesiastical  bodies:  a  politic  answer  which, 
while  it  wore  the  semblance  of  truth,  separated  the  interests 
of  the  laity  from  those  of  the  clergy,  and  was  calculated  to 
render  the  former  unconcerned  spectators  of  the  oppression 
of  the  latter.* 
The  clerey  felt  the  probable  consequences  of    .,     , 

*i  •    J"  A-     ^-  J  1       11  J  -i?  •    •     i«         Papal con- 

this  distmction,  and  loudly  expressed  their  innig-    cessions. 

nation.     After  many  ineffectual  attempts  they 
obtained  the  co-operation  of  the  king  and  barons:  and  in  all 
their  remonstrances  the  provisions  were  coupled  with  the  tal-^ 
lages  as  an  abuse,  which  could  be  no  longer  endured.     To  si- 
lence their  complaints.  Innocent  reminded  them  of  his  wants, 
and  declared  that  without  provisions  he  could  neither  reward 
tlie  services  of  his  most  faithful  adherents,  nor  support  the  ne- 
cessary officers  of  his  court t    The  controversy 
lasted  during  the  whole  of  his  residence  at  Lyons.     ^^^   ^3 
By  the  death  of  the  emperor,  he  was  at  la^tt  ena- 
bled to  return  to  Rome;  and  was  soon  followed  by  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  English  clergy,  who  stated  that  the  in- 
comesof  the  foreign  ecclesiastics  beneficed  in  England  amount- 
ed to  fifty  thousand  marks.     The  pontiff,  without 
admitting  the  accuracy  of  the  statement,  acknow-      n    ^ 
ledged  and  lamented  the  existence  of  the  griev- 
ance: assured  them  that,  if  he  had  ever  granted  a  provision 
himself,  it  had  been  wrung  from  him  by  necessity:  and  pro- 
posed, as  a  temporary  remedy,  to  set  aside  for  certain  non- 
residents eight  thousand  marks,  a  sum  which  might  be  Annu« 
ally  reduced f  to  compel  all  other  foreign  clergymen  to  reside 
or  resign;  and  to  enable  the  patrons  to  present  toall  benefices, 

•  Paris,  313. 316,  317.  460, 461.  Dunst  206, 207.  Rymep,  i.  323.  It 
was  pretended  Ihat  Hubert  was  the  secret  instigator  of  these  excesses:  and 
his  presumed  guilt  was  said  to  have  been  tlio  cause  of  his  arrest.  Pat.  17. 
Hen.  III.  apud.  Brad.  iL  App.  No.  152. 

t  Kym.  1.  426.  442. 
Vot.  III.  12 
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as  soon  as  they  became  vacftnt.*  Whether  the  offer  was  ac- 
ceptedy  we  know  not:  but  the  next  year,  in  consequence  of  a 
provision  to  a  living  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  Grosseteste, 
the  celebrated  bishop  of  that  see,  wrote  a  spirited  letter  to  the 
pontiff,  in  which,  after  professing;  obedience  to  the  lawful 
commands  of  the  apostolic  see,  he  refused  to  admit  the  provi- 
sion, because  it  emanated  from  an  authority^  which  had  never 
been  granted  by  Christ  to  St  Peter  or  his  successors.  This 
remonstrance  appears  to  have  made  impression  on  the  mind 
of  Innocent.  He  answered  by  a  bull,  in  which 
Nov.  3.  ^^  again  professed  his  dislike  of  the  practice,  em- 
powered all  the  patrons  of  benefices  in  the  pos- 
session of  foreigners,  to  present  to  them  immediately:  and 
declared  tliat  the  individuals  so  presented  should  and  might 
take  possession  immediately  after  the  death  or  resignation  of 
the  present  incumbents,  and  in  despite  of  any  provision  that 
might  hereafter  be  made  by  him  or  his  successors.!  In  this 
state  the  controversy  remained  during  the  sequel  of  Henry's 
reign« 

But  in  1254  was  opened  a  new  source  of  extor- 
Offer  of  ^j^jj^  When  the  Norman  adventurers  had  for^ 
of  Sicily.  merly  subdued  Sicily  and  Apulia,  they  had  made 
their  conquests,  by  a  voluntary  donation,  fiefs  of 
the  holy  see.  As  such  these  two  kingdoms  had  descended  to 
the  late  emperor  Frederic:  but  during  the  long  war,  which  he 
waged  against  the  popes  Gregory  and  Innocent,  he  was  ad- 
judged to  have  forfeited  all  the  lands  which  he  held  of  the 
church  of  Rome:  and  a  resolution,  dictated  by  the  experience 
of  the  past,  was  taken  to  prevent  for  the  future  the  re-union  on 
the  same  head  of  the  Sicilian  and  imperial  crowns.  Frederic 
had  left  by  his  first  wife  a  son  named  Conrad,  king  of  Germa- 
ny, by  his  second,  the  sister  of  our  Henry,  another  called 
after  the  name  of  his  uncle,  and  besides  these  an  illegitimate 
son,  Manfred  prince  Tarento,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been 
accessary  to  the  death  of  his  father.  On  none  of  the  three 
would  Innocent  bestow  the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  He  offered 
it  first  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  te  Louis  of  France,  then 
to  Richard,  the  brother  of  the  king  of  England,  and  lastly  to 
Henry  himself  for  his  second  son  Edmund.  All  these  princes 
refused  it:  Charles  on  account  of  the  absence  of  Louis  in  the 
crusade;  Richard  because  he  felt  himself  unequal  to  the  task 
of  subduing  the  sons  of  Frederic;  and  Henry,  that  he  might 
not  appear  to  oppose  the  interests  of  his  young  nephew,  who 

*  Rym.  i.  471.  Paris  with  his  usual  exaggeration  makes  the  sum  amount 
to  70,000  maiks.  p.  740. 
t  Pari3>  749.    Annul  Burt  326—^30.    Rym.  i.  494. 
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was  supported  by  a  powerful  party  in  Sicily.    Conrad,  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army,  marched  from  Germany;  took, 
after  an  obstinate  resistance,  Capua,  Naples,  and  tlie  other 
cilks  of  Apulia,  which  had  dealared  for  the  pope;  and  was 
prepaVing  to  invade  Sicily,  when  the  youn^i;  Henry  8udden]y 
died,  poisoned,  as  the  suspicions  of  the  public  believed,  by  the 
contrivance  of  his  elder  brother.    Innocent  immediately  re- 
peated his  offer  of  the  crown  for  Edmund:  and  the  weak  mind 
of  the  king,  no  longer  checl^ed  by  the  opposite  claim  of  his 
nephew,  joyfully  accepted  the  dazzling  but  pre-  '  |^  -^  ^.  . 
earious  present     It  was  agreed  with  the  papal    cepted. 
envoy  that  the  youns  prince  should  hold  Sicily       t354. 
and  Apulia  as  nefs  of  the  holy  see;  that  Henry    ^'^'  ^- 
with  a  powerful  army  should  immediately  conduct  his  son  to 
take  possession  of  his  dominions :  that  Innocent  should  ad- 
vance to  the  king  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  Tournois  to 
enable  him  to  commence  the  expedition,  and  should  give  se- 
curity Tor  any  other  sums,  which  it  mieht  be  ne- 
cessary to  borrow.     The  pontiff,  when  he  ratified .  ^^y  **• 
the  treaty,  assured  the  king,  who  was  in  Gascony,    n^^  23. 
that  if  he  set  out  immediately,  success  was  cer- 
tain; and  to  stimulate  Jiis  indolence,  informed  him  that  fifty 
thousand  pounds  had  been  deposited  at  Lyons  to  be  delivered 
to  him  the  moment  he  should  appear  at  the  head 
of  his  army.*    In  the  mean  time  Conrad  died :     May  22. 
and  a  second  letter  was  despatched  to  Henry  with    June  9. 
a  request  that  he  would  hasten  to  take  advantage 
of  so  fortunate  an  event     Fearful,  however,  tJh^t  the  oppor- 
tunity might  be  lost  by  delay.  Innocent  himself  proceeded 
from  Rome  into  Apulia,  took  possession  of  the  Terra  di  La- 
voro,  secured,  as  he  thought,  the  fidelity  of  Manfred  by  con- 
firming to  him  bis  principality  of  Tarento,  and  flattered  him- 
self that  at  the  arrival  of  Henrys  Ae  two  kingdoms  would 
unanimously  admit  Edmund  for  theh"  sovereign.     But  the 
perfidious  Manfred  aspired  to  thelcrown  himself:  and  to  mask 
his  real  views,  set  up,  as  the  competitor  of  the  English  prince, 
Conradine,  the  infant  son  of  his  brother  Conrad, 
nnoc^nt  again  endeavoured  to  hasten  the  king    ^    '   '' 
by  describing  to  him  the  daneer  of  delay:  but  his  natural  in- 
dolence, or  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  prevented  his  depar- 

•  Rjin.  1. 477.  502.  511,  512.  514.  516.  893.  It  was  aftcnrards  disput- 
ed whether  the  100,000  poumU  were  promited  as  a  gift  or  a  loan.  Heniy 
gave  up  hb  claim.    Rym.  i.  895.    Four  pounds  Toampis  made  one  pound 

sterling'. 
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lure,  and  the  papal  army  was  defeated  by  Man<- 

Dec.  2.         fj,g^  jji  ^^g  vicinity  of  Troia.     Five  days  after- 

Dec.  r.         waods  Innocent  died.*     His  successor  Alexan^r 

•    IV.  pursued  the  same  policy:  the  crown  of  to 

two  Sicilies  was  confirmed  to  pridce  Edmund: 
j^^^'g  and  th^  bishop  of  Bologna  was  sent  to  England  to 

^^'  '  give  him  investiture^  and  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  with  his  father.  It  was  settled  that  Sicily  and 
Apulia  should  form  but  one  kingdom  tinder  Edmund ,  who 
should  hold  it  of  the  apostolic  see  by  the  yearly  payment  of 
two  thousand  ounces  of  gold,  and  who  should  swear  when  he 
did  homage,  never  to  accept  of  the  imperial  dignity  Under  the 
penalty  of  losing  his  crown,  and  of  incurring  excommunica* 
tion  :  that  Henry  should  acknowledge  himself  responsible  for 
all  the  debts  contracted  in  the  prosecution  of  the  business; 
and  that  he  should,  as  early  as  possible,  convey  his  son  with 
an  army  into  Apulia.!     But  in  the  mean  while  the  prospect 

of  success  grew  fainter  every  day.  Manfred  had 
h^M*  ^°"  gained  the  last  battle  by  the  assistance  of  a  body 
fnd.     '         ^^  Saracens,  whom  his  father  had  settled  in  Lu- 

cera  de'  Pagani:  and  Alexander  had  sent  the 
cardinal  Octavian  with  the  marquess  of  Hoemburgh  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  force  to  attempt  the  task  of  subduing  and 
extirpating  the  infidels.  The  two  armies  remained  for  seve- 
ral days  in  presence  of  each  other:  but  Manfred  was  busily 
employed  in  corrupting  the  fidelity  of  the  mercenary  chief- 
tains opposed  to  him;  and  with  their  connivance  surprised 
and  totally  routed  the  papal  forceis.     Alexander  informed 

Henry  of  this  untoward  event:  but  sought  to  en- 
^*  courage  him  with  the  consideration  that  the  whole 

of  Sicily  and  the  Terra  di  Lavoro  were  still  true  to  the  inte- 
rests of  Edmund,  and  conjured  him  to  perform  his  engage- 
ments by  sending  immediately  a  powerful  army.  J  The  king 
wanted  not  the  will  but  the  means  to  comply :  though  his 
barons  condemned  the  impotent  attempt,  he  would  not  resign 
the  hope  of  placing  his  younger  son  on  a  throne:  and  there- 
fore bound  himself  to  defray  all  the  former  expenses,  and  to 
land  with  an  army  in  Apulia  before  the  next  feast  of  St.  Mi- 
*   chad.     The  debts  amounted  to  ninety  thousand  pounds  :§  and 

the  pontifi*  complained  loudly  in  his  letters  of  the 
Feb.  5.         distress  to  which  he  was  reduced  by  the  negli- 
gence of  Henry  in  sending  him  remittances.  Ria 

•  R>Tn.  i.  535. 538.  564. 

t  Rym.  i.  894—900.  550.  553.  t  Rym.  i.  564. 

i  In  this  sum  is  included  a  free  gift  of  20,000  marks  promised  by  Henry 
to  the  pope.     l<>-m.  i.  897. 
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treasury,  he  said,  was  totally  drained:  his  court  was  surround- 
ed by  creditors  demanding  their  money,  and  threatening  to 
seize  the  lands  of  the  churches  on  which  their  debts  had  been 
secured :  and  the  forces,  which  had  defended  tlie  Terra  di 
Lavoro,  were  disbanded  from  the  impossibility  of  paying  their 
services.  *  To  raise  money  recourse  was  now  had  to  every  ex- 
pedient which  the  regal  or  papal  ministers  could  devise.  It 
was  in  vain  that  Henry  applied  to  the  lay  tenants  of  the 
crown :  they  obstinately  refused  to  grant  any  aid  towards  the 
acquisition  of  Sicily;  and  advised  him  to  lay  aside  the  project, 
on  account  of  the  great  power  of  Manfred,  who  had  gradually 
united  all  Apulia  under  his  standard;  the  immense  expense 
which  had  already  been  incurred,  an.d  which  by  perseverance 
would  be  doubled ;  and  the  danger  to  which  England  would 
I^e  exposed  from  the  ambition  of  its  neighbours, 
if  a  numerous  army  were  to  be  sent  into  Italy.t  ^^^ 
The  refusal  of  the  laity  threw  the  principal  part  the  clem-. 
of  the  burden  on  the  clergy,  who  were  urged  to 
submission  by  the  menace  of  excommunication  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  forfeiture  on  the  other.  The  bishops  and  abbots 
saw  themselves  compelled  to  accept  bills  drawn  in  their  name, 
but  without  their  consent,  for  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  in  favour  of  certain  bankers  in  Venice  and  Florence:| 
a  tenth  part  of  the  annual  rents  of  the  clergy  was  ordered  to 
be  paid  for  five  successive  years  into  the  exchequer;  the 
goods  of  clergymen  who  died  intestate,  and  one  year's  income 
of  all  vacant  benefices,  were  reserved  to  the  crown :  and  the 
monies  collected  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Norway, 
for  the  crusade  against  the  infidels  were  placed  at  Henry's 
disposal. §  The  clergy  exhausted  themselves  in  complaints 
and  remonstrances.  They  appealed  to  the  protectioo  of  the 
pope :  they  ofiered  the  king  a  free  gift  of  fifty-two  thousand 
marks.  I^ut  the  only  indulgence  which  they  obtained,  was 
the  permission  for  the  bishops  and  abbots  to  deduct  from  th^ 
payment  of  the  tenths  the  amount  of  the  bills  drawn  upon 
them  from  Italy. 

While  Henry  thus  oppressed  the  clergy,  the 
disputes  between  him' and  his  barons  beean  to     Sicily  w 

*  -I         .  T     *     J       r     conquered 

assume  an   alarming  appearance.      Instead    of    {,» charles 
winning  a  foreign  crown  for  his  son,  he  found  it    of  Anjou. 
necessary  to  fight  id  defence  of  his  own.    Yet  in 
proportion  as  the  probability  of  success  decreased,  he  seemed 

*  Rym.  i.  564.  581.  593. 

t  Annal.  Burt.  372.  Dunst.  319, 320.        t  R>m-  i  5^3. 

i  nym.  I  549,  550.  552.  595.  599.  kc. 
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to  ding  to  the  Sicilian  project  with  greater  pertinacity:  nor 
would  he  permit  Edmund  to  resign  his  claim,  or  return  the 

donation  of  Innocent*    In  the  mean  while  Man- 

A^^^28      ^^^  triumphed  over  all  his  enemies:  to  Sicily 

"^'  and  Apulia  he  added  the  march  of  Ancona  and  a 

part  of  Tuscany:  and  Urban  IV.,  the  successor  of  Alexander, 

after  requesting  the  consent  of  the  English  prince,  offered  the 

crown  to  Charles  of  Aojou.t    It  was  accepted:  and  Charles 

received  the  regal  dignity  at  Rome  from  Clement 

1365.         jy  .  1^^^  ^^  pontiff;  taught  by  the  difficulties  in 

which  his  predecessors  had  been  involved,  refused  to  bind 

himself  for  any  debts  which  might  be  incurred.     The  new 

king,  however,  raised  a  powerful  army,  gained  a*  splendid 

victory  in  the  plains  of  Benevento,  and  by  the 
Feb^la       ^^^  ^^  Manfred,  who  fell  in  the  battle,  obtained 

peaceable  possession  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
III.  It  was  Henry's  misfortune  to  have  inherit- 
Heniy'sdis-    ed  the  antinathy  of  his  father  to  the  charter  of 
Su  lb  ^M     Runnymead,  and  to  consider  his  barons  as  enemies 

leagued  in  a  conspiracy  to  deprive  him  of  the  le- 
gitimate prerogatives  of  the  crown.  He  watched  with  jeal- 
ousy all  their  proceedings,  refused  their  advice,  and  confided 
in  the  fidelity  of  foreigners  mT>re  than  the  afiection  of  his  own 
subjects.  Such  conduct  naturally  alienated  the  minds  of  the 
nobles,  who  boldly  asserted  that  the  great  offices  of  state  were 
their  right,  and  entered  into  associations  for  the  support  of 
their  pretensions.  Had  the  king  possessed  the  immense  re« 
venues  of  his  predecessors,  he  might  perhaps  have  set  their 
enmity  at  defiance:  but  during  the  wars  between  Stephen  and 
Maud,  and  afterwards  between  John  and  his  barons,  the  royal 
demesnes  had  been  considerablv  diminished:]:  and  the  occar 
sional  extravagance  of  Henry,  joined  to  his  impolitic  gene* 
rosityto  his  favourites,  repeatedly  compelled  him  to  throw 
himself  on  the  voluntary  benevolence  of  the  nation.  Year- 
after  year  the  king  petitioned  for  a  subsidy:  and  each  petition 
was  met  with  a  contemptuous  refitsah  If  the  barons  at  last 
relented,  it  was  always  on  conditions  most  painful  to  his  feel- 
ingp.  They  obliged  him  to  acknowledge  his  former  miscon* 
duct,  to  confirm  anew  the  two  charters,  and  to  promise  the 
immediate  dismissal  of.  the  foreigners.§    But  Henry  looked 

•  Rvm.  L  631.  654.  666.  720.  f  Kym.  i.  769. 

i  The  annual  inccMne  of  WUliam  the  conqueror  was  387,0007.9  that  of 
HenFy  dad  not  amount  to  40,0007.     Paris,  579. 

%  Thus  was  mduallj  introduced  what  has  since  been  conndered  the  con- 
stitutional method  of  opposing^  the  measures  of  the  crown,  the  refusal  of  the 
supplies  for  the  cantnt  year.    Heniy's  predecessors  were  too  rich  te  de> 


I 
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only  to  the  present  moment:  no  sooner  were  his  coffers  re- 
plenished than  he  forgot  his  promises,  and  laughed  at  their 
credulity.  Distress  again  forced  him  to  solicit  relief,  and  to 
offer  the  same  conditions.  Unwilling  to  be  duped  any  pftener, 
the  barons  required  his  oath.  He  swore :  and  then  violated 
his  oath  with  as  much  indifference  as  he  had  violated  his 
promise.  His  next  applications  were  treated  with  scorn':,  but 
he  softened  their  opposition  by  offering  to  submit  to  excom** 
municatiod,  if  he  should  fail  to  observe  his  engagements.  In 
the  great  hall  of  Westaiinster  the  king,  barons,  and  prelates 
assembled:  the  sentence  was  pronounced  by  the  bishops  with 
the  usual  solemnity:  and  Henry  placing  his  hand  on  his  breast^ 
added,  <^  So  help  me  God,  I  will  observe  these  charters,  as 
I  am  a  christian,  a  knight,  and  a  king  crowned  and  anointed.'' 
The  aid  was  granted,  and  the  king  reverted  to  his  former 
habits.  It  was  not,  however,  that  he  was  by  inclination  a 
vicious  man.  He  had  received  strong  religious  impressions: 
though  fond  of  parade  he  cautiously  avoided  every  scandalous 
excess:  and  his  charity  to  the  poor,  and  attention  to  the  pub- 
lic worship,  were  deservedly  admired.  But  his  judgment 
was  weak.  He  had  never  emancipated  his  mind  from  the 
tutelage  in  which  it  had  been  held  in  his  youth;  and  easily 
suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  his  favourites  that  his 
promises  were  not  to  be  kept,  because  they  had  been  com* 
pulsory;  being  extorted  from  him  in  opposition  to  the  just 
claims  of  his  crown. 

On  the  fall  of  Hubert  de  Burgh  the  king  had 
given  his  confidence  to  his  former  tutor,  Feter    '^***'^L^ 
the  Poitevin,*  bishop  of  Winchester.     That  the    SrPctodes 
removal  of  the  minister  would  be  followed  by    Boches. 
the  dismissal  of  the  other  officers  of  government,        l^^* 
and  that  the  favourite  would  employ  the  oppor-      ^^*  ^* 
tunity  to  raise  and  enrich  his  relatives  and  friends,  is  net  fan* 
probable:  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  on  the  unsupported 
assertion  of  a  censorious  chronicler,  that  Peter  could  be  such 
an  enemy  to  his  own  interests  as  to  prevail  on  the  king  to 
expel  all  Englishmen  from  his  court,  and  confide  to  Poitevins 
and  Bretons  the  guard  of  his  person,  the  receipt  of  his  re* 
venue,  the  administration  of  justice,  the  custody  of  all  the 
royal  castles,  the  wardships  of  all  the  young  nobility,  and 

pend  on  the  aid  of  their  vassalf:  to  resist  their  will  with  any  hope  of  8uc« 
cess  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  sword.  But  his  poverty 
compelled  him  annualjy  to  solicit  relief,  and  to  pufchue  it  by  concessions 
to  his  parliament. 


^ 
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the  marriages  of  the  principal  heiresses.     But  the 

JuPif        ascendancy  of  the  foreigners,  however  great  it 

^  might  be,  was  not  of  very  long  duration.     The 

barons  refused  to  obey  the  royal  summons  to  come  to  the 

council:  the  earl  marshal  unfurled  the  standard  of  rebellion  in 

Wales;  and  the  clergy  joined  with  the  laity  in  censuring  the 

measures  of  government      Edmund,  the  new 
t'^^        archbishop  of  Canterbury,  attended  by  several 

other  prelates,  waited  on  Henry.  He  reminded 
the  king  that  his  father^  by  pursuing  similar  counsels,  had 
nearly  forfeited  the  crown;  assured  him  that  the  English 
would  never  submit  to  be  trampled  upon  by  strangers  in  their 
own  country;  and  declared  that  he  should  conceive  it  his  duty 
to  excommunicate  every  individual,  whoever  he  might  be, 
that  should  oppose  the  reform  of  the  government,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  nation.     Henry  was  alarmed,  and  promised  to 

give  him  an  answer  in  a  few  weeks.    A  parliament 

^"    '       of  the  barons  was  called,  and  Edmund  renewed 

his  remonstrance.     The  Poitevins  were  instantly  dismissed, 

the  insurgents  restored  to  favour,  and  ministers  appointed, 

who  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  nation.* 

At  the  age  of  twenty-nine  the  king  married 

Kmgr*smar-    Eleanor,  the   daughter  of  Raymond,  count  of 

'"^a36.         Provence.     The  ceremony  of  her  coronation,  the 

Jan.  14.       offices  of  the  barons,  the  order  of  the  banquet,  and 

the  rejoicings  of  the  people,  are  minutely  describ- 
ed by  the  historian,  who,  in  the  warmth  of  his  admiration, 

declares  that  the  whole  world  could  not  produce 
Jan.  20.  ^  more  glorious  and  ravishing  spectacle.!  Elea- 
nor had  been  accc/mpanied  to  England  by  her  uncle  William, 
bishop  elect  of  Valence,  who  soon  became  the  king's  favour- 
ite, was  admitted  into  the  council^  and  assumed  the  ascend- 
ancy in  the  administration.  The  barons  took  the  first  op* 
portunity  to  remonstrate:  but  Henry  mollified  their  anger  by 
adding  three  of  tlieir  number  to  the  council,  and,  that  he 
might  be  the  more  secure  from  their  machinations,  obtained 
from  the  pope  a  legate  to  reside  near  his  person.  This  was 
the  cardinal  Otho,  who  employed  his  influence  to  reconcile 
Henry  with  the  most  discontented  of  the  barons.     By  his 

advice  William  returned  to  the  continent.     He 
1238.         ^jgj  jj^  Italy:  but  the  king,  mindful  of  his  in- 
terests, had  previously  procured  his  .election  to 
the  see  of  Winchester,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Peter  des 
Roches. 

•  Pnris,  324--^35.  f  Parif,  35$.    Dunst.  231. 
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The  next  favourites  were  two  other  uncles  of 
the  queqii,  Peter  de  Savoy,  to  whom  Henry  gave  New  fe- 
the  honour  of  Richmond,  and  Boniface  de  Sa-  ^^^""**^ 
voy,  who,  at  the  death  of  Edmund,  was  chosen  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  The  natives  renewed  their  complaints,  and 
waited  with  impatience  for  the  return  of  Richard,  the  king's 
brother,  from  Palestine:  but  that  prince  was  induced  to 
espouse  tiie  cause  of  the  foreigners,  and  to  marry  Sanchia, 
another  of  the  daughters  of  Raymond.  Even  Isabella,  the 
queen  mother,  dissatisfied  that  the  family  of  Provence  should 
monopolize  the  rojral  favour,  sent  over  her  children  by  her 
seeond  husband,  the  count  de  la  Marche,  to  make  their  for- 
tunes in  England.  Alice,  her  daughter,  was  married  to  the 
youne  earl  of  Warenne;  Guy,  the  eldest  son,  received  some 
valuable  presents,  and  returned  to  France;  William  de  Va- 
lence, with  the  order  of  knighthood,  obtained  an  annuity,  and 
the  honour  of  Hertford;  and  Aymcr  was  sent  to  Oxford,  pre- 
ferred to  several  benefices,  and  at  last  made  bishop  of  Win- 
chester.* 

While  Henry  was  thus  careful  to  provide  for 
his  foreign  relatives,  he  frequently  found  himself  ^poaition 
reducec)  to  want,  and  without  credit  or  resources,  barom. 
His  moi^  despotic  predecessors  had  expended  in- 
finitely larger  sums  in  their  foreign  expeditions,  and  the  sup- 
port of  their  mercenary  forces;  and  had  never  hesitated  to  ex- 
tort by  violence  from  their  subjects  whatever  monies  were 
deemed  necessary  by  their  ambition  or  rapacity.  But  the 
imprudence  of  John  had  generated,  and  the  minority  of  Hen- 
ry had  nourished,  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  undue  exercise 
of  authority:  and  the  relief  of  the  sovereign's  wants  was  as- 
signed by  the  great  charter,  not  to  his  own  caprice,  but  to  the 
wisdom  or  generosity  of  the  prelates  and  barons.  If  in  their 
assemblies  they  consented  to  grant  him  an  aid,  they  yet  grant- 
ed it  in  ill  humour:  and  his  acquiescence  in  the  papal  ex- 
actions from  the  clergy,  with  the  debts  he  incurred  by  accept- 
ing the  crown  of  Sicily  for  Edmund,  continued  to  inflame  the 
public  discontent.  Associations  were  formed  to  redress  the 
grievances  of  the  nation :  under  the  decent  pretext  of  prevent- 
ing the  misapplication  of  the  revenue,  a  demand  was  repeat- 
edly made,  that  the  appointment  of  the  officers  of  state  should 
be  vested  in  the  great  council;  and  at  length  the  constitution 
was  entirely  overturned  by  the  bold  ambition  of  Simon  de 
Montfort  earl  of  Leicester.! 

•  Paris,  489.  494.  637.    Dunst.  275.  t  Par»»*  *^-  ^4^- 
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Simon  was  the  younger  of  the  two  sons  of  the 
Simon  earl  count  de  Montfort,  a  name  celebrated  in  the  an- 
^lAices-  ^^jg  ^£  religious  warfare.  By  the  resignation  of 
Amauri,  his  brother,  the  constable  of  France,  he 
had  succeeded  to  the  estates  of  his  mother  Amicia,  the  elder 
of  the  two  sisters  and  co-heiresses  of  the  late  earl  of  Leices- 
ter: his  subsequent  marriage  with  Eleanor,  the  king's  sister, 
had  brought  within  his  view  the  prospect  of  a  crown:  and  his 
marked  opposition  to  tho  extortions  of  the  king  and  the  pon- 
tifis,  had  secured  to  him,  though  a  foreigner,  the  affection  of 
the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  people.  Policy  required 
that  the  king  should  either,  not  provoke,  or  should  oppress  so 
formidable,  a  subject  But  Henry  did  neither:  he  on  some 
Occasions  employed  the  earl  in  offices  of  trust  and  importance: 
on  others,  by  a  succession  of  petty  aiironts,  irritated  instead 
of  subduing  his  spirit.  Among  the  inhabitants  of  Gi^ienne 
there  were  many,  whose  wavering  fidelity  proved  a  subject 
of  constant  solicitude:  and  Simon  had  been  appointed,  by  pa- 
tent, governor  of  the  province  for  five  years,  with  the  hope 
that  his  activity  and  resolution  ,^ould  cirush  the  disaffected, 
and  secure  the  allegiance  of  the  natives.  They  were  to  the 
earl  years  of  continual  exertion:  his  conduct  necessarily  begot 
enemies:  and  he  was  repeatedly  accused  to  the  king  of  pecu- 
lation, tyranny,  and  crnelty.  How  far  the  charges  were 
true,  it  is  impossible  to  determine:  but  his  accusers  were  the 
archbishop  of  Bourdeaux,  and  the  chief  of  the  Gascon  nobili- 
ty, who  declared  that  unless  justice  were  done  to  their  com- 
plaints, their  countrymen  would  seek  the  protection  of  a  dif- 
ferent sovereign.  When  Simon  appeared  before  his  peers^ 
he  was  accompanied  by  Richard,  the  kingfs  brother,  and  the 
earis  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford,  who  had  engaged  to  screen 
him  from  the  royal  resentment:  and  the  king,  perceiving  that 
he  could  not  procure  the  condemnation  of  the  accused,  vent- 
ed his  passion  in  intemperate  language*  In  the  course  of  the 
altercation,  the  word  ^^  traitor,'^  inadvertently  fell  from  his 
lips.  "Traitor,''  exclaimed  the  earl,  "if  you  were  not  a 
king,  you  should  repent  of  that  insult"  "  I  shall  never  re- 
pent of  any  thing  so  much,"  replied  Henry,  ^  as  that  I  al- 
lowed you  to  grow  and  fatten  within  my  dpminions."  By 
the  interposition  of  their  common  friends  they  were  parted. 
Henry  conferred  the  dutchy  and  government  of  Guienne  on 
his  son  Edward:  but  the  earl  returned  to  the  province,  nor 
would  he  yield  yp  his  patent  without  a  considerable  sum  as  a 
compensation  for  the  remaining  years  of  the  grant  Fearing 
the  king's  enmity,  h^  retired  into  France;  and  was  afterwards 
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reconciled  to  him  through  the  mediation  of  die  bishop  of  Lin* 
coin.* 

Though  Richard  had  frequently  joined  the  ba- 
rons in  opposing  his  brother,  he  could  never  be    '^^^f'^- 
induced  to  invade  the  just  rights  of  the  crown,     of  the'llo!"^ 
He  was  as  much  distinguished  by  his  economy    mans, 
as  Henry  was  by  his  profusion:  and  the  care  with 
which  he  husbanded  his  income,  gave  him  the  reputation  of 
being  the  most  opUtent  prince  in  Europe.    Yet  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  royalty,  and  in- 
cautiously sacrificed  his  fortune  to  his  ambition.    In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1256,  the  archbishops  of  Cologne  and 
Mentz,  with  the  elector  palatine,  chose  him  at  Frankfort 
king  of  the  Romans:  a  few  weeks  later  the  archbishop  of 
Triers,  the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  duke  of  Saxony,  and  the 
marquess  of  Brandenburgh,  the  other  four  electors,  gave  their 
sufirages  in  favour  of  Alphonso,  kin^  of  Castile,  t  It  is  strange 
that  Richard,  with  the  example  of  Sicily  before  his  eyes,  and 
the  certainty  of  meeting  with  a  powerful  rival,  should  have 
accepted  the  offer:  but  he  was  told  that  his  riches  would  en- 
sui-e  his  success;  a  deputation  of  prelates  and  qo 

nobles  arrived  to  conduct  him  to  his  imaginary        ^257.  ' 
dominions;  and  the  new  king  of  the  Romans  was 
crowned  at  Aix-U-Chapelle  in  the  presence  of      j^  i^^ 
most  of  the  princes  of  the  empire4     It  Was, 
however,  in  an  evil  hour  for  England,  that  he  departed  for 
Germany.    The  discontented  barons,  no  longer  awed  by  his 
presence,  associated  to  overturn  the  throne,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  earl  of  Leicester  high  stew-    fj^Jl^^^***" 
ard,  the  earl  of  Hereford  high  constable,  the  earl     ^^  ^^j^^ 
marshal,  and  the  earl  of  Gloucester.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  times  were  favourable  to  their  views.     An 
unproductive  harvest  had  been  followed  by  a  general  scarcity: 
and  the  people  were  willing  to  attribute  their  misery  not  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  but  to  the  incapa- 
city  of  their  governors.  §     Henry  called  a  great        nay  2. 
■*  council  at  Westminster:  and  on  the  third  day  the 

*  Paris,  400.  700.  713.  721, 732.  743.  The  kins^  had  ori^naUy  confer- 
red  the  dutchy  of  Guienne  on  his  brother  Richard :  but  took  it  from  him  on 
the  birth  of  prince  Edward.  Richard  ever  afterwards  opposed  the  king  in 
aU  matters  rebtive  to  that  country,    Paris,  722. 

t  Wikes,  51,  gives  us  the  different  sums  promised  to  the  seven  electors 
on  this  occasion.:  but  he  is  certainly  mistaken  in  several  of  the  princes 
whom  he  calls  electors,  as  is  evident  from  the  letter  of  the  pope,  quoted  by 
Spondanus,  p.  198.  \  Rymer,  i.  621,  622.    Anna!.  Burt.  376. 

§  Wikes,  52.  Wheat  was  sold  at  the  almost  unprecedented  price  of  9f. 
the  quarter.  Richard  sent  from  Germany  forty  vessels  laden  with  corn. 
Par.  826. 
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barons  aasemUed  in  the  hall  in  complete  armour.  When  the 
king  entered,  they  put  aside  their  swords:  but  Henry,  alarm- 
ed at  the  unusual  appearance,  exclaimed,  <<  Am  I  then  your 
prisoner?*^  *'  No,  sir,'*  replied  Roger  Bigod,  "  but  by  your 
partiality  to  foreigners,  and  your  own  prodigality,  the  realm 
is  involved  in  misery.  Where&re  we  demand  that  the 
powers  of  government  be  delegated  to  a  committee  of  barons 
and  prelates,  who  may  correct  abuses,  and  enact  salutary 
laws.''  Some  altercation  ensued,  and  high  words  passed  be- 
tween the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  William  de  Valence,  one  of 
the  king's  brothers.  Henry,  however,  found  it  necessary  to 
submit:  and  it  was  finally  agreed,  that  he  should  solicit  the 
pope  to  send  a  legate  to  England,  and  modify  the  terms  on 
which  he  had  accepted  the  kingdom  of  Sicily:  that  he  should 
give  a  commission  to  reform  the  state  to  twenty-four  prelates 
and  barons,  of  whom  one  half  had  been  already  selected  from 
his  council,  the  other  half  should  be  named  by  the  barons, 
themselves  in  a  parliament  to  be  holden  at  Oxford;  and  that, 
if  he  failiifully  observed  these  conditions,  measures  should  be 
taken  to  pay  his  debts^  and  to  prosecute  the  claim  of  Edmund 
to  the  crown  of  the  two  Sicilies.* 

At  the  appointed  day  the  great  council,  dis- 
The  mad  tinguished  in  our  annals  by  the  appellation  of 
parliament.     ,,^^^  ^^  parliament,"  assembled  at  Oxford. 

June  11.  The  barons,  to  intimidate  their  opponents,  were 
attended  by  their  military  tenants,  and  took  an 
oath  to  stand  faithfully  by  each  other,  and  to  treat  as  <<  a  mot' 
tal  enemy,"  every  man  who  should  abandon  their  cause. 
The  committee  of  reform  was  appointed.  Among  the  twelve 
selected  by  Henry  were  his  nephew  the  son  of  Richard,  two 
of  his  uterine  brothers,  and  the  groat  officers  of  state:  the 
leaders  of  the  faction  were  included  in  the  twelve  named  by 
the  barons.  Every  member  was  sworn  to  reform  the  state 
of  the  realm  to  the  honour  of  God,  jLhc  service  of  the  king, 
and  the  benefit  of  the  people;  and  to  allow  no  consideration, 
<<  neither  of  gift  nor  promise,  profit  nor  loss,  love  nor  hatred, 
nor  fear,"  to  influence  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 
Each  twelve  then  selected  two  of  their  opponents:  and  to  the 
four  thus  selected  was  intrusted  the  charge  of  appointing  fif- 
teen persons  to  form  the  council  of  state.  Having  obtained 
the  royal  permission  they  proceeded  to  make  the  choice  with 
apparent  impartiality :  both  parties  furnished  an  equal  number; 
and  at  their  head  was  placed  Boniface  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, who,  if  he  were  connected  with  the  court  from  his 

*  Rym.  i.  654,  655. 
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relationship  to  the  queen,  was  also  known  to  lean  to  the  po- 
pular faction,  through  his  jealousy  of  the  superior  influence 
of  the  king's  brothers.  In  reality,  however^  these  elections 
proved  the  declining  iofluence  of  the  crown:  as,  while  the 
chiefs  of  the  reformers  were  named,  Henry's  principal 
friends^  his  nephew  and  his  Inrothers,  had  been  carefully  ex- 
cluded. In  a  short  time  the  triumph  of  lieicester  was  com- 
plete. The  justiciary,  the  chancellor,  the  treasurer,  all  the 
sherifis,  and  the  governors  of  the  principal  castles  belonging 
to  the  king,  twenty  in  number,  were  removed;  and  &eir 
places  were  supplied  by  the  chiefs  of  the  reformers,  or  the 
most  devoted  of  their  adherents.  The  new  justiciary  took  an 
oath  to  administer  justice  to  all  persons,  according  to  the  or- 
dinances of  the  committee:  the  chancellor  not  to  put  the  great 
seal  to  any  writ  which  had  not  the  approbation  of  the  king 
and  privy  council,  nor  to  any  grant  without  the  consent  of 
the  great  council,  nor  to  any  instrument  whatever,  which  was 
not  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  of  the  committee:  the 
gov^nors  of  the  castles,  to  keep  them  faithfully  for  the  use 
of  the  king,  and  to  restore  them  to  him  or  his  heirs  and  no 
others,  on  the  receipt  of  an  order  from  the  council:  and  at  the 
expiration  of  twelve  years  to  surrender  them  loyally  on  the 
demand  of  the  king.*  Having  thus  secured  to  themselves  the 
sovereign  authority,  and  divested  Henry  of  the  j  ^ 
power  of  resistance,  the  eommittee  began  the 
work  of  reform  by  ordaining:  1.  that  four  knights  should  be 
chosen  by  the  freeholders  of  each  county  to  ascertain  and  lay 
before  the  parliament  the  trespasses,  excesses,  and  injuries 
committed  within  the  countv  under  the  royal  administration: 
S.  that  a  new  high  sheriff  should  be  annually  appointed  for 
each  county  by  the  votes  of  the  freeholders:  3.  that  all  she- 
rifis, and  the  treasurer,  chancellor,  and  justiciary,  should  an- 
nually give  in  their  accounts:  4.  and  that  parliaments  should 
meet  thrice  in  the  year,  in  the  beginning  of  the  months  of 
February,  June,  and  October.  They  were,  however,'  careful 
that  these  assemblies  should  consist  entirely  of  their  own 
partisans.  Under  the  pretext  of  exonerating  the  other  mem- 
bers from  the  trouble  and  expense  of  such  frequent  journeys, 

•  Annal.  Burt.  407.  411.413,  414^  415.  Brady,  ii.  App.  No.  190, 191, 
192, 193,  1 94.  I'lie  royal  castles  were  those  of  Dover  and  the  other  cinque 
ports,  Northampton,  Corf,  Scarborough,  Nottingham,  Hereford,  £xe- 
Xer,  Sarum,  liadlcigh,  Winchester,  Porcbester,  Bridgcnorth,  Oxford,  Sher- 
bum,  tlic  tower  of  London,  Bamborough,  Newcastle  on  Tyne,  Rochester, 
Gloucester,  Ilorcstan,  and  Devises.  Ibid,  ct  Ann.  Burt.  416.  Tlie  reader 
will  observe  that  Windsor,  Wallingford,  and  a  few  uLhcrs  still  rciiuiucd  iu 
the  king's  posscsiiiun. 
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twelve  persons  were  appointed  as  representatives  of  the  com- 
monalty,  that  is^  the  whole  body  of  earls,  barons,  and  tenants 
of  the  crown:  and  it  was  enacted  that  whatever  these  twelve 
should  determine,  in  conjunction  with  the  council  of  state, 
should  be  considered  as  the  act  of  the  whole  body.* 

These  innovations  did  not,  however,  pass  with- 
SfSlfSs  ^"^  opposition.  Henry,  the  son  of  the  king  of 
brothers?  ^®  Romans,  Aymar,  Guy,  and  William,  half 
brothers  to  the  king,  and  the  earl  of  Warenne, 
members  of  the  committee,  thou^^  ihey  were  unaUe  to  pre- 
vent, considerably  retarded  the  measures  of  the  reformers ; 
and  nourished  in  the  friends  of  the  monarch  a  spirit  of  resist- 
ance which  mi^ht  ultimately  prove  fatal  to  the  projects  of 
Leicester  and  his  associates.  It  was  resolved  to  silence  them 
by  intimidation.  They  were  required  to  swear  obedience  to 
the  ordinances  of  the  majority  of  the  members:  proposals 
were  made  to  resume  all  grants  of  the  crown,  from  which 
the  three  brothers  derived  theif*  support:  and  several  charges 
of  extortion  and  trespass  were  made  in  the  king's  courts  not 
only  against  them,  but  also  against  the  fourth  brother  Geoffry 
de  Valence.  Fearing  for  their  liberty  or  lives  they  all  re- 
tired secretly  from  Oxford,  and  fled  to  Wolvesham,  a  castle 
belonging  to  Aymar,  as  bishop  elect  of  Winchester.  They 
were  pursued  and  surrounded  by  the  barons :  their  ofier  to 
take  the  oath  of  submission  was  now  refused:  and  of  the  con- 
ditions proposed  to  them  the  four  brothers  accepted  as  the 
most  eligible,  to  leave  the  kingdom,  taking  with  them  six 
thousand  marks,  and  trusting  the  remainder  of  their  treasures, 
and  the  rents  of  their  lands,  to  the  honour  of  their  antagonists. 
July  8  Their  departure  broke  the  spirit  of  the  dissi- 

dents. John  de  Warenne,  and  prince  Henry 
successively  took  the  oath:  even  Edward,  the  king's  eldest 
son,  reluctantly  followed  their  example,  and  was  compelled 

July  12       ^  '^^^^^  ^^^  grants  which  he  had  made  to  his 

uncles  of  revenues  in  Guienne,  and  to  admit  of 

.four  reformers  as  his  council,  for  the  administration. of  that 

dutchy.t    To  secure  their  triumph  a  letter  was  written  to 

^  Ann.  Burt  416.    Le  annmun  elise  ]di.  prodes  homes cea  sont 

les  duze  ke  sont  eslu  par  les  Baruna  a  treter  a  treis  parlemens  per  an.  p. 
414.  They  add  that  it  was  pur  esparmier  le  oust  del  commun.  415.  The 
word  parliament  had  now  grown  into  common  use.  In  a  writ  of  the  28th 
of  this  king  the  conference  between  John  and  his  barons  at  Runnymead  is 
called  a  parliament  CI.  28.  Hen.  ill.  m.  12.  and  in  his  32nd  year  occurs 
a  writ  with  tlie  expression  coram  rege  et  toto  parliamento.  CL  32.  Hen. 
III.  m.  13.  Dors. 

t  Anna].  Burt.  410»  411.  419.    Rymer,  i.  660,  661,  662,  663,    Annal. 
Wine.  310. 
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the  pope  in  the  name  of  the  parliament,  complaining  of  the 
king's  brothers,  soliciting  the  deposition  of  the  bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  requesting  the  aid  of  a  legate  to  co-operate 
with  them  in  the  important  task  of  reforming  the  state  of  the 
kingdom.* 

In  a  short  time  Leicester  was  alarmed  by  the 
approach  of  a  dangerous  visiter,  Richard  king  of      j^  ^^ 
the  Romans.     That  prince  had  squandered  away 
an  immense  mass  of  treasure  in  Grermany,  and  was  returning 
to  replenish  his  coflTers  by  raising  money  on  his  English 
estates/   At  St  Omer,  to  his  surprise,  he  received  a  prohi- 
bition to  land  before  he  had  taken  an  oath  to  observe  the  pro- 
visions of  reform,  and  not  to  bring  the  king's  brothers  in  his 
suite.     His  pride  deemed  the  message  an  insult:  but  his  ne- 
cessities required  the  prosecution  of  his  journey:  and  he  gave 
a  reluctant  promise  to  comply,  as  soon  as  he  should  receive 
the  king's  permisaion.     At  Canterbury  Henry  signified  his 
commands,  and  Richard  took  the  oath.t 

By  the  original  agreement  at  Westminster  the 
reformation  of  the  state  was  to  be  settled  before  '^'^^  ^ 
Christmas.  But  the  faction  was  as  slow  to  con- 
clude, as  it  had  been  eager  to  commence  its  labours.  To  sa- 
tisfy the  people,  a'  proclamation  was  issued  in  the  king's 
name,  stating  the  importance  of  the  undertaking,  the  time 
necessary  to  obtain  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  national  griev- 
ances, and  the  folly  of  risking  the  acquisition  of  their  object 
by  the  adoption  of  hasty  and  inconsiderate  measures.  The 
truth  was,  that  the  chiefs  of  the  party  were  unwilling  to  di- 
vest themselves  of  the  authority,  which  tbey  had  usurped. 
They  distributed  among  their  partisans  all  the  lay  offices  and 
ecclesiastical  benefices  in  the  gift  of  the  crown;  received  the 
principal  part  of  the  royal  revenue;  and  shared  among  them- 
^  selves  the  produce  of  the  eseheats,  wardships,  and  marriages 
'  of  the  king's  tenants.]:  But  the  ambitious  views  of  Leicester 
soon  began  to  alarm  his  associates:  and  a  violent  quarrel  be- 
tween him  and  the  earl  of  Gloucester  threatened  to  dissolve 
the  confederacy.  A  false  but  apparent  reconciliation  was 
efiected;  when  a  petition  from  the  knights  bachelors  of  Eng- 

*  Annal.  Burt.  418.  423.  Rymer,  i.  667.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
cotnmisBion  of  the  twenty-four  ended  with  the  parliament  of  Oxford:  but 
the  chiefs  had  aU  been  appointed  to  the  privy  council,  to  which  the  exer- 
cise of  the  sovereign  authority  had  been  reserved,  except  during  the  ses- 
sions of  parliament:  and  even  then  they  retained  it,  as  the  parliament  was 
represented  by  twelve  members,  all  their  partisans.  See  Anna!.  Burt.  p. 
4S3.  431.435. 

t  Kym.  i.  672.    Annal.  Burt.  421.  t  West.  391. 
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land  created  a  new  alarm.  They  requested  the  council  to 
haaten  the  reform^  observing  that  it  had  been  eighteen  months 
in  possession  of  the  sovereign  authority^  and  the  nation  had 
yet  to  learn  what  was  the  fruit  of  its  labours.  This  was  a 
remonstrance  which  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  over- 
^^  ^  look;  and  in  the  next  parliament  a  project  of  re- 
form was  proposed,  approved  and  ordered  to  be 
enforced  by  the  judges  in  their  circuits.  Its  principal  objects 
were  to  secure  the  inferior  tenants  from  the  oppression  of 
their  lords,  and  to  purify  the  administration  of  justice.  The 
provisions  under  the  first  head  refer  to  customs  that  are  now 
obsolete,  and  would  therefore  prove  uninteresting  to  the 
reader:  the  great  remedy  for  all  abuses  under  the  second,  was 
the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  inspect  the  conduct  of 
the  judges.  Two  were  ordered  to  watch  all  the  proceedings 
in  the  king's  bench;  two  others  those  in  the  exchequer;  and 
one  to  attend  the  itinerant  justices  in  their  respective  circuits. 
With  the  same  view  four  knights  were  chosen  in  everjr  coun- 
ty, with  the  power  of  admonishing,  as  they  saw  occasion,  the 
sheriff  of  his  dnty,  and  of  informing  the  justiciary,  when  the 
admonition  was  neglected.  Contrary  to  the  enactment  of 
the  last  year  the  new  sheriffs  were  appointed  by  the  great 
officers  of  state:  but  the  freeholders  in  each  county  were  or- 
dered to  choose  four  persons  against  the  following  Michael- 
mas, and  to  present  them  to  the  barons  of  the  exchequer, 
who  would  select  one  of  the  number  for  the  next  sheriff. 
Such  were  the  principal  articles  of  the  reform  so  long  and  so 
anxiously  desired:  articles  which  disappointed  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  nation,  and  created  a  general  wish  that  the-  so- 
vereign authority  might  be  removed  from  the  hands  of  a  few 
factious  noblemen,  and  restored  to  him,  to  whom  it  constitu- 
tionally belonged."^ 

Henry  had  now  been  for  two  years  the  mere 
Quarrels  shadow  of  a  king.  The  acts  of  government,  in- 
baronl  ^  deed,  ran  in  his  name:  but  the  sovereign  autho- 
rity was  exercised  without  control  by  the  lords 
of  the  council:  and  obedience  to  the  royal  orders,  when  the 
king  ventured  to  issue  any  orders,  was  severely  punished  as 
a  crime  against  the  safety  of  the  state.  But  if  he  were  a  silent, 
he  was  not  an  inattentive,  observer  of  the  passing  events. 
The  discontent  of  the  people  did  not  escape  his  notice:  and  he 
saw  with  pleasure  the  intestine  dissentions  which  daily  un- 
dermined the  power  of  the  faction.  The  carls  of  Leicester 
and  Gloucester  pursued  opposite  interests,  and  formed  two  op- 

*  Aanal.  Burt.  42S— 433. 
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posite  partitti.  Leieester,  unwilling- to  behold  the  aseendaoey 
of  his  rivals  retired  into  France;  and  Gloucester  discovered  an 
inclination  to  be  reconciled  to  his  sovereign.  But  to  balance 
this  advanta^^e^^  prince  Edward,  who  had  fennerlj  di^ilayed 
80  much  spint  in  vindicating  the  rights  of  the  prow/i,  joined 
the  earl  of  Leicester,  their  most  daneerous  enemy:  and  this 
uneicpected  connexion  awakened  In  £e  king's  mind  the  sus- 
picion of  a  design  to  depose  him,  and  place  his 
son  on  the  throne.  In  these  dispositions  of  }^: 
enmity,  jealousy,  and  distrust,  the  bux>ns  assem-  ^ 

bled  in  London  to  meet  Henry  in  parliament  But  each 
member  was  attended  by  a  military  guard:  his  lodgings  were 
fortified  to  prevent  a  surprise:  the  apprehension  of  hostilities 
eonfined  the  citizens  within  their  houses:  and  the  concerns  of 
trade  with  the  usual  intercourse  of  society  were  totally  sus- 
pended. After  many  attempts,  the  good  offices  of  the  king 
of  the  Romans  effected  a  specious  but  treacherous  pacification: 
and  the  difierent  leaders  left  the  parliament  friends  in  open 
show,  but  with  the  same -sentiments  of  animosity  rankling  in 
their  breasts,  and  the  same  projects  for  their  own  aggrandize- 
ment, and  the  depression  of  their  opponents.* 

At  length  Henry  persuaded  himselC  that  the 
time  was  arrived,  when  he  might  resume  his    Hcmy  re- 
authority.     He  unexpectedly  entered  the  coun-    gorm-  ^ 
cil,  and  in  a  tone  of  dignity  reproached  the  mem-    ment 
hers  with  their  afiected  delays,  and  their  breach 
of  trust    They  had  been  established  to  reform       f^^2 
the  state,  improve  the  revenue,  and  discharge  his 
debts:  but  they  had  neglected  these  objects,  and  had  laboured 
only  to  enrich  themselves,  and  perpetuate  their  own  power. 
He  should,  therefore,  no  longer  consider  them  as  his  council, 
but  employ  such  other  remedies  as  he  thought  proper.f    He 
immediately  repaired  to  the  Tower,  which  bad  lately  been 
fortified;  seized  on  the  treasure  in  the  mint;  ordered  the  gates 
of  London  to  be  closed;  compelled  alt  the  citizens  above 
twelve  years  of  age  to  swear  fealty  in  their  respective  ward- 
motes; and  by  proclamation  commanded  the  knights  of  the 
several  counties  to  attend  the  next  parliament  in  arms.     The 
barons  immediately  assembled  their  retainers,  and  marched 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital :  but  each  party,  diffident 
of  its  strength,  betrayed  an  unwillingness  to  begin  hostilities; 
and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  postpone  the  discussion  of 
their  difierences  till  the  return  of  prince  Edward,  who  was 
in  France  displaying  his  prowess  at^  a  tournament     He  re- 

•  West.  ars.  t  Weit.  377. 
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turned  in  kaste^  and  to  the  astonishment  of  all  who  were  not 
in  the  secret,  embraced  the  interests  of  the  barons.* 

Henry,  however,  persevered  in  his  resolution.     By  re- 
peated desertions  the  party  of  his  enemies  had  been  reduced 
to  the  two  earls  of  Leicester  and  Gloucester,  the  grand  justi- 
ciary, the  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  Hugh  de  Montfort,  whose 
principal  dependence  was  on  the  oath  which  the  king  and  the 
'  nation  had  taken  to  observe  the  provisions  of  Oxford.     To 
this  argument  it  was  replied  that  the  same  authority  which 
enacted  the  law,  was  competent  to  repeal  it:  and  that  an  oath 
which  should  deprive  the  parliament  of  such  right,  was  in  its 
own  nature  unjust,  and  consequently  invalid.t  For  greater  secu- 
June.         rity,  however,  the  king  applied  to  pope  Alexander, 
who,  by  a  bull,  released  him  from  his  oath,  on 
the  principle  that  the  provisions  of  Oxford  were  injurious  to 
the  state,  and  therefore  incompatible  with  the  obligations  of 
the  coronation  oath,  which  he  had  previously  taken.}    This 
bull  he  published,  appointed  a  new  justiciary  and  chancellor, 
removed  the  officers  of  his  household,  revoked  to  himself  the 
custody  of  the  royal  castles,  named  new  sheriffs 
'^  '       in  the  counti^,'and  by  proclamation  announced 
that  he  bad  resumed  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority.  This 
was.followed  by  another  proclamation  t6  refute  the  false  re- 
ports circulated  by  the  barons.  The  kingrequest- 
^^  •       ed  the  people  to  judge  of  him  by  his  actions,  not 
by  the  accusations  of  his  enemies.    He  had  now  reigned  five- 
aiid-forty  years,  and  during  that  long  period  had  secured  to 
them  the  blessings  of  peace.     They  mieht  contrast  his  ad- 
ministration with  that  of  the  barons.     Yiks  there  one  among 
them  that  could  say  he  had  ever  received  an  injury  from  his 
sovereign?     They  knew  that  under  him  they  had  enjoyed 
their  rights  and  possessions  in  peace.     His  conduct  had  prey- 
ed that  as  he  never  intended,  so  he  liad  never  countenanced, 
injustice.     If  he  had  appointed  new  sheriffs,  and  new  go- 
vernors of  his  castles,  they  were  men  whose  loyalty  he  could 
trust,  and  on  whose  equity  his  subjects  might  rely.     Should 
they,  however,  repeat  the  exactions  of  their  predecessors,  let 
the  injured  party  appeal  to  him,  and  he  should  always  be 
ready  to  do  justice  to  the  meanest  of  his  subjects  aciinst  the 
most  powerful  of  their  oppressors.     The  earls  of  Leicester 
and  Gloucester,  with  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  had  summoned 
three  knights  from  every  county  south  of  the  Trent,  to  meet 
them  at  St  Albans:  the  king  b)'-  his  writs  annulled  the  pre- 


54.    West  SrS.    Claus.  45  Hen.  ni.  19.    Cit  Carte,  12r. 
t  West  391.  t  Kymer,  722, 723. 742. 746.    Wikes,  55. 
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viou8  summons^  and  ordered  the  same  kiiighte  to  repair  to 
him  at  Windsor,  that  they  might  be  pre^nt  at  his  intended 
conference  with  the  barons^  and  convince  themdehres  of  the 
justice  and  utility  of  his  demands.*    Several  in-       ^^  ^ 
ierviews  between  the  parties  took  place  at  Lon- 
don.    In  the  first  the  greater  part  of  the  barons  appeared  to 
consent  to  a  plan  of  pacification  offered  by  the 
king:  in  the  second  it  was  resolved  to  refer  their        ^t% 
-differences  to  the  decision  of  the. king  of  France  ,        ^  '  ' 
and  the  king  of  the  Romans.     The  earl  of  Leicester,  how- 
ever, found  means  to  prevent  the  execution  of 
the  agreement:  and  a  third  meeting  was  held,  in  ^"  * 

which  the  barons  abandoned  the  greater  part  of  the  provi- 
sions, and  the  king  confirmed  such  as  were  evi- 
dently  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  realm.  ^  ' 

Leicester  was  still  dissatisfied,  and  returned  to  France,  ob- 
serving that  he  should  never  trust  the  faith  of  a  perjured 
king;t  Henry  by  proclamation  acquainted  the  nation  that 
pope  Urban  had  confirmed  the  absolution  obtained  from  his 
predecessor;  that  he  had  resumed  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
authority;  and  that  he  was  determined  to  observe  and  enforce 
every  article  of  the  two  charters,  and  to  punish  severely 
all  persons,  who  should  adhere  to  the  confederacy  of  the 
barons.]: 

The  king,  finding  himself  at  liberty,  was  in-     l^^^  j^ 
duced  to  visit  Louis  of  France;  and  Leicester    agiin. 
embraced  the  opportunity  to  return  to  Sngland, 
and  re-organize  the  association  which  had  so  late-      ^^'  ^' 
ly  been  dis.«oIved.     His  hopes  of  success  were  founded  on  the 
pride  and  inexperience  of  prince  Edward,  who,  untaught  by 
experience,  had  called  around  him  a  guard  of  foreigners,  and 
intrusted  to  their  leaders  the  custody  of  his  castles.     Such 
conduct  not  only  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  barons,  but 
alienated  the  affections  of  the  royalists.     Several  of  these,  de- 
prived of  the  honours  to  which  tliey  conceived  themselves 
entitled,  secretly  applied  to  the  earl,  and  brought  with  thera 
a  yaluable  auxiliary,  Gilbert  de  Clare,  the  son  and  successor 
of  the  late  earl  of  Gloucester.  §  The  father  by  his  moderation 
had  frequently  paralyzed  the  ambition  of  Montfort:  but  the 
son,  a  youth  of  twenty  years  of  age,  resigned  himself  entire- 
ly to  the  guidance  of  that  nobleman,  and  placed  at  his  dispo- 
sal the  powerful  influence  of  the  family  of  Clare.     Henry,  at 

*  See  the  two  writs  in  Brady,  ii.  App.  No.  303»  203. 

t  Wikea,  55.    We«t»  380,  381.  4  Apud  Brady,  ii.  App.  Mo.  305. 
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his  return,  aware  of  the  deaijgns  of  his  enemies, 
^^10  ordered  the  citizens  of  London,  the  inhabitants  of 
"^  the  cinque  ports,  and  the  principal  barons,  to 

swear  fealty  not  only  to  himself,  but  in  the  event  of  his  death, 
to  his  eldest  son  the  prince  Edward.  To  the  second  oath  the 
earl  of  Gloucester  objected :  he  was  immediately  joined  at 
Oxford  by  his  associates;  and  in  a  few  days  the  earl  of 
^pjj  2s,  Leicester  appeared  at  their  head.  With  the  royd 
'  banner  displayed  before  them,  they  took  Glou- 
cester, Worcester,  and  Bridgenorth :  ravaged 
June  4.  without  mercy  the  lands  of  the  royalists,  the 

foreigners,  and  the  natives  who  refused  to  ioin  tiieir  ranks; 
and  augmenting  their  numbers  as  they  advanced,  directed 
their  march  towards  London.  In  London  the  aldermen  and 
principal  citizens  were  devoted  to  the  king:  the  mayor,  and 
the  populace,  openly  declared  for  the  barons.  Henry  was  in 
possession  of  the  Tower :  and  Edward,  after  taking  by  force 
one  thousand  marks  out  of  the^emple,  hastened  to  throw 
himself  into  the  castle  of  Windsor,  the  most  magnificent  pa- 
I  I A  l*c^j  If  we  may  believe  a  contemporary,  then  ex- 

^  isting  in  Europe.     The  queen  attempted  to  fol- 

low her  son  by  water;  but  the  populace  insulted  her  with  the 
most  opprobrious  epithets,  discharged  volleys  of  filth  into  the 
royal  barge,  and  prepared  to  sink  it  with  large  stones,  as  it 
should  pass  beneath  the  bridge.  The  mayor  at  length  took 
her  under  his  protection,  and  placed  her  in  safety  in  the  epis- 
copal palace  near  St  Paul's.* 

The  king  of  the  Romans  now  appeared  again  on  the  scene 
in  quality  of  mediator.  The  negociation  lasted  three  weeks : 
but  Henry  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  increasing  power  of 
his  adversaries;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  royal  castles  should 
once  more  be  intrusted  to  the  custody  of  the  barons,  the  fo- 
reigners be  again  banished,  and  the  provisions  of  Oxford  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  such  alterations  as  should  be  deemed 
proper  by  a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Henry 
returned  to  his  palace  at  Westminster;  new  officers  of  state 
were  selected;  and  the  king's  concessions  were  notified  to  the 
conservators  of  the  peace  in  the  several  counties. 

There  was  one  article  in  the  treaty,  which  proved  favour- 
able to  the  interests  of  Henry:  that  the  assent  of  the  parlia- 
ment should  be  obtained.  So  many  objections  were  raised, 
so  many  claims  of  indemnification  were  brought  against  the 

•  Chron.  Dungt.  Z56,  SST,  Rym.  i.  768.  TTfi.  Wikct,  56,  ST.  Trivet, 
313.  Windesoreiy  quo  aon  erat  ad  id  (emput  tpleiididiai  infta  fines  Euro- 
pae.     W€iL383. 
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barons  for  tiie  ravages  committed  by  them  in  the  late  expedi- 
tion,  that  two  successive  parliaments  assembled,  ^^p^  9^ 
and  yet  no  final  arrangement  could  be  made.  But 
the  time  thus  obtained  was  usefully  employed  to 
attach  several  of  the  associates  to  the  royal  cause.  ^^  ^^' 
Some  were  dissatisfied  with  the  arrogance  and  ambition  of 
Leicester,  who  proposed  that  the  powers  of  the  new  commis- 
sioners should  last  during  the  lives  of  both  Henry  and  Ed* 
ward;  and  others  were  brought  over  by  erants  of  lands,  and 
by  promises  of  rewards.  The  kins  founa  himself  sufBciently 
strong  to  take  the  field.  He  was  disappointed  in  an  attempt 
to  obtain  possession  of  Dover:  but  nearly  succeeded  in  sur- 
prising the  earl  of  Leicester,  who  with  a  small  body  of  forces 
had  marched  from  Keoilworth  to  Southwark.  Henry  ap- 
peared on  one  side  of  the  town,  the  prince  on  the  oiher:  and 
the  royalists  had  previously  closed  the  gates  of  the  city.  So 
imminent  was  the  danger,  that  the  earl,  who  had  determined 
not  to  yield,  advised  his  companions  to  assume  the  cross,  and 
to  prepare  themselves  for  death  by  the  offices  of  religion. 
Bat  the  opportunity  was  lost  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  times.  A  herald  was  sent 'to  require  him  to  sur- 
render: and  in  the  mean  while  the  populace,  acquainted  with 
the  danger  of  their  favourite,  burst  open  the  gates,  and  intro- 
duced him  into  the  city.* 

The  power  of  the  two  parties  was  now  more    xvud  of 
equally  balanced:  and  their  mutual  apprehen-    the  king  of 
sions  inclined  them  to  listen  to  the  pacific  exhor-    Fnnce. 
tations  of  the  bishops.     It  was  agreed  to  refer       ^^^  ^^' 
«very  subject  of  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  the  king  of 
France:  an  expedient  which  had  been  proposed  the  last  year 
by  Henry,  but  rejected  fay  Leicester.     Louis  accepted  the 
honourable  office,  and  summoned  the  parties  to  appear  before 
him  at  Amiens.    The  king  attended  in  person:  Uie  earl,  who 
was  detained. at  home  in  consequence  of  a  real  or  pretended 
fall  from  his  horse,  had  sent  his  attorneys.     Both  parties  so- 
lemnly swore  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  French  monarch. 
Louis  heard  the  allegations  and  arguments  of 
each,  consulted  his  court,  and  pronounced  jiidg-      jan.  23. 
ment  in  favour  of  Henry.    He  annulled  the  pro- 
visions of  Oxford  as  destructive  of  the  rights  of  the  crown, 
and  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  nation :  ordered  the  royal 
castles  to  be  restored:  gave  to  the  king  the  authority  to  appoint 
all  the  officers  of  state  and  of  his  household,  and  to  call  to  his 

•  Cbren.  Duntt  318-^60.    Rym.  i.  773.  775,    Wikes,  57.    West.  383» 
384. 
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•council  whomsoever  he  thought  proper,  whether  native  or 
foreigner;  reinstated  him  in  the  tame  condition  in  which  he 
was  before  the  meeting  of  the  <<  mad  [MrUament;"  and  order- 
ed that  all  offences  committed  by  either  party  should  be  bu- 
ried in  oblivion.  This  award  was  soon  afterwards  confirmed 
by  the  pope;  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  received  an 
order  to  excommunicate  aU,  who  in  violation  of  their  oaths, 
should  refuse  to  submit  to  it* 

The  barons  had  already  taken  their  resolution, 
'cct  "db  ^^^  moment  the  decision  was  announced  to  them, 
Lai<^Ker.  ^^X  d^l^ed  that  it  was,  on  the  face  of  it,  con- 
trary to  truth  and  justice,  and  had  been  procured 
,by  the  undue  influence,  which  the  queen  of  Louis,  the  sister- 
in-law  to  Henry,  possessed  over  the  mind  of  her  husband,  t 
Hostilities  immediately  recommenced:  and,  as  every  man  of 
property  was  compelled  to  adhere  to  one  of  the  two  parties, 
the  flames  of  civil  war  were  lighted  up  in  almost  eVery  part 
of  the  kingdom.  In  the  north,  and  in  Cornwall  and  Devon, 
the  decided  superiority  of  the  royalists  forced  the  friends  of 
the  barons  to  dissemble  their  real  sentiments:  the  midlatid 
counties  and  the  marches  of  Wales  were  pretty  equally  divid- 
ed: but  in  the  cinque  ports,  the  metropblis,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring districts,  Montfort  governed  without  op^ 
Smdon  position.     His  partisan,  Thomas  Fite-Thomas, 

MarehSt.  ^^^  ^i^&vi  intruded  into  the  office  of  mayor  of 
London;  and  a  convention  for  their  mutual  se^ 
curit;^-  had  been  signed  by  that  oflicer  and  the  commonalty  of 
tiie  city  on  the  one  part,  and  the  earls  of  Leicesta*,  Glouces- 
ter, and  Derby,  Hugh  le  Despenser  the  grand  justiciary,  and 
twelve  barons  on  the  other.  In  the  different  wardmoteseve- 
ry  male  inhabitant  above  twelve  years  of  age  was  sworn  a 
member  of  tfie  association:  a  constable  and  marshal  of  die 
«ity  were  appointed:  and  orders  were  given  that  at  the  sound 
of  the  great  bell  at  St.  Paul's  all  should  assemble  in  arms,  and 
obey  the  authority  of  liiese  officers.  The  efficacy  of  the  new 
arrangements  was  immediately  put  to  the  test  Whether  Lei- 
cester sought  to  involve  the  citizens  beyond  the  probability 
of  pardon,  or  to  procure  money  for  future  measures,  Despen- 
«er,  the  justiciary,  came  from  the  Tower,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  associated  bands,  and  conducted  them  to  destroy 
the  two  palaces  of  the  king  of  the  Romans  at  Isleworth  and 
Westminster,  and  the  houses  of  the  nobility  and  citizens 
JLuown  or  suspected  to  be  attached  to  the  royal  cause.     The 

•  Rymer,  i.  776— 778.  rSO— r84. 
t  Ann'aL  Wi|^rn.  495.     Duast.  363. 
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jastices  of  the  king's  bench,  and  the  barons  of  the  exchequer 
were  thrown  into  prison:  the  monies  belonging  to  foreign 
merchants  and  bankers,  which  for  security  had  been  deposit- 
ee} in  the  churches,  were  carried  to  the  Tower:  and  the  Jews^ 
to  the  number  of  five  hundred,  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  conducted  to  a  place  of  confinement  Out  of  these  Des* 
penser  selected  a  few  of  the  mone  wealthy,  that  he  might  en- 
rich himself  by  their  ransom:  the  rest  he  abandoned  to  the 
cruelty  and  rapacity  of  the  populace,  who  after  stripping  them 
of  their  clothes,  massacred  them  all  in  cold  Uood.  Cock  ben 
Abraham,  who  was  considered  the  most  opulent  individual  in 
the  kingdom,  had  been  killed  in  his  own  house  by  John  Fits- 
John,  one  of  the  barons.  The  murderer  at  first  appropriated 
to  himself  the  treasure  of  his  victim:  but  afterwards  thought 
it  more  prudent  to  secure  a  moiety,  by  making  a  present  of 
tiie  remainder  to  Leicester.*  . 

Henry  had  summoned  the  tenants  of  the  crown 
to  meet  him  at' Oxford;   and  being  joined  by    ^*'*'^'/, 
Comyn,  Bruce,  and  fialiol,  the  lords  of  the  Scot-    '  ji^Ti.  * 
tish  borders,  unAirled  his  standard,  and  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  army«     His  first  attempts  were  suc- 
cessful.   Northampton,  Leicester,  and  Nottingbam^  three  of 
the  strongest  fortresses 'in  the  possession  of  the  barons,  were 
successively  reduced:  and  among'the  captives  were  reckoned 
Simon  the  eldest  of  Leicester's  soiis,  fourteen  other  banne- 
rets, forty  knights,  and  a  numerous  body  of  esquires.     From 
Nottingham  be  was  recalled  into  Kent  by  the  danger  of  hi» 
nephew  Henry,  besieged  in  the  eastle  of  Roches-     .  ^  25 
ter.     At  his  approach  the  enemy,  who  had  taken       ^ 
and  pillaged  the  city,  retired  with  precipitation:  and  the  king,, 
after  an  mefiectual  attempt  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
cinque  ports,  fixed  his  head-quarters  in- the  town  of  Lewes.t 

Leicester  having  added  a  body  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand citizens  to  his  army,  marched  from  London,    f^^^' 
with  a  resolution  to  bring  the  controversy  to  an    j^J^cg** 
issue.     From  Fletching  he  despatched  a  letter  to    Hay  13. 
Henry,  protesting  that  neither  he  nor  his  asso- 
ciates had  taken  up  arms  against  the  king,  but  against  the  evil 


*  Wikei^  59,  60.  West  385.  The  earl  of  Gloucester  also  murdered 
the  Jfetrs  in  Canterbury:  and  the  earl  of  Derby  destroyed  their  houses  at 
Woicester,  and  compelled  them  to  receive  baptism.  Aa  a  jostificattoQ  it 
was  pretended  that  they  were  attached  to  the  king,  had  Greek-fire  in  thehr 
possession,  kept  ialse  keys  to  the  eales,  and  had  made  subterraneous  pas- 
sages £roro  their  houses  leading  under  the  walls.  Dunst.  368.  West  385, 
386.     Trhr.  S14. 
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eounaellorsi  who  enjoyed  and  abuied  the  confidence  of  their 
sovereign.  Heniy  returned  a  public  defiance,  which  was  ac- 
companied by  a  meaaage  from  prince  Edward  and  the  king 
of  the  Romans,  declaring  in  the  name  of  the  royal  barons  that 
the  charge  was  false;  pronouncing  Montfort  and  his  adherenb 
perjured;  and  daring  the  earia  of  Leicester  and  Derby  to  ap- 
pear in  the  king's  court,  and  prove  their  assertion  by  single 
combat  After  the  observation  of  these  forms,  which  the  feu- 
dal connexion  between  the  lord  and  the  vassal  was  supposed 
to  make  necessarv,  Montfort  prepared  for  battle.  It  was  the 
peculiar  talent  of  this  leader  to  persuade  his  followers,  that 
the  cause  in  which  they  fought,  was  the  cause  of  heaven.  He 
represented  to  them  that  their  objects  were  liber- 

^  ty  and  justice:   and  that  ^eir  opponent  was  a 

prinee,  whose  repeated  violation  of  the  most  solemn  oaths  had 
released  them  from  their  allegiance,  and  had  entailed  on  his 
head  the  curse  of  the  Aimiehty.  He  ordered  each  man  to 
fasten  a  white  cross  on  the  breast  and  the  shoulder;  and  to 
devote  the  next  evening  to  the  duties  of  religion.  Early  in 
the  mornine  he  marched  forward:  and  leaving  his  banage 
and  standard  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  about  two  miles  m)m 
Lewes,  descended  into  the  plain.  Henry's  foragers  had  dis* 
.  covered  and  announced  his  approach:  and  the 

^  royalists  in  three  divisions  silently  awaited  the 

attack.  Leicester,  having  called  before  the  ranks  the  earl  of 
Gloucester  and  several  other  young  noblemen,  bade  them 
kneel  down,  and  conferred  on  them  the  order  of  knighthood: 
and  the  Londoners,  who  impatiently  expected  the  conclusion 
of  the  ceremony,  rushed  with  loud  shouts  on  the  enemy.* 
They  were  received  by  prince  Edward,  broken  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes, and  driven  back  as  far  as  the  standard.  Had  the  prince 
returned  from  the  pursuit,  and  fallen  on  the  rear  of  the  con- 
federates, the  victory  might  have  been  secured.  But  he  re- 
membered the  insults  which  the  citizens  had  offered  to  his 
mother,  and  the  excesses  of  which  they  had  lately  been  guil- 
ty: the  suggestions  of  prudence  were  less  powerful  than  the 
thirst  of  revenge:  and  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  carried  him 
with  the  flower  of  the  army  four  miles  from  the  field  of  bat- 
tle. More  than  three  thousand  Londoners  were  slain ;  but  the 
advantage  was  dearly  purchased,  by  the  loss  of  the  victory 
and  the  ruin  of  the  royal  cause.  Leicester,  who  watched 
with  pleasure  the  impetuosity  of  the  prinee,  fell  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  forces  on  Henry  and  his  brother.    A  body  of 

*  It  appean  that  the  standard  of  the  king  was  a  dragon^  the  same  as  had 
been  the  standard  of  the  West-Saxon  princes.    DunsU  066.    West.  387. 
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Scots,  who  fou^t  on  foot,  was  cut  to  pieces.  Their  leaders, 
John  Corny n  and  Robert  de  Bruce,  were  made  prisoners:  the 
tame  fate  befel  the  king  of  the  Romans:  and  the  combat  was 
CeeUy  maintained  by  the  exertions  and  example  of  Philip 
Basset,  who  fought  near  the  person  of  Henry.  But  when 
that  nobleman  sank  through  loss  of  blood,  his  retainers  fled; 
the  king,  whose  horse  had  been  killed  under  him,  surrender- 
ed; and  Leicester  conducted  the  royal  captive  into  the  priory. 
The  fugitives,  as  soon  as  they  learned  the  Cute  of  their  sove- 
Kign,  came  back  to  share  his  captivity,  and  voluntarily  yield- 
ed themselves  to  their  enemies.* 

When  Edward  turned  from  the  pursuit,  both 
armies  had  disappeared.     He  traversed  the  field,    ^*^  ^ 
which  was  strewed  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain 
and  the  wounded,  anxiously,  but  fruitlessly,  inquiring  after 
his  father*    As  he  approached  Lewes,  the  barons  came  out, 
and  on  the  first  shock,  the  earl  Warenne,  with  the  king's  ute- 
rine brothers  and  seven  hundred  horse,  fled  to  Pevensey, 
whence  they  sailed  to  the  continent.     Edward,  with  a  strong 
body  of  veterans  from  the  Welsh  marches,  rode  along  the 
wall  to  the  castle,  and  understanding  that  his  father  was  a 
captive  in  the  priory,  obtained  permission  to  visit  him  from 
Leicester.      An  unsuccessful  attempt  made  by  the  barons 
against  the  castle  revived  his  hopes:  he  opened  a  nfgociation 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  party:  and  the  next  morning  was  con- 
cluded the  treaty  knpwn  by  the  name  of  "  the 
mise  of  Lewes."     By  this  it  was  agreed  that  all  ^        ^    ' 
prisoners  taken  during  the  war  should  be  set  at  liberty:  that 
the  princes  Edward  and  Henry  should  be  kept  as  hostages 
for  the  peaceable  conduct  of  their  fathers,  the  king  of  Eng- 
land and  the  king  of  the  Romans;  and  that  all  matters  which 
could  not  be  amicably  adjusted  in  the  next  parliament,  should 
be  referred  to  the  decision  of  certain  arbitrators.     In  the  bat- 
tle of  Lewes  about  five  thousand  men  arc  said  to  have  fallen 
on  each  side-t 


«  Dunst  370. 372.    West.  387,  388.    Wikcs,  62.    Paris,  853,  854. 

f  West.  388.  Dunst.  372.  Wikes,  63.  In  a  letter  which  has  been  pre^ 
served  by  Westminster,  and  which  appears  to  be  written  by  a  well  inform- 
ed contemporary,  adtflferent  account  is  given  of  the  conclusion  of  the  bat- 
tie.  Henry  is  said  not  to  have  surrendered,  but  to  have  retired  into  the 
priory,  where  he  was  joined  by  Edward;  and  after  much  opposition  con- 
sented to  the  treaty  to  save  the  lives  of  the  king  of  the  Romans  and  the 
noble  captives,  whom  Leicester  threatened  to  put  to  death.  He  adds  that 
the  arbitrators  were  to  be  two  Frenchmen,  chosen  by  six  other  French  pre- 
iaftes  and  noblemen,  and  were  to  add  to  their  number  one  Englishman,  that 
a  majority  might  be  ensured  in  case  of  diversity  of  opinion.     West.  393. 

Vol.  III.  15 
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By  this  victory  the  royal  authortiy  was  laid 
rcicc*tei\  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Leicester.  The  acheme 
t'ion.'""*"  ^^  arbitration  was  merely  a  blind  to  deceive  the 
vulgar:  his  past  conduct  had  proved  how  little 
he  was  to  be  bound  by  such  decisions;  and  the  referees  them- 
selves,  aware  of  the  probable  result,  refused  to  accept  the 
office.  The  great  object  of  his  policy  was  the  preservation  of 
the  ascendancy,  which  he  had  acquired.  To  Henry,  who  was 
now  the  convenient  tool  of  his  ambition,  he  paid  eveiy  exte- 
rior demonstration  of  respect:  but  never  suffered  him  to  de- 
part  out  of  his  custody;  and  without  consulting  him  affixed 
his  seal  to  every  order,  which  was  issued  for  the  degradation 
of  the  royal  authority.  *  The  king  of  the  Romans,  a  more  re- 
solute and  dangerous  enemy,  instead  of  being  restored  to 
liberty,  was  closely  confined  in  the  castle  of  Wallingford,  and 
afterwards  in  that  of  Kenil worth:  and  the  two  princes  were 
confided  to  the  custody  of  the  new  governor  of  Dover,  with 
instruction^  to  allow  of  no  indulgence  which  might  facilitate 
^  their  escape.  Instead  of  removing  the  sherifis, 
a  creature  of  Leicester  was  sent  to  each  county 
with  the  title  of  conservator  of  the  peace.  This  officer  was 
empowered  to  arrest  all  persons  who  should  carry  arms  with- 
out the  king's  special  license;  to  prevent  all  breaches  of  the 
peace;  to  employ  the  posse  comitatus  to  apprehend  offenders; 
and  to  cause  four  knights  to  be  chosen  as  the  representatives 
23  ^^  ^^  county  in  the  next  parliament.  In  that  as- 
sembly a  new  form  of  government  was  establish- 
ed, to  last,  unless  it  were  dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  till 
the  compromise  of  Lewes  had  been  carried  into  full  execu- 
tion, not  only  in  the  reign  of  Henry,  but  also  of  Edward,  the 
heir  apparent  This  form  had  been  devised  by  the  heads  of 
the  faction  to  conceal  their  real  views  from  the  people;  and 
was  so  contrived  that  they  retained  in  their  own  hands  the 
sovereign  authority,  while  to  the  superficial  observer  they 
seemed  to  have  resigned  it  to  the  king  and  his  council.  It 
was  enacted  that  Henry  should  delegate  the  power  of  choos- 
ing his  counsellors  to  a  committee  of  three  persons,  whose 
proceedings  should  be  valid,  provided  they  were- attested  by 
the  signatures  of  two  of  the  number.  The  king  immediately 
issued  «  writ  to  the  earl  of  Leicester,  the  earl  of  Gloucester, 
and  the  bishop  of  Exeter,  authorizing  them  to  appoint  in  his 
name  a  council  of  nine  members:  nor  were  they  slow  in  se- 

*  Contn  Toluntatem  noBtrun  litems  sigillo  nostra,  quo  non  no9^  sed  comes 
ipse  utebatur  pro  suo  arbitrioi  formari  fecit.    Apud  Dradyi  ii.  653. 
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lecting  for  that  purpose  the  most  devoted  of  their  adherents. 
The  powers  given  to  this  council  were  most  extensive,  and 
to  be  exercised  without  control  whenever  the  parliament  was 
not  sitting.  Besides  the  usual  authority  it  possessed  the  ap- 
pointment of  all  the  officers  of  state,  of  all  the  officers  of  the 
household,  and  of  all  the  governors  of  the  royal  castles.  Three 
were  qi:dered  to  be  in  constant  attendance  on  the  king's  per- 
son: all  were  to  be  summoned  on  matters  of  great  import- 
ance: and  a  majority  of  two-thirds  was  required  to  give  a 
sanction  to  their  decisions.  Hitlierto  the  original  committee 
seemed  to  have  been  forgotten:  but  it  was  contrived,  that 
when  the  council  was  so  divided  that  the  consent  of  two- 
thirds  could  not  be  obtained,  the  question  should  be  reserved 
for  the  determination  of  the  three  electors:  an  artifice  by 
which,  under  the  modest  pretence  of  providing  against  dis- 
sention,  they  invested  themselves  with  the  sovereign  autho- 
rity. By  additional  enaotments  it  was  provided  that  no  fo- 
reigner, though  he  might  go,  or  come,  or  reside  peaceably, 
should  be  employed  under  the  government:  that  past  offi^nces 
should  be  mutually  forgiven;  and  that  the  two  charters,  the 
provisions  made  the  last  year,  in  consequence  of  the  statutes 
of  Oxford,  and  all  the  ancient  and  laudable  customs  of  the 
realm,  should  be  inviolably  observed.* 

The  earl  was  now  in  reality  possessed  of  more 
extensive  authority  than  Henry  had  ever  enjoy-    '^^^   , 
ed:  but  he  soon  discovered  that  to  retain  the  ob-    Srmy'dis- 
ject  of  his  ambition  would  require  the  exertion     pcned. 
of  all  his  powers.      The  cause  of  the  captive 
monarch  was  ardently  espoused  by  foreign  nations,  and  by 
the  sovereign  pontiff.     Adventurers  from  every  province  of 
France  crowded  to  the  royal  standard  which  queen  Kleanor 
had  erected  at  Damme  in  Flanders:  and  a  numerous  fleet  as- 
sembled in  the  harbour  to  transport  to  England  Ihc  thousands, 
who  had  sworn  to  humble  the  pride  of  adi;>loyal  and  aspiring 
subject    To  oppose  them,  Leicester  had  sum- 
moned to  the  camp  on  Barham  downs,  not  only   .      ^'  ^' 
the  king's  military  tenants,  but  the  whole  force  of  the  na- 
tion;! and  taking  on  himself  the  command  of  the  fleet,  cruised 

•  Rvm.  i.  791—795.    Brady,  ii.  App.  No.  213,  314. 

t  The  imliUry  tepants  were  ordered  under  tlie  penalty  of  felony  to  bring 
into  the  field  not  only  the  force  specified  by  their  tenures,  but  aU  the  horae- 
men  and  infantiy  in  their  power:  every  township  was  compelled  to  send 
eight,  8ix,or  four  footmen  well  armed  with  lances,  bows  and  arrows,  swords, 
eross-bows  and  hatchets,  who  should  serve  forty  days  at  the  expense  of  the 
township-  and  the  cities  and  burghs  received  orders  to  furnisli  as  many 
horsemen  and  footmen  as  the  shcrifi  might  appoint.     No  excuse  wa»to  be 
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in  the  narrow  seaa  to  intercept  the  invaders.     But  the  wincb 
ieemed  to  be  leagued  with  tJie  earl:  the  queen's  army  was 
detained  for  several  weeks  in  the  vicinity  of  Damme:  and 
the  mercenaries  gradually  disbanded  themselves,  when  the 
short  period  for  which  they  had  contracted  to  serve  was  ex- 
pired. At  the  same  time  the  pontiff  had  commissioned  Guido, 
cardinal  bishop  of  Sabina,  to  proceed  to  England,  and  take 
Auff  13       H^iiry  under  the  papal  protection:  bat  the  hint 
of  a  conspiracy  against  his  life  deterred  him  from 
crossing  the  sea,  and  he  was  content  to  summon  four  of  the 
English  prelates  to  appear  before  him  at  Bou- 
logne.    After  much  tergiversation  they  obeyed: 
but  appealed  from  his  jurisdiction  to  the  equity  of  the  pope, 
or  a  general  council:  and  thoueh  they  consented  to  tn*ing  back 
a  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  king's  enemies, 
they  willingly  suffered  it  to  be  taken  from  them  by  the  offi- 
cers at  Dover.  Their  appeal  was  approved  by  the 
Oct  23.       convocation  of  the  clergy,  and  Ouido,  after  pub- 
Oct.  50.       lishing  the  excommunication  himself  at  Hesidin, 
returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  elevated  to  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter  by  the  name  of  Clement  IV.* 

During  the  summer  Leicester  had  been  harasS' 
fh^Mt'**^  of  ®^  ^^^^  repeated  solicitations  for  the  release  of 
Edwari!^  the  two  princes,  Edward  and  Henry.  In  the 
winter  he  pretended  to  acquiesce^  and  convoked 
a  parliament  to  meet  after  Christmas,  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  giving  the  sanction  of  the  administration  to  so  important  a 
jDieasure.  But  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  this  as- 
sembly was  constituted,  provoked  a  suspicion  that  his  real  ob- 
ject was  to  consolidate  and  perpetuate  his  own  power.  Only 
those  prelates  and  barons  were  summoned,  who  were  known 
to  be  attached  to  his  party:  and  the  deficiency  was  supplied 
by  representatives  from  the  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs,t 
who,  as  they  had  been  chosen  through  his  influence,  proved 
the  obsequious  ministers  of  his  will.  Several  weeks  were  con- 
sumed in  private  negociation  with  Henry  and  his  son.  Leices- 
ter was  aware  of  the  untameable  spirit  of  Edward:  nor  would 
ho  consent  that  the  prince  should  exchange  his  confinement 
for  the  company  of  his  father,  on  any  other  terms,  than  that 
he  should  still  remain  under  the  inspection  of  his  keepers, 

allowed  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  time,  the  approach  of  the  har- 
vest, or  any  other  private  inconvciuence.  See  this  extraordinary  summons 
in  Brady,  ii  App.  No.  217. 

*  Dunst.  o73,  Jr4.     Kym.  i.  798—800.     West.  388,  389.  394.     Wikcs, 
63.  65.  t  Kym.  i.  803,  804. 
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and  evince  his  gratitude  for  the  indulgence  by  ceding  to  the 
earl  and  his  heirs  the  county  of  Chester,  the  castle  of  Pec,  and 
the  town  of  Newcastle  under  Lyne,  in  exchange  for  which 
he  should  receive  other  lands  of  the  same  annud 
value.  At  length  the  terms  were  settled,  and  con*  iiu^is 
firmed  by  the  parliament,  with  every  additional 
security,  which  the  jealousy  of  the  faction  could  devise.  It 
nvas  enacted  that  the  charters  and  the  ordinances  should  be 
inviolably  observed:  that  neither  the  king  nor  the  prince 
should  aggrieve  the  earl  or  his  associates  for  their  past  con- 
duct: that  if  they  did,  their  vassals  and  subjects  should  be  re* 
leased  from  the  obligation  of  fealty  till  full  redress  were  ob- 
tained, apd  their  abettors  should  be  punished  with  exile  and 
forfeiture:  that  the  barons,  whom  the  king  had  defied  before 
the  battle  of  Lewes,  should  renew  their  homage  and  fealty, 
but  on  the  express  condition  that  such  homage  and  fealty 
should  be  no  longer  binding,  if  he  violated  his  promise:  that 
the  command  of  the  royal  castles  should  be  taken  from  sus- 
pected persons,  and  entrusted  to  officers  of  approved  loyalty : 
that  the  prince  should  not  leave  the  realm  for  three  years 
under  pain  of  disherison:  that  he  should  not  choose  his  ad- 
visers and  companions  himself,  but  receive  them  from  the 
council  of  state:  that  with  his  father's  consent  he  should  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  barons  for  five  years,  five  royal  castles^ 
as  securities  for  his  behaviour;  and  should  deliver  to  Leices- 
ter the  town  and  castle  of  Bristol  in  pledge,  till  a  full  ai^d  le- 
gal transfer  should  be  made  of  Chester,  Pec,  and  Newcastle: 
that  both  Henry  and  Edward  should  swear  to  observe  all 
these  articles,  not  to  solicit  any  absolution  from  their  oath, 
and  to  make  no  use  of  such  absolution,  if  it  were  to  be  pro- 
nounced by  the  pope:  and  lastly  that  they  should  cause  the 
present  agreement,  <<  to  be  confirmed  in  the  best  manner  that 
might  be  dj^ised,  in  Ireland,  Gascony,  Scotland,  and  all 
lands  subject  to  the  king  of  England."*  These  were  terms 
which  nothing  but  necessity  could  have  extorted:  add  to  add 
to  their  stability,  they  were  for  the  most  part  embodied  in 
the  form  of  a  writ,  signed  by  the  king,  and  sent  to  the  she- 
riffs, with  orders  to  publish  them  in  the  full  court  of  each 
county  twice  every  year. 

*  Par  Irclond,  par  Gascoignc,  par  le  Roi  de  Eschoce,  e  par  loteB  les  teres 
sugeites  au  Roi  do  Engletcre.  Brad.  t.  App.  34.  This  curious  passage 
sliows  that  the  parliament  at  thi:>  period  considered  Scotland  as  a  fici  of  the 
English  crown. 
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It  15  genertlly  supposed  that  the  project  of  sum- 
'^'^ .  mooing  to  parliament  the  representatives  of  the 

su^u^.        counties^  cities^  and  boroughs,  grew  out  of  that 

system  of  policy  which  the  earl  had  long  pursued, 
of  flattering  the  prejudices,  and  attaching  to  himself  the  affec* 
Uons,  of  the  people.  Nor  had  his  efforts  proved  unsuoeesft* 
ful.  Men  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life  might  penetrate  behind 
the  veil,  with  which  he  sought  to  conceal  his  ambition:  but 
by  the  nation  at  large  he  was  considered  as  the  reformer  of 
abuses,  the  protector  of  the  oppressed,  and  the  saviour  of  his 
countiy.  Even  some  of  the  clergy,  and  several  religious  bo- 
dies, soured  by  papal  and  rega}  exactions,  gave  him  credit  for 
the  truth  of  his  pretensions,  and  preachers  wbre  found,  wha, 
though  he  had  been  excommunicated  by  the  legate,  made  his 
virtues  the  theme  of  their  sermons,  and  exhoited  their  hear-* 
ers  to  stand  by  the  patron  of  the  poor,  and  the  avenger  of  the 
church.*  Within  the  kingdom  no  man  dared  to  dispute  his 
authority:  it  was  only  at  &e  extremities  that  a  faint  show  of 
resistance  was  maintained.  The  distant  disobedience  of  a  few 
chiefs  on  the  Scottish  borders  he  despised  or  dissembled:  and 
the  open  hostilities  of  the  lords  in  the  Welch  marches  were 
crushed  in  their  birth  by  his  promptitude  and  decision.  He 
1265  compelled  Roger  de  Mortimer  and  his  associates 

Jan.  15.  ^  throw  down  their  arms,  surrender  their  castles, 

and  abide  the  judgment  of  their  peers,  by  whom 
they  were  condemned  to  expatriate  themselves,  some  for 
twelve  months,  others  for  tlu'ee  years,  and  to  reside  during 
their  exile  in  Ireland.  They  pretended  to  submit,  but  linger- 
ed on  the  sea-coast,  and  amid  the  mountains  of  Wales,  in  the 
hope  that  some  new  event  might  recall  them  to  draw  the  sword, 
and  fight  again  in  the  cause  of  their  sovereign.! 

It  had  cost  Leicester  some  years  and  much  la- 
dfl^^^^"  .hour  to  climb  to  the  summit  of  his  gneatness:  his 
cester.  *         descent  was  rapid  beyond  the  calculation  of  the 

most  sanguine  among  his  enemies.  He  had  hi- 
therto enjoyed  the  co-operation  of  the  powerful  earls  of  Der- 
by and  Gloucester:  but,  if  he  was  too  ambitious  to  admit  of 
an  equal,  they  were  too  proud  to  bow  to  a  fellow-subject: 
frequent  altercations  betrayed  their  secret  jealousies:  and  Uic 
sudden  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  Derby  on  a  charge  of  cor- 

*  Rym.  i.  823.  West.  395.  It  is  amusing  to  compare  the  opposite  wri- 
ters of  this  period.  Wikcs,  and  the  letter-writer  in  Westminster  (392 — 
395)  are  royalists,  and  severely  censure  the  ambition  and  treason  of  Leices- 
ter: but  in  the  estiiaation  of  the  chroniclers  of  Duustaple  (363),  and  of 
Waverley  (220),  he  lived  a  saint  and  died  a  martyr. 

t  Wikc8»  65.    West.  394. 
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responding  with  the  royahstSi  warned  Gloucester  of  his  own 
danger.     He  would  have  shared  the  captivity  of  his  friend, 
bad  he  assisted  at  the  great  tournament  at  Northampton:  by 
hia  absence  he  disconoerted  the  plans  of  his  ene-     a    -iiq 
my,  and,  recalling  Mortimer  and  the  exiles,  un-      ^^ 
furled  the  royal  standard  in  the  midst  of  his  tenantry.    Lei- 
cester immediately  hastened  to  Hereford  with  the  king,  the 
prince,  and  a  numerous  body  of  knights.     To    ^p^ri^s 
prevent  the  effusion  of  blood  their  common  friends      ^ 
intervened:  a  reconciliation  was  effected:  and  four  umpires 
undertook  the  task  of  reconciling  their  differences.     But  un- 
der this  appearance  of  friendship  all  was  hollow  and  insincere. 
Leicester  sought  to  circumvent  his  adversary: 
Gloucester  waited  the  result  of  a  plan  for  the  lil)e-        ^ 
ration  of  Edward,  which  had  been  concerted  through  the 
means  of  Thomas  de  Clare,  brother  to  the  earl,  and  companion 
to  the  prince.* 

One  day  after  dinner  Edward  obtained  permis- 
sion to  take  the  air  without  the  walls  of  Hereford    ^"^^  ^^ 
attended  by  his  keepers.    They  rode  to  Wid-      'usiy2S^ 
marsh.    A  proposal  was  made  to  try  the  speed  of 
their  horses:  several  matches  were  made  and  rMi:  and  the 
afternoon  was  passed  in  a  succession  of  amusements.     A  little 
before  sunset  there  appeared  on  Tulington  hill  a  person  riding 
a  gray  charger,  and  waving  his  bonnet     The  prince,  who 
knew  the  signal,  bidding  adieu  to  the  company,  instantly  gal- 
loped off  with  his  friend,  another  knight,  and  four  esquires. 
The  keepers  followed:  but  in  a  short  time  Mortimer  with  a 
band  of  armed  men  issued  from  a  wood,  received  Edward 
with  acclamations  of  joy,  and  conducted  him  to  his  castle  of 
Wigmore.    The  next  day  the  prince  met  the  earl  of  Glou- 
cester at  Ludlow.     They  mutually  pledged  themselves  to 
forget  all  former  injuries,  and  to  unite  their  efforts  for  the 
liberation  of  the  king,  on  condition  that  he  should  govern  ac- 
cording to  the  laws,  and  should  exclude  foreigners  from  his 
councib.t 

When  Leicester  received  the  news  of  Edward's 
escape,  he  conceived  that  the  prince  was  gone  to    ^i^i^^r 
join  the  earl  Warenne,  and  Wlliam  dc  Valence,     ^^^  '"*'* 
who  a  few  days  before  had  landed  with  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  knights  on  the  coast  of  Pembrokeshire.    Ig- 


*  Wik€i»  66b  West.  394.  Of  the  soUcitude  with  which  Edwanl  had 
been  guarded,  a  curious  instance  is  mentioned  by  the  monk  of  Melrose, 
240. 

t  Itym.  i.  811.    Wikcs,  67.    West.  395.    Ifailros,  250. 
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norant|  however,  of  his  real  motions,  he. dared  not  pursue 
him :  but  issued  writs  in  the  king's  name,  order- 
^  ing  the  military  tenants  of  the  crown  to  assemble 

at  first  in  Worcester,  and  afterwards  in  Gloucester. 
To  these  he  added  circular  letters  to  the  bishops, 
accusing  Edward  of  rebellion,  and  requesting  a  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  all  disturbers  of  the  peace  <<  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest"*  The  royalists  had  wisely  de- 
termined  to  cut  off  his  communication  with  the  rest  of  the 
/  kingdom  by  securing  to  themselves  the  command  of  the 

Severn.    Worcester  readily  opened  its  gates :  Gloucester  was 
taken  by  storm:  and  the  castle  after  a  siege  of  two  weeks  was 
surrendered  on  condition  that  the  garrison  should  not  serve 
again  during  the  next  forty  days.    Every  bridge  was  now 
broken  down :  the  small  craft  on  the  river  was  sunk  or  de- 
stroyed; and  the  fords  were  either  deepened  or  watched  by 
powerful  detachments.     Leicester,  caught  as  it  were  in  the 
toils,  remained  inactive  at  Hereford:  but  he  awaited  the 
.      ^       arrival  of  the  troops  he  had  summoned,  and  con- 
jiine  -K.      ^,yj^  ^.^j^  Llewellyn  of  Wales  a  treaty  of  al- 
liance, by  which,  for  the  pretended  payment  of  thirty  thou- 
sand markf,  Henry  was  made  to  resign  all  the  advantages 
which  he  and  his  predecessors  had  wrested  from  the  princes 
of  that  country.     At  last,  reinforced  by  a  party  of  Welsh- 
men, the  earl  marched  to  the  south,  took  and 
j  Jane    .      destroyed  the  castle  of  Monmouth,  and  fixed  his 

head-quarters  at  Newport  Here  he  expected  a  fleet  of  trans- 
ports to  convey  him  to  Bristol :  but  the  galleys  of  the  earl  of 
Gloucester  blockaded  the  mouth  of  the  Avon;  and  Edward 
with  the  bravest  of  his  knights  made  an  attempt  on  the  town 
of  Newport  itself.  The  part  which  lay  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Usk,  was  carried:  but  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  ar- 
nested  the  progress  of  the  victors,  and  Leicester  with  his  dis- 
pirited followers  escaped  into  Wales.! 

Misfortune  now  pressed  on  misfortune;  and  the 
fe' ted  *^  ***'    last  anchor  of  his  hope  was  broken  by  the  defeat 
of  his  son  Simon  of  Montfort     That  young  no- 
bleman was  employed  in  the  siese  of  Pevensey,  on  the  coast 
of  Sussex,  when  he  received  the  King's  writ  to  repair  to  Wor- 
cester.    On  his  march  he  sacked  the  city  of  Win- 
^^     '      Chester,  the  gates  of  which  had  been  shut  against 
him,  passed  peaceably  through  Oxford,  and  reached  the  castle 
of  Kenilworth,  the  principal  residence  of  his  family.    Here 

•  ttym.  i.  811~.813. 

tRym.i.  814.    Wike8,C8,    Waver.  318, 319. 
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he  remained  for  some  days  in  heedless  securitj,  awaiting  the 
orders  of  his  father. .  Margot,  a  woman  who  in  male  attire 
performed  the  office  of  a  spy^  informed  the  prince,  that  Simon 
Jay  in  the  priory,  and  his  followers  in  the  neighbouring  farm 
houses.  £dward  immediately  formed  the  design  of  sur- 
prising them  in  their  beds;  and  marching  from  Woreester  in 
the  evening  arrived  at  Eenil worth  about  sunrise  the  next 
morning.  Twelve  bannerets  with  all  their  fol-  ' 
lowers  were  made  prisoners:  and  their  horses  and  "^*   * 

treasures  repaid  the  industry  of  the  captors.  Simon  alone 
with  his  pages  escaped  naked  into  the  casUe.* 

LfCicester  on  the  same  day  had  crossed  the 
Severn  by  a  ford,  and  halted  at  Kempsey,  about    ''^  *•  J^'*^ 
three  miles  from  Worcester.    Happy  to  find  him-    ^f  ^^^  * 
self  at  last  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  ig-    sham, 
norant  of  the  fate  of  his  son  and  the  motions  of 
the  enemy,  he  proceeded  to  Evesham,  with  the  intention  of 
continuing  his  march  the  next  morning  for  Kenilworth.   The 
prince  had  returned  with  his  prisoners  to  Worcester:  but  left 
the  city  in  the  evening;  and,  to  mask  his  real  design,  took  the 
road  which  leads  to  Bridgenorth.     He  passed  the  river  near 
Clains,  and  wheeling  to  the  right,  arrived  before  sunrise  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Evesham.     He  took  his  station  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill  in  the  direction  of  Kenilworth:         .       , 
two  other  divisions,  under  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  "•* 

and  Roger  de  Mortimer,  occupied  the  remaining  roads.  As 
the  royalists  bore  the  banners  of  their  captives,  they  were 
taken  by  the  enemy  for  the  army  of  Simon  de  M ontfort.  But 
the  mistake  was  soon  discovered:  Leicester  from  an  eminence 
surveyed  their  numbers  and  disposition;  and  was  heard  to 
exclaim:  **The  Lord  have  mercy  on  our  souls, for  our  bodies 
are  prince  Edward's."  According  to  his  custom  he  spent 
some  time  in  prayer,  and  received  the  sacrament  His  first 
object  was  to  force  his  way  through  the  division  on  the  hill. 
Foiled  in  this  attempt,  and  in  danger  of  being  surrounded,  he 
ordered  his  men  to  form  in  a  circle,  and  oppose  on  all  sides 
the  pressure  of  the  enemy.  For  a  while  the  courage  of  de- 
spair proved  a  match  for  the  superiority  of  numbers.  The 
old  king,  who  had  been  compelled  to  appear  in  the  ranks, 

•  Wikes,  69,  TO.  tVarer.  219.  The  Scotch  monk  of  Melrose  givci  a 
angular  reason,  why  Simon  and  his  knights  slept  out  of  the  castle.  It  was 
for  the  sake  of  bathing  as  soon  as  they  rose  in  the  morning,  which  made 
them  more  alert  in  batUe.  Mail.  230.  His  description  of  their  surprise  and 
flight  is  amusing.  Cemercs  ibi  quosdam  omnino  nudos  fugere,  nonnuUos 
bracchas  tantum  habentes  super  se,  quosdam  Tcro  camisias  et  femoralia 
tantum.    Multi  tamen  tulerunt  pannos  sues  inter  ulnas.    231. 

Vol.  in.  16 
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was  slightly  wounded:  and,  as  be  fell  from  his  horse,  would 
probably  have  been  killed,  had  he  not  cried  out  to  his  an- 
tagonist, 'f  Hold,  fellow,  I  am  Harry  of  Winchester.'^  The 
prince  knew  the  voice  of  his  father,  sprung  to  his  rescue^  and 
conducted  him  to  a  place  of  safety.  During  his  absence 
Leicester's  horse  was  killed  under  him:  and,  as  he  fought  on 
foot,  he  asked,  <<  if  they  gave  quarter."  A  voice  replied, 
<^  There  is  no  quarter  for  traitors.''  Henry  de  Montfort,  his 
eldest  son,  who  would  not  leave  his  side,  fell  at  his  feet  His 
dead  body  was  soon  covered  by  that  of  the  father.  The 
royalists  obtained  a  complete  but  saneuinary  victory.  Of 
Leicester's  partisans  all  the  barons  and  kniehts  were  slain 
with  the  exception  of  about  ten,  who  were  afterwards  found 
breathing,  and  were  cured  of  their  wounds.  The  foot  sol- 
diers of  the  royal  army,  so  we  ar^  told  to  save  the  honour  of 
the  leaders,  offered  to  the  body  of  the  earl  every  indignity. 
His  mangled  remains  were  afterwards  collected  by  the  king's 
orders,  and  buried  in  the  church  of  the  abbey.* 

By  this  victory  the  sceptre  was  replaced  in  the 

ItoS  ^      ***°^®  ^^  Henry.     With  the  head,  the  hopes  of 
the  barons  had  been  extinguished:  they  spon- 
taneously set  at  liberty  the  prisoners  who  had  been  detained 
since  the  battle  of  Lewes,  and  anxiously  awaited  the  deter- 
mination of  the  parliament  which  had  been  summoned  to 
g        meet  at  Winchester.    In  that  assembly  it  was 
^^*  '        enacted,  that  all  grants  and  patents  issued  under 
the  king's  seal  during  the  time  of  his  captivity,  should  be  re- 
voked; that  the  citizens  of  London  for  their  ob- 
^^'  ,  stinacy  and  excesses  should  forfeit  their  charter; 

that  the  countess  of  Leicester  and  her  family  should  quit  the 
kingdom ;  and  that  the  estates  of  all,  who  had  adhered  to  the 
late  earl,  should  be  confiscated.  The  rigour  of 
°^"  *  the  last  article  was  afterwards  softened  by  a  de- 
claration, in  which  the  king  granted  a  free  pardon  to  those 
who  could  show  that  their  conduct  had  not  been  voluntary  but 
the  effect  of  compulsion,  t  These  measures,  however,  were 
not  calculated  to  restore  the  public  tranquillity.  The  suffer- 
ers, prompted  by  revenge,  or  compelled  by  want,  had  again 
recourse  to  the  sword:  the  mountains,  forests,  and  morasses, 
furnished  them  with  places  of  retreat:  and  the  flames  of  pre- 

*  Waver.  219,  230.  Duns.  384.  West  395.  Itishaiiger,  cont.  Pariit» 
855.  Mailros,  231,  232.  This  annalist  is  more  enthumastic  in  his  pndse 
of  Leicester  than  any  of  our  national  historians.  He  employs  seren  pages 
in  proving  his  sanctity  by  a  number  of  ridiculous  miracles.  With  him  even 
Bespenser  is  a  martyr  of  justice.  232—239. 

t  Claus.  50  Hen.  UI.  m.  10.  d.  apud  Brady,  ii.  654. 
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datory  warfare  were  kindled  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
To  reduce  these  partial  but  successive  insurrections  occupied 
prince  Edward  the  better  part  of  two  years.  He  first  com- 
pelled Simon  de  Montfort  and  his  associates,  who  had  sought 
an  asylum  in  the  isle  of  Axholm,  to  submit  to  the  award 
which  should  be  given  by  himself  and  the  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans. He  next  led  his  forces  against  the  men  of 
the  cinque  ports,  who  had  long  been  distinguish-  ' 

ed  by  their  attachment  to  Leicester,  and  who  since  his  fall 
had  by  their  piracies  interrupted  the  commerce  of  the  narrow 
seas,  and  made  prizes  of  all  ships  belonging  to  the  king's  sub- 
jects. The  capture  of  Winchelsey,  which  was  carried  by 
storm,  taught  them  to  respect  the  authority  of  the  sovereign: 
and  their  power  by  sea  mad^  the  prince  desirous  to  recall 
them  to  their  duty  and  attach  them  to  the  crown.  They 
swore  fealty  to  Henry:  and  in  return  obtained  a  full  pardon, 
and  the  confirmation  of  their  privileges.  From  the  cinque 
ports  Edward  proceeded  to  Hampshire,  which  with  Berkshire 
and  Surrey  was  ravaged  by  numerous  banditti,  under  the 
command  of  Adam  Gordon,  the  most  athletic  man  of  the  age. 
They  were  surprised  in  a  wood  near  Alton.  The  prince  en- 
gaged in  single  combat  with  their  leader,  wound- 
ed and  unhorsed  him;  and  then,  in  reward  of  his  ^^k 
valour,  granted  him  his  pardon.*     Still  the  gar-  ^ 

risen  of  Kenilworth  continued  to  brave  the  royal  power,  and 
even  added  contumely  to  their  disobedience.  Having  in  one 
of  their  excursions  taken  a  king's  messenger,  they  cut  ofi*  one 
of  his  hands,  and  sent  him  back  with  an  insolent  message  to 
Henry.  To  subdue  these  obstinate  rebels  it  was  necessary  to 
summon  the  chivalry  of  the  kingdom;  but  the  strength  of  the 
place  defied  all  the  efiforts  of  the  assailants:  and  the  obstinacy 
of  Hastings  the  governor,  refused  for  six  months 
every  ofier,  which  was  made  to  him  in  the  name  ^' 

of  his  sovereign.t 

There  were  many,  even  among  the  royalists,     ^.^     . 
who  disapproved  of  the  indiscriminate  severity    of  tl^  *^" 
exercised  by  the  parliament  at  Winchester :  and    punish- 
a  possibility  was  suggested  of  granting  indul-     mentof 
gence  to  the  sufferers,  and  at  the  same  time  satis-  rebels, 

fying  those  who  had  profited  by  their  forfeitures.     With  this 
view  a  committee  was  appointed  of  twelve  prelates  and  barons, 
whose  award  was  confirmed  by  the  king  in  par- 
liament,  and  called  the  dictum  de  Kenilworth. 

•  Wc»t.  396.    Dunst.  385.  387.    Wikea,  221,  222. 
f  PiiriSf  85r.     ClauB.  50  Utn.  111.  m.  5.  Brad.  ii.  656. 
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They  diylded  thejdelinquents  into  three  classes.  In  the  first 
were  the  earl  of  Derby,  Hugh  de  Hastings,  who  bad  earned 
this  pre-eminence  by  his  superior  ferocity,  and  the  persons 
who  had  so  insolently  mutilated  the  king's  .messenger :  the 
second  comprised  all  who  on  different  occasions  had  drawn 
the  sword  against  their  sovereign:  in  the  third  were  number- 
ed those,  who,  though  they  had  not  fought  under  the  banner, 
had  accepted  offices  under  the  authority,  of  I^icester.  To 
all  was  given  the  option  of  redeeming  their  estates  by  the 
payment  to  the  actual  possessors  of  certain  sums  of  money,  to 
the  amount  of  seven  years'  value  by  delinquents  of  the  first 
class,  of  five  by  those  of  the  second,  and  of  two  years  or  one 
year  by  those  of  the  third.*  By  many  the  boon  was  accept- 
ed with  gratitude:  it  was  scornfully  refused  by  the  garrison  of 
the  castle  of  Kenilworth,  and  by  the  outlaws  who.  had  fled  to 
the  isle  of  Ely.  The  obstinacy  of  the  former  was  subdued  by 
^     g  famine:  and  they  obtained  from  the  clemency  of 

the  king  the  grant  of  their  lives,  limbs,  and  appa- 
l^el.  The  latter,  relying  on  the  strength  of  their  asylum, 
gloried  in  their  rebellion,  and  occasionally  ravaged  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  Their  impunity  was,  however,'  owing  to 
the  perfidy  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  who,  without  the  talents, 
aspired  to  the  fame  and  pre-eminence,  of  his  deceased  rival. 
He  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  award :  the 
j^     g^  factious  inhabitants  of  London  chose  him  for  their 

leader;  and  his  presumption  was  nourished  by  the 
daily  accession  of  outlaws  from  difiei^ent  parts  of  the  country* 
Henry  summoned  his  friends  to  the  siege  of  the  capital :  and 
the  earl,  when  he  beheld  from  the  walls  the  royal  army,  and 
reflected  on  the  consequences  of  a  defeat,  condemned  his  own 
temerity,  accepted  the  mediation  of  the  king  of  the  Romans, 
and  on  the  condition  of.  receiving  a  full  pardon, 
June  15.  gladly  returned  to  his  duty.  His  submission 
July  95.  drew  after  it  the  submission  of  the  other  insur- 
gents. If  Llewellyn  remained  in  arms,  it  was 
only  with  the  hope  of  extorting  more  favourable  terms.  The 
title  of  prince  of  Wales  with  a  right  to  the  homage  of  the 
S      25  Welsh  chieftains  satisfied  his  anibition:   and  he 

*^'  consented  to  swear  fealty  to  Henry,  and  to  pay 

*  West.  398.  Wikes,  323.  Dunst.  391,  393.  Provisions  were  made 
for  the  sale  of  parts  of  the  estates  in  order  to  raise  the  money.  Men  who 
had  no  estates  were  to  pay  one  half  of  their  floods  and  chattels,  and  find  se- 
curity for  their  future  behaviour.  Those  who  had  neither  lands  nor  goods, 
were  to  swear  that  they  would  preserve  the  peace,  find  sureties,  and  stand 
to  the  judgment  of  the  church.  See  the  dictum  itself  in  the  Statutes  at 
Large,  London,  1^86,  vol.  z.  App.  p.  i. 
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him  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  marks.*  The  restora- 
tion of  tranquillity  allowed  the  king  to  direct  his  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  his  people.  He  condescended  to  profit 
by  the  labours  of  his  adversaries :  and  some  of  the  most  useful 
among  the  provisions  of  the  barons  were  with  .„ 

other  laws  enacted  by  legitimate  authority  in  a 
parliament  at  Marlborough.  To  crown  this  important  work, 
and  to  extinguish,  if  it  were  possible^  the  very  embers  of  dis- 
content, the  clergy  were  brought  forward  with  a  grant  of  tlie 
twentieth  of  their  revenues,  as  a  fund  which  might  enable 
those^  who  had  been  prevented  by  poverty,  to  redeem  their 
estates  according  to  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators  of  Eenil- 
worth.  The  outlaws  in  the  isle  of  Ely  were  also  ^reduced. 
The  king's  poverty  had  disabled  him  from  undertaking  ofien- 
sive  measures  against  them :  but  a  grant  of  the  tenth  part  of 
the  church  revenues  for  three  years,  which  he  had  obtained 
from  the  pope,  infused  new  vigour  into  his  councils:  bridges 
were  thrown  over  the  rivers ;  roads  were  constructed  across 
the  marshes ;  and  the  rebels  returned  to  their  obedience  on 
condition  that  they  should  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  dictum  of 
Eenilworth,  which  they  had  so  contemptuously  and  obsti* 
nately  refused.! 

The  reader  has  seen  Guide  the  bishop  of  Sa- 
bina,  at  Boulogne,  and  has  witnessed  the  decided     Conduct  of 
part,  which  he  took  between  the  king  and  the     and  the^ 
oarons.  His  attachment  to  the  royal  cause  was  not    legate, 
weakened  by  his  elevation  to  the  papacy.     From 
the  chair  of  St  Peter  he  anxiously  watched  the  course  of 
events  in  the  island;  despatched  the  cardinal  Ottoboni  to  take 
advantage -of  every  favourable  circumstance;  forbade  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tenth  which  the  clergy  had  been  induced  to  grant 
to  LfCicester;  congratulated  the  prince  on  his  escape;  and  re- 
peatedly exhorted  the  barons  to  rescue  their  sovereign  from 
the  control  of  an  ambitious  subject    The  news  of  the  victory 
of  Evesham  filled  him  with  joy.    He  instantly  wrote  to  die 
king  and  the  prince  to  express  his  gratitude  to  the  Almighty 
for  80  propitious  an  event:  but  at  the  same  time  earnestly  ex- 
horted them  to  use  with  moderation  the  license  of  victory; 
to  temper  justice  with  mercy;  to  recollect  that  revenge  was 
unworthy  of  a  christian,  an^that  clemency  was  the  firmest 
pillar  of  a  throne.:]:     When  the  legate  arrived,  he  repeated 

*  Danst.  393.     West  398,  399.  Ryni.  i.  841.  844.  849.    Waver.  224. 
Wikes,  83,  84.     Heming.  588.    Annal.  Nprwic.  398. 
t  Paris,  856.     Wikcs,  82.  86.     Duns.  397. 
%  Ryra.  i.  817—829. 
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the  instructions  of  the  pontiff,  disapproved  of  the  harsh  mea- 
sures adopted  by  the  parliament  at  Winchester,  and  by  dif- 
fusing a  spirit  of  moderation,  greatly  contributed  to  the  re- 
storation of  tranquillity.  From  temporal,  Ottoboni  turned 
his  attention  to  ecclesiastical  matters:  and  among  the  canons 
which  he  published  in  a  council  at  London,  many  of  those 
which  regard  commendams,  residence,  dilapidations,  repdrs, 
1268  ^^^  ^^^  plurality  of  benefices,  still  retain  the  force 

April  25.       c»f  ^^^  in  ^^  ecclesiastical  courts.*     Before  his 
25        departure,  he  recommended  the  interests  of  the 

oriental  christians  to  a  numerous  concourse  of 
people  at  Northampton,  and  gave  the  cross  to  the  princes  Ed- 
ward and  Edmund,  to  Henry  the  king's  nephew,  to  twenty- 
two  bannerets,  and  to  more  than  one  hundred  knights.! 

V  It  must  appear  extraordinary  that  the  heir  appa- 
^^"^to  ^^^^  ^"^  principal  support  of  the  crown,  should 
iheToiY  select  the  present  moment  for  an  expedition  to 
land.  Palestine.     If  the  country  was  at  peace,  yet  the 

wounds  inflicted  by  the  civil  war  were  hardly 
closed:  and  the  king  was  rapidly  advancing  in  age,  with  a 
mind  evidently  unequal  to  the  cares  of  his  station.  But  con- 
siderations of  individual  interest  were  absorbed  in  a  general 
enthusiasm  for  what  was  considered  the  common  cause  of  all 
Christendom.  Of  the  original  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  very 
little  remained:  to  that  little,  however,  the  christians  clung 
with  the  most  devoted  attachment:  and  the  loss  of  any  frag- 
ment of  it  was  su£Scient  to  diffuse  a  deep  sense  of  sorrow 
throughout  Europe,  and  to  array  army  after  army  in  the  hope- 
less task  of  preserving  the  remainder.  Antioch  had  lately 
fallen:  at  the  news  the  king  of  France,  though  his  last  expedi- 
tion had  c^st  him  his  liberty,  and  almost  his  life,  reassumed 
the  cross;  and  Edward  immediately  resolved  to  share  with 
that  accomplished  monarch  the  danger  and  the  merit  of  the 
new  crusade.  To  Providence  he  ascribed  the  recent  deliver- 
ance of  himself  and  his  father  from  the  control  of  their  ene- 
mies: gratitude  demanded  that  he  should  contribute  to  rescue 
the  sepulchre  of  Christ  from  the  pollution  of  the  infidels. 
Perhaps,  however,  there  was  as  much  of  policy  as  of  devotion  in 

*  WikeB,  85.  Otho,  his  predecessor,  i»ad  vainly  attempted  to  abolish  the 
abuse,  which  was  so  prevalent  in  En|^land»  of  bestowing  a  number  of  bene- 
fices on  the  same  individual.  On  the  present  occasion  some  of  the  prelates 
appealed  firom  the  legate  to  the  pope,  but  were  induced  the  next  morning 
to  withdraw  their  appeal.  Ibid.  Indeed  it  would  not  have  succeeded.  So 
inexorable  was  Clement  on  that  subject,  that  as  soon  as  he  learned  (hat  his 
nephew  possessed  three  benefices,  he  compelled  him  to  resign  two.  Spoud. 
m  t  Wikcs,  Ibid. 
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his  conduct.  The  crusade  would  open  an  honourable  field 
for  the  exertions  of  turbulent  and  adventurous  spirits,  who 
might  there  employ  against  the  Saracens  those  arms,  which 
at  home  they  might  be  induced  to  turn  against  their  own  so- 
vereign: and  he  had  expressly  stipulated,  and  the  stipulation 
was  confirmed  by  oaths  and  pledges,  that  the  earl 
of  Gloucester,  the  man  whom  he  feared  the  most,  lA^^or 
should  either  accompany  6r  follow  him  to  Pales-  ^ 

tine.    Having  resolved  to  take  with  him  his  wife  EHeanor, 
daughter  to  Alphonso  king  of  Castile,  he  appointed  a  guardian 
for  his  children,  and  governors  for  his  castles,  and  committed 
the  care  of  the  succession,  and  the  administration  of  the  king- 
dom, in  the  event  of  Henry's  death,  to  his  uncle  the  king  of 
the  Romans,  and  after  him  to  Henry  d'Almaigne,  the  son  of 
that  monarch.*    His  departure  was  wisely  distinguished  by 
acts  of  popularity,  the  grant  of  a  new  charter  with 
tfie  restoration  of  their  liberties  to  the  citizens  of      ^^7     ' 
London,  and  a  pardon  for  the  earl  of  Derby,  whose  repeated 
treasons  had  deserved  the  utmost  severity  of  punishment. 
But  while  the  prince  was  thus  employed,  the  christian  army 
had  crossed  the  Mediterranean,  and  was  mouldering  away 
wilii  disease  on  the  sultry  coast  of  Mauritania.    The  easy 
Louis  had  been  induced  by  his  brother  Charles  to  direct  his 
arms  in  the  first  instance  against  the  bey  of  Tunis,  who  had 
refused  to  the  new  kins  the  tribute  which  he  had  paid  to  the 
former  possessors  of  Sicily.     When  Edward  ar-        win 
rived,  he  found  the  camp  plunged  in  the  deepest 
affliction.     The  African  prince  had  indeed  submitted:   but 
Louis  was  dead  of  a  dysentery:  Philip,  his  son  and  successor, 
was  anxious  to  take  possession  of  his  kingdom:  and  to  men 
unacquainted  with  the  climate,  the  navigation  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  the  winter  appeared  a  formidable  undertaking.  The 
Engh'sh  prince  found  himself  compelled  to  return  with  his  asso- 
ciates to  Italy.  He  fixed  his  residence  at  Trepani,  that  he  might 
resume  his  journey  with  the  first  appearance  of  spring;  and  de- 
spatched his  cousin  Henry  with  private  instructions  to  Eng- 
land.    That  prince  was  led  by  curiosity  to  visit     ^upder  of 
Viterbo  in  the  company  of  the  kings  of  France    prince 
and  Sicily,  to  witness  the  election  of  a  successor    Hemy. 
to  pope  Clement  IV.     Early  one  morning  he  en-      ^j^}\n 
tered  a  church  to  hear  mass.  After  its  conclusion  he  ^ 

remained  intent  on  his  devotions,  when  he  was  suddenly  alarm- 
ed by  the  sound  of  a  well-known  voice,  exclaiming,  ^  Thou 

•  Rym.  i.  861—864.     Wikcs,  90>  91. 
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traitor,  Henry,  thou  shalt  not  eecape."  Turning  he  saw  his 
two  cousins,  the  outlaws  Simon  and  Guy  de  Montfort,  hast- 
ening towards  him  with  their  swords  drawn,  and  in  complete 
armour.  The  unfortunate  prince  immediately  sprang  to  the 
altar.  But  the  sanctity  of  the  place  could  not  save  him.  Of 
two  clergymen  who  generously  interposed,  one  was  killed; 
and  the  other  was  left  for  dead.  Henry  himself  fell  under  a 
multitude  of  wounds.  The  two  brothers  glutted  their  re- 
venge with  the  mutilation  of  his  dead  body,  dragged  it  to  the 
door  of  the  church,  and  mounted  their  horses  in  triumph,  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  count  Aldobrandini,  Gay's  father-in- 
law.  This  sacrilegious  assassination  spn&ad  a  general  gloom 
through  the  city.  The  M ontforts  were  instantly  excommuni- 
cated by  the  college  of  cardinals:  Charles  issued  orders  for 
their  apprehension;  and  Philip  publicly  expressed  the  deepest 
horror  of  their  conduct  These  princes  were  perhaps  sincere: 
but  no  demonstrations  of  grief  or  resentment  could  expunge 
from  the  mind  of  Edward  the  suspicion  that,  if  the  murder 
were  not  perpetrated,  at  least  the  escape  of  the  murderers 
was  effected,  with  their  consent  or  connivance.* 

Richard,  the  king's  brother,  still  retained  his 
R'^lu^*^        pretensions  to  the  empire.   He  had  lately  revisited 
king  of  the    ^^^  nominal  kingdom,  entertained  the  German 
Bomans.         princes  at  Worms,  and  abolished  with  their  con- 
currence the  exorbitant  customs  levied  on  the 
passage  of  merchandise  by  the  towns  on  both  banks  of  the 
Rhine.     Though  advanced  in  age  he  married  a  second  wife, 
the  daughter  of  Theodoric  de  Falquemort,  a  German  baron: 
and  proud  of  his  young  bride,  hastened  to  display  her  superior 
beauty  in  his  own  country;  but  his  vanity  was  checked  by 
the  melancholy  catastrophe  of  his  son,  whose  body  he  buried 
in  the  church  of  Hales,  an  abbey  which  he  had  founded. 
Soon  afterwards  his  own  remains  were  deposited  in  the  same 
vault.     At  Kirkham  a  paralytic  stroke  deprived 
him  of  the  use  of  his  limbs:  nor  could  the  skill  of 
1272  ^*^  physicians  prolong  his  life  but  a  few  months.  " 

April  2.  Henry  followed  his  brother.  Repeated  maladies 
had  gradually  worn  out  the  king^s  constitution. 
In  the  last  year  he  had  been  in  the  most  imminent  danger, 
and  had  earnestly  required  by  letter  the  return  of  prince  Ed- 
ward. On  his  recovery  he  undertook  to  provide  for  the 
liquidation  of  his  debts,  by  appointing  commissioners  to  se- 
ceive  and  administer  his  revenue,  reserving  for  his  pi*ivate 
use  no  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  in  the 

•  Rym.  i.  871.  890. 892.  ii.  4—10.      Wikes,  92.  94. 
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year.*    But  the  death  of  hia  brother,  the  murder 
of  hia  nephew,  and  the  absence  of  his  son,  added     ^^  ^ 
anxiety  of  mind  to  infirmity  of  body:  his  health     "^"'y- 
rapidly  declined:  and  he  expired  at  Westminster,  with  the 
most  edifying  sentiments,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his 
reign.     The  abbey  church,  which  he  had  rebuilt  from  the 
foundations,  was  selected  for  the  place  of  his  burial,  and  his 
body  was  deposited  in  the  very  tomb  out  of  which  he  had 
formerly  removed  into  a  golden  shrine  the  bones 
of  Edward  the  confessor.     Many  prelates  and^      ^°^'  ^' 
barons  attended  the  funeral:  before  the  tomb  was  covered, 
the  earl  of  Gloucester  stepped  forward,  and  putting  his  hand 
on  the  body  of  the  king,  swore  fealty  to  prince  Edward :  and' 
his  example  was  eagerly  followed  by  the  surrounding  spec- 
tators.    The  new  monarch  was  immediately  proclaimed  by 
the  style  of  Edward,  king  of  England,  lord  of  Ireland,  and 
duke  of  Aquitaine.t 

From  the  preceding  pages  the  reader  will  have 
learned  'to  appreciate  the  character  of  Henry.  '^^  Sc^'* 
Gentle  and  credulous,  warm^in  his  attachments, 
and  forgiving  in  his  enmities,  without  vices,  but  also  without 
energy,  he  was  a  good  man,  and  a  weak  monarch.  In  a  more 
peaceiful  age,  when  the  empire  of  the  laws  had  been  strength- 
ened by  habits  of  obedience,  he  might  have  filled  the  throne 
with  decency,  perhaps  with  honour:  but  his  lot  cast  him  into 
one  of  the  moat  turbulent  periods  of  our  history,  without  the 
talents  to  command  respect,  or  the  authority  to  enforce  sub- 
mission. Yet  his  incapacity  was  productive  rather  of  incon- 
venience to  himself  than  of  misery  to  his  subjects.  Under 
his  weak  but  pacific  sway  the  nation  grew  more  rapidly  in 
wealth  and  prosperity  than  it  had  done  under  any  of  his 
military  progenitors.  Out  of  the  fifty-six  years,  through 
which  he  extended  his  reign,  but  a  very  small  portion  was 
marked  with  the  calamities  of  war:  the  tenants  of  the  crown 
were  seldom  dragged  by  him  into  foreign  countries,  or  im- 
poverished by  scutages  for  the  support  <m  mercenary  armies: 

*  Kym.  i.  871.  Henry  had  on  sevend  other  occasions  retrenched  the 
expenses  of  his  household  for  the  purpose  of  paying  his  debts.  Paris, 
697.  860 

t  Rjrm'.  i.  888»  889.  Wikes,  98.  Annal.  Wigom.  499.  By  the  native 
histonans  of  the  age  the  new  church  of  Westminster  was  deemed  superior 
in  magnificence  to  any  other  in  Christendom.  Quam  idem  rex  opere  surop- 
tuosisaimo  fabricatam,  amota  prorsus  vetere,  quae  nullius  omnmo  valoris 
extiterat,  de  propriis  fisct  regalis  exitibus  a  fundamentis  construxit,  que 
quidem  sumptibus  et  decore  ac  cxteris  perorbcm  ccclesiis  praeponi  decern 
nttur,  ut  videatur  coropareiQ  non  habere.    Wikes»49. 
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the  proprietors^  deprived  of  two  sources  of  wealth,  the  plun- 
der of  an  enemy,  and  the  ransom  of  captives,  turned  then* 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  their  estates:  salutary  enact- 
ments invigorated  the  spirit  of  commerce:  and  there  scarcely 
existed  a  port  from  the  coast  of  Norway  to  the  shores  of  Italy, 
that  was  not  annually  visited  by  English  merchants.  This 
statement  may  perhaps  surprise  those,  who  have  listened  only 
to  the  remonstrances  of  factious  barons,  or  the  complaints  of 
discontented  historians:  but  the  fact  is,  that  of  all  the  kings 
since  the  conquest,  Henry  received  the  least  money  from  the 
tenants  of  the  crown.  According  to  the  most  accurate  cal- 
culation, the  average  amount  of  his  expenses  did  not  exceed 
twenty-four  thousand  marks  per  annum:*  and  we  are  assured 
that  in  the  course  of  a  reign  which  continued  half  a  century, 
the  only  extraordinary  aids  levied  by  him  on  the  nation  were 
two  fifteenths,  one  thirtieth,  and  one  fortieth  for  himself,  and 
one  twentieth  for  the  relief  of  the  holy  land.t  His  great 
resource  was  the  tenth  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues^  which 
he  received  for  some  years:  an  impost  which,  though  insuf- 
ficient to  rescue  him  from  the  pressure  of  poverty,  was  cal- 
culated from  its  partial  operation  to  exasperate  the  minds  of 
those  who  were  compelled  to  pay  it  The  clergy  struggled 
in  vain  to  shake  off  the  burden;  their  writers  have  laboured 
more  successively  to  interest  in  their  favour  the  feelings  of 
posterity  by  the  description,  probably  the  exaggerated  de- 
scription, of  their  wrongs. | 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  history  of  the  next  king,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  notice  a  few  miscellaneous  but  interesting  particu- 
lars, which  regard  the  legislature,  the  laws,  the  police,  and 
the  church  of  England. 

*  Postquam  eoeperat  esse  regni  dilapidator.  Paris,  814.  If  these  words 
mean  from  his  accession,  the  average  is  24,000,  if  from  the  year  in  which 
be  came  of  a^,  about  30,000  marlu* 

f  Carte,  ii.  171.  Of  course  the  aids  are  not  included  which  the  tenants 
of  the  crown  were  obliged  to  pay  by  ttieir  tenures,  and  wtiich  were  reck- 
oned in  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  year. 

^  Of  these  writers  the  most  querulous  is  Matthew  Paris,  a  monk  of  St. 
Alban's,  partly  the  author,  partly  the  compiler  of  the  ponderous  volume, 
which  with  Rishanger's  continuation  has  been  published  under  his  name. 
It  contains  many  original  and  some  valuable  documents:  but  the  writer, 
accustomed  to  lash  the  g^at,  whether  clergy  or  laity,  seems  to  have  col- 
lected and  preserved  every  malicious  and  scandalous  anecdote,  that  could 
gratify  his  censorious  disposition.  It  may  appear  invidious  to  speak  harshly 
of  this  favourite  historian:  but  tliis  I  maj'  say,  that  when  I  could  confVont 
his  pages  with  authentic  records,  or  contemporary  writers,  I  have  in  most 
instances  found  the  discrepancy  between  them  so  great,  as  to  give  to  his 
narrative  the  appearance  of  a  romance  rather  tlian  &  history. 
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I.  Daring  the  reign  of  Henry,  but  while  he 
was  under  the  control  of  Leicester^  we  are  sur-   CoMtjhitioii 
prised  at  the  unexpected  appearance  of  a  parlia-   ment 
jQient,  constituted  as  our  present  parliaments  are, 
of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  representatives  of 
the  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs."^    Was  this  the  innovation 
of  a  bold  and  politic  adventurer,  or  merely  the  repetition  of 
an  ancient  and  accustomed  form?  Something  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago,  the  question  was  fiercely  debated  between  the  ad- 
verse champions  of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  the  li- 
berties of  the  people:  since  that  period  it  has  been  investigat- 
ed with  more  coolness  and  impartiality:  and  most  writers 
have  agreed  to  pronounce  the  assembly  of  1265  a  new  expe- 
riment, devised  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  influence, 
and  procuring  support  to  the  projects,  of  Leices- 
ter.    1.  In  the  history  of  the  preceding  reigns    Originallyit 
we  shall  search  in  vain  for  any  satisfactory  evi-    <^oniprised 
dence,  that  the  cities  and  burghs  sent  their  repre-    ^^  i^ 
sentatives  to  the  national  councils.     Historians,     chief, 
indeed,  sometimes  mention  the  people,  or  tiie 
multitude,  as  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  assembly,  and  tes- 
tifying their  approbation  by  their  applause:  but  such  passages 
may  with  propriety  be  understood  of  the  neighbouring  inha- 
bitants, whom  curiosity  might  let^d  to  the  spot;  of  the  cul- 
prits and  petitioners,  the  suitors  and  pledges,  whose  duty  or 
whose  interest  it  was  to  be  present;  and  of  the  clergymen  and 
monks,  the  knights  and  esquires,  who  are  in  attendance  on  their 
lords,  the  prelates  and  bsrons^t    If  at  a  later  period  some  bo- 
roughs claimed  the  privilege  of  representation  from  remote 
antiquity,  or  if  the  membei-s  of  the  lower  house  boasted  that 
they  had  formed  a  constituent  part  of  the  legislature  from 
time  beyond  iJie  memory  of  man,  such  pretensions  may  be 
attributed  either  to  their  ignorance  of  history,  or  the  use  of 
legal  expressions  without  any  definite  meaning.]:     To  me  all 

♦  See  p.  191. 

-I*  If  the  passage  sometimes  quoted  from  Eadmer  (p.  26)  prove  any  thinr, 
it  will  prove  that  all  the  clergymen  and  monks,  who  attended  the  archbi- 
shop,  were  members  of  the  council:  and  the  other  passage  from^the  Gesta 
Stephani  (p.  932,  933)  seems  to  describe  nothing  more  than  the  crowd  of 
spectators.  The  rolls  mention  the  approbation  of  the  spectators,  as  being 
gfiven  occasionally  to  the  determinations  of  parliament*  even  in  the  reign  of 
Richaid  n.  Hot.  Pari.  iii«  360. 

t  The  borough  of  St.  Alban's,  in  a  petition  to  the  council  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.,  says  it  had  sent  representatives  under  the  king's  father  and 
his  predecessors:  that  of  Barnstaple,  that  it  had  alwavs  sent  representa- 
tives by  virtue  of  a  charter  of  king  Athelstan  which  unfortunately  was  lost 
I  suspect  that  the  framers  of  such  petitions  were  accustomed  to  give  to 
their  pKtensions  an  antiqtuty  which*  they  knew,  would  not  bear  investiga- 
tion. 
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the  great  councils  under  the  first  Norman  kings  appear  to 
have  been  constituted  on  feadal  principles.  The  sovereign 
might  claim  an^  extraordioary  aid  from  his  liege  man;  but  the 
consent  of  the  man  was  requisite  to  legalize  the  aid:  he  might 
seek  to  make  alterations  in  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm; 
but  he  was  previously  expected  to  ask  the  advice  of  those  vas- 
sals,  whose  rights  and  interests  it  was  his  duty,  as  their  lord, 
to  protect  and  improve.  Hence  all  who  held  in  barony  were 
summoned  to  the  great  council:  but,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  a 
line  pf  distinction  was  soon  drawn  between  the  greater  ba- 
rons, the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  lesser  barons, 
the  inferior  tenants  in  Chief,  From  their  great  property  the 
former  (and  through  them  their  numerous  tenantry)  were 
deeply  interested  in  almost  every  legislative  enactment:  and 
so  extensive  was  their  influence,  that  the  royal  authorily 
could  not,  without  their  concurrence,  carry  any  law  into  exe- 
cution. Hence  their  presence  in  the  national  councils  was 
exacted  as  a  duty:  and  every  unjustifiable  failure  on  their  part 
was  punishable  as  a  breach  of  that  fealty,  which  they  ow^  to 
the  crown.  But  with  the  inferior  tenants  the  case  was  dif- 
ferent Their  consent  was  implied  in  that  of  the  greater  ba« 
rons:  and  as  attendance  must  have  proved  expensive  and  in- 
convenient to  men  of  small  fortunes,  it  was  but  seldom 
enforced.*  Hence  on  ordinary  occasions  the  great  council 
appears  to  have  been  composed  of  the  bishops  and  abbots,  the 
earls  and  barons,  the  ministers  and  judges,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing knights,  holding  of  the  crown  :  but  on  others,  when  the 

•  If  we  seek  to  discover  the  members  of  U^ese  conncili  in  the  descrip-  . 
tion  given  of  them  in  the  original  writs,  our  lal>oui'  will  be  fruitless.  There 
is  something  singularly  ambiguous  in  the  language.  Thus  in  the  confir- 
mation of  the  p-eat  charter  (9th  Henry  III.)  wc  are  told  that  a  fifteenth  has 
been  granted  m  return  by  the  bishops,  earls,  barons,  kmghts,  free  tenants, 
and  aU  of  the  kingdom — omnes  de  regno— an  expression  which  would  in- 
duce a  belief  that  the  representatives  of  the  free  tenants,  the  cities  and 
boroughs,  were  present  Yet  such  inference  cannot  be  supported.  For 
in  another  writ  we  have  a  grant  by  the  **  earls,  baroni^  and  all  others  of 
**  the  whole  kingdom,  omnes  alii  de  toto  regno  nostro:"  and  yet  the  same 

Sersons  a  few  lines  lower  are  described  as  the  «<  earls,  barons,  and  all  others 
olding  in  chief  of  the  crown,  et  omnium  aliorum  qui  de  nobis  tenent  in 
capite."  (Cl.  19  Hen.  lit  Brad.  i.  App.  p.  43.)  In  the  same  reign  we 
find  a  fortieth  granted  by  the  bishops,  earU,  barons,  knights,  freemen,  and 
vUkina  (Claus.  16  Hen.  HI.  Brad.  ii.  App.  No.  151.)  Certainly  the  villeins  , 
sent  no  representatives,  and  yet  they  are  said  to  have  made  the  grant. 
Probably,  as  the  lord  could  at  any  time  with  the  permission  of  the  crown 
raise  money  by  tallage  on  his  free  tenants,  his  burgesses,  and  his  villeins, 
their  consent  was  understood  to  be  included  in  his..  Thus  in  the  grant  of 
a  thirtieth,  five  years  later,  it  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  bishops, 
earls,  barons,  knights,  and  freemen  for  themselves,  and  their  villeins — ^pro 
Be  et  viUanis  sub.    Cl.  21  Hen.  III.  Brad.  ii.  App.  No.  159. 
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safety  of  the  kiAgdom  was  at  stake,  or  an  extraordinary  aid 
was  to  be  granted^  the  king  coAYoked  an  assembly  of  all  his 
tenants  in  chief:  in  more  early  times  perhaps  by  a  summons 
directed  to  each  individual  separately^*  afterwards  by  person- 
al writs  to  the  greater  barons,  and  a  general  writ  to  the  other 
tenants  in  each  county,  t 

2.  But  though  the  immediate  vassals  of  the 
crown  were  the  only  individuals  possessing  a  per-   ^r^"u!l^ 
sonal  right  to  be  present  in  parliament,  there  are   ^^  ^^ 
some  instances  in  which  the  representatives  of 
the  counties  were  required  to  attend  previously  to  the  year 
1965,     It  must  at  all  times  have  been  difficult  for  the  sove- 
reign to  become  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  the  country, 
from  the  interested  reports  either  of  his  barons  or  his  minis* 
ters.     If  then  he  widied  to  ascertain  his  own  rights,  or  the 
wrongs  of  the  people,  or  the  speculations  of  his  officers,  he 
was  accustomed  to  authorize  a  commission  of  knights  in  each 
shire,  either  named  by  himself,  or  elected  in  the  county 
cour^  to  proceed  from  hundred  to  hundred,  to  make  inquiries 
upon  oath,  and  to  lay  the  rctelt  of  their  labours  before  him, 
either  in  council  or  parliament    Thus  we  are  told  that  Wil- 
liam the  conqueror,  when  he  resolved  to  ratify  the  statutes  of 
his  Anglo-Saxon  predecessors,  ordered  twelve  <^  noble  and 
sage  men''  to  be  chosen  in  eadi  county,  who  should  meet  in 
his  presence,  and  determine  by  common  consent,  what  Were 
the  real  laws  of  the  kinsdom.f     In  the  Magna  Charta  the 
reader  has  seen  a  provision,   according  to  which  twelve 
knights  were  to  be  elected  in  the  next  court  of  each  county, 
to  inquire  into  the  <<  evil  customs  of  sheriffs,  of  forests  and 
foresters,  of  warrens  and  warreners,  and  of  the  wardens  of 
banks  and  their  officers.'^    Henry  III.  in  his  seventh  year 
(1923)  ordered  every  sheriff  to  inquire  by  means  of  twelve 
lawful  and  discreet  knights,  what  were  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  crown  in  his  shire,  on  the  day  on  which  the  war 
began  between  John  and  the  barons:§  and  in  his  4Zd  year 
(1258)  he  appointed  four  knights  in  each  county  to  inquire 
into  au  the  '^excesses,  transgressions,  and  injuries  committed 
by  judges,  sheriffs,  bailiffs,  and  all  other  persons,  and  to  make 
their  report  to  him  in  council  on  a  certain  day."||    The  same 

*  Thui,  when  king  John  before  the  g^nt  of  Magna  Charta  sent  only  a 
general  summons  to  his  harons,  knights,  and  all  his  liege  men  from  Ro- 
cbelle,he  excused  the  informality  of  the  writ,  by  alleging  the  necessity  of 
expedition.  Unicuique  vestrum  n  fieri  posset  literas  nostras  super  hoc 
transmississemus,  sed  ut  negotium  cum  roajore  expediretur  festmatione 
has  literas,  &c    Pat.  15  Johan.  Brad.  i.  40. 

t  Mi^.  Chart,  c.  14.  ^  Hoved.  343. 

^  Brad.  iii.  App.  No.  149.  1  Ibid.  No.  196. 
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may  be  pbserved  with  respect  to  the  collection  of  taxes.  In 
the  most  ancient  instance  on  record,  in  the  year  1206^  the 
subsidy  was  collected  under  the  inspection  of  the  itinerant 
judges:  but  the  method  was  accompanied  with  inconvenience 
and  delay:  and  iii  1220  we  find  writs  to  the  sheriff^  appoints 
ing  him  the  collector  in  conjunction  with  two  knights  to  be 
chosen  in  a  full  court  of  the  county  with  the  consent  of  all  the 
suitors.*  I  am  aware  that  such  knights  were  not  members  of 
parliament,  but  I  have  mentioned  these  instances  to  show  that 
the  election  of  knights  of  the  shire  to  transact  the  business  of 
the  county,  was  a  custom  of  ancient  standing.  They  collect- 
ed the  taxes:  and  made  to  the  king  the  report  of  their  griev- 
ances. When,  however,  they  had  advanced  thus  far,  it  re- 
quired but  an  additional  step  to  introduce  them  into  the  great 
council  as  the  representatives  of  their  electors,  vested  with  the 
power  of  granting  money,  and  of  petitioning  for  redress;  al- 
most the  only  functions  which  for  a  long  period  after  its 
establishment  the  house  of  commons  ventured  to  exercise.  In 
confirmation  of  this  theory  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
knights  of  the  shire,  when  they  became  regular  members 
of  parliament,  received  the  same  remuneration,  which  had 
been  assigned  to  them  on  former  occasions.  Anciently  as 
soon  as  they  had  made  .their  report  to  the  king,t  afterwards 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  session,  they  obtained  writs,  directing 
the  sherifis  to  defray  by  a  rate  to  be  levied  on  the  county 
their  expenses  for  so  many  days  <<in  going,  staying,  and  re- 
turning." The  peers  attended  in  their  own  right,  and  of 
course  paid  their  own  costs :  but  the  knights  were  only  the 
deputies  of  others,  and  therefore  required  compensation  from 
those  whose  business  they  undertook  to  transact. 

The  most  ancient  writ,  summoning  the  repre- 
^^}^^  sentatives  of  the  counties  to  parliament  is  dated  in 

k1iS*John.  *®  ^^^^  y®"*  of  John,  1213.  It  may  be  divided 
into  three  parts.  In  the  first  the  knights  who  had 
already  been  warned,  were  ordered  to  meet  the  king  in  arms 
at  Oxford  on  a  certain  day.  This  was  a  summons  to  perform 
military  service.  The  second  part  alluded  to  some  occur- 
rence not  mentioned  by  historians,  and  directed  the  sherifi*to 
bring  up  the  bodies  of  the  barons  without  arms,  probably  pri- 
soners in  his  custody  for  trial.  In  the  third  it  is  ordered  that 
four  discreet  knights  of  the  county  should  be  sent  to  Oxford 
to  treat  with  the  king  concerning  the  afiairs  of  the  kingdom.  | 

■ 

*  Ibid.  No.  83.  and  torn.  i.  App.p.  41. 
t  Brad.  ii.  App.  197,  198. 

i  PrxcipimiM  tibi  quod  omnes  milites  ballivz  tux  qui  sunmioniti  fuenint 
esse  apud  Oxoniara  ad  nos  a  die  omnium  sanctorum  in  quindecim  dies. 
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There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  last  was  a  summons  to  par- 
liament, as  it  is  conceived  in  the  same  words  as  such  writs  of 
a  later  date.  On  the  face  of  the  writ,  indeed,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear whether  the  knights  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  county, 
or  appointed  by  the  sheriff.  But  this  ambiguity  is  done  away 
in  that  which  follows.  In  1254  Henry  III.  was  in  Gascony: 
and  by  his  directions  queen  Eleanor,  and  the  earl  of  Corn- 
wall, the  regents,  summoned  all  persons  holding  land  of  the 
crown  in  chief,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  pounds  per  annum, 
to  assemble  at  Portsmouth  on  an  appointed  day,  and  sail  to 
the  assistance  of  the  king:  and  then  ordered  that,  <^  besides 
these,  two  lawful  and  discreet  knights  should  be  chosen  by  the 
men  of  every  county  in  the  place  of  all  and  each  of  them,  to 
assemble  at  Westminster,  and  to  determine  with  the  knights 
of  the  other  counties,  what  aid  they  would  grant  to  their 
sovereign  in  his  present  necessity,  so  that  the  same  knights 
might  be  able  to  answer  in  the  matter  of  the  said  aid  fer  their 
respective  counties.''*  This  writ  embraces  two  objects. 
From  the  greater  vassals  of  the  crown  it  requires  military  ser- 
vice: from  the  other  inhabitants  of  each  county  it  demands 
pecuniary  aid;  and  for  that  purpose  prescribes  the  election  of 
representatives,  whose  determination  should  be  binding  on 
their  constituents.  Whether  the  barons  were  summoned  to 
assemble  at  the  same  place  with  the  knights  of  the  shires,  is 
uncertain,  but  immaterial.  For  in  that  age  the  different  or- 
ders  voted  their  own  money  separately,  and  without  the  in- 
terference of  each  other.  The  next  instance  (which  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages)  occurred  seven  years  later. 
Leicester  had  summoned  a  parliament  at  St  Alban's,  <<  to 
which  each  county  was  ordered  to  send  three  knights,  that 
they  might  treat  of  the  common  concerns  of  the  kingdom.'*' 
But  in  the  interval,  a  temporary  reconciliation  took  phice  be- 
tween him  and  Henry,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  king  should 
hold  the  parliament  on  the  same  day  at  Windsor,  and  should 
issue  new  writs  ordering  the  attendance  of  the  same  knights. 

Tenire  facias  cum  armis  sais:  corpora  vero  baronum  sine  armis  singulariterf 
«t  quatuor  discretos  milites  de  coniitatu  tuo  illuc  Tenire  fkcias  ad  eundem 
terminutn  ad  loquendum  nobiscum  de  nogotiis  regni  nostri.  XL  die  Nov. 
Apud.  Seld.  783. 

*  Praeter  omnes  prxdictos  venire  facias  coram  concilio  nostro  quatuor 
lej^les  et  discretos  milites  de  comitatibus  praedictis  (Bedford  and  Bucks), 
quos  iidem  comitatus  ad  hoc  elegerint — ^rice  omnium  et  singulorum  eorun- 
dem,  viz. :  duos  de  uno  comitatu  et  duos  de  alio,  ad  providendum  una  cum 
militibos  allorum  comitatuum  quale  auzilium  nobis  in  tanta  necessitate  im- 

pendere  voluerunt Ita  quod  praefati  quatuor  milites  prsefato  concilio 

nostro  ad  prxdictum  terminum  respondere  possint  super  prxdicto  aiixilio 
pro  singulis  comitatibus  prsedictis.    2  Prynne,  p.  23.    Brady,  i.  212. 
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They  were  called  to  treat  on  the  same  subjecta,  and  to  con- 
vince themselves  that  the  king  intended  nothing  which  was 
not  for  the  honour  and  common  advantage  of  the  realm.'^ 
Tliis  appears  to  me  to  have  been  a  real  parliament,  and  was 
followed  by  the  celebrated  assembly  of  1265. 

But  in  this  stage  of  the  inquiry  a  question  oc- 
Uflcationfc'  ^^^^  which,  if  we  judge  only  from  the  reasoning 
that  has  been  expended  upon  it,  must  be  of  very 
difficult  solution.  Were  the  knights  of  the  shire  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  tenants  of  the  crown  only,  or  of  the  whole 
body  of  freeholders?  Many  distinguished  antiquaries  have 
maintained  that  to  ease  the  lesser  barons  from  the  burden  of 
personal  attendance,  they  were  permitted  to  send  their  repre- 
sentatives; and  thence  have  inferred  that  the  other  landhold- 
ers of  the  county  were  totally  excluded  from  all  share  in  the 
election.  But  when  we  consider  the  language  of  the  ancient 
writs,  this  theory  will  appear  extremely  improbable.  Some 
ambiguity  might  perhaps  arise  from  the  expression  of  free 
tenants,  which  was  occasionally  used  to  designate  both  the 
tenants  of  the  crown  by  military  service,  and  all  other  tenants 
by  free  service,  t  But  can  we  believe  that,  if  the  exclusion 
did  actually  exist,  it  would  never  have  been  alluded.to?  The 
writs  themselves  seem  to  prescribe  the  opposite  practice. 
They  never  mention  the  tenants  in  chief.  They  require  no 
other  qualification  in  the  candidate,  than  that  he  should  be  a 
lawful  and  discreet  knight,  nor  in  the  electors  than  that  they 
should  be  suitors  of  the  county.  They  ordain  that  the  election 
should  be  made  in  a  full  court,  which,  we  know,  comprehended 
all  the  free  tenants  without  distinction,]:  and  vest  the  persons 
elected  with  the  power  of  binding  by  their  votes  not  merely 
the  tenants  of  the  crown  but  all  individuals  owing  suit  to  the 
county.  In  absence  then  of  all  authority  to  the  contrary,  it 
cannot  be  thought  rash  to  assert,  that  the  election  belonged 
formerly,  as  it  did  in  after  ages,  to  the  freeholders  at  large, 

•  Brady,  ii.  No.  203. 

t  The  distinction  between  them  was  acouiately  made  by  fitz-Peterthe 
justiciaxy.  He  orders  the  earls  and  barons  to  collect  the  fortieth  for  the 
cruBade  from  their  tenant8*-from  their  military  tenants  a  full  fortieth,  per 
aervitlum  militare  tenentes— from  their  free  tenants  a  fortieth  af^er  the  de- 
duction of  their  rent;  si  fuerint  libere  tenentes-^nd  then  calls  it  a  collec- 
tion from  the  earls,  baroni,  kni^lits,  and  free  tenants.  Hoved.  471.  Where 
it  appears  that  by  the  word  mihtes,  he  meant  military  tenants,  by  libere  te- 
nentes, all  others  holding  by  free  service. 

f  Thus  the  gi^at  eharter  was  to  be  published  in  a  full  court,  and  we  are 
told  that  the  ftiTl  cotirt  consisted  of  the  barons,  knights,  and  aU  the  freehold- 
ers of  Uie  same  county  (Brad.  ii.  App.  No.  145)  exactly  in  the  words  of 
Fitz-Peter.  In  pleno  comitatu  tuo  convo'catift  barouibus,  militibus,  et  om- 
nibus libere  tenentibus. 
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whether  they  held  of  the  king,  or  of  a  mesne  lortl^  or  by  mi* 
iitary,  or  any  other  free  service. 

S.  But  if  we  occasionally  discover  the  knights 
of  the  shire  among  the  members  of  the  great  Hcprcsen- 
councils,  we  hare  no  sufGcient  reason  to  believe  citles'and 
that  they  were  accompanied  by  the  deputies  of  boroughs, 
the  cities  and  boroughs.  Among  the  writs  which 
were  issued  during  the  reigns  of  John  and  his  son,  and  of 
which  many  have  been  prei^erved,  there  exists  no  vestige  of 
a  summons  directing  the  return  of  citizens  and  burgesses  more 
ancient  than  the  administration  of  Leicester.  We  may  safely 
pronounce  it  an  innovation:  but  an  innovation  which  the 
course  of  events  must  otherwise  have  introduced  within  a  few 
years.  During  the  lapse  of  two  centuries  the  cities  and 
boroughs  had  silently  grown  out  of  their  original  insigni- 
ficance, and  had  begun  to  command  attention  from  their  con- 
stant increase  in  wealth  and  population.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  poverty  of  their  lords,  the  inhabitants  had  successively 
purchased  for  themselves  the  most  valuable  privileges.  In 
lieti  of  individual  services  they  now  paid  a  common  rent: 
their  guilds  were  incorporated  by  charter:  they  had  acquired 
the  right  of  holding  fairs,  of  demanding  tolls,  of  choosing 
their  chief  magistrates,  and  of  enacting  their  own  laws.  They 
were  able  to  supply  both  men  and  money :  and  it  became  the 
obviousi  policy  of  the  crown  to  attach  them  to  its  interestjf,  by 
lightening  their  burdens,  and  attending  to  their  petitions. 
Formerly,  whenever  the  king  obtained  an  aid  from  his  te- 
nants in  chiefs,  he  imposed  a  tallage  on  his  boroughs,  which 
was  levied  at  discretion  by  a  capitation  tax  on  personal  pro- 
perty.* Though  the  inhabitants  did  not  dispute  this  right 
of  the  crown,  they  bore  with  impatience  the  grievances, 
which  on  such  occasions  they  experienced  from  the  despotism 
of  the  royal  officers:  and  frequently  offered  in  place  of  the 
tallage  a  considerable  sum,  under  the  name  of  a  gift;  which, 
if  it  were  accepted,  was  assessed  and  paid  by  their  own 
magistrates.t    This  was  in  reality  to  indulge  them  with  the 

*  Thus  Henry  III.,  in  his  Slst  year,  obtained  a  thirtieth  from  the  tenants 
of  the  crown  and  the  freeholders  of  the  counties  (Brady,  ii.  App.  No.  159): 
and  at  the  same  time  exacted  a  tallage  from  the  cities,  boroughs,  and 
demesne  lands  of  the  crown.  Sicut  civitates,  burgos,  et  dominica  nostra 
taUiari  fecimus.    Brad.  i.  95. 

t  This  distinction  was  made  as  early  as  the  reijj^  of  Henry  II.  Plurimum 
interest  sidonum  vel  au milium  civitatis  per  singulis  capita  commorantinm  in 
ea  a  justiciariis  constituatur:  vel  si  cives  summam  aliquam  quae  principe 
digna  videatur  justiciariis  offerant,  et  ab  eis  suscipiatur.  Apud  Brad.  i. 
178.    Thus  when  Henry  III.  in  his  39th  vear  demanded  a  tallage  of  3000 

Vol.  III.  18 
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liberty  of  taxing  themselves:  and  when  the  innovation  had 
been  once  introduced,  it  was  obviously  more  convenient  in 
itself,  and  more  consistent  with  the  national  customs,  that  the 
new  privilege  should  be  exercised  by  deputies  assembled  to- 
gether, instead  of  being  intrusted  to  the  discordant  judgment 
of  so  many  separate  communities.  This  did  not  escape  the 
discernment  of  Leicester:  and  if  the  improvement  was  aban- 
doned after  his  fall,'*'  (probably  on  account  of  the  disgrace 
attached  to  his  memory)  its  utility  was  appreciated  by  the 
succeeding  monarch,  who  before  the  close  of  his  reign  regular- 
ly called  to  parliament  the  representatives  of  the  cities  and 
boroughs  as  well  as  those  of  the  counties. 

4.  From  the  multitude  of  abbots  and  priors 
Represen-  summoned  by  Leicester  in  1264,  some  writers 
the  inferior  ^*^®  inferred  that  he  wished  to  secure  a  majority 
clergy.  among  the  members  by  the  introduction  of  his 

partisans  from  the  monastic  orders. t  The  truth 
is,  that  there  was  nothing;  unusual  in  the  number.  Originally 
indeed  the  obligation  of  attending  at  the  great  councils  was 
confined  to  those  ecclesiastics,  who  held  their  lands  by 
barony  :t  but  they  formed  only  a  small  portion  of  the  regular 
and  secular  clergy,  while  the  rest,  though  inferior  in  wealth 
and  dignity,  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  possessing  their  in- 
comes free  from  the  exactions  to  which  the  feudal  tenants 
were  subject  It  was  not,  however,  long  before  the  rapacity 
of  the  crown  invaded  this  valuable  immunity.  At  first  at- 
tempts were  made  to  extend  the  aids  granted  by  the  bishops 
for  themselves,  to  all  the  clergy  of  their  respective  dioceses: 
but  these  wore  effectually  resisted,  probably  on  the  ground 
that  the  prelates  had  no  authority  to  dispose  of  the  property 

fDRrksof  the  citizens  of  London,  they  offered  a  gift  of  2000,  maintaining  at 
the  same  time  that  they  were  not  .subject  to  tallage.  But  it  was  proved 
fVom  the  records  in  the  chancery  and  the  exchequer  that  they  had  been 
talliated  in  tJie  years  1214, 1223,  1242, 1245, 1249,  1253:  and  the  next  day 
they  thought  proper  to  submit.     See  the  original  writ  in  Brady,  i.  178. 

*  According  to  Hody  (Hist,  of  Convocations,  p.  369)  the  burgesses  at- 
tended at  the  parUament  of  1269.  He  depends  on  the  authority  of  Wikes, 
who  hideed  tells  us  that  Henry  summoned  the  most  powerful  men  from  the 
cities  and  boroughs  to  attend  at  the  translation  of  tlie  body  of  Edward  the 
Confessor:  as  formerly  on  his  return  from  France  in  1243,  he  had  summoned 
four  deputies  from  each  city  and  borough  to  meet  him  on  the  road  in  their 
bes%  clothes  and  on  valuable  horses  (Paris,  534).  But  this  was  merely  to 
do  him  honour  on  a  particular  occasion.  Wikes  then  adds,  that  when  the 
ceremony  of  the  translation  was  over,  a  parliament  was  held  by  the  tiobles, 
an  expression  which  seems  to  exclude  the  citizens  and  burgesses.  Wikea, 
80,89. 

f  Wrady,  i.  139.     Henry,  viii.  94.  ^  Leg.  Sax.  324. 
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of  others.'*'  John^  in  the  year  1206,  surmounted  the  difficulty. 
He  called  all  the  abbots  and  priors  to  parliament,  and  obtained 
from  them  the  vote  of  a  thirteenth:  and  then  wrote  to  the 
archdeacons  and  clergy  of  each  diocese,  exhorting  them  to 
imitate  so  laudable  an  example,  and  to  let  him  know  by  a 
certain  day  the  amount  of  the  aid  which  each  individual  was 
willing  to  grantt  His  son  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the  father: 
at  one  time  he  commissioned  the  bishops  to  collect  a  volun- 
tary contribution  from  the  clergy  :|  at  another  he  ordered  the 
sherifis  to  summon  to  parliament  the  abbots  and  priors  ^'  who 
did  not  hold  of  the  crown,''  in  order  to  grant  him  a  subsidy :§ 
at  last  it  became  customary  to  is<«ue  writs,  not  only  to  them, 
but  also  to  the  de^ns,  and  archdeacons,  and  to  order  the  latter 
to  come  furnished  with  letters  of  procuration  from  the  col- 
legiate bodies,  and  those  portions  of  the  inferior  clersy  over 
which  they  presided.  ||  The  exactions  of  Innocent  I  v.  sug- 
gested a  new  practice.  The  grants  to  that  pontiff  had  been 
voted  in  convocation:  and  Edward  1.  conceived  that  the 
wants  of  the  crown  mi^ht  be  relieved  in  the  same  manner. 
During  the  whole  of  his  reign  we  find  him  demanding  aids 
of  the  clergy,  sometimes  in  parliament,  sometimes  in  con* 
vocation.  In  the  first  case  all  the  minor  dignitaries  of  the 
church  were  summoned  to  attend  personally:  while  the  pa- 
rochial clergy  of  each  diocese,  like  the  freeholders  of  each 
county,  sent  representatives.!  In  the  second  the  king  notified 
his  wish  to  the  archbishop;  who  immediately  convoked  the 
clergy  of  his  province  to  take  into  consideration  the  message 
which  they  should  receive  from  the  king.****     Of  the  two 

*  See  an  tnttance  in  tlie  annalf  of  Waverley,  p.  169. 

t  See  the  original  writ,  dated  at  York,  May  26,  ann.  riii.  in  Hody,  370. 

♦  Dunst.  98.  268. 

^  Abbates  et  priores  de  comitatii  qui  non  tenent  de  rege  in  capitc.  Gl. 
19  Hen.  III.  apud  Hody,  313. 

I  In  l2S4t  Henry  Ul.  requested  each  bishop  to  call  before  him  the  chap- 
ter, archdeacons,  monks,  and  clergy  of  his  diocese,  induce  them  to  grant 
an  aid,  and  order  them  to  send  deputies  to  inform  him  of  their  proceedings 
*m  the  next  parliament.  CI.  38  Henry  HI.  apud  Hody,  340.  See  also  An- 
iiaL  Burton,  SS5SS7. 

t  toecanos  ecclesiarum  cathedrsilium  et  archidiaconos  in  propriis  perso- 
nis,  clerumque  uniusciijnsque  diocesis  per  duos  prociiratofes.  Knyght. 
2501. 

••  Thiw  archbishop  Peckhain  calls  a  convocation  of  the  bishops,  abbots, 
priors,  superiors  of  religious  houses,  exempt  and  not  exempt,  deans  of 
cathedral  and  collegiate  churches,  and  the  archdcac<»nR,  to  appear  before 
him  super  his,  qu?c  ex  parte  domini  regis  in  congregatione  prjtdicia  ex- 
poslta  fuerint,  tractaturi:  and  mor(r<»vcT  onUrs  two  procurat'-rs  to  be  cho- 
sen by  the  cirrgy  of  each  diocese,  and  one  by  each  c  'Hptcr  <»♦  collegiate 
churches,  with  fiill  powers  to  trt-at  on  tlie  same  subjects.  Kx.  Ri  g.  Peck- 
ham  apud  Hody,  138. 
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methods  the  clergy  preferred  tiie  latter:  attendance  in  par- 
liament they  deemed  a  burden  rather  than  an  honour:  and  in 
convocation  they  enjoyed  greater  freedom  of  debate,  unin- 
fluenced by  the  presence  or  the  menaces  of  others.  Gradually 
the  crown  condescended  to  their  wishes.  Provided  they 
granted  their  money,  it  was  of  little  consequence  whether 
.  they  met  in  convocation  or  parliament:  and  though  to  main- 
tain his  right,  the  king  was  careful  to  include  in  the  summons 
to  the  bishop  the  usual  clause  respecting  the  clergy  of  his 
diocese,  it  was  mutually  understood  to  be  a  meje  matter  of 
form,  and  not  meant  to  be  carried  into  execution. 
J.    . .  11.  The  reader  has  witnessed  the  repeated  at- 

respectin^  tempts  of  the  legislature  4o  enforce  the  execution 
Uie  ques-  of  the  great  charter.  Its  provisions  now  became 
K^**  ^  ^^®  chief  object  of  the  people  in  every  struggle 

bastardy.  ^j^  ^j^^  crown:  and  each  succeeding  confirma- 
tion, though  a  proof  of  the  impunity  with  which  the  former 
had  been  evaded  or  broken,  yet  added  something  to  its  sub- 
sequent stability.  As  new  cases  arose,  additional  enactments 
were  made.  In  a  great  council  at  Merton  in  1235  the  rights 
of  widows  were  more  accurately  defined :  remedies  were  pro- 
vided against  the  artifices  by  which  lords  had  been  deprived 
of  the  wardships  of  heirs,  and  against  the  injuries  which  wards 
might  suffer  from  the  rapacity  of  their  guardians;  and  with  a 
due  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  lord  and  his  tenants,  the 
former  was  empowered  to  cultivate  the  waste  land  on  his 
estate,  but  at  the  same  time  forbidden  to  encroach  on  the  com- 
mon pasturage  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  latter.  1 
In  this  assembly  was  also  decided  the  great  question  of  the 
bastardy  of  children  born  before  the  marriage  of  their  parents. 
By  the  custom  of  England  they  were  deprived  of  all  title  to 
the  inheritance:  by  the  civil  and  eanon  laws  they  were  equal- 
ly legitimate  with  the  children  born  in  matrimony.  Hence 
as  the  cognizance  of  bastardy  belonged  to  the  spiritual  courts, 
which  followed  the  latter,  and  the  right  of  inheritance  was  de- 
termined by  the  secular  courts,  which  followed  the  former 
opinion,  the  two  judicatures  were  frequently  brought  into  col- 
lision: and  the  bishops  requested  that  the  king's  writs  should 
no  longer  direct  them  to  inquire  specially  whether  the  indi- 
vidual in  question  were  born  before  or  after  marriage,  but  ge- 
nerally whether  he  were  legitimate  or  not.  They  objected 
to  the  practice  of  the  other  courts:  1.  That  it  was  contrary  to 
the  Roman  and  canon  law;  2.  That  it  was  unjust;  because  it 
deprived  of  the  right  of  inheritance  the  issue  of  clandestine 

•  St.  25  Hen.  III. 
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maurriagea,  though  such  marriage  were  not  aanulled  by  any 
law;  and  3.  That  it  waa  inconsistent  with  itself;  because, 
while  it  bastardized  the  child  born,  it  legitimated  the  child 
that  waa  only  conceived,  before  marriage,  though  in  both 
caaea  the  moral  guilt  of  the  parents  was  exactly  the  same. 
But  their  arguments  were  fruitless,*  The  earls  and  barons 
unanimously  returned  the  answer,  which  has  been  so  often 
repeated  and  applauded:  ^*  We  will  not  change  the  ol^  and 
approved  laws  of  Endand.  '^t 

But  if  the  clergy  failed  in  this  instance,  they 
had  previously  succeeded  in  procuring  the  aboli-  Abolition 
tion  of  a  very  ancient  but  indefensible  custom.  ^^^  ^'~ 
Though  the  trial  by  ordeal  was  consecrated  with 
religious  ceremonies,  the  popes  had  always  condemned  it  ss 
an  unwarranted  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  Almighty: 
and  by  Gratian  the  condemnation  had  been  inserted  in  the 
canon  law.  On  this  account,  it  was  abolished,  probably  by 
the  influence  of  Gualo,  in  the  beginning  of  the  king's  reign: 
but  to  devise  a  new  form  of  trial,  which  might  be  aubstituted 
in  its  stead,  perplexed  and  confounded  the  wisdom  both  of 
the  judges  and  of  the  government  The  itinerant  justices  re- 
ceived orders  in  Henry's  third  year  to  divide  the  prisoners 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  subjected  to  the  ordeal,  into 
three  classes.  When  the  presumption  scainst  .the  accused 
was  strong,  and  his  character  notoriously  bad,  he  was  to  be 
remanded  to  prison  and  kept  in  close  custody  till  his  fate 
should  be  determined  by  the  council:  a  few  shades  of  differ- 
ence in  the  malice  of  the  offence,  or  a  ereater  degree  of  un- 
certainty as  to  his  guilt,  or  a  more  ravourable  character, 
placed  him  in  the  second  class  of  those  who  were  compelled 
to  abjure  the  realm:  if  he  had  been  committed  for  a  minor 
transgression  only,  or  for  some  breach  of  the  king's  peace, 
he  was  to  be  set  at  liberty  on  giving  security  for  his  good  be- 
haviour.} What  subsequent  measui*es  were  adopted,  we  are 
not  told:  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  abolition  of  the 
trial  by  ordeal  contributed  greafly  to  establish  that  invaluable 
institution,  the  trial  by  jury. 


*  See  » tetter  from  the  celebrated  Grosaeteste,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  tir 
Wilfian  Raleger,  one  of  the  jud^s,  apud  Brown,  App.  ad  Fascic.  Rer.  p. 
316.  From  it  we  learn  that  during  the  performance  of  the  mairiage  cere- 
mony, the  illegitimate  children  were  placed  by  the  side  of  their  parents,  and 
under  the  same  canopy,  to  show  tlutt  they  partook  of  tlie  benefits  ariiung 
from  a  legitimate  marriage. 

'  I  Nolunt  leges  Angliz  mutarc,  quae  usitalae  sunt  et  approbatae.  St.  23 
Hen.  III.  c.  9. 

i  Selden,  Spicil.  204. 
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III.  In  his  thirty-sixth  year  Henry  published 
poU^^        regulations  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace, 

which  deserve  the  notice  of  the  inquisitive  reader. 
1.  He  renewed  and  improved  the  assize  of  arras,  which  had 
been  introduced  by  his  grandfather.     The  different  classes 
were  modelled  anew:  and  every  man  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  sixty  was  ranked  according  to  his  annual  income 
arising  from  land  or  moveables,  from  the  amount  of  forty  shil- 
lings to  that  of  fifteen  pounds.     2.  All  these  were  sworn  to 
provide  themselves  with  the  arms  proper  to  their  class,  and 
were  ordered  to  join,  whenever  they  should  be  required,  the 
hue  and  cry  in  the  pursuit  of  offenders.     For  this  purpose 
they  were  placed  under  the  command  of  their  respective  offi- 
cers; in  the  cities  and  boroughs  under  the  mayor  and  bailiffs, 
and  in  the  villages  under  the  constable  or  constables  of  the 
township,  all  of  whom  obeyed  the  authority  of  the  chief  con- 
stable of  the  hundred.     3.  Watch  was  ordered  to  be  kept 
from  sunset  to  sunrise  during  the  nights  between  the  feast  of 
the  Ascension  and  that  of  St  Michael:  in  the  villages  by  four 
or  six  stout  and  good  men  armed  with  bows  and  arrows  and 
other  light  weapons;  in  the  boroughs  by  a  company  of  twelve, 
and  in  the  cities  by  companies  of  six  stationed  at  every  gate. 
If  any  stranger  attempted  to  enter  or  depart  after  the  watch 
was  set,  he  was  instantly  arrested,  and  confined  for  examina- 
tion till  the  following  morning:  nor  could  a  traveller,  w*ho 
arrived  by  daylight,  remain  longer  than  two  days  in  any  vil- 
lage or  township,  unless  it  were  during  the  time  of  harvest, 
or  his  host  would  become  surety  for  his  conduct.     For  the 
greater  security  of  the  merchant  who  was  on  his  road,  the 
mayor  and  bailiff  were  bound  to  furnish,  him,  on  requisition, 
with  a  guard:  and  if  he  numbered  his  money  in  their  pre- 
sence, and  were  afterwards   robbed,   he  could  recover  the 
amount,  of  his  loss  from  the  inhabitants,  who  were  judged 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  their  duty  to  the  king  by  neglecting  to 
pursue  the  measures  necessary  to  preserve  his  peace  in  their 
neighbourhood.* 

IV.  The  church  of  England  during  this  period 
SteTe^°^  was  adorned  by  the  virtues  and  abilities  of  seve- 
Lanffton.         ^  among  its  prelates,  three  of  whom  may  justly 

claim  the  attention  of  the  reader.  1.  He  is  al- 
ready acquainted  with  the  character  of  cardinal  Langton,  his 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  his  suspension  from  the  archi- 
eplscopal  office,  and  his  compulsory  visit  to  the  court  of  Rome. 

•  Apud  Paris,  1145,  ct  pone  adversaria. 
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Ai  aoon  as  Henry  was  firmly  fixed  on  the  throne, 
L«angton  received  permission  to  resume  the  go- 
vernment of  his  diocese.     From  that  period  he  chiefly  con- 
fined his  attention  to  ecclesiastical  concerns:  and  the  fruit  of 
his  labours  was  a  code  of  discipline  of  forty-two 
canonsy  which  he  published  in  a  synod  at  Ox- 
ford.*   But  he  still  continued  to  behold  the  two  charters, 
^ivith  the  attachment  of  a  parent:  and  at  the  call  of  the  barons, 
readily  placed  himself  again  at  their  head  to  de-        .^^ 
mand  from  Henry  the  confirmation  of  their  liber- 
ties.    He  died  in  1228.     His  writings  have  perished:  be^is 
said  to  have  divided  the  Bible  into  chapters,  an         ^228. 
improvement  which  was  universally  adopted,  and       juty  9. 
is  still  retained. 

2.  The  second  of  the  successors  of  Langton 
was  Dr-  Edmund  Rich,  a  prelate  universally  ac-    ?-^u^*^**i^ 
knowledged  to  be  equal  in  learning,  superior  in     niund^ 
piety,  to  most  men  of  the  age.     He  studied  and 
taught  in  the  university  of  Paris;  returned  to  England  to  de- 
liver lectures  at  Oxford;  and  was  made  prebendary  and  trea- 
surer of  the  church  of  Sarum.     His  next  prefer- 
ment was  to  the  highest  dignity  in  the  English       ai^I  3 
church,  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Canterbury.    It 
was  with  unfeigned  reluctance  that  he  accepted  it     He  felt 
that  the  timidity  of  his  conscience  would  not  suffer  him  to 
acquiesce  in  the  disorders  of  the  age,  and  that  the  gentleness 
of  his  temper  had  not  fitted  him  for  the  stern  occupation  of  a 
reformer.    Experience  justified  his  apprehensions:  many  dis- 
approved of  his  zeal;  and  the  monks  of  his  own  church,  the 
ministers  of  the  crown,  and  the  pontiffs  themselves,  often  op- 
posed, occasionally  defeated,  his  well-meant  endeavours.   For 
several  years  he  struggled  against  these  difficulties:  at  length 
he  sank  under  them.     Fearing  that  he  might  appear  to  ap- 
prove by  his  presence  the  abuses  which  he  could  not  remedy 
by  his  authority,  he  voluntarily  exiled  himself  from  England, 
chose  for  his  residence  the  monastery  of  Pontieni 
in  France,  and  died  the  following  year  at  Soissy,       jr     15 
where  he  had  removed  for  the  benefit  of  the  air. 
Even  his  adversaries  acknowledged   the  innocence  of  his 

*  In  this  synod  a  clergyman  in  deacon's  orders  was  convicted  of  aposta- 
cy,  deliyered  to  the  secular  power,  and  condemned  to  be  burnt.  He  had 
suffered  himself  to  be  circumcised,  that  he  might  marry  a  Jewish  woman. 
This  is;  I  believe,  the  first  instance  of  capital  punishment  in  England  on  the 
ground  of  religion :  but  it  occurred  long  before  the  statute  de  hxretico  com- 
burendo.     Wikes,  39.     Waverley,  187. 
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life,  and  the  uprightness  of  his  niittires:  and  within  six  years 
after  his  death,  he  was  canonized  by  Innocent  IV.  with 
the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  bishops  of  England  and 
France.* 

3.  The  third  prelate  whom  I  shall  mention  is 

Gr^etestc  ®^®  *®  whosB  history  considerable  interest  has 
been  attached  by  the  partiality  of  modem  writers. 
Robert  Grosseteste  was  indebted  for  his  education  to  the 
charity  of  the  mayor  of  Lincoln :  and  by  his  proficiency  amply 
repaid  the  discernment  of  his  benefactor.  He  taught  at  Ox- 
ford with  unbounded  applause:  in  the  catalogue  of  his  works 
we  discoyer4reatises  on  almost  every  branch  of  science:  and 
he  was  pronounced  by  friar  Bacon  (a  competent  judge  for  the 
age)  perfect  in  divine  and  human  knowledge.!  From  a  pre- 
bendal  stall  he  was  promoted  to  the  episcopal 
1225.  throne  in  thexhurch  of  Lincoln:  and  an  exten- 
sive diocese  offered  him  a  fair  field  for  the  display  of  his  abili- 
tiesy  and  the  exertions  of  his  zeal.  With  the  same  views  as 
his  metropolitan  he  brought  to  the  contest  a  very  different  cha- 
racter; a  resolution  of  mind  which  no  difficulty  could  daunt,  no 
defeat  could  subdue.  When  that  amiable  prelate  advised  him 
to  desist  from  an  impracticable  attempt,  and  wait  in  patience 
for  more  favourable  times,  he  replied  that  he  should  do  his 
duty,  and  leave  the  consequences  to  heaven.  He  had  per- 
suaded himself  that  every  disorder  in  the  flock  might  be  ulti- 
mately traced  to  the  negligence  or  incapacity  of  the  pastor : 
and  grounding  his  conduct  on  this  principle,  invariably  re- 
fused institution  to  every  pluralist;  to  clergymen  employed 
in  courts  of  judicature,  or  the  collection  of  the  revenue ;  to 
all,  who  from  disposition  or  circumstances  were  unwilling  or 
unable  to  reside  on  their  benefices.  The  presentees  complain- 
ed; the  patrons  stormed ;  the  ministers  of  the  crown  threaten- 
ed: but  no  complaints,  nor  reproaches,  nor  threats  could 
move  the  resolution  of  6rosseteste4  In  the  visitation  of  his 
diocese  he  experienced  more  formidable  difficulties.  The 
laity  sheltered  themselves  from  his  inquiries  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  civil  courts:  the  clerical  and  monastic  bodies 
pleaded  ancient  custom  or  papal  exemptions:  and  all  parties 
appealed  to  the  protection  of  the  king,  and  the  equity  of  the 
pontiff.  To  break  or  surmount  the  opposition  which  had 
been  formed  against  him,  cost  the  bishop  much  anxiety  and 

•  Paris,  476.  486.  627.  t  Anp.  Sax.  U.  344^  345. 

i  Grow.  ep.  11.  53.  108,  124, 125. 128.     Par.  507.     Duhst.  252. 
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expend;  several  harassing  law  suits^  and  two  jour- 
neys  to  the  papal  court  By  Innocent  IV.  he  was    }^*  •"^ 
not  only  treated  with  respect,  but  the  principal 
df  his  demands  were  granted;  and  those  powers  were  dele- 
gated to  him  which  appeared  necessary  for  the  reformation  of 
his  dioeese.*    His  chapter  was  brought  to  acknowledge  not 
only  a  nominal,  but  an  eflfective  jurisdiction  in  their  bishop. 
He  visited  the  convents  and  monasteries,  deposed  n^ligent 
or  ineffieient  superiors,  and  enforced  the  observation  of  th6 
monastic  rulest  with  an  exactitude,  %vhich  earned  for  him  the 
honour  of  being  reviled  by  the  historian  of  St.  Albania,  j: 

In  his  transactions  with  the  court  of  Rome  Grosseteste  ex- 
hibited an  equal  inflexibility  of  character.  No  man,  indeed, 
ever  professed  a  more  profound  veneration  for  the  successors 
of  SL  Peter,  or  entertained  more  exalted  notions  of  their  pre« 
rogatives*  From  his  works  it  appears  thst  he  gave  to  their 
deeretals  the  force  of  law  in  all  christian  nations:  tnat  he  main- 
tained as  the  cause  of  God  every  immunity  which  they  had 
conferred  on  the  clergy;  and  that  he  inculcated  with  unusual 
vehemence  the  doctrine  of  what  has  since  been  termed  the 
indirtet  superiority  of  the  spiritual  over  the  temporal  power.H 
Yet,  with  these  sentiments  as  to  the  nature,  he  would  ofteii 
dispute  the  exercise,  of  their  authority.  Neither  pope  nor 
legate  could  prevail  on  him  to  give  institution  to  foreign  cler- 
gymen, presented  to  benefices  in  his  diocese.ir  When  the 
nuncio  sent  him  a  provision,  by  which  Frederic  of  Louvain, 
the  nephew  of  Innocent  IV.,  was  promoted  to  a  prebend 
in  the  church  of  Lincoln,  Grosseteste  replied  in  langua^ 
nngularly  energetic,  that  the  provision  was  contrary  to  the 

*  At  hit  wsond  viiit  to  Lyons,  Gro«rtette  presented  a  memoml  on  the 
evili  of  the  church«  whicli  proves  how  little  he  was  disposed  to  flatter^ 
even  when  he  solicited  a  fitvour.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  parts.  In 
the  first  he  describes  the  evil  of  bad  pastors,  whicli  he  refers  ultimately  to 
the  papal  court,  because  it  mig^t  prevent  it,  if  it  chose,  and  because  it 
encouraged  it  by  provisions  and  impropriations:  in  the  second  he  enume* 
rates  the  obstacles  opposed  to  the  seal  of  the  bishops  by  exemptions,  ap- 
peids,  secular  judges,  the  ingenuity  of  lawyers,  and  the  hostility  of  minis- 
ters: in  the  third  he  paints  the  abuses  to  be  remedied  in  the  papal  court  it- 
self, the  irregular  conduct  of  the  lower  class  of  servants,  the  penality  of  the 
judges,  and  the  immoderate  use  of  the  clause  non  obstantc^o  the  honour 
of  Innocent  he  ordered  this  memorial  to  be  read  in  the  consistoiy  of  tlie 
cstdinal%  and  gave  the  bishop  repeated  proofs  of  his  esteem.  See  Brown, 
F^MCicuL  ii.  350.    Gross,  ep.  1 13,  1 14. 

t  Gross,  ep.  77.  80,  81. 90. 95. 121.  Paris,  603.  704.  713.  Burt.  317. 
323.    Duns.  230.  236,  237. 284.  ^  Paris,  713. 

I  Gross,  ep.  23.  35.  111.  Cui  non  obedire  quasi  peccatum  est  ariolandi, 
et  quasi  scelus  idolatrijc  non  adquiescere.    Ep.  119. 

1  Id.  ep.  49.  52.  74. 

Vol.  ill.  19 
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good  of  the  church  and  the  welfare  of  souls:  that  he  would 
not  consider  it  as  emanating  from  the  pontiff:  and  that  he 
should  never  deem  it  his  duty  to  carry  it  into  execution** 
This  answer,  bold  as  it  may  appear,  was  only  a  repetition  of 
the  doctrine  which  he  had  formerly  maintained  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  Innocent  himselfrf  and  so  far  was  it  from  exciting 
passion  or  resentment  in  the  breast  of  that  pontiff,  that,  as 
^on  as  he  received  it  from  his  agent,  he  wrote  a  letter  in 
exculpation  of  his  conduct,  and  proposed  that  remedy  for  the 
abuse  of  provisions,  which  has  been  already  described  in 
these  pages4 

1220  ^^^  principal  advisers  of  Grosseteste  were  se- 

lected from  the  two  new  orders  lately  introduced 
into  Endand,  of  friars  preachers  introduced  by  St  Dominic^ 
and  of  friars  miners  established  by  St.  Francis.  Both  were 
designed  by  their  founders  to  aid  the  parochial  clergy  in  the 
discharge  of  their  functions:  and  they  performed  that  duty 
with  the  zeal  which  always  invigorates  the  infancy  of  reli- 
gious institutes*  Their  diet  was  abstemious,  their  clothing 
coarse  and  scanty:  by  the  practice  as  well  as  the  profession 
of  poverty  they  excluded  the  suspicion  of  self-interests:  and 
the  people  readily  listened  to  the  instruction  of  men,  who 
could  be  actuated  by  no  other  motive  than  that  of  their  spiri- 
tual welfare.  From  each  of  these  orders  Grosseteste  clJled 
the  most  distinguished  to  his  council:  he  was  accompanied  by 
them  in  his  visitations:  he  ordered  them  to  preach  in  hia 
presence,  and  applauded  and  stimulated  their  exertions.§ 
Thus  he  spent  eight-and-twenty  years  in  the  ad-< 
^^^'^  ministration  and  improvement  of  his  diocese. 
His  death  was  lamented  as  a  public  loss:  his  vir- 
tues were  embalmed  in  the  recollection  of  posterity.  || 

Of  Henry's  children  the  greater  part  died  in  their  child- 

•  Id.  cp.  128. 

I  Slcut  Christo  in  omnibus  est  obediendum,  sic  et  presidetttfbtts  huic 
seal  sacrstissimae,  in  quantum  vere  pnesidentibus,  in  omnibus  est  obtempe- 
randum:  sin  autem  ^uis  eoram,  quod  absit,  quicquam  praecipilit  Christo 
pneceptis  et  Yoluntati  contrarium,  obtemperans  ei  in  hujusmodi  manifeste 
se  separat  a  Christo.     Serm.  Rob.  Line,  apud  Brown,  ii.  254. 

#  6ee  p.  19.  The  contemporary  annalist  of  Burton  assures  us  that  faino* 
cent's  letter  was  occasioned  by  the  reply  of*  Grosseteste  to  his  a^nt  (Burt. 
326--330);  a  sufficient  refutation  of  tlie  ridiculous  tales  which  are  told  us 
by  Paris,  750.  752.  755, 

§  Gross,  ep.  40»  41. 114. 

I  The  story  that  he  died  under  a  sentence  of  suspennon  or  exccmimuni- 
cation  rests  on  veiy  questionable  authority.  It  probably  arose  from  the 
comminatory  denunciations  of  the  provision,  wliich  he  had  rejected. 
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hood.  Two  spns  and  two  daughters  survived  him.  Edward 
the  eldest  had  married  Eleanor  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
king  of  Castile,  and  enjoyed,  during  the  life  of  his  father,  a 
yearly  income  of  fifteen  thousand  marks.  EMmund  had  ob? 
tained,  by  the  forfeiture  of  the  Moutforts,  the  numerous 
estates  with  the  honours  of  that  family,  and  thus  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  power,  which  enabled  his  descendants  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  the  hands  of 
Richard  IL,  and  retain  it  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rightful  hein 
The  daughters  were  Margaret  queen  of  Scotland,  and  Beatrix 
dutches)  of  Bretagne. 
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EDWARD  RETURNS  PROM  PALESTINE — CONQUERS  WALES— 'OLAIMS 
THE  SUPERIORITY  OF  SCOTLAND— -RECEIVES  THE  ABDICATION 
OP  BALIOI^— -IS  OPPOSED  BY  WALLACE — CONQUERS  SCOTLAND- 
COMMONS  IN  PA RLIAMENl^— ROYAL  EXACTIONS— OPPOSITION  Of 
CLERGY  AND  BARON»— AIDS  TO  BE  LEVIED  ONLY  WITH  CONSENT 

OF   PARLIAMENT — IMPROVEMANT   IN  THE   LAWS PERSECUTION 

OF  THE  JEWS— BRUCB  CLAIMS  THE  CROWN  OF  SCOTLAND— ED- 
WARD MARCHES  TO  CARLISLE— AND  DIES. 


Ip  Edward  had  been  disposed  to  obey  the  will 
of  his  father,  be  might  have  revisited  England 
without  dishonour,  when  the  army  broke  up  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  principal  leaders  re- 
turned to  their  respective  dominions.  But  cu- 
riosity and  devotion  silenced  the  suggestions  of 
duty  and  interest:  he  sailed  from  Trapano;  landed  at  Acre; 
viewed  from  the  walls  the  tents  of  the  Saracens;  and  mourned 
over  the  last  relies  of  the  empire  founded  by  the  first  crusa- 
ders. His  followers  did  not  amount  to  one  thousand  men:  but 
there  was  a  magic  in  the  name  of  a  prince,  whose  blood  was 


Edward 
nib  to  the 
holy  land. 
1271. 

ApiilSO. 
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dfiriyed  firoin  the  fiame  source  with  that  of  the  ^^  lion-hearted 
*'  Richard;''  and  both  christians  and  infidels  expected  that 
he  would  equal  the  fame  of  tbpt  hero.     Pondo^ar  . 

the  Bultan  of  Babylon,  who  had  already  prepared  ^' 

to  assault  the  city,  retired  immediately  across  the  desert  into 
£gypt:  and  Abagha,  the  Tartar  khan  of  Persia,  proposed  to 
hiui  an  offensive  alliance  against  the  common  enemy  of  the 
Moguls  and  christians.     But  with  every  exertion  he  could 
never  collect  more  than  seven  thousand  men  under  his  stand- 
ard, a  force  toq  inconsiderable  to  venture  far  from  the  coast: 
apd  though  be  remained  eighteen  months  at  Acre,  an  expedi- 
tion to  Nazareth,  the  capture  of  two  small  castles,  and  the 
surprise  of  a  caravan,  comprehend  the  whole  history  of  his 
onilitary  labours.     Instead  of  the  laurels  of  ajcon- 
queror,  accident  invested  him  with  the  glory  of  a    ^  wounded 
msurtyr.    The  emir  of  Joppa,  by  the  instructions    ^-j^  *"  **"*** 
of  Bondocar,^  and  under  the  pretence  of  embracing        1273. 
Christianity,  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  con-      June  17. 
fidence  of  the  prince:  and  frequent  letters  ac- 
companied with  presents  concealed  and  facilitated  the  design 
which  he  had  formed.*    On  the  Friday  in  Whitsun  week, 
his  messenger,  whose  repeated  arrivals  had  relaxed  the  vigi- 
faince  of  .the  guards,  was  incautiously  permitted  to  enter  the 
apartment,  in  which  Edward,  clad  in  a  loose  mantle,  w^s 
reposing  on  his  couch  during  the  heat  of  th^  day.t    The 
infidel  seized  the  opportunity  to  aim  a  desperate  blow  at  the. 
heart  of  the  prince,  who  received  it  on  his  arm,  grappled  with 
the  assassin,  and  throwing  him  on  the  ground,  despatched  him 
with  his  own  weapon.     Still,  however,  the  danger  was  great: 
the  dagger  had  been  dipped  in  poison:  the  wound  assumed  an 
alarming  appearance,  and  Edward,  aware  of  the  probable  con- 
sequences, hastened  to  prepare  and  sign  his  will. 
Fortunately  every  dangerous  symptom  was  re-  "* 

moved  by  the  skill  of  an  English  surgeon,  who  pared  away 
the  sides  of  the  wound:  and  in  the  course  of  three  weeks,  by 
the  attentions  of  an  affectionate  wife,  and  the  aid  of  a  vigorous 
constitution,  he  waa  restored  to  perfect  health.  The  adven- 
ture was  of  itself  romantic  enough:  but  a  Spanish  historian 
has  contrived  to  add  to  its  interest,  by  attributing  his  cure  to 
the  piety  of  Eleanor,  who,  with  imminent  hazard  to  her  own 
life,  is  said  to  have  sucked  the  poison  from  the  wound  of  her 
husband.^ 

*  TI16  monk  of  Melrose  recehred  this  account  froni  a  kniG;f)t,  one  of  the 
cmsadera  (241);  and  it  is  confirmed  by  William  of  Tripoli,  who  then  resided 
St  Acre.    Spond.  345. 

f  Hora  Teisperarum — about  three  in  the  afternoon.    Heming.  590. 

t  UeouRg  590.    West,  401 .    Sanut  126. 
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The  conclusion  of  a  truce  with  the  sultan  for 

j^^jl^  ^      ten  years  gave  a  long  respite  to  the  christians  of 

Q^  3^        Acre,  and  allowed  the  prince  an  opportunity  of 

returning  to  Europe  with  honour.  At  Trapano 
he  received  an  invitation  to  Rome  from  Gregory  X.  That 
pontiff,  with  the  more  humble  title  of  archdeacon  of  Liege, 
had  accompanied  Edward  in  his  expedition  to  Palestine:  but 
the  fame  of  his  virtue  and  learning  had  induced  the  cardinals 
at  Viterbo  to  recall  him  from  Acre  to  fill  the  chair  of  St  Pe- 
ter; and  the  new  pontiff  was  eager  to  display  his  gratitude  to 
the  prince,  with  whose  friendship  he  had  formerly  been  ho- 
noured. As  Edward  travelled  through  Sicily  and  Calabria^ 
he  received  the  first  news  of  his  father's  death:  and  the  tears 
which  he  shed  on  the  occasion,  though  they  excited  the  sur- 
prise of  Charles  of  Anjou,  bore  honourable  testimony  to  the 

goodness  of  his  heart*    He  spent  but  two  days 

v^h^ls       *^  Rome:  and  proceeding  to  Civita  Vecchia,  was 

'     '       most  affectionately  received  by  Gregory,  from 

Feb.  12.       whom  he  demanded  justice  against  the  assassins 

of  his  cousin,  Henry  d^Almaigne.  Simon  de 
Montfort  was  already  dead:  but  Guy,  and  his  father-in-law 
Aldobrandini,  were  cited  before  the  pontiff.  The  defence  or 
purgation  of  the  latter  was  admitted:  the  former,  conscious  of 

his  guilt,  did  not  appear.  He  was  convicted  of 
^  *  sacrilege  and  murder,  was  pronounced  infamous 
and  an  outlaw,  and  was  rendered  incapable  of  inheriting,  pos- 
sessing, or  bequeathing  property,  or  of  filling  any  situation 

of  trust,  honour,  or  emolument  in  Uie  state.! 
Travels  Edward's  journey  through  Italy  was  a  triumphal 
Italy.  procession:  he  was  considered  as  the  champion  of 

Christendom,  the  martyr  of  the  cross:  at  every 

•  Trirct,  240. 

t  By  in.  i.  890.  ii.  4—10.  Here  I  may  be  allowed  to  pursue  the  history 
of  Guy.  Soon  after  the  sentence  had  been  pronounced,  be  solicited  the 
clemency  of  Gregory,  and  took  the  opportunity  to  meet  him  at  a  short  dis> 
tance  from  Florence.  In  his  shirt,  with  a  halter  round  his  neck,  and  at- 
tended by  seyeral  friends  in  the  same  garb,  he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
the  pontiff,  and  begged  that  tlie  sentence  against  liim  might  be  commuted 
for  imprisonment.  Gregory  was  moved,  ordered  him  to  be  confined  in  a 
castle  of  the  ecclesiastical  states,  and  wrote  to  Edward  to  apologize  for  his 
lenity  (Rym.  ii.  17).  Six  years  afterwards  it  was  reported  that  Guy  had 
been  seen  in  Norway:  and  the  king  promised  a  valuable  reward  to  two  Nor* 
wegian  barons,  if  they  would  seize  and  deliver  him  to  tlie  royal  agents  (Id. 
ii,  143).  But  the  report  was  unfounded.  He  was  at  last  liberated,  after  a 
confinement  of  eleven  years,  by  Martin  IV.,  and  took  possession  of  SquiUace^ 
the  patrimony  of  his  wife,  in  Tuscany  (Wals.  51).  He  adhered  to  the 
house  of  AnjoU)  was  taken  prisoner  by  Doria  the  Arragonian  admiral,  in 
128r,  and  remained  in  captivity  till  his  death.    Jame8>  king  of  Sicily^  de- 
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city  ^e  magistrates,  clergy,  and  people,  came  out  to  receive 
him :  and  the  Milanese  forced  on  his  acceptance  valuable  pre- 
sents of  horses  and  scarlet  cloth;    At  the  foot  of 
mount  Cenis  he  was  met  by  the  count  of  Savoy:  ^^ 

and  soon  after  received  the  congratulations  of  a  body  of  Eng- 
lish knights  and  prelates.*    He  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  did 
homage  to  Philip  for  the  lands  which  '^he  held  by  right  of 
the  crown  of  France."    From  Paris  it  was  expected  that  he 
would  hasten  to  England:  but  he  was  called  back 
to  Guienne  by  the  distracted  state  of  that  pro-    q^^^^"* 
viace,  and  detained  there  till  the  conclusion  of      j„|y  26. 
the  general  council,  which  had  been  summoned         ^^^^ 
to  meet  at  Lyons.     It  was  during  this  interval        ^ay  l. 
that  he  was  challenged  to  a  tournament  by  the 
count  of  Chalons:  who,  it  was  afterwards  said,  under  the  pre* 
tence  of  doing  him  honour,  concealed  a  most  atrocious  design 
against  his  life.     The  pontiff  by  letter  earnestly 
exhorted  the  king  to  refuse,  observing  to  him  that       ^^^  ^^' 
no  motiarch  had  ever  condescended  to  tilt  at  a       ^^y  is. 
tournament;  that  such  feats  of  arms  had  been  for- 
bidden by  the  church,  on  account  of  the  murders  with  which 
they  were  frequently  disgraced;  and  that  it  was  folly  in  him 
thus  to  expose  himself  to  the  swords  of  the  assassins,  who,  he 
had  reason  to  suspect,  at  that  very  time  thirsted  for  his  blood.t 
But  Edward's  honour  was  at  stake:  on  the  ap- 
pointed day  he  entered  the  lists  attended  by  a    ^*^*^|[^*nt 
thousand  champions  partly  on  foot,  partly  on 
horseback:  and  was  met  by  his  antagonist  with  a  retinue 
nearly  double  in  number.    It  might  be,  that  the  English 
were  exasperated  by  their  suspicions,  or  that  their  opponents 
really  entertained  projects  of  bloodshed:  but  the  trial  of  skill 
and  strength  was  soon  converted  into  a  most  deadly  battle: 
Eklward^s  archers  drove  their  opponents  out  of  the  field, 
mixed  among  the  knights,  and  sometimes  cutting  the  girths 
of  their  saddles,  sometimes  ripping  up  the  bowels  of  their 
horses,  brought  the  riders  to  the  ground,  and  secured  them 
as  prisoners.     The  count  de  Chalons,  a  most  athletic  man, 
after  tilting  with  his  spear,  threw  his  arms  round  the  king's 
neck  to  pull  him  from  his  seat.     Edwai*d's  charger  sprung 

manded  for  hif  ransom  10,000  oances  of  j?old,  a  sum  which  he  knew  it  was 
impoeaible  for  him  to  pay.  See  a  letter  from  his  wife  on  the  subject,  llym, 
iL  30.    It  is  placed  by  Rymer  in  1274,  instead  of  1369,  the  true  date. 

•  Wike8,99.    West  402. 

f  R^m.  ii.  29,  30.  These  assertions  of  Gregory  seem  to  countenance  the 
saspicion  of  some  writers,  that  tlie  attempt  to  assassinate  Edward  at  Acre^ 
was  in  reality  planned  by  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  Montfort^ 
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forward  at  the  same  moment,  and  the  eount  fell  to  thegrowid. 
He  was  replaced  hj  hia  attendants:  but  his  fall  had  rendered 
him  ioeapable  of  exertion,  and  he  demanded  qoarter.  The 
king's  passion  induced  him  for  a  time  to  belabour  a  suppliaat 
enemy:  at  length  disdaining  to  receive  his  sword,  he  com- 

Erilea  him  to  surrender  to  one  of  the  foot  champions.     The 
nglish  gained  the  prize  after  a  most  dangerous  and  sangui- 
nary contest* 

Ekiward  now  began  to  think  seriously  of  retom- 
'E^!5^!!^    ing  to  England:  he  eren  issued  orders  for  the 
1274.         necessary  arrangements  preparatory  to  his  coro- 
nation, t    But  his  departure  was  again  postpcm- 
ed  for  the  discussion  of  a  subject  intimately  connected  with 
the  mercantile  interests  of  the  country.     Several  of  his  pre- 
decesors  bad  purchased  the  military  services  of  the  count  of 
Flanders  for  annuities  determinable  with  their  lives.  The  con- 
tract was  optional,  founded  on  the  basis  of  mutual  eonve^ 
nience.     But  Margaret,  the  reigning  countess,  had  assumed 
it  as  a  right,  and  had  demanded,  before  the  death  of  the  late 
king,  the  payment  of  a  long  balance  of  arrears,  amounting  to 
almost  forty  thousand  marks.     The  claim  was  indignantly 
rejected:  and  the  countess,  regardless  of  the  consequences 
either  to  herself  or  her  people,  seized  as  an  indemnification 
all  the  wool  of  Englirii  growth  in  her  dominions,  though 
three  fourths  of  it  had  ceased  to  be  Englirii  property.     Henry 
had  recourse  to  retaliation:  and  by  the  seizure  of  Flemish  ma- 
nufactures, raised  the  sum  of  eight  thousand  pounds,  which 
he  divided  among  the  sufierers  in  proportion  to  their  respec- 
tive losses.     At  the  same  time  the  king  forbade  the  exporta- 
tion of  wool  and  wool-fells  to  Flanders,  and  invited  with  the 
offer  of  a  premium  Flemish  clothiers  to  settle  in  his  domi- 
nions*    It  was,  however,  discovered,  that  through  the  agency 
of  other  foreigners,  the  prohibited  articles  were  easily  intro- 
duced into  the  country:  and  Edward,  soon  after  the  death  o( 
his  father,  had  forbidden,  under  severe  penalties,  the  expor- 
tation of  wool  altogether.     This  measure  subdued  the  obsti- 
nacy of  Margaret     The  Flemish  looms  remained  idle:  the 
manufacturers  were  reduced  to  poverty:  the  countess  herself 
lost  the  most  productive  branch  of  her  revenue. 
Jttne24.       gj^^  ^^^  solicited  an  accommodation:  and  Ed- 
ward consented  to  meet  her  son  Guy  at  Montreuil.     A  de- 
putation of  merchants  from  London  attended  to  aid  hinb  with 

•  Heming.  592.    West.  402.    Trivet,  241. 

f  Orders  were  given  to  provide  380  head  of  cattle,  430  sheep,  450  pigs, 
18  wild  boan,  2ro  flitches  of  bacon,  and  19,660  cabons  and  fowls.  Ritd. 
u.  31. 
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their  advice:  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the 

king  were  accepted :  and  Guy  submitted  to  offer  a       ^^Y^ 

puUic  apology.     With  the  Flemish  lords  he  was  introduced 

to  Edward,  who  had  assembled  around  him  his  court,  and 

the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  country.     **  Sir/'  said  Bald- 

ivin  of  Avesnes,  ^'the  count  of  Flanders  is  come  before  you 

to  declare  his  regret,  that  his  mother,  my  lady  the  countess, 

should  have  seized  the  goods  of  your  subjects.     Sh^  conceive 

ed  that  she  had  a  right  to  make  that  seizure:  but  through 

re9pect  for  you,  and  to  obtain  your  friendship,  she  promises 

to  make  full  reparation  to  the  sufferers;  and  for  the  perform^ 

ance  of  this  promise  the  count  binds  himself  and  his  posses- 

aions  to  you,  sir  king  of  England/'    Edward  replied  that  he 

accepted  the  offer  which  had  been  made  with  so  much  humi-» 

lity,  and  the  more  readily,  because  he  knew,  that  the  count 

was  at  the  time  in,  the  holy  land,  and  had  always  disapproved 

of  the  injurious  conduct  of  his  mother.     It  was  agreed  that 

the  eight  thousand  pounds  levied  on  the  goods  of  the  Flemish 

merchants,  should  be  admitted  as  a  part  of  the  reparation: 

and  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries. 

was  replaced  on  its  ancient  footing.* 

From  Montreuil  Edward  hastened  to  England,        .      ^ 
and  was  crowned  at  Westminster,  together  with  ^' 

his  consort,  t    Almost  two  years  had  elapsed  from      Aug^.  19. 
the  death  of  Henry:  a^d  yet  the  tranquillity  of    Kngr'«ca- 
the  kingdom  had  not  been  disturbed.     If  thesur-    «'»*»<>'»' 
vivers  of  the  Montfort  faction  were  disposed  to  rekindle  the 
civil  war,  they  had  been  overawed  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
council,  and  the  expected  arrival  of  the  king.     Edward  had 
now  reached  his  thirty-sixth  year.     In  person  he  was  tall, 
but  well  proportioned:  the  length  of  his  arm  gave  additional 
force  to  his  stroke;  and  when  he  was  once  placed  on  his  sad" 

Jle,  no  struggle  of  his  horse,  no  violence  of  the  enemy  could 
islodge  him  from  bis  seat     In  temper  be  was  warm  and  iras* 

•  Rym.  ii.  24.  32—34. 

f  Alexander,  king  of  Scots,  in  obedience  to  the  king's  summons,  attended 
it  the  coronation.  It  had  been  agreed  by  Richard  F.,  that  as  often  as  the 
Scottish  kings  attended  the  English  court  in  consequence  of  a  summons  to 
that  effect,  thej  should  be  received  and  accompanied  in  the  same  manner  as 
their  predecessors  had  been,  by  the  bishop,  shepiff,  and  bsrons  of  each 
county  during  their  journey,  and  should  be  paid  5/.  per  day  for  their  ex# 
pen8€S  on  the  road,  and  thirty  shillings  per  day  as  long  as  they  remained  in 
die  king's  court,  with  24  loaves,  four  sexterces  of  the  best,  and  eight  of  in* 
ferior  wine,  four  wax  tapers,  forty  better,  and  eighty  inferior  candles,  two 
pounds  of  pepper,  and  four  pounds  of  cinnamon.  Rym.  i.  87.  But  it  ap* 
pears  that  now  they  received  the  5/.  for  each  day  during  the  whole  time, 
and  probably  purchased  their  own  provisions.  Alexander  on  the  presfvit 
occasion  was  paid  175/.    Rvm.  ii.  42. 

Vol.  jit.  ^0 
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cible,  impatient  of  injury,  and  reckless  of  danger:  but  his  an- 
ger might  be  disarmed  by  submission,  and  his  temerity  seem- 
ed to  be  justified  by  success.  During  tbe  late  contest  with 
the  barons,  he  had  proved  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  and 
the  resolution  of  his  mind:  and  his  reputation  had  been  esta- 
blished among  the  admirers  of  chivah*y  by  his  prowess  in  bat- 
tles, in  tournaments,  and  in  his  expedition  to  Palestine.*  In 
ambition  he  did  not  yield  to  any  of  his  predecessors:  but  his 
ambition  aimed  at  a  very  different  object.  They  had  exhaust- 
ed their  strength  in  attempting  conquests  on  the  continent^ 
which  might  be  wrested  from  them  at  any  time  by  a  fortunate 
neighbour:  he  aspired  to  unite  in  himself  the  sovereignty  of 
the  whole  island  of  Great  Britain.  Nor  was  he  entirely  dis- 
appointed. Wales  was  incorporated  with  England :  and  tbe 
independence  of  Scotland  sought  an  asylum  in  the  midst  of 
morasses,  forests,  and  mountains.  1.  The  subjugation  of  the 
former,  2,  and  the  attempt  to  subjugate  the  latter,  will  com- 
prise the  most  interesting  occurrences  of  his  reign. 

1.  After  the  death  of  Henry,  Llewellyn,  like 
^'bd*"*  th  ^^®  other  vassals  of  the  English  throne,  had  been 
WeUh.  required  to  swear  fealty  to  the  new  monarch. 

During  Rd  ward's  absence  the  refusal  of  the  Welsh- 
man had  been  overlooked:  after  his  coronation  the  summons 
was  thrice  repeated,  and  as  often  eluded.  It  was  not  that 
Llewellyn  denied  the  right  of  the  king,  or  his  own  obligation: 
but  a  clause  in  the  last  treaty,  which  prohibited  either  party 
from  harbouring  the  enemies  of  the  other,  furnished  him  witti 
a  plausible  subject  of  complaint,  and  a  claim  of  redress. 
When  this  pretext  had  been  removed,  he  endeavoured  to  shel- 
ter himself  under  the  probability  of  dan^r  to  his  life  from 
the  malice  of  his  enemies  in  England.  Edward  adva^iced  to 
the  bordeiy  of  Wales  and  offered  him  a  safe  conduct:  but  he 
rose  in  his  demands,  and  required  conditions,  the  extrava- 
gance of  which  proved  that  they  were  asked  only  that  they 
fnight  be  rejected.  The  truth  was,  that  the  prince  aspired  to 
the  honour  of  asserting  the  independence  of  his  country,  and 
had  resolved  not  to  acknowledge  a  superior,  unless  he  were 
compelled  by  the  fortune  of  arms.  At  first  the  English  pre- 
lates and  barons  interceded  in  his  favour:  his  excuses  and  de- 
lays exhausted  their  patience:  they  pronounced  him  a  rebel, 
and  granted  a  fifteenth  towards  tlie  expenses  of  the  war.  t  The 
winter  was  employed  by  the  king  in  tempting  the  fidelity  of 

•  Heming.  1,  2.     Trivet,  238. 
t  Ryin.  ii.  3,  4.  41,  42.  58.  68.  69. 
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the  Welsh.     David,  whom,  though  a  brother, 
Lilewellyn  had  deprived  of  his  patrimony,  invited 
his  countrymen  to  the  standard  of  Edward:  and  Rees  ap 
Meredith,  the  representative  of  the  ancient  princes  of  South 
Wales,  gladly  fought  against  the  chief  of  a  rival  family.    Ed- 
ward's military  tenants  assembled  in  the  countie!S  of  Shrop- 
shire and  Cheshire:  at  Midsummer  he  crossed  the  Dee,  ad- 
vanced along  the  coast,  took  and  fortified  the  two  castles  of 
Flint,  and  Khuddlan,  obtained  possession  of  Anglesey,  and 
with  his  fleet  cut  ofi*  the  communication  between  Snowdun 
and  the  sea.     Llewellyn,  confined  to  barren  mountains  and 
forests,  soon  felt  the  privations  of  famine:  and  in 
a   few  weeks  was  compelled  to  throw  himself      ^^' 
without  reserve  on  the  mercy  of  his  adversary.    The  con- 
ditions granted  him  were,  tliat  he  should  pay  a  fine  of 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  that  he  should  cede  to  Edward  the 
full  possession  of  the  four  cantreds  between  Chester  and  the 
river  Conway,  should  hold  Anglesey  in  fee  of  the  English 
crown  by  a  yearly  rent  of  one  thousand  marks,  should  do  ho- 
mage to  the  king  at  Rhuddlan  and  in  London,  and  should  de- 
liver ten  hostages  for  his  subsequent  fidelity.  But  these  terms 
were  prescribed  (ftily  to  show  the  superiority  o{ 
the  conqueror:  and  Edward  soon  yielded  to  the       ^^' 
suggestions  of  his  own  generosity.     He  first  remitted  the  fine 
of  fifty  thousand  pounds,  next  the  yearly  rent  for  the  isle  of 
Anglesey,   then   gratuitously  returned  the  ten        ^^3 
hostages,  and  lastly,  consented  to  the  marriage  of      Sep.  19. 
Llewellyn  with  Eleanor  de  Montfort,  daughter 
to  the  late  earl  of  Leicester,  who  the  last  year,  on      ^^^  ^^' 
her  passage  to  Wales,  had  been  taken  near  Bristol,  and  con- 
ducted a  prisoner  to  the  king.* 

In  the  opinion  of  Edward  the  subjugation  of      .... 
Wales  was  now  accomplished.   He  flattered  him-s    ^oiTtcii^ 
self  that  what  he  had  begun  by  force,  he  had 
completed  by  kindness.     The  brothers  Llewellyn  and  David 
were  reconciled.     To  Llewellyn  he  had  behaved  rather  with 
the  afiection  of  a  friend  than  ^e  severity  of  an  enemy,  and 
his  letters  to  that  prince  breathed  a  spirit  of  moderation,  which 
did  honour  to  his  heart.     To  David  he  had  been  a  bounteous 
protector.     He  had  granted  him  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
extensive  estates  in  both  countries,  and  the  hand  of  Eleanor, 
daughter  to  the  earl  Ferrers.     But  he  had  formed  a  false  estit 
mate  of  the  Welsh  character  at  that  period.     Hatred  of  the 
English  had  been  bequeathed  to  the  natives  as  a  sacred  lega- 
cy by  their  fathers  through  many  generations:  nor  was  there 

•  Rym.ii.  88—92.  97.  116.  119.  125.    Hcm.i.  5.    Triv.  147, 148.  251. 
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ftn  individual,  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant,  who  was  not 
ready  at  any  time  to  draw  the  sword  for  the  independence  of 
his  country.  The  inhabitants  of  the  districts  which  had  re** 
Gently  been  ceded  to  England,  were  the  first  to  manifest  their 
discontent  They  beheld  with  grief  the  gradual  extinction  of 
their  national  usages,  the  distribution  of  the  cantreds  into 
hundreds  and  shires,  and  the  introduction  of  Enslish  laws, 
and  English  judicatures.  David,  with  all  his  obligations  to 
Edward,  appeared  dissatisfied.  His  timber  had  been  felled 
by  the  king's  orders,  to  open  a  road  through  one  of  his  forests! 
and  some  of  his  vassals  had  been  executed  by  the  justiciary 
for  murder,  though  they  had  offered  the  ransom  for  their  lives 
allowed  by  the  Welsl.  laws.  Even  Llewellyn  had,  or  pre-, 
tended  to  have,  causes  of  complaint  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  royal  officers.  Though  Edward  had  promised 
him  justice,  his  mind  was  exasperated,  and  he  lent  a  willing 
ear  to  the  inflammatory  suggestions  of  David.  Men  of  irri- 
table passions  seldom  wei^  the  consequences  against  the 
pleasure  of  revenue:  but  on  the  present  occasion  their  hopes 
were  invigorated  by  a  foolish  confidence  in  an  ancient  pre- 
dictibn  attributed  to  Merlin,  that  when  the  English  money 
should  become  circular,  the  prince  of  Wales  should  be  crown- 
ed in  London.  Edward  had  lately  issued  a  new  coinage  of 
round  half<-pennies  and  farthings,  and  had  forbidden  the  pen- 
ny to  be  any  longer  divided  into  halves  and  quarters.  Hence 
it  was  wisely  concluded  thst  the  prediction  of  the  prophet 
was  on  the  point  of  being  accomplished.* 

On  Palm  Sunday,  in  the  darkness  of  the  nieht, 
*^^1282**^  and  amid  the  howling  of  a  storm,  the  faithless 
Karch  ^3.  I^^vid  surprised  the  strong  castle  of  Hawarden. 
Roger  Clifibrd,  the  justiciary,  was  found  in  his 
bed,  was  wounded,  and  carried  a  captive  to  the  summit  of 
Snowdun:  his  knights,  esquires,  and  valets,  were  all  put  to 
the  sword.  This  was  the  signal  of  a  general  insurrection. 
Llewellyn  immediately  join^  his  brother,  and  besieged  the 
castles  of  Flint  and  Rhuddlan:  the  difierent  chieftains  assem*^ 
bled  their  families  and  dependants;  and  the  Welsh  poured 
from  their  mountains  into  the  marches,  laid  the  country  waste 
with  fire  and  sword,  and  inflicted  on  the  inhabitants,  without 
distinction  of  age  or  sex,  every  misery  that  the  ferocity  of  sa« 
vages  could  suggest  t  Edward  at  first  refused  to  believe  the 
intelligence:  repeated  messages  convinced  his  incredulity,  and 
a  strong  force  was  despatched  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  two 

•  Duns.  471.    Wikes,  lOS.    Wayeriey,  235.    Triv.  275. 
t  I^ynK  89. 96^107.    Duns.  471.    Waver.  410. 
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Castles.     The  urgency  of  the  ease  required  the  most  energe- 
tic  measures.    A  forced  loan  supplied  the  deficiency  of  the 
treasury  ;*  the  courts  of  king's  bench  and  the  exchequer 
^rere  removed  to  Shrewsbury;  and  Edward  un- 
furled the  royal  standard  at  Worcester.     He  re-       ^^^  ^^' 
duced  the  castle  of  Hope  belonging  to  David,  and  issued 
new  orders  for  his  military  tenants,  and  one  thousand  pio- 
neers to  meet  him  at  Rhuddlan.t  The  particulars     ^      g 
of  the  campaign  are  but  imperfectly  recorded. 
The  Welsh  had  added  artificial  to  the  natural  defences  of  their 
mountains;  the  king  either  could  not  or  would  not  attempt  to 
force  their  position :  and  the  loss  of  fourteen  bannerets  ac- 
knowledged by /the  English,  proves  that  this  dilatory  system 
of  warfare  Was  in  destructive  as  the  most  bloody  battle.     Ed- 
ward reduc^djinglesey:  but  the  advantage  was  balanced  by  a 
severe  dissjten     A  bridge  of  boats  had  been  hastily  thrown 
across  the  Menpi,  and  a  numerous  force  passed  from  the  island 
to- observe  the  entrenchments  of  the  enemy.     As  they  in- 
cautiously ascended  the  hill,  a  party  of  Welsh-       j^^  g 
men  suddenly  started  from  a  place  of  conceal- 
ment    Their  ap]>earance  and  shouts  intimidated  the  Eng-» 
lisl^who  fled  in  confusion  to  the  beach:  but  the  tide  had  di- 
jpided  the  bridge,  and  the, fugitives  poured  in  such  numbers 
into  the  boats  that  they  sank,  and  almost  the  whole  party  was 
lost} 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  visited  Llew- 
ellyn; and  if  the  Welsh  prince  had  listened  to    Jk^I^ 
the  advice  of  the  prelate,  he  might  have  averted       *^*  ^' 
his  own  fate,  and  that  of  his  country.     But  success  had  con* 
firmed  his  obstinacy:  he  refused  the  terms  that  were  ofiered; 
and  trusted  to  the  severity  of  the  winter  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  invading  army.  Edward  had  ordered  a  strong       ^^^  ^ 
force  to  assemble  in  the  vicinity  of  Carmarthen: 
and  Llewellyn,  leaving  the  defence  of  Snowdun  to  his  brother, 
hastened  to  Bluit  in  Radnorshire.     The  English  under  Ed- 
mund Mortimer  and  John  Gifiard  appeared  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Wye.   The  bridge  was  in  the  possession  of  the  natives; 
and  a  numerous  force  posted  on  a  neighbouring^  mountain, 

^  *  Tho  loan  was  nised  on  the  corporate  bodies  civil  and  rellg^ouB,  and 
»n  indiTiditals  known  to  poMcss  rooner.  U  was  never  repaid:  but  the  lend* 
en  were  exempted  from  the  next  subsidy  granted  by  parliament  Dunst. 
476,  477. 

f  Each  pioneer  was  to  be  furnished  with  a  strong  axe  or  hatchet,  and  to 
receiye  three  pence  per  day.    Bym,  ii.  207> 
i  Walsing.  51.    Henunr.  i.  9.    Duntt.  473.    The  bridge  was  so  broad 
Ibrty  armed  men  coula  march  OTex  it  abreast  of  each  other. 
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awaited  the  orders  of  Llewellyn,  who  having  descended  the 
hill  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  had  for 
^'  repose  or  shelter  entered  a  barn.     He  was  start- 

led by  a  sudden  shout,  but  was  told  by  his  esquire  that  it 
proceeded  from  the  guard  at  the  bridge,  which  had  succeeded 
in  repulsing  the  enemy.  In  a  few  minutes  the  banners  of 
Mortimer  (he  had  passed  the  river  by  a  ford)  were  seen  as- 
cending the  hill,  and  Adam  Frankton,  a  knight,  accidentally 
approached  the  barn.  The  prince,  though  without  armour 
and  on  foot,  did  not  shun  the  unequal  combat  He  received 
the  spear  of  his. antagonist  in  the  side:  and  Frankton,  heed- 
less of  the  quality  of  the  slain,  hastened  to  rejoin  the  army. 
The  Welsh  expected  with  impatience  the  return  of  their 
prince:  the  suspicion  of  his  death  threw  them  into  despair; 
and  two  thousand  are  said  to  have  fallen  by  the  swords  of 
the  assailants.  After  the  battle  Frankton  returned  to  ex- 
amine  the  individual  whom  he  had  slain.  It  was  discovered 
to  be  Llewellyn:  and  on  his  person  were  found  hi9  private 
signet,  and  a  mysterious  list  of  feigned  names,  supposed  to 
designate  certain  traitors  in  the  English  army.  His  head  was 
forwarded  to  Edward  at  Rhuddlan,  who  commanded  it  to  be 
sent  to  London  and  fixed  on  the  Tower.  To  verify  or  ridi- 
cule the  prediction  of  Merlin,  it  was  encircled  with  a  wreath 
of  silver  or  ivy.* 

.  The    independence  of   Wales    expired   witli 
A"^.?^|^     Llewellyn.     As  soon  as  his  death  was  known, 
ther.  ^"      '    ^^®  other  chieftains  hastened  to  make  their  sub- 
mission, and  were  received  with  kindness  by  the 
l28o.         policy  of  Edward.     David  alone  held  back.     He 
hesitated  to  throw  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
man,  whom  he  had  so  cruelly  offended,  and  resolved  to  trust 
for  safety  to  his  own  fortune  and  ingenuity.     His  castle  of 
Bere,  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  morass,  was  deemed  almost 
impregnable:   but  he  preferred  the  asylum  offered  by  the 
mountains  and  forests,  and  during  six  months  eluded  the 
vigilance  and  pursuit  of  his  enemies.     But  no  retreat  could 
Jun  21        secure  him  from  the  perfidy  of  his  own  country- 
men.    They  hunted  him  from  rock  to  rock,  made 
him  prisoner  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  conducted  him 
in  chains  to  the  castle  of  Rhuddlan.     It  was  in  vain  that  he 
solicited  permission  to  cast  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  con- 
queror.    Edward  had  resolved  not  to  forgive :  but  dared  not 
expose  his  resolution  to  the  proof  of  an  interview.     For  the 

•  Rym.  ii.  223—325.     Hcmin|f.  1.  11.  12.     West.  411.    Wals.  SO. 
Knyghtoii,  1465. 
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trial  of  the  unfortunate  prince  a  parliament  was  called  at 
Shrewsbury,  and  the  laneuage  of  the  summons  fully  disclosed 
the  feelings  and  object  of  the  king.  It  described  the  hostility 
and  restlessness  of  the  Welsh,  their  repeated  infraction  of 
treaties,  their  sanguinary  and  destructive  incursions,  charges 
which  perhaps  with  equal  truth  might  have  b^n  urged  against 
their  accusers:  and  then  painted  in  strong  colours  the  in- 
gratitude of  David,  who,  an  orphan  and  exile,  had  found  in 
the  king  a  parent  and  protector,  had  received  from  him  pos- 
sessions  and  retainers,  and  had  been  raised  by  him  to  the 
first  dignities  in  his  court*  The  Welsh  prince 
was  arraigned  before  the  peers,  eleven  earls,  and  ^^* 
one  hundred  barons,  and  was  unanimously  adjudged  **  to  be 
drawn  to  the  gallows  as  a  traitor  to  the  king  who  had  made 
him  a  knight;  to  be  hanged  as  the  murderer  of  the  gentlemen 
taken  in  the  castle  of  Hawarden;  to  have  his  bowels  burnt, 
because  he  had  profaned  by  assassination  the  solemnity  of 
Christ's  passion;  and  to  have  his  quarters  dispersed  through 
the  country,  because  he  had  in  difTerent  places  compassed  the 
death  of  his  lord  the  king."  This  sentence,  which  for  cen- 
turies has  been  the  legal  sentence  in  cases  of  high  treason, 
was  literally  carried  into  execution.!  The  fate  of  David,  con- 
sidered only  as  the  champion  of  his  country's  independence, 
may  excite  our  pity:  but  that  pity  will  soon  be  checked  by 
the  recollection  of  his  perfidy,  ingratitude,  and  crimes. 

Edward  spent  more  than  a  year  in  Wales,  or 
near  the  borders,  that  he  might  secure  the  per-  ^*^*j*^*°'* 
manency  of  his  conquest  To  coerce  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Snowdun,  the  most^ intractable  of  the  natives,  he  for- 
tified the  castles  of  Conway  and  Carnarvon,  and  distributed 
the  lands  around  them  among  the  most  powerful  of  the  Eng- 
lish barons.  But  his  great  object  was  to  conciliate  and  civil- 
ize.  The  stern  features  of  an  enemy  subsided  into  the  milder 
aspect  of  a  legislator,  who  avoided  whatever  might  unneces- 
sarily shock  the  prejudices  of  his  new  subjects,  offered  his 
peace  and  protection  to  all  without  distinction,  and  allowed 
them  to  retain  their  lands  subject  to  the  same  services,  by 
which  they  had  been  held  of  their  native  princes.  At  the 
same  time,  to  allure  them  from  the  roving  manner  of  life  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed,  he  established  corporate 
bodies  of  merchants  in  the  principal  towns;  and  to  restrain 

•  Rym.  ii.  247. 

t  Dun»t  475.  Heming.  1. 13.  The  tragedy  was  terminated  by  a  ridi- 
culous dispute  between  the  citizens  of  Winchester  and  York,  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  right  shoulder  of  the  prince.  It  was  in  reality  a  point  of  pre- 
cedency, an4  decided  by  the  council  in  favour  of  Winchester.    Waver.  2*K. 
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their  habits  of  violence  and  bloodshed,  introduced  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  English  courts,  divided  the  country  into 
shires  and  hundreds,  and  issued  new  forms  of  writs  adaptfsd 

to  the  Welsh  manners  and  tenures. ''^    It*  might 

Birth  of  the    be  the  effect  of  policy,  it  was  more  probably 

prince  of       owing  to  the  king^s  stay  in  the  country,  that  in 

1284.         ^^^  castle  of/iarnarvon,  Eleanor  was  delivered  of 

April  35.      her  son  Edward.     The  natives  claimed  the  child 

as  their  countryman:  and  when  he  was  afterwards 
declared  prince  of  Wales,  joyfully  hailed  the  event,  as  if  it 
had  proclaimed  the  restoration  of  their  independence,  t 

From  the  final  pacification  of  Wales  to  the 
The^ngiB  commencement  of  the  troubles  in  Scotland, 
be^cnfo-  elapsed  an  interval  of  four  years,  one  of  which 
reign  prin-  was  spe^t  by  ^ ward  in  England  in  legislatiag 
ces.  for  his  own  subjects,  the  rest  on  the  continent  io 

the  difficult  but  honourable  office  of  arbitrator  be- 
tween the  kings  of  France,  Arragon,  and  Sicily,  Charles  of 
Anjou  had, been  for  some  years  in  the  peaceable  possession  of 
Sicily:  it  was  stolen  from  him  by  the  cunning  of  Peter  the 
king  of  Arragon.  That  prince  had  pretended  to  undertake  a' 
crusade  against  the  infidels,  and  sailed  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tunis:  at  the  instigation  of  those  who  were  in  the  secret, 
the  Sicilians  suddenly  rose  and  murdered  every  Frenchman 
in  the. five  cities  of  the  inland:  and  the  king  of  Arragon  as- 
cended without  opposition  the  throne  of  Sicily.  It  was  a 
bold  and  dangerous  measure.  Whatever  might  be  the  griefs 
of  the  natives,  the  blood  of  eight  thousand  fellow-creatures 
fixed  an  indelible  stain  on  their  cause,  and  that  of  their  new 
monarch:  the  pope,  who  claimed  both  Sicily  and  Arragon  as 
fiefs  of  his  see,  excommunicated  the  assassins  and  their  pro- 
tector: Charles,  who  still  retained  the  south  of  Italy,  invited 
to  his  standard  adventurers  from  every  country:  and  Philip 
of  France,  accepting  from  the  pontifi*  the  donation  of  Arragoa 
for  his  younger  son,  entered  Catalonia  with  an  army  of  seventy^ 
thousand  men.  The  fortune  or  abilities  of  Peter  were  a  matcU 
for  all  his  enemies.     The  papal  sentence  he  set  at  nought:  he 

*  See  the  statutiim  Wallix,  published  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Statutes 
at  lai^,  App.  p.  3.  From  it  we  learn  that  the  ancient  laws  of  Wales  bore 
very  hard  upon  females.  No  dower  was  allowed  to  widows,  nor  could 
dau^iters  succeed  to  the  lands  of  their  fathers.  On  the  first  of  these  heads 
the  king  introduced  the  custom  of  England;  on  tiie  second  be  aUowed  the 
lands  to  be  divided  as  formerly  among  the  sons,  but  excepted  bastards  from 
the  division,  and  determined  that  in  failure  of  male  issue  the  inheritance 
should  descend  to  the  females.     Ibid.  p.  11. 

.f  Wals.  52.    Trivet,  26L    I  know  nothing  of  the  massaore  of  the  bards, 
a  fiction  to  which  we  owe  Gray's  celebrated  ode. 
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committed  the  defence  of  Sicily  to  Doria,  who  destroyed  the 
French  fleets  aud  made  prisoner  the  prince  of  Salerno^  the 
son  of  Charles  of  Anjou;  and  he  compelled  Philip,  after  wast- 
ing his  forces  among  the  Pyrenees,  to  retire  precipitately 
into  France.     While  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
was  thus  convulsed  by  the  ambition  of  these         ^^^' 
princes,  the  same  year  consigned  them  all  to  the  tranquillity 
of  the  grave.     Philip  III.  left  his  crown  to  his  son  Philip 
IV.,  a  youth  in  his  seventeenth  ye|ir:  Peter  was  succeeded  in 
Arragon  by  his  son  Alphonso,  in  Sicily  by  his  son  James: 
the  prince  of  Salerno,  the  heir  to  the  pretensions  of  the  house 
of  Anjou,  was  still  a  captive  in  the  possession  of 
the  latter.    The  Flinch  regency  invited  Edward         ^^^' 
to  assume  the  office  of  mediator:  nor  was  it  difficult  to  recon- 
cile Philip  and  Alphonso,  who  had  not  inherited  the  irritation 
of  their  fathers.     First  an  armistice,  afterwards  a 
peace  was  concluded  by  the  good  offices  of  the       ^^^ 
king  of  England*     To  obtain  the  freedom  of  the  prince  of 
Salerno  was  a  more  aniuous  task,  and  cost  Edward  several 
journeys,  and  repeated  negociations.     It  was  at 
last  effected,  but  on  conditions  which  secured  to       o^f ^2r 
James  the  undisputed  possession  of  his  kingdom. 
Charles,  however,  when  he  had  obtained  his  liberty,  eluded 
every  obligation,  was  crowned  king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  and 
sought  to  remove  his  rival  by  force  of  arms.     The  issue  of 
the  contest  might  have  been  doubtful:  but,  by  the  death  of 
Alphonso,  James  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Arragon,  and 
with  the  united  power  of  the  two  kingdoms,  was  able  to  de- 
feat all  the  efforts  of  the  house  of  Anjou.* 

While  Edward  was  thus  employed  in  the  con-     Succcgtion 
cerns  of  foreign  states,  the  people  of  England    I?****^  ^^ 
complained  that  he  neglected  the  interests  of  his     Scotland. 
own  kingdom.     The  refusal  of  a  supply  by  the         1389. 
parliament  admonished  him  to  return:  and  he  soon      ^^K-  ^^' 
found  in  the  unfortunate  situation  of  Scotland  an  ample  field 
for  the  exerciseof  his  policy  and  ambition.  His  sister  Margaret 
had  been  dead  fifteen  years.     She  had  borne  her  husband  the 
kingof  Scotland  two  sons,  Alexanderand  David,and  a  daughter, 
Margaret,  married  to  Eric  kingof  Norway :  and  Alexander  con- 
soled his  widowhood  with  the  expectation  of  transmitting  the 
crown  to  his  lineal  descendants.  Butin  1281  David  died:  tnree 
years  later  Margaret,  and  within  twelve  months  after  Margaret, 
the  young  Alexander  sunk  into  the  grave.    The  afflicted  father, 

*  See  the  tedious  oej^ociationi  on  these  aubjecti  in  Rymer,  torn.  ii.  from 
p.  317  to  470. 

Vol,  Iff.  21 
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at  the  request  of  his  nobility,  consented  to  take  a' second  wife: 

and  soon  after  his  marriage  with  Jolette,  the  daughter  of  the 

count  of  Dreuxy  was  accidentally  killed  by  a  fall 

M^^hfiG       ^^^  ****  horse.     The  crown  of  course  devolved 
to  his  grandchild,  an  infant,  a  female,  and  a  fo- 
reigner, Margaret,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Norway,  about 
three  years  of  age*     Before  the  death  of  Alexander  she  had 
been  declared  heir  apparent:  her  right  was  now  acknowledg- 
ed by  the  states  of  the  kingdom;  and  a  council  of  regency 
was  appointed  to  execute  in  her  name  the  duties  of  royalty. 
Eric,  anxious  for  the  interests  of  his  daughter,  solicited  in  her 
favour  the  protection  of  Edward,  who,  soon  af- 
1289.         ^j.  j^jg  i^tm^  to  England,  wrote  to  the  prelates;, 

nobles,  and  commonalty  of  Scotland,  requiring 
them  to  obey  the  government  of  the  regents,  and  announcing 
that  he  should  send  a  deputation  from  his  council  to  inquire 
into  the  actual  state  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  same  day  was 
signed  the  treaty  of  Salisbury,  by  the  deputies  of  Ensland, 
Scotland,  and  Norway.  It  was  agreed  that  Eric  should  send 
his  daughter  to  Britam,  free  from  every  matrimonial  engage- 
ment: that  Edward  should  deliver  her  in  the  same  state  to 
the  Scots,  whenever.  Scotland  should  be  restored  to  tranquil- 
lity, and  security  should  be  given  that  they  <<  would  not  marry 
her  but  according  to  the  ordinance,  will,  and  advice  of  the 
king  of  England,  and  with  the  assent  of  the  king  of  Norway;" 
that  all  matters  relating  to  the  state  and  reformation  of  the 
kingdom  should  be  referred  to  a  council  of  English,  Scottish^ 
and  Norwegian  commissioners:  and  that  whenever  any  differ- 
ence of  opinion  arose  between  the  latter,  the  decision  should 
depend  on  the  judgment  of  the  Englirii.  *  But  the  great  object 
of  Edward  was  to  marry  the  young  queen  to  his  eldest  son. 

The  consent  of  her  father  was  easily  obtained: 
j^lt^'iQ      the  pope  granted  the  necessary  diq>ensation;  and 

the  Scottish  parliament  was  induced  by  the  king's 
J  1  18  agents  to  make  the  first  official  proposal.  In  the 
^  '  treaty  of  marriage  the  liberties  and  independence 
of  Scotland  were  secured  with  the  most  scrupulous  jealousy : 
but  an  article  was  added,  providing  that  none  of  its  conditions 
should  be  explained  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rights  previously 
belonging  to  either  crown.t    This  prospect,  however,  so 

•  Rvm.  ii.  445, 446. 

f  The  Scots  were  aware  of  the  pretensions  of  the  GngUah  kings  to  the 
feudal  superioritv  of  the  crown  of  Scotland:  and  to  satisfy  their  jeuousy,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  rights,  laws,  liberties,  and  customs  of  Sc^otland  should  be 
inviolably  observed:  that  the  kingdom  should  remain  separate,  divided, 
free,  and  witliout  subjection;  and  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  either  party 
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flattering  to  the  hopes,  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  both 
kingdoms,  was  speedily  closed.  The  maul  of  Norway  (so 
she  was  called)  was  of  too  delicate  a  constitution  to  bear  the 
fatigues  of  the  voyage,  and  was  compelled  to  land  in  one  o.f 
the  Orkneys;  where  she  sickened  and  recovered, 
relapsed,  and  died.  Her  death  was  to  her  sub- 
jects the  source  of  numerous  calamities:  and  the  revolutions 
which  followed,  served  to  convert  -the  ancient  rivalship  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland  into  the  bitterest  and  most  last- 
ins  animosity.* 

By  the  demise  of  Margaret  the  posterity  of 
the  three  last  kings  of  Scotland,  William,  Alex-  iJ^ton. 
ander  II.  and  Alexander  III.  had  become  ex- 
tinct: and  no  fewer  than  thirteen  claimants  aj^ared,  who, 
with  one  exception,  founded  their  pretensions  to  the  crown 
on  their  legitimate  or  spurious  descent  from  the  royal  family. 
Of  these  one  derived  hia  right  from  an  usurper,  six  from  ille^ 
gitimate  children,  and  two  from  a  sister  of  William  the  lion. 
Eric  king  of  Norway,  demanded  to  be  considered  as  heir  to 
his  daughter  the  deceased  queen.  In  disposing  of  these  ten 
claims  there  could  be  little  difficulty:  the  true  heir  was  to  be 
sought  among  the  descendants  of  David  earl  of  Huntingdon, 
the  brother  of  king  William.  From  Margaret  the  eldest  of 
his  daughters  was  sprung  John  Baliol  lord  of  Galloway,  from 
Isabella  the  second,  Robert  Bruce,  lord  of  Annandale,  and 
from  Ada  the  thirds  John  Hastings  lord  of  Abergavenny. 
The  latter,  while  the  posterity  of  the  other  sisters  was  living, 
could  only  pretend  to  a  share  in  the  succession,  if  it  were  di- 
visible: nor  could  Bruce  have  opposed  the  claim  of  Baliol^ 
the  descendant  of  the  elder  sister,  had  he  not  been  the  grand- 

without  issue,  should  be  restored  to  the  right  heir,  wholly,  freely,  absdute* 
)y  and  without  any  subjection.  At  the  same  time,  however,  Edward  in- 
serted three  clauses,  which  **  saved  to  him  and  all  others  the  rights  belong 
ing"  to  him  or  them  before  the  date  of  the  treaty,  or  which  ought  to  belong 
afterwards:  so  that  by  the  treaty  itself  nothing  could  either  be  acquured  or 
lost  by  the  Idng  of  EngUnd,  his  heirs,  or  any  one  else."  Rym.  ii.  483. 
These  dauses  placed  the  claims  of  the  two  crowns  on  their  original  foot- 

'^•'  ftyxxLu.  445.  471—474.482-489^  1090. 1091. 
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son,  while  BaKol  was  only  the  great,  grandson  of  David.* 
The  point  therefore  to  be  decided  was,  whether  the  crown 
belonged  of  right  to  the  representative  of  the  elder  daughter, 
though  more  remote  by  one  degree,  or  to  the  representatiTe 
of  the  second  daughter,  because  he  was  nearer  by  one  degree. 
At  the  present  day  it  would  not  bear  a  dispute:  but  in  that 
age  the  law  of  descents  was  not  uniformly  observed,  and  in 
many  cases  power  had  as  much  influence  as  justice  in  deter« 
mining  the  succession.  The  prospect  of  the  evils  to  which 
Scotland  was  exposed  from  the  competition  of  so  many  claim* 
ants,  appalled  every  well-wisher  to  his  country:  and  the 
states  wisely  determined  to  refer  the  controversy  to  the  king 
of  t^ngland,  as  a  judge  whose  equity  had  been  acknowledged 
by  the  greatest  princes  in  Europe,  and  whose  power  was 
equal  to  the  task  of  enforcing  obedience  to  his  decision.! 

By  Edward  the  office  was  willingly  accepted; 
^jj?^,  not,  however,  as  an  appointment  emanating  from 

impaiorhy.  ^^  election  of  others,  but  as  a  right  inherent  in 
his  own  crown.  The  cognizance  of  the  cause  be- 
longed to  him,  so  he  pretended,  because  he  was  the  superior 
lord  of  Scotland,  whose  kings  reigned  as  his  vassals.  The 
Scottish  writers  have  warmly  inveighed  against  the  ambition 
of  the  prince,  who  thus  attempted  to  impose  on  their  country 
the  chain  of  feudal  subjection:  but  their  invectives  appear  to 
be  pounded  less  on  sound  reasoning  than  in  national  par- 
tiality.    It  is  certain  that  for  almost  four  centuries  the  kings 

^  Hie  claims  of  these  three  competiton  will  be  best  understood  ftom  the 
following  table: 

Dayii}  1.  king. 

I 

.    Heiiry»  prince  of  Scotland. 

, I 

Malcolm  IV.  king.  William,  king.     Dayid,  earl  of  Huntingdon. 

Aletander  IT.  king. 

I 

Alexander  1IT.  king. 

I 

Maigaret«*Eric,  king  of  Norway. 
Margaret,  the  maid'of  Norway. 


1.  MBrpa-cc-iAkii  of  Gallovaj.  8.  I«Im«]i»1IoIi.  Bnwi.          3.  AlbL--II.  BtaC- 

Denrorgild^.  John  Baliol.  Robert  Bruce.              Heniy  Hastings. 

John  Baliol.  John  Hastinn. 
f  Hemmg.  30. 
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of  Eogland  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  the  homage  and 
fealty  of  the  kiogs  of  Scotland.  The  object,  indeed,  of  that 
homage  was  a  matter  of  controversy.  The  former  ctaimed  it 
for  the  crown  of  Scotland:  the  latter  pretended  to  render  it 
for  lands  held  under  the  crown  of  England.*  Both  were 
equally  obstinate:  and  generally,  to  avoid  an  appeal  to  the 
swcnrd,  the  homage  was  performed  and  accepted  with  mutual 
reservations,  which  saved  to  each  party  his  respective  rights. 
IVhen  William  the  lion  became  the  captive  of  Henry  II.  he 
was  compelled  to  purchase  his  liberty  by  an  acknowledgment, 

E'ven  under  his  seal  and  the  seals  of  the  Scottish  prelates  and 
krons,  that  he  held  his  kingdom  as  a  fief  under  the  king  of 

*  On  this  queition,  which  was  bo  fiercely  debated  a  century  i^po^  and  has 
now  subsided  into  a  mere  historical  problem,  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  a 
few  observations.— 1.  If  the  reader  turns  back  to  the  preceding  pages  (vol. 
i.  p.  180,  note— p.  186,  note — p.  194,  note— p.  195,  nete-^p.  206.  p. 
338.)  he  will,  I  think,  find  sufficient  reason  to  believe  on  the  testimony 
of  contemporary  or  almost  contemporary  writers,  that  the  princes  with  the 
people  of  the  Scots  were  repeateclly  compelled  to  own  themselves  the  vas- 
sals of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  and  that,  too,  before  they  held  any  lands  of 
the  ]£i^;iish  crown.— 2.  If  we  may  believe  hntorians,  who  lived  at  the  time, 
and  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  real  (act,  Malcolm  did  homageibr  his  crown 
to  Wilham  the  conqueror  (Hist.  ii.  29.  note)  and  also  to  his  successor, 
William  Rufus  (Ibid.  69).    But  when  he  was  required  to  appear  before 
William's  court,  he  replied  that  the  kings  of  Scotland  were  accustomed  to 
do  right  to  the  kings  of  England  only  on  the  borders,  and  in  a  court  com- . 
posed  of  the  barons  of  bou  realms.  (Ibid.  70)»—3,  Under  Henry  I.  the 
h)yal  families  of  the  two  kingdoms  became  allied  by  intermarriages.  David 
king  of  Scotland,  was  frequently  in  England,  did  homage  to  Henry,  and  as- 
sisted at  different  g^reaticouncils  as  the  first  of  the  peers.    Later  Scottish 
writers  maintain  tluit  he  did  this  as  eari  of  Huntingdon,  English  writers  that 
he  did  it  as  Ung  of  Scotland.— 4.  During  the  ci^  wars  between  Stephen 
and  Matilda  he  seized  the  three  northern  counties,  and  added  them  to  his 
dominions.    But  his  successor  Malcolm  was  compelled  to  restore  them  to 
Heiuy  U.  He  did  homage,  and  accompanied  his  lord,  the  king  of  England, 
in  his  expe<Ution  into  Fnmce.    William  succeeded  Malcolm,  and  also  did 
homage,  but  joining  Henry's  sons  in  their  rebeUton^  was  made  prisoner. 
HeniY  extorted  Irom  him  a  new  oath  of  allegiance,  in  which  he  became  the 
vassal  of  the  Enriish  crown  against  all  manner  of  men  whonisoever,  accord- 
ing to  the  new  rorms  invented  by  Uie  feudal  lawyers.    There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  did  homage  for  his  kingdom  (Hist  ii.  224).—^.  From  this  last 
acknowledgment  he  purchased  a  release  of  Richard  l«,  and  thus  replaced 
the  question  on  its  ancient  footing  (Ibid.  251.  note).    But  John,  Henry, 
and  Edward,  still  required  homage  from  him  and  his  successor^  as  kings  of 
Scotland:  and  filey,  diough  they  did  homage,  yet  contrived  to  do  it  in  si^ch 
manner  as  to  be  able  to  assert  that  they  had  not  done  it  for  their  crown 
XHist.  iii.  25.  77.  118).— 6.  Hence  the  real  fact  in  my  opinion  is,  that 
^e  Scots»  aa  the  weaker  people,  were  on  many  occasions  compelled  to 
submit  to  their  more  powerful  neiriiboun:  that  their  kings  oAen  did  homage 
far  their  crowna»  and  as  often  took  the  advantage  of  a  disputed  succession, 
or  a  civil  war,  to  reassert  their  independence:  and  that,  while  the  kings  of 
Eng^md  on  ^e  one  part  constantly  advanced  their  claim  of  superioriQr,  the 
longs  of  Scotland  on  the  other  were  careful  to  elude  or  deny  it,  at  often  aa 
dieydunt. 
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EnglaDd:  but  the  poverty  of  Richard  induced  him  to  return 
this  concession  to  that  prince  for  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
marks,  and  to  replace  the  rights  of  each  crown  on  their  origi- 
nal footing.*  His  successors,  John  and  Henry  HI.  not  only 
asserted,  but  if  we  may  believe  the  latter,  actually  enforceid 
their  claim,  and  received  homage  for  the  Scottish  crown  from 
William,  Alexander  H.,  and  Alexander  HI.  When  Edward 
ascended  the  throne,  the  dispute  had  been  revived.  For  four 
years  Alexander  resisted:  at  last  he  offered  to  do  homage  sim- 
ply and  without  any  condition.  The  proposal  was  accepted: 
and  the  Scottish  king  on  his  knees,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
English  prelates  and  barons,  said :  <<  I,  Alexander,  king  of 
Scotland,  become  the  lidge  man  of  the  lord  Edward,  king  of 
England,  against  all  men/'  ^^And  I,"  replied  Edward^ 
<(  receive  you  as  such,  saving  the  claim  and  right  which  I  and 
my  successors  have  to  the  homage  of  you  and  your  successors 
for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  when  we  shall  choose  to  require 
it'^t  To  the  Scots  therefore  the  demand  of  Edward  on  the 
present  occasion  could  not  be  new  or  unexpected.  He  a^ked 
no  more  than  what  he  and  his  predecessors  had  maintained  to 
be  their  right  He  might  perhaps  have  displayed  more  ge- 
nerosity, if  he  had  waived  his  claim,  till  the  throne  of  Scot- 
land had  a  prince  to  support  its  pretensions :  but  he  is  not  to 
be  condemned  of  injustice,  because  he  seized  the  most  favour- 
able moment  for  the  exercise  of  a  prerogative,  which  he  was 
convinced  belonged  to  his  crown. 

The  king,  by  circular  letters,  had  announced 
k^^'l^dc-  ^^^  pretensions  to  the  prelates,  barons,  and  com- 
his^pen-  naonalty  of  Scotland,  and  summoned  them  to  meet 
ority.  him  at  Norham  on  the  borders  of  the  two  king- 

doms.    Edward  took  up  his  residence  in   the 
J^^\q        castle,  attended   by  his  barons  of  the  northern 
^  counties:  the  Scots  assembled  at  Upsetlington,  on 

the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tweed.  On  the  appointed  day,  in 
the  church  of  Norham,  Brabanzon,  the  English  justiciary,  ad- 
dressed the  states  of  Scotland  on  the  part  of  the  king,  inform- 
ing them  that  Edward  was  come  to  decide  the  great  cause  of 
the  succession  to  their  crown:  that  he  wished  to  avail  him- 
self of  their  knowledge  and  advice:  and  that  as  a  preliminary 

*  In  the  oni^nal  charter,  lUchsurd  reqaires  that  William  Jiobia  fiiciat  inte- 
gpre  et  plenarie  quicquid  rex  Scotix  Ifalcolmus  inter  ejaa  antecessoribus 
iHWtris  de  jure;  fecit  et  de  jure  facere  debuit.  Kjrm.  L  64.  In  the  copy 
transmitted  to  us  hj  Fordiin,  after  antecessoribus  noatris  are  interpolated 
the  words  pro  teiris  suis  in  Anglia.  Ford.  Scotichr.  i.  501.  It  is  certain 
that  the  homa^  was  performed  long  before  the  Scottish  kings  pofsessed 
any  lands  in  England. 

t  Rym.  ii.  126. 
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he  required  them  to  acknowledge  him  for  their  feudal  and 
direct  superior.     The  next  day  was  assigned  for 
their  answer:  when  they  requested  a  further  de-  ^ 

lay,  that  they  might  be  able  to  consult  those  prelates  and 
barons,  who  had  not  yet  arrived.  The  request  was  granted : 
an  instrument,  containing  the  proofs  of  the  alleged  superiority 
of  the  English  kings,  was  delivered  into  their  hands,  and  they 
were  required  to  produce  their  objections,  if  they  had'  any,  on 
the  first  day  of  June,  when  Edward  would  be  ready  to  do 
them  justice.*  The  first  of  June  passed,  nor  was  any  counter- 
plea  put  in  on  the  part  of  the  Scots:  on  the  second 
the  bishop  of  Bath,  the  chancellor,  crossed  'the  ^ 

Tweed  to  Upsetlington,  recapitulated  tlie  previous  proceed- 
ings* and  added,  that  since  the  king's  claim  had  not  been  op- 
posed, Edward  would  proceed  to  exercise  it  by  hearing  and 
determining  the  cause.     He  therefore  called  on  Robert  Bruce 
to  say,  whether  he  were  ready  to  abide  by  the  decision  of 
the  king  of  England  as  sovereign  lord  of  Scotland.     Bruce 
(and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Bruce  was  the  first)  replied 
in  the  affirmative.     The  same  question  was  then  put  to  the 
other  competitors  present,  and  from  all  the  same  answer  was 
received.     Baliol,  however,  did  not  appear.    Perhaps  he  was 
unwilling  to  acquiesce  in  the  degradation  of  the  Scottish 
crown :  perhaps  he  courted  popularity  by  an  effected  delay. 
When  on  the  following  mornine  he  was  asked  the 
same  question,  he  hesitated,  retired  to  consult  his         ^^^  * 
friends,  and  returning  at  last  gave  a  full,  but  apparently  a  re- 
luctant, assent.     The  assembly  proceeded  immediately  to  tlie 
church  of  Norham,  where  they  were  joined  by  Edward. 
The  chancellor,  in  a  set  speech,  asserted  the  king's  claim,  and 
declared  his  intention  to  do  strict  justice  to  each  of  the  com- 
petitors: Edward  repeated  the  same  thing  in  nearly  the  same 
words:  and  the  difierent  claimants  publicly  signed  an  instru- 
ment, in  which  they  professed  themselves  willing  to  receive 
judgment  from  the  king,  in  virtue  of  his  right  as  superior 
lord.     It  was  unanimously  resolved  that  each 
suitor  should  in  the  first  instance  exhibit  his       Jun«5« 
proofs  before  a  council,  consisting  of  forty  Scots,  named  by 
Baliol  and  Comyn,  of  forty  others  selected  by  Bruce,  and  of 
twenty-four  Englishmen,  to  be  appointed  by  Edward.     All 
the  parties  agreed  that  this  council  should  hold       j       g 
its  sittings  at  Berwick:  but  as  they  differed  with 

*  The  time  allotted  was  three  weeks,  reckoning  from  the  tenth  of  May» 
and  consequently  ending  on  the  last  day  of  May.  Some  mistakes  have 
arisen  frotn  <he  supposition  that  it  ended  on  the  1st  of  June.    Byirt.  ii.  544. 
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respect  to  the  time,  the  king  interposed,  and  fixed  the  first 
session  for  the  second  of  August  In  the  mean  time,  that  he 
might  be  enabled  to  put  his  judgment  in  execution,  the  re- 
m  fS^^^  Ai^d  wardens  of  the  royal  castles  resigned 
^^  '  their  respective  charges  into  his  hands,  and  all 
the  military  tenants  of  the  Scottish  crown  swore  fealty  to  him 
as  superior  lord  of  Scotland.* 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  Edward  sent 
MiS'aSd      ^'®  envoys,  John  of  St  John  and  Rogw  L'Es- 
Bruce.  ^        trange  to  Rome,  to  obtain  from  Nicholas  IV.  a 
confirmation  of  the  recognition  which  had  been 
made  by  the  competitors,  that  the  Scottish  crown  was  de- 
pendant OB  that  of  England.    The  pontiff,  having  consulted 
the  cardinals,  returned  a  civil  but  positive  refusal. 
1292.         jjg  ^^  anxious,  be  said,  to  comply  with  the  royal 

March  1.  .  .  «        ',.  '  .  "^  "^  i  j  -^  v  • 

wishes,  as  far  as  his  conscience  would  permit  him: 
but  the  superiority  of  Edward  was  a  delicate  and  dangerous 
question,  which  might  lead  to  many  serious  evils,  and  which 
involved  the  interests  of  numbers  both  among  the  clergy  and 
laity.  Neither  could  he  approve  of  any  measure,  which 
might  injure  the  rights  of  individuals,  and  in  particular  <<  that 
right  which  the  Roman  church  itself  possessed  in  the  king- 
dom of  Scotland^'.!  This  check  did  not  arrest  the  ambition  of 
Edward,  who  at  the  appointed  time  hastened  to  Berwick  to 
receive  the  report  of  die  council.  But  its  members,  divided 
2  by  party  views  or  personal  interests,  and  con- 
founded by  the  number  of  the  competitors  and 
the  multiplicity  of  the  pleadings,  had  come  to  no  determina- 
tion. To  abridge  the  proceedings,  he  ordered  them  to  con- 
fine their  attention  in  the  first  place  to  the  cases  of  Baliol  and 
Bruce;  and  when  they  had  disposed  of  the  claims  of  these,  to 
Oct  14  revert  to  those  of  the  other  suitors.  After  an  in- 
terval of  four  months  the  delegates  appeared  before 
the  king  in  a  parliament  of  both  nations  at  the  same  place^ 
and  in  answer  to  their  petition  for  instructions,  were  told  that 
the  succession  to  the  crown  was  regulated  by  the  same  laws 
as  the  succession  to  earldoms,  baronies,  and  all  other  imparti- 
ble tenures.  Baliol  and  Bruce  now  appeared  before  them. 
The  latter  maintained  that  with  regard  to  the  inheritance  of 
subjects,  the  first  born  might  be  preferred  to  oth^v:  but  that 
in  the  succession  to  a  kingdom,  an  impartible  inheritance,  the 
prerogative  of  primogeniture  must  by  the  law  of  nature  yield 
to  proximity  of  blood:  that  he  was  a  degree  nearer  than  Ba- 

•-Hym.  ii.  54^—580. 

I  Nolentes  quoque  aliquorum  juri,  et  specialiter  Juri  quod  in  re^o  ipso 
Romana  habet  ecclema,  derof^.    Apud  R«ynald»  u.  456. 
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liol  to  David  their  common  ancestor:  that  Dervorgild,  BalioPs 
mother,  who  had  resigned  her  right  to  her  son,  was  indeed 
in  the  same  degree  with  himself,  hut  that,  when  (he  proximity 
of  blood  was  equah,  the  male  was  always  preferred  to  the 
female.  Baliol  urged  on  the  contrary,  that  by  the  law  and 
etistoni  both  of  Englnnd  and  Scotland,  whenever  the  inherit- 
ance was  indivisible,  it  de<icended  to  all  the  heirs  of  the  elder 
branch,  before  it  could  devolve  on  any  one  of  the  younger 
branch:  and  therefore, since  he  was  sprung  from  Margaret  the 
elder  sister,  ar>d  Bruce  from  Isabella  the  younger,  his  claim 
ivas  preferable  to  that  of  his  competitor.* 

The  delegates  now  made  their  report,  and  Ed- 
ward laid  it  before  the  united  parliament  of  thb    ^"^^^l^.*" 
two  nations.    To  simplify  the  subject,  the  abstract    ^  ^^' 

question  was  asked,  whether  the  crown  descended  in  the  or- 
der of  birth,  or  was  hereditable  by  proximity  of       j^     ^ 
blood.     The  answer  was  unanimously  in  favour  ^^' 

of  primogeniture,  a  decision  fatal  to  the  pretensions  of  Bruce. 
Two  of  the  competitors,  Comyn  and  Mandeville,  had  never 
prosecuted  their  claims:  the  arguments  of  the  remaining  eight 
occupied  the  eleven  following  days :  and  on  the 
seventeenth  of  November,  after  an  inquiry  which         ^^* 
had  lasted  eighteen  months,  judgment  was  given  in  the  name 
of  the  king,  by  the  advice  and  with  the  consent  of  the  pre- 
lates, barons,  and  commonalties  of  both  realms.     By  the  re- 
treat or  non-appearance  of  the  others  the  suitors  were  now 
reduced  to  three,  Baliol,  Bruce,  and  Hastings,  of  whom  the 
two  latter  had  united  to  demand  a  partition  of  the  kingdom, 
on  the  ground  that  the  inheritance  of  David  ought  to  be  di- 
vided among  the  descendants  of  his  three  daughters.     But  it 
was  decided  that  the  kingdom  with  its  escheats  was  indivisible: 
and  that,  therefore,  John  of  Baliol,  the  heir  of  David  by  his 
eldest  daughter,  should  recover  and  have  seizin  of  it  and  of  all 
its  appurtenances.!  The  regency  was  dissolved, the 
royal  castles  were  delivered  to  Baliol,  and  that       ^°^-  *^' 
prinee  swore  fealty  to  Edward  in  these  words,     He  swears 
•*  Hear  you  this,  my  lord  Edward,  king  of  Eng-    ^^^^'  ^^ 
land,  and  sovereign  lord  of  the  realm  of  Scotlnnd, 
that  I,  John  of  Baliol,  king  of  Scotland,  do  fealty  to  you  for 
the  realm  of  Scotland,  which  I  hold,  and  claim  to  hold  of 
you:  that  I  will  be  faithful  and  loyal  to  you,  and  faith  and 
loyalty  will  bear  you  of  life  and  limb,  and  worldly  honour, 
against  all  men  that  may  live  and  die:  and  loyally  I  will 
acknowledge,  and  loyally  perform  the  services  that  are  due 

•  Hvm.  5H1--5B6.  1 1'^-  5S6— 590. 
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to  you  for  the  aforesaid  kingdom  of  Scotland.  Sb  help  me 
God  and  these  holy  gospels.''  Five  weeks  later 
And  does  j^^  ^^^  summoned  to  do  hbmage  at  Newcastle, 
Decfse.  where  the  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  usual 
manner  and  with  these  words:  ^'  My  lord,  sir 
Edward  king  of  England,  sovereign  lord  of  the  realm  of  Scot- 
land, I,  John  of  Baliol,  king  of  Scotland,  become  your  liege 
man  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  and  all  its  appurtenances  and 
appendages,  which  kingdom  I  hold,  and  ought  of  right,  and 
claim  to  hold  by  inheritance  for  myself  and  my  heirs  kings  of 
Scotland,  of  you  and  your  heirs,  kings  of  England.  And  faith 
and  loyalty  I  will  bear  to  you  and  your  heirs,  kings  of  Eng- 
land, of  life  and  limb,  and  earthly  honour,  against  all  men 
that  may  live  and  die.''*  Thus  ended  this  memorable  con- 
troversy, in  which  the  king,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his 
own  pretensions,  evinced  the  most  laudable  anxiety  to  do 
justice  to  the  different  competitors,  and  ultimately  adjudged 
the  crown  to  that  claimant  who  was  undoubtedly  the  true 
heir. 

Baliol,  to  obtain  a  crown,  had  consented  to  wear 
fi^m^Baliol  *^  ^  *  vassal.  He  soon  felt  the  consequences  of 
to  Edward,  vassalage,  and  was  taught  by  a  succession  of  pet- 
ty indignities  to  regret  the  more  humble  station 
from  which  he  had  risen.  Every  suitor  in  his  courts,  who 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  king,  could  appeal 
to  the  equity  of  his  superior  lord:  Edward  declared  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  administer  justice  with  impartiality  to  the  lowest 
as  well  as  to  the  highest  of  his  vassals:  and  the  king  of  Scot- 
land within  the  first  year  of  his  reign  was  served  with  no 
fewer  than  four  citations  to  answer  in  the  court  of  the  king  of 
England,  and  prove  the  legality  of  his  judgments.!  It  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  such  proceedings  "AVith  the  usual  policy 
of  Edward.     He  could  not  be  ignorant  that  the  Scots  bore 

•  Rvm.  ii.  590—595. 

t  Id.  ii.  605,  606.  608. 615.  With  the  advice  of  his  parliament  Edward 
resolved,  that  in  all  c:i9es  of  appeal,  if  the  king  of  Scots  did  not  answer  on 
ttie  second  summons,  he  shoulcllose  the  cognizance  of  the  principal  cause, 
and  be  amerced  at  the  royal  pleasure:  that  if  he  were  convicted  of  unjust- 
ly dispossessing  others  of  their  lands,  he  should  be  amerced,  and  the  lands 
restored  to  their  rightful  owners,  who,  during  their  own  lives,  and  the  lives 
of  Edward  and  Baliol,  should  hold  them  of  the  English  crown:  and  that  for 
false  judgment  or  imprisonment  he  should  be  amerced,  and  liable  to  pay 
damages.  Rat.  Pari.  i.  110.  The  very  introduction  of  these  regulations 
proves  that  hitherto  appeals  from  the  judgment  of  the  Scottish  king  were 
unknown  in  the  English  courts.  But  Edward  was  determined  to  attach  to 
his  superiority  all  tiiose  rights,  which  as  duke  of  Guienne  he  had  been  com- 
'  pellcd  to  acknowledge  iti  the  crown  of  France. 
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his  superiority  with  impatience:  nor  was  it  possible  to  doubt 
that  by  its  frequent  exercise  he  must  add  to  their  dissatisfac- 
tion,  and  provoke  their  resistance.  We  may»  however,  safely 
acquit  him  of  the  design  imputed  to  him,  of  humbling  Baliol 
by  a  system  of  studied  degradation.     Such  appeals  were  now 

S'own  common,  wherever  the  feudal  jurisprudence  prevailed, 
dward  himself,  as  duke  of  Aquitaine,  had  frequently  been 
summoned  to  repel  the  charges  of  his  vassals,  or  to  accept  of 
wager  of  battle  in  the  court  of  the  king  of  France:  nor  could 
the  royal  justiciaries  have  safely  rejected  the  prayer  of  the 
appellants  when  it  is  made  in  due  form  of  law.  In  every 
other  respect  the  conduct  of  Edward  to  Balipl  was  honourable 
and  kind.  He  faithfully  restored  to  him  every  fortress  in 
Scotland:  he  declared  by  a  public  instrument,  that  in  the  case 
of  a  minority  the  king  of  England  had  no  right  to  the  ward- 
ship or  marriage  of  the  heir  to  the  Scottish  crown :  and  on 
every  occasion  granted  with  cheerfulness  the  just  claims  ad- 
vanced, or  the  favours  requested  by  his  royal  vassal. 

The  only  appeal  which  could  give  uneasiness 
to  the  new  king,  was  brought  by  Macduff,  the    ?!^1^ 
son  of  Malcolm  earl  of  Fife.     During  the  Scot-    them. 
tish  interregnum,  the  regents,  by  the  command 
of  the  king  of  England,  had  heard  his  claim,  and         ^^293. 
adjudged  to  him  the  possession  of  the  lands  of 
Reres  and  Grey.    Baliol,  however,  by  the  advice  of  his  coun- 
cil, and  on  the  ground  that  these  estates  ought  to  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  king  during  the  minority  of  another  claimant, 
cast  Macduff  into  prison,  and  reversed  the  judgment  of  the 
regents:  a  proceeding  which  was  certainly  injudicious,  as  it 
bore  the  appearance  of  an  insult  to  Edward,  under  whose 
authority  the  former  decision  had  been  pronounced.^     Mac- 
duff appealed  to  the  equity  of  their  common  lord :  and  Baliol 
was  summoned  to  answer  his  complaint  in  the  king's  court 
in  Trinity  term.     The  first  summons  he  disregarded :  and  a 
second  was  delivered  to  him  in  the  castle  of  Stir-       ^      ^^ 
ling  by  the  sheriff  of  Northumberland,  citing  him  '  ' 

to  answer  not  only  to  the  appeal  of  Macduff,  but  for  his  con- 
tempt of  Edward's  authority .t  Here,  however,  it  should  be 
observed,  that  his  personal  attendance  was  not  required:  both 
the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  might  in  such  cases  appear,  if 
they  thought  proper,  by  their  respective  attorneys4  But 
BaKol,^  with  the  view,  as  it  seems,  of  objecting  to  the  prac- 

•  Rym.  ii.  590.  598.  602.  619.  635.  f.  l<*-  "•  ^^4.  606. 

i  Habeaitt  attornatum  secundum  consueiudinem  curiae  Angllcanac,  si  tibi 
iridcrint  ezpedire.    Rot.  Pari.  i.  110. 
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tice  of  appeals  altogether,  attended  on  the  appointed  day,  and 
fi    t.  30       ^  ^^^^  ^  complaint  of  Macduff  had  been 

*^  read,*  arose,  disclaimed  all  intended  contempt  of 

his  superior  lord,  and  maintained  that  he  was  not  bound  to 
answer  the  appellant.     The  court  decided  against  him,  and 
Macduff  prayed  judgment  in  his  own  favour,     Edward  ob- 
served to  Baliol,  that  he  had  sworn  fealty,  and  done  homage 
to  the  English  crown,  that  he  had  been  lawfully  summoned 
before  the  court  of  his  superior  lord,  and  that  he  was  bound 
to  answer,  or  to  show  cause  why  he  ought  not    The  king  of 
Scots  replied:  that  it  was  a  matter  which  regarded  the  rights 
of  his  crown,  and  in  which  he  did  not  dare  to  answer  without 
the  advice  of  the  good  men  of  his  realm.     When  it  was  ob- 
served that  he  might  have  time  to  consult  them,  he  replied 
that  he  would  not  ask  either  for  time  or  adjournment     Ed- 
ward now  required  the  advice  of  the  prelates,  lords,  and 
judges  forming  his  council,  by  whom  it  was  resolved,  that 
fialiol  had  offered  no  defery^e:  that  the  cognizance  of  the  prin- 
cipal cause  had  devolved  to  the  kin^  of  England:  that  Mac- 
duff in  compensation  for  his  imprisonment  should  recover 
damages  to  be  taxed  by  the  court:  that  the  king  of  Scots  by 
refusing  to  jinswer,  though  he  had  formerly  submitted  his 
right  to  the  succession  to  the  decision  of  his  superior  lord, 
had  committed  a  manifest  contempt  and  disobedience:  and 
that  until  he  made  satisfaction  for  such  contempt  and  disobe- 
dience, three  of  his  castles  in  Scotland,  with  their  royalties, 
should  be  sequestrated  in  the  king's  hands.     But  before  this 
judgment  was  pronounced,  Baliol  addressed  Edward  in  the 
following  manner:  ^<  Sir,  I  am  your  liege  man  for  the  realm 
of  Scotland:  ami,  as  the  present  matter  concerns  my  subjects 
as  well  as  myself,  I  pray  you  to  forbear,  till  I  consult  them, 
that  I  may  not  be  surprised  for  want  of  advice.     At  your 
next  parliament  after  Easter,  I  will  answer  according  to  their 
counsel,  and  will  do  to  you  whatever  I  ought  to  do."t    The 
request  was  immediately  granted:  nor  did  Edward  appear  to 

*  Macduff  laid  tb«  damages  for  false  imprisonment  at  700  marks:  those 
for  contempt  of  Edward's  authority  at  10,000.    Rot.  Pari.  i.  112^. 

j^  Rot  Pari.  i.  113.  Ryley,  160 — 165.  In  cases  of  contempt  and  dis- 
obedience the  usual  judgment  was  to  seize  the  lands  of  the  defendant,  and 
commit  him  to  prison  at  the  king's  pleasure.  After  a  certain  time  he  was 
sillowed  to  obtlun  his  liberty  on  the  payment  of  an  arbitrary  fine.  Rot.  Pari, 
i.  70.  77.  But  oflen,  before  the  judgment  was  pronounced,  the  defendant 
solicited  the  king's  favour,  and  obtained  either  a  delay,  or  a  cessation  of  the 
proceedings  against  him.  On  such  occasions  he  generally  submitted  him- 
self to  the  King's  pleasure  without  reserve  (de  alto  et  basso^:  and  paid  any 
fine  that  might  be  demanded.  See  the  case  of  the  archbishop  A  York. 
UoL  pari.  I  104. 
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retain  any  resentment  against  him  for  his  preceding  conduct. 
His  claim  to  the  honours  and  lands  of  Tynedaie/  ^^  ^ 
Penrith,  and  Sowerby,  with  the  third  part  of  the 
honour  of  Huntingdon,  was  allowed:  and  he  was  generously 
exempted  from  the  payment  of  the  relief  due  for  the  estates 
of  his  mother  Dervorgild,  which  amounted  to  three  thousand 
pounds.  As  to  the  cause  between  him  and  Macduff,  it  was 
never  decided.  Baliol  obtained  adjournment  after  adjourn- 
ment, till  the  war  ensued,  which  deprived  him  of  his  king- 
dom. 

While  Edward  thus  exercised  his  newly  ac- 
quired superiority  over  his  vassal  the  king  of  ^J^^ 
Scots,  he  was  doomed  to  experience,  as  duke  of 
Aquitaine,  similar  mortifications  from  the  superior  jurisdic- 
tion of  his  lord  the  king  of  France.     The  pretended  offence 
for  which  that  monarch  deprived  him  of  Gascony,  grew  out 
of  a  private  dispute  between  two  sailors  at  a  watering  place 
on  the  French  coast.     An  Englishman  and  a  Norman  met  by 
accident,  quarrelled  and  fought    The  Norman  fell:  the  Eng- 
lishman was  rescued  by  his  shipmates;  and  the  Norman  sai- 
lors, to  revenge  the  death  of  their  countryman,  boarded  the 
first  English  vessel  which  they  met,  took  out  a  pas9enger,  a 
merchant  from  Bayonne,  and  hanged  him  with  a  dog  at  his 
*  heels  from  the  head  of  their  mast.     Retaliation  followed:  the 
mariners  of  each  country  took  part  in  the  quarrel:  the  Nor- 
mans called  to  their  assistance  the  sailors  of  France  and  Ge- 
noa; the  English  associated  with  those  of  Ireland  and  Gas- 
cx>ny:  and  the  seas  were  covered  with  hostile  squadrons, 
which,  without  any  commission  from  their  sovereigns,  made 
war  on  each  other,  and  under  the  influence  of  passion  perpe- 
trated outrages  unknown  to  legitimate  hostility.    A  Norman 
fleet,  amounting  to  more  than  two  hundred  sail  of  all  descrip- 
tions, after  riding  for  some  time  triumphant  in  the  channel, 
pillaged  the  coast  of  Gascony,  and  returned  with  their  plun- 
der to  St.  Mahe,  a  port  in  Bretagne.     Here  they  were  dis- 
covered by  the  mariners  of  Portsmouth  and  the  cinque  ports, 
who  had  collected  eighty  stout  ships  well  manned, 
and  prepared  for  battle.     A  challenge  was  given      a^^U 
and  accepted:  the  hostile  fleets  assembled  round  , 

a  ship  which  had  been  moored  in  a  particular  spot  by  mutual 
consent;  and  the  victory  was  contested  with  a  stubbornness 
that  has  seldom  been  paralleled.  At  length  the  fortune,  or 
the  valour,  of  the  English  prevailed.  They  captured  every 
ship  of  the  enemy,*and,  as  no  quarter  was  given,  the  majo- 
rity of  the  crews  perished  in  the  ocean.  The  prizes,  amount- 
ing to  two  hundred  and  forty,  arrived  safe  in  England:  the 
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number  of  the  killed  and  drowned  was  swelled  by  exaggera- 
tion to  fifteen  thousand  men.* 

This  defeati  so  murderous  and  disgraceful,  pro- 
^bf^  ^**"  yoked  the  resentment  of  Philip.  From  the  king 
Philip,**'*  of  England  he  could  only  demand  redress :  from 
the  duke  of  Aquitaine  he  could  exact  it  It  was 
asserted,  probably  with  truth,  that  the  mariners  of  BayoDDe 
had  not  only  taken  a  share  in  the  action,  but  had  also  attempt- 
ed to  surprise  the  port  of  Rochelle:  and  the  king's  lieutenant 
was  required  to  arrest  and  lodge  in  a  French  prison  a  certain 
number  of  the  accused.  He  neglected  the  requisition:  and 
to  punish  his  disobedience,  the  seneschal  of  Perigord  was  or- 
dered to  take  possession  of  all  the  lands  belonging  to  Edward, 
which  lay  within  his  jurisdiction.  But  the  civil  officers  were 
driven  back  by  the  military  under  the  command  of  sir  John 
St  John:  and  a  peremptory  summons  was  issued 
^^'  '  .  by  the  royal  court  of  Paris,  ordering  Edward  to 
appear  within  twenty  days  after  Christmas,  and  answer  for 
these  offences  and  contempts  against  his  sovereign.!  The 
king,  who  saw  the  real  object  of  Philip,  endeavoured  to  ap- 

E^ase  his  resentment     By  his  ambassador,  the  bishop  of 
ondon,  he  offered  compensation  to  the  sufferers  on  the  part 
of  France,  provided  equal  restitution  were  made  to  the  Eng- 
lish: and  when  this  was  refused,  proposed  to  refer  the  dispute 
either  to  arbitrators  to  be  chosen  by  the  two  kings,  or  to  tho 
pope,    *^  whose  office   it  was  to  preserve  concord  among 
princes. "%    The  bishop  was  succeeded  by  a  more  distinguish- 
ed, and,  it  was  hoped,  a  more  welcome  negociator,  Edmund, 
the  brother  to  the  king  of  England,  and  husband  to  the  mo- 
ther of  the  French  queen.     But  the  simplicity  of  the  prince 
was  not  a  match  for  the  arts  of  his  opponents.     Philip's  sole 
object,  he  was  told,  was  to  guard  his  honour:  and  a  promise 
was  given  that  if  Gascony  were  surrendered  to  him  during 
forty  days,  it  should,  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  be  faith- 
fully restored  on  the  petition  of  the  two  queens.    A  secret 
treaty  to  that  effect  was  concluded.     It  was  sisn- 
!«/*.         gjj  jjy  ^jjg  consort  of  Philip:  Edward  signified  his 
consent:  and  the  French  monarch,  in  the  presence 
of  several  witnesses,  promised  to  observe  it  on  the  word  of  a 
king.     The  citation  against  Edward  was  now  withdrawn,  and 
Edmund  issued  the  orders,  under  which  legal, 
*   '       and  in  some  instances  military,  possession  was 
given  of  Gascony  to  the  officers  of  its  superior  lord.§ 

•  WaU,  60.  479.     Hemingf.  i.  40.    Trivet,  274. 

t  Rym.  u.  6X7,  619.  i  YftJamg.  60.  481.  4  Rym.  u.  619—622. 
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It  must  excite  surprise  that  the  king  of  England    n^  •, 
should  so  easily  have  fallen  into  the  snare.     But    swindled 
he  was  actuated  by  another  consideration,  the  ac-    out  of 
complishment  of  a  treaty  of  marriage  between    Guicnne. 
himself  and  Margaret  the  sister  of  Philip.     By  that  treaty 
the  dutchy  of  Guienne  had  been  settled  on  his  issue  by  the 
princess:  and  to  carry  this  provision  into  legal  execution,  it 
was  necessary  that  Guienne  should  be  resigned  into  the  hands 
of  its  lord,  that  by  a  new  enfeoffment  it  might  be  settled  on 
the  king  and  his  heirs  by  his  second  marriage.    At  the  expi- 
ration of  forty  days  Edmund  reminded  Philip  of  his  engage- 
inent;  and  was  requested  to  forbear  till  certain  lords  of  Uie 
council  should  have  departed  from  Paris.    Some  days  after 
he  repeated  the  demand,  and  received  a  positive  refusal. 
Philip  repaired  to  his  court:  rejected  the  arguments  of  Ed- 
'  ward's  advocates;  and  though  the  citation  had  been  with- 
drawn, pronounced  judgment  against  him  for  default  of  ap- 
pearance.* 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Edmund  himself:  and  that 
fhe  substance  of  it  is  true,  appears  from  the  narratives  of  the 
French  historians,  who,  while  they  relate  the  cession  of 
Guienne,  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  its  cause.  The 
deception  was  most  dishonourable  to  the  character  of  Philip, 
though  by  the  turbulence  of  the  Gascons  he  was  enabled  to 

five  to  his  conduct  some  appearance  of  justice.     At  Bour- 
eaux  they  had  massacred  the  Normans,  some  of  whom  had 
been  domiciliated  for  more  than  ten  years  in  that  city:  at 
Freniac  they  had  enticed  the  officers  of  the  French  customs 
on  board  a  vessel,  and  decapitated  them  on  the  open  deck: 
and  in  many  of  the  fortresses  they  "had  hanged  -the  Serjeants 
at  arms,  who  had  taken  possession  in  the  name  of  the  king  of 
France.      On  these  grounds  Philip  once  more    ^    .g 
summoned  Edward  to  answer  before  his  peers:t 
but  the  king,  instead  of  presenting  himself  as  a  culprit  at  the 
bar,  had  prepared  to  enforce  his  right  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful army.     He  wrote  an  exculpatory  letter  to  the     -  ,   - 
barons  and  people  of  Guienne,  acknowledging 
'  tliat  he  had  done  wrong  to  resign  them  to  the  king  of  France 
without  their  consent:  but  protesting  that  he  had  been  more 
deceived  than  they,  and  assuring  them,  that  in  a  short  time  he 
would  free  them  from  a  yoke  which  they  abhorred.   He  sent 
messengers  to  Paris  to  renounce  in  legal  form  the  superiority 
of  Philip.     "Sir,^'  said  they,  "the  lord  Edwai'd,  king  of 

•  Rym.  ii.  622—626.     West.  421.     Hcming.  42,  43. 
t  Rym.  n,  634,  635. 
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England)  lord  of  Ireland,  and  duke  of  Aquitaine,  did  homage 
to  you  according  to  the  peace  concluded  between  your  ances- 
tors and  his,  which  peace  you  have  not  observed.  He  made 
with  you  a  secret  treaty  by  means  of  his  brother  the  lord  EM- 
mund,  which  treat}'  you  have  not  kept.  He  has  thrice  de- 
manded the  restoration  of  his  dutchy  of  Guienne,  which  res- 
toration you  have  refuse^.     It  is  evident  then  that  you  do  not 

treat  him  as  your  man:  and  it  is  therefore  his  in- 
in  WaJoI!       Mention  to  be  so  no  longer."*    But  the  elements 

seemecl  to  have  conspired  with  his  own  subjects 
to  frustrate  his  design.  For  seven  weeks  he  wsis  detained  at 
Portsmouth  by  contrary  winds:  and  the  Welsh,  who  believed 
him  to  have  sailed,  rose  in  every  part  of  the  principality,  sur- 
prised and  murdered  the  English,  and  poured  in  great  num- 
^      .Q  hers  into  the  marches.     A  large  body  of  troops 

which  had  been  despatched  to  quell  the  insurrec- 
tion was  defeated:  and  the  king,  abandoning  the  expedition 
to  Guienne,  hastened  to  Wales,  to  revive  the  spirits  of  the 
1295  soldiery.     Aided  by  the  inclemency  of  the  season 

the  natives  bade  defiance  to  Edward,  who,  on 
one  occasion,  was  separated  from  his  army  by  the  sudden  rise 
of  the  river  Conway,  and  was  compelled  with  his  followers 
to  subsist  for  some  days  on  the  coarsest  fare.  But  at  the  re- 
turn of  spring  resistance  melted  away  before  him.  Anglesey 
submitted:  the  royal  banner  was  planted  on  the  summit  of 
Snowdun :  the  Welsh  in  despair  burst  into  the  marches :  and 
at  Courscastle,  Madoc,  the  leader  of  the  insurgents,  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror.  A  second  time  the  con- 
quest of  Wales  was  achieved.  Edward  condemned  the  chief- 
tains who  had  joined  in  the  rebellion  to  close  confinement  in  , 
separate  castles :  their  estates  he  gave  to  their  heirs,  but  with 
a  threat,  that  if  they  should  imitate  the  perfidy  of  their  fathers, 
they  must  expect  a  more  severe  punishment  The  admoni- 
tion was  remembered :  and  from  that  period,  says  the  histo- 
rian, tlie  Welsh  began  to  attend  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
the  profits  of  commerce,  and  the  arts  of  peace.t 

It  was  midsummer  before  Edward  returned  to 
s^'tknd'        ^*^  capital.     Again  he  prepared  to  recover  his 

transmarine  dominions:  again  he  was  recalled  to 
oppose  his  adversaries  within  the  island.  The  Scottish  ba- 
rons longed  to  assert  the  independence  of  their  country;  but, 
warned  by  the  fate  of  the  Welsh  insurgents,  sought  to  fortify 
their  efforts  with  the  aid  of  the  French  monarch.     The  timid 

•  Id.  644.  650, 

t  Heming.  i.  57.     West.  4?3.     Walsing.  63. 
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mind  of  Baliol  wavered.  He  calculated  the  power  of  Edward, 
and  trembled  at  the  consequences  of  a  failure.  At  last  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  hj  the  current  of  public 
opinion;  and  resigned  the  management  of  the  war  to  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  four  prelates^  four  earls^  and 
four  barons.  An  alliance  offensive  and  defen-  Oct  33. 
aire  was  hastily  concluded  with  France.  If  Edward  should 
invade  Scotland,  Philip  engaged  to  employ  all  his  forces 
against  the  weakest  part  of  Award's  dominions;  if  he  should 
transport  an  army  to  France,  Baliol  bound  himself  to  pour  his 
Scots  into  the  north  of  England:  and  at  the  same  time  to  ce- 
ment the  union  between  the  two  crowns,  a  treaty  of  mar- 
riage was  concluded  between  Edward  the  heir  of  Baliol,  and 
Jane  the  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  of  Valois,  and  the  niece 
of  Philip.*  These  transactions  could  not  be  concealed  from 
the  jealousy  of  Edward.  He  sent  to  Guienne  a  small  force 
under  his  brother  Edmund,  who  died  soon  after  his  arrival, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  command  by  the  earl  of  Lincoln: 
but  remained  himself  in  England  to  watch  the  motions,  and 
ascertain  by  experiment  the  real  designs,  of  his  Scottish  vas- 
sal. He  first  called  on  Baliol  for  aid  in  his  intended  expedi- 
tion into -Guienne;  then  demanded  the  castles  of  Roxburgh, 
Jedburgh,  and  Berwick,  as  a  security  during  his  absence;  and 
lastly  cited  the  king  of  Scots  before  his  court  to  be  held  at 
]Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in  the  beginning  of  March. 
Had  Baliol  obeyed  the  summons,  he  would  have  f^\ 
found  himself  in  the  midst  of  an  army  of  forty  *"  ' 

thousand  men:t  but  his  barons  were  careful  to  keep  him  se- 
cluded in  the  Highlands,  and  made  the  most  active  prepara- 
tions for  the  invasion  of  England.  Accident  allotted  to  the 
Soots  the  glory  or  the  blame  of  commencing  hostilities.  Ro- 
bert de  Ros  the  lord  of  Werk,  who  was  enamoured  of  a 
Scottish  lady,  had  at  her  persuasion  embraced  the  cause  of 
her  countrymen.  His  brother,  who  commanded  in  his  ab- 
sence, sent  the  information  to  Edward;  and  a  body  of  a 
thousand  men,  who  marched  to  take  possession  of  the  castle, 
were  surprised  in  the  night,  and  cut  off  almost  to  a  man. 
Edward  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  the  Scots  had  been 
the  first  to  draw  the  sword,  and  advancing  to  ^^i^  .fi 
Werk,  remained  there  during  the  festival  of  Eas-  ^^ 
ter.     A  feeble  attempt  was  made  to  withdraw  him  from  the 


^  *  Anderson,  Diplom.  Scot.  Tab.  zli. 

t  Edwaid't  army  consisted  of  30,000  foot,  and  4000  horse.     The  bishop 
of  Durham  joined  htm  with  1000  foot,  and  700  horse:  to  vrhich  must  be  add* 
'  cd  a  body  of  Welsh,  and  another  of  Irish.    Heming.  i.  85. 
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borders  by  the  invasion  of  Cumberland.     But  the 
Berwick         ting  gteadiiy  pursued  his  object.    The  English 
Mi^h  30.     *rmy  invested  Berwick:  the  next  day  it  was  car- 
ried by  assault^  and  seven  thousand  men  perished 
in  the  massacre.'*'    For  this  loss  the  Scots  consoled  them- 
A  rii  5       selves  with  the  destruction  of  Corbhdge  and  Hex- 
^  ham:  and  Baliol  sent  to  the  English  monarch  a 

formal  renunciation  of  homage  in  his  own  name  and  that  af 
his  barons.t    ^  Felon  fool!"  exclaimed  Edward,  in  a  tone  of 
contempt  and  pity,  ^'  but  since  he  will  not  obey  our  sum- 
nonsy  we  must  go  and  find  him  out.''    The  earl  Warenne 
was  despatched  with  a  numerous  force  to  besiege  the  castle  of 
Dunbar,  which  belonged  to  the  king^s  adherent,  the  earl  of 
March,  but  had  been  betrayed  by  the  countess  to. 
Victory  at      j^^,,  countrymen.     The  garrisoii  agreed  to  sur- 
April  2r.       render,  if  the  place  were  not  relieved  in  three 
days,  and  on  the  third  the  Scottish  army  appeared 
stretching  along  the  chain  of  hills  beyond  the  town.     Wa^ 
renne  resolved  to  give  battle:  but,  whether  it  were  from  de- 
sign, or  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  ground,  ordered  his 
troops  to  make  a  retrograde  movement.     ^  They  run,"  ex- 
claimed several  voices  from  the  heights;  and  with  a  loud 
shout  forty  thousand  men  precipitated  themselves  into  the 
valley  to  trample  under  foot  the  imaginary  fugitives.     To 
their  astonishment  they  met  the  enemy  advancing  in  a  com- 
pact mass:  consternation  spread  itself  from  banner  to  banner: 
the  pursuers  fled:  and  the  English  obtained  a  cheap,  and  on 
their  part  an  almost  bloodless,  victory.     Report  raised  the 
loss  of  the  Scots  to  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  men :  the  most 
moderate  calculation  has  reduced  it  to  half  that  number.     But 
Scotland  was  now  subdued:   Dunbar,  Roxburgh,  and  Jed- 
iburgh  opened  their  gates:  Edinburgh  made  but  a  show  of  re- 
•nstance:  Sterling  was  deserted  by  its  garrison :  and  Perth, 
June  24        Brechin,  Forfar,  and  St  Andrew's,  submitted.^ 
The  unfortunate  Baliol,  mounted  on  a  galloway, 
and  bearing  a  white  wand,  the  emblem  of  vassalage,  met  his 
conqueror  in  a  churchyard,  and  expressed  his  sorrow  for  his 
alliance  with  the  French  king,  and  rebellion  against  his  liege 
lord.     But  he  did  not  move  the  resolution  of  the 
SfBSid  "^    king  of  England.    He  had  refused  to  hold  Scot- 
land of  Edward:  he  was  therefore  unworthy  to 

•  nemtng.  87—92.  V^alnng.  66.  483.  Trivet,  285.  288.  About  this 
"time  Robert  Bruce  died.  His  son  refused  to  join  his  countrymen  against 
Edward:  and  his  ImkIs  were  in  consequence  taken  from  him  and  given  to 
the  earl  of  Buchan.    Heming,  67,  83. 

t  Ryra.  ii.  70r. 

^  Heming.  93—100.     Walsing.  67,  484.     Fordun,  xi.  24.  26. 
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recover  it:  and  he  was  compelled  to  sign  at  Kin- 
cardin  an  instnitnent,  in  which  he  acknowledged  ^  ' 

the  right  of  the  superior  lord  to  enter  into  posaeasion  of  his 
fee  after  the  renunciation  of  homage,  and  transferred  to  him 
the  ^fealty,  which  the  Scottish  burons  and  freeholders  had 
sworn  to  himself.*    The  king  granted  to  the  deposed  mo- 
narch every  indulgence  compatible  with  his  own 
interests.      With  a  princely  retinue,  and  the    "^'^e^^ 
tower  of  London  for  his  residence,  he  enjoyed    ^  deathT* 
the  full  liberty  of  a  circle  of  twenty  miles  round 
^        the  walls  of  the  city.     If  we  may  believe  Baliol  himself,  he 
parted  from  'his  crown  without  regret    The  feuds  and  vio- 
lence of  the  Scots,  their  disnimulation,  perfidy,  and  attempts 
upon  his  life,  had  effectually  subdued  his  desire  of  reigning: 
and  his  only  ambition  was  to  retire  to  Normandy,  and  lead 
a  life  of  privacy  on  his  patrimonial  estates.    Af- 
ter three  years  his  wishes  were  gratified.     He       A^^i 
solemnly  declared  that  he  would  never  more  in- 
termeddle in  the  affairs  of  Scotland  :t  the  pontiff  became  sure* 
ty  for  the  performance  of  his  promise:  and  be 
was  delir^4d  to  the  bishop  of  Vicenza,  the  papal      j^^a 
legate,  with  the  protestation  on  the  part  of  Ed-  ^ 

ward,  that  by  this  delivery,  Boniface  should  acquire  nothing 
more  than  the  right  of  disposing  of  the  person  of  BalioI,  and 
of  his  English  estates.]:  The  exile  soon  ceased  to  __ 
be  an  object  of  jealousy :  nor  had  his  death,  which 
happened  six  years  later,  any  influence  on  the  course  of 
events.  By  his  countrymen  he  has  been  condemned  as  a 
weak  and  mean-spirited  prince:  to  me  he  appears  as  deserv- 
ing of  pity  as  blame.  His  reign  had  ceased  long  before  his 
resigns^tion  of  the  sceptre:  and  the  sovereign  authority  was 
exercised  by  the  lords  of  his  counciI,9who  used  his  name 
merely  as  a  sanction  to  their  own  measures.  With  them  the 
^  war  originated :  by  them  it  was  conducted:  and  they  were 

^  responsible  for  its  result     By  the  king,  who  foresaw  the  con- 

sequences, it  was  always  condemned:  but  he  united  his  own 
fate  with  the  fate  of  the  nation;  and  became  the  victim  of 
that  confidence  which  so  rashly  provoked,  and  of  that  de- 
spondency which  so  hastily  abandoned,  the  contest     Baliol 

•  Bym.  11.  709. 

f  t*antain  invenit  in  bominibus  ejusdem  regni  malitiam,  fraudem,  ..,..• 
intentionis  suae  non  est  prxdictum  K^um  in^fredi,  seu  de  ipso  regno  aiit 
periinentiis  suis  per  de,  vel  per  aliiim  aut  alios  intromittere  ullo  modo.  See 
the  authentic  act  apud  Prynne,  6G5.     Brady,  iii.  App.  28. 

i  Uym.  ii.  840.  847.  Carte  by  mistake  has  represented  this  instroment 
as  an  acknowledgement  by  the  pope  of  Edward's  superiority. 
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lost  his  kingdom:  of  the  real  authors  of  the  war,  some  imme- 
diately, all  after  a  short  interval,  recovered  their  honours  and 
their  possessions. 

From  Perth  Edward  marched  to  Aberdeen, 
d^^ri!^***"  from  Aberdeen  to  Elgin:  but  every  sword  was 
vcrnmcntof  Breathed,  and  every  knee  was  ready  to  bend  io 
Scotland.  the  lord  of  Scotland.  Unable  to  discover  an  ene- 
my he  turned  to  the  south,^  and  summoned  a  par- 
liament to  meet  him  at  Berwick,  where  all  the  Scottish  ba- 
rons, .  prelates,  and  tenants  of  the  crown  in  person,  all  the 
burghs  and  commonalties  by  their  representatives,  did  ho- 
mage, and  swore  fealty.  He  made  no  innovation  in  the  laws 
of  the  kingdom  or  the  nature  of  the  tenures;  alienated  no 
property;  retained  with  one  or  two  exceptions  the  former 
governors  in  the  custody  of  the  royal  castles;  and  if  he  com- 
pelled the  most  dangerous  of  the  Scottish  barons  to  reside  for 
a  short  period  on  the  south  of  the  Trent,  he  engaged  to  re- 
store them  to  their  full  liberty  as  soon  as  he  had  concluded 
peace  with  the  king  of  France.  The  highest  offices  of  go* 
yernment  were  vested  in  Englishmen,  under  the  earl  of  Sur- 
rey,  who  was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  guardian  of  the 
kingdom.t 

The  repeated  insyrreetions  of  the  Welsh  must 
Sm  wS?*     have  taught  Edward  that  oaths  of  fealty,  extorted 
Ig^^^      '       from  a  conquered  people,  impose  but  a  feeble  re- 
straint on  the  love  of  independence.  But  he  relied 
more  on  the  apprehensions  than  the  conscience  of  the  Scottish 
^AQ^  chieftains.     The  rapidity  of  his  conquest  had  de- 

monstrated the  superiority  of  his  power,  and  he 
rightly  judged  that  the  penalties  of  treason  would  confine  to 
his  duty  every  man,  whose  family  was  in  possession  of  proper- 

*  It  has  be^n  said  that  Edward  destroyed  all  the  proofs  of  Scottish  inde- 
pendence, which  existed  in  the  records  of  the  different  monasteries.  But 
ford  Hftiles  candidly  owns,  that  he  can  discover  no  other  proof  of  the  as- 
sertion than  thtft  the  English  destroyed  some  of  the  charters  belonging  to 
the  abbey  of  Scone,  and  tore  the  seals  from  others.  They  also  carried  off 
the  Scottish  regalia,  and  the  fatal  stone  scat,  on  which  the  Scottish  kings 
sat  at  their  coronation,  and  of  which  it  was  believed  that 

Scoti,  quocumque  locatum 
Invenient  lapidem,  regnare  tencntur  ibidem. 
It  was  placed  in  Westminster  Abbey.    Heming.  37.     Ford.  xi.  25. 
,     t  ^^'  "•  723.  Tf^.  731.    Heming.  103.  118.     Ford.  xi.  27.    Boniface 
VIII.  seems  not  to  have  approved  of  this  conquest.     In  a  letter  to  the  king 
he  exhorts  him  not  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  men,  whose  interest  it  is 
to  involve  him  in  war:  and  adds,  that  though  he  now  possesses  Scotland 
unjustly,  it  is  his  (the  pope's)  endeavour,  as  he  has  already  informed  him, 
to  obtain  it  for  him  justly,  without  the  diminution  of  his  fame,  or  danger  to 
his  salvation.    Rym.  ii.  804.   The  meaning  of  this  enigma  I  cauiot  unravel. 
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ty  and  honours.  Indeed,  at  this  period,  Scotland  owed  little 
to  the  exertions  of  her  nobles.  It  was  an  obscure  individual, 
the  youngest  son  of  a  country  gentleman,  who  kindled  and 
nourished  the  flame  of  Scottish  patriotism.  Historians  con- 
jecture that  William  Wallace  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paisley :  they  assert  that  his  hostility  to  the  English  ori- 
ginated more  in  the  necessity  of  self-preservation  than  the 
love  of  his  country.  .  He  had  committed  murder;  he  fled 
from  the  pursuit  of  justice  to  the  woods:  and  there  was  joined 
by  men  of  similar  fortunes,  who  sought  to  escape  the  punish- 
ment of  their  crimes,  or  had  refused  to  swear  fealty  to  the 
conqueror.  At  first  they  supported  themselves  by  nocturnal 
depredations:  success  added  to  their  courage,  and 
multiplied  their  numbers;  and  a  fortunate  rencon-  ^* 

tre,  in  which  William  Heslop,  the  sheriff  of  Lianarkshire,  was 
fllain,  gave  celebrity  to  the  name  of  Wallace.  There  was 
another  leader  of  outlaws,  sir  William  Douglas,  who  had  been 
made  prisoner  at  Berwick,  and  had  recovered  his  liberty  from 
the  generosity  of  Edward.  He  joined  with  Wallace  in  an 
attempt  to  surprise  at  Scone  the  chief  justiciary  Ormesby,  who 
lost  his  treasures,  but  saved  himself  4)y  the  precipitancy  of  his 
flight*  Animated  by  their  example,  or  prompted  by  similar 
causes,  other  independent  chieftains  arose  in  different  coun- 
ties, who  assaulted  the  English  and  the  partisans  of  the  Eng- 
lish, wherever  it  could  be  done  with  the  hope  of  impunity, 
massacred  all  who  fell  into  their  hands,  and  compelled  their 
own  countrymen  to  fight  under  their  standards.  The  origin 
and  progress  of  these  numerous  parties  had  been  viewed  with 
secret  satisfaction  by  the  steward  of  Scotland,  and  Wisheart 
the  bishop  of  Glasgow,  who  determined  to  collect  them  into 
one  body,  and  give  to  their  efforts  one  common  direction. 
Declaring  themselves  the  asserters  of  Scottish  independence, 
they  invited  the  difierent  leaders  to  rally  around  them :  and 
the  summons  was  obeyed  by  Wallace  and  Douglas,  by  sir 
Alexander  Lindsay,  sir  Andrew  Moray,  and  sir  Richard 
Lundy.  The  younger  Bruce,  earl  of  Carrick,  was  solicited 
to  support  their  cause.  He  knew  not  how  to  decide.  Which* 
ever  party  succeeded,  he  might  gain  or  lose  a  crown.  At 
first  he  repaired  to  Carlisle,  renewed  his  fealty  to  Edward, 
and  ravaged  the  lands  of  sir  William  Douglas:  then  he 
changed  his  sentiments;  tempted  in  vain  the  fidelity  of  the 
men  of  Annandale;  and  hastened  with  his  own  retainers  to 
the  camp  of  tlie  patriots.! 

•  Fordun,  xi.  28.    Walsing.  70.     Heming.  118,  119. 
t  Rnyi^ht.  3513,  2514.     Walsing.  70.    Heming.  119. 
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Edward  had  now  undertaken  the  reooverj  of 
The  Scou  Guienne:  nor  could  he  be  diverted  from  hia  ob- 
«t  Irvine!  3^^  ^Y  ^®  danger  of  losing  Seotbind.  He  che- 
rished the  hope  that  his  deputy  might  be  able  to 
put  down  the  insurgents:  he  was  convinced  that  at  hb  return 
he  could  easily  reconquer  whatever  should  have  been  lost. 
The  guardian  and  treasurer  were  on  their  road  to  confer  with 
the  king,  when  they  received  orders  to  collect  the  forces  of 
the  six  northern  counties  of  Enffland,  and  to  re-establish  the 
royal  authority  in  Scotland.  Two  armies  were  formed,  one 
on  the  eastern,  the  other  on  the  western  eoast  The  latter 
under  Henry  lord  Percy,  and  sir  Robert  Clifford,  discovered 
the  Scots  near  Irvine,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  But 
the  ardour  of  the  patriots  had  been  chilled  by  the  dissentions 
of  their  chieftains:  and  sir  Richard  Lundy  abandoned  a  cause, 
which  he  observed  could  never  prosper  as.  long  as  it  was  at 
variance  with  itself.  His  defection  opened  the  most  gloomy 
prospects  to  th^ other  leaders:  Bruoe,  the  stew- 
^  ard,  the  bishop,  Lindsay,  and  Douglas,  hastened 

to  capitulate  for  the  safety  of  their  lives,  limbs,  and  estates: 
and  signed  a  paper,  in  vriiich  they  acknowledged  their  guilt, 
promised  satisfaction,  and  undertook  to  use  their  influence  in 
pacifying  the  country.  Wallace  and  Moray,  who  had  nothing 
to  lose,  were  not  included  in  the  capitulation:  and  this  eir» 
cumstance  increased  their  popularity  with  the  eommos  sol- 
diers, who  disapproved  of  the  pusillanimity  of  their  chieb» 
They  were  followed  by  the  greater  part  of  the  army  in  their 
retreat  beyond  the  Frith :  and  many  noblemen,  who  affected 
an  outward  show  of  loyalty,  secretly  encouraged  their  tenantry 
to  join  the  insurgents.* 

The  king  had  already  sailed  to  the  continent, 

Wk^ace"^     and  Warenne,  with  a  tlumerous  army,  had  reach- 

ga'm  a  great    ^  ^®  town  of  Stirling.     Wisheart  and  Douglas, 

▼ictoiy.  unable  to  perform  their  engagements,  voluntarily 

surrendered  to  the  English;  but  the  steward,  with 

the  earl  of  Lenox,  amused  the  guardian  with  a  pretended  ne- 

gociation,  till  Wallace  and  Moray  had  assembled  all  their 

forces  behind  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambusken- 

neth.  They  then  brought  an  answer  that  the  insurgents  would 

not  admit  of  any  terms  short  of  the  national  independence, 

and  promised  to  join  the  royal  army  on  the  next  morning, 

Sep  10       ^^^  *  retinue  of  forty  nights.     That  morning 

Warenne,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  Lundy, 

•  Rym.  u.  774.    Knyght.  2515,  2516.    Walwng.  70.    Heming.  122— 
124.     Trivet,  300. 
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ordered  the  English  to  cross  the  Forth  by  the  bridge,  which 
was  so  narrow  that  no  more  than  two  armed  men  could  march 
over  it  at  the  same  time.  Wallace  at  a  distance  watched  their 
movements:  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  about  five  thousand  horse 
and  foot  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  ordered  his  followers 
to  pour  down  from  the  faeighb,  and  annihilate  their  enemies. 
Warenne,  unable  to  send  assistance,  was  compelled  to  remain 
on  the  right  bank,  the  idle  spectator  of  the  massacre  of  his 
men.  All  who  had  crossed,  with  very  few  exceptions,  fell 
by  the  sword,  or  perished  in  the  river.  Among  the  slain  was 
the  treasurer  Cressingharo ;  and  the  Scots,  to  show  their  hatred 
for  the  man,  flayed  his  dead  body,  and  made  the  skin  into 
thongs  for  their  horses.  This  unexpected  disaster  broke  all 
the  plans  of  the  guardian.  The  western  army  had  already 
been  disbanded:  the  natives  in  his  rear  were  risins  to  inter- 
cept his  retreat:  and  his  only  resource  was  to  burn  me  bridge, 
remforce  the  garrisons  of  the  different  castles,  and  withdraw 
as  speedily  as  possible  into  England.  Wallace  and  Moray 
now  styled  themselves  <<  the  generals,"  and  their  followers 
^  the  army  of  John  king  of  Scotland  :^'  they  cross-  ^  ^ 
ed  the  borders  with  multitudes  who  joined  them  ^* 

in  the  pursuit  of  plunder:  and  during  a  month  the  open  coun- 
try in  Northumberland  and  Cumberland,  was  ravaged  by  a 
licentious  and  revengeful  soldiery.* 

Frem  this  period  we  lose  sight  of  Moray.     His 
associate  Wallace  appears  alone  on  the  scene,  as    ^'^^^  j  ^ 
^  the  guardian  of  the  kingdom,  and  seneral  of    palkirL 
the  armies  of  Scotland,"t  under  which  title  he 
aommoned  a  parliament  to  meet  at  Perth.    But        1398. 
this  adventorer  had  now  reached  the  meridian  of 
his  greatness:  and  his  fall  was  even  more  rapid  than  his  rise. 
As  long  as  the  attention  of  the  king  was  directed  to  the  re- 
covery of  his  transmarine  dominions,  Wallace  had  triumph- 
ed: but  the  efforts  of  Boniface  VIII.  to  restore  peace  between 
£ngland  and  France,  had  at  last  been  crowned  with  success: 
and  by  the  industry  of  his  legates,  who  had  spent  two  years 
in  journeys  and  conferences,  Edward  and  Philip  had  been 
induced  to  sign  a  preliminary  treaty.     Both  kings  consented 
to  refer  their  differences  to  the  equity  of  Boniface,  not  as  pon- 
tiff, but  as  a  private  judge,  selected  by  the  parties :  and  he 
immediately  published  his  first  award,  confirming  the  armi- 
stice; proposing  marriages  between  Edward,  who  was  now  a 
widower,  and  Margaret  the  sister,  and  between  Edward's  son 

•  Foidttn,  xi.  29.    Heming^.  125-136.    Knye^ht  2516— 3533.    Wil.  73. 
t  Anderson,  Diplom.  Scot.  Tab.  zliv. 
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and  Isabella  the  daughter,  of  Philip;  and  taking  into  his  own 
hands  all  the  possessions  which  the  king  of  England  held  in 
France,  now  or  before  the  war,  to  be  disposed  of  by  himaelf 
in  virtue  of  his  power  of  arbitrator,  uifless  the  two  kingii 
should  previously  come  to  a  satisfactory  agreement/  £d- 
ward,  as  soon  as  he  was  freed  from  all  danger  on  the  part  of 
th^  French  monarch,  sent  orders  to  Warenne,  who  lay  with  ' 
M  14  *  powerful  army  at  Berwick,  to  wait  his  arrival; 
^'  landed  at  Sandwich,  met  his  parliament  at  York, 

June  25.      ^^^  repaired  to  Roxburgh,  where  he  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  eight  thousand  horse,  and 
eighty  thousand  foot,  principally  Irish  and  Welsh.     From 
Roxburgh  he  penetrated  to  the  Forth:  no  enemy  appeared 
to  dispute  his  progress;  but  the  want  of  provisions,  and  the 
'  ravages  of  disease  compelled  him  to  make  a  retrograde  move- 
ment, and  he  had  almost  reached  Edinburgh,  when  a  few 
ships  laden  with  supplies  anchored  in  the  Frith.     At  Tem- 
pleliston  he  refreshed  his  army,  and  received  information  that 
Wallace  with  his  Scots  lay  in  the  forest  of  Falkirk,  watching 
an  opportunity  to  harass  his  retreat     The  English  were  im- 
mediately in  motion,  retraced  their  steps  to  the  moor  of  Lin- 
lithgow, where  they  passed  the  night  on  the  bare  heath,  and 
July  22        ^^  °®^^  morning  discovered  the  enemy  in  battle 
array  behind  a  morass.t     Wallace  had  formed  his 
pikemen,  the  flower  of  his  army,  into  four  circular  bodies,  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  a  line  of  archers  from  the  forest  of 
Selkirk.     Before  them  he  had  planted  a  defence  of  palisades, 
behind  them,  probably  to  prevent  their  retreat,  he  had  sta- 
tioned the  Scottish  cavalry :  and  having  thus  imposed  on  the 
most  reluctant  the  necessity  of  fighting,  triumphantly  ex- 
claimed, <'  I  haif  brocht  you  to  the  king,  hop  gif  you  can. "J 
The  first  division  of  the  English,  commanded  by  the  earl 
mareschal,  from  its  ignorance  of  the  ground,  was  entangled  in 
the  morass:  the  second,  led  by  the  bishop  of  Durham,  wheel- 
ed round  the  swamp,  and  came  in  sight  of  the  cavalry,  when 

•  Rym.  ii.  669.  682.  685.  707,  734. 754. 791.  795.  809.  812. 817. 819. 

t  Hemingford,  163,  and  Wabing^am,  75^  inform  us  that  before  the  battle 
the  kin^  had  two  ribs  broken  by  a  kick  ft^m  his  horse:  Knvghton,  that  he 
spurred  his  horse  with  such  violence  as  to  break  two  of  me  horse's  ribs! 
2527. 

i  Wals.  75.  These  words  evidently  tagmfy,  I  have  brought  you  to  the 
king,  get  away  without  fighting  if  you  can.  To  hop  means  to  dance,  or 
run  di>out:  and  is  still  used  in  that  sense  in  the  northern  counties.  Lord 
Hailes  has  changed  king  into  ringf  on  the  authority  of  Westminster's  Latin 
version :  and  makes  it,  I  have  brought  you  to  the  ring,  dance  as  well  as  you 
can:  words  which  appear  to  me  to  be  without  meaning.    An.  of  Scot.  258, 
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the  prelate  ordered  his  men  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  other 
bodies^  '^To  thy  maflfl,  bishop,'^  exclaimed  a  knight,  and 
rushed  on  the  enemy.  They  fled  at  the  first  charge:  the 
bowmeo  were  trampled  under  foot:  but  the  four  bodies  of 
pikemen  opposed  on  all  sides  an  impenetrable  front  to  their 
assailants.  Their  resistalice,  however,  only  delayed  their 
fate.  Edward  advanced  his  archers  and  military  engines:  an 
opening  was  soon  made  in  each  circle;  and  the  cavalry  rush- 
ing through  the  chasm,  completed  their  destruction.  From 
twenty  to  forty  thousand  Scots  are  said  to  have  perished. 
Wallace  himself  escaped.  But  his  sun  had  now  set  for  ever; 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  a  fugitive  in  the  forests,  from 
which  he  had  formerly  issued  for  the  chastisement  of  ''the 
English,  and  the  liberation  of  his  country.* 

The  poverty  of  Scotland  was  its  protection.     ^^^  g^^^ 
After  his  victory  Edward  traversed  it  in  different    maintain 
directions:  but  the  impossibility  of  procuring  pro-    them- 
▼isions  for  his  army  compelled  him  to  return  to    •?*^*''*\ 
England:  and  the  only  advantage  which  he  deriv-      sept^i 
ed  from  the  campaign,  was  the  opportunity  it  had 
offered  him  of  relieving  and  strengthening  the 
castles  in  Lothian.     All  Scotland  north  of  the         ^^* 
two  friths,  together  with  Galloway,  was  independent:  and 
William  Lamberton  bishop  of  St  Andrew's,  Robert  Bruce 
earl  of  Carrick,  and  John  Comyn  the  younger,  were  appointed 
a  council  of  regency  to  govern  in  the  name  of  Baliol,  who 
was  still  acknowledged  as  lawful  king.     They  undertook  the 
siege  of  Stirling:  nor  was  Edward  at  leisure  to  succour  that 
important  fortress.     His  parliament  had  approved  the  papal 
award :  and  as  the  envoys  of  the  three  powers  were  to  meet 
at  Montreuil,  he  was  advised  to  remain  in  the  south,  that  he 
might  be  near  the  place  of  negociation.     The  summer  months 
passed  away:  his  marriage  with  Margaret,  the  French  prin- 
cess, detained  him  several  weeks:!  snd  when  he  joined  the 
army  at  Berwick,  he  was  compelled  to  yield  to 
the  remonstrances  of  his  barons,  who  refused  to 
expose  themselves  to  the  dangers  of  a  winter  campaign.     He 
had  already  rejected  the  proposal  of  a  truce,  and  thus  lost  by 
his  obstinacy  the  strong  castle  of  Stirling.:t 

•  Pordun,  xi.  34.    Hcrain§r.  159—165.    Wal.  75. 

f  They  were  married  at  Canterbuiy  on  the  12th  of  September.  The 
queen's  dower  was  a  yearly  rent  of  15»000  pounds  Toumois  (about  3750/. 
sterling).  As  the  young  prince  was  only  thirteen,  and  Isabella  only  seven 
years  of  age,  their  marriajre  was  contracted  in  private  by  proxy.  Her 
dower  amounted  to  13,000  pounds  Toumois  (3350/.  sterling).  Rym.  ii. 
819.    Wals.  77.    West.  432. 

i  Rym.  ii.  841.  847.  859.     Knyglit.  2528. 
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TbeDODe  Under  the  short  government  of  Wallace  the 

writes  in         Scots  had  solicited  the  protection  of  the  pontiff^ 
their  fkp  who,  in  a  letter  to  Edward,  after  describing  the 

▼our.  attention  which  the  holy  see  had  always  paid  to 

his  interests,  earnestly  exhorted  him  to  live  a^ 
^p^'  peace  with  his  neighbours,  and  to  listen  no  longer 

^^  '  to  the  suggestions  of  his  ambition.*  To  a  re- 
quest conveyed  in  such  general  terms  it  was  easy  to  return  an 
evasive  answer;  but  the  new  regents  despatched  envoys  to 
Rome  who  more  powerfully  interested  Boniface  in  their  fa- 
vour. They  referred  their  quarrel  with  the  king  of  England 
to  his  decision,  because  he  w^  the  only  judge  whose  juris- 
diction extended  over  both  kingdoms:  they  reminded  him 
that  by  remaining  indifferent,  he  would  suffer  Edward  to  an- 
nex to  his  own  throne  a  realm,  which  of  right  belonged  to  the 
see  of  Rome:t  and  they  exhibited  to  him  a  long  series  of 
proofs  that  the  kings  of  England  had  not,  nor  ought  to  have, 
any  superiority  over  the  kings  of  Scotland.  These  represen- 
1900  tations  induced  3ie  pontiff  lo  interfere :  and  a  let- 

June  27.  ^^  ^^^  written  to  Edward  almost  in  the  very 
words  of  the  Scottish  memorial.  Boniface  began 
by  asserting,  what  he  pretended  the  king  must  know,  that 
Scotland  had  belonged  from  ancient  times,  and  did  still  be- 
long, in  full  right  to  the  Roman  see.  He  then  proved  that  it 
was  not  a  fief  of  the  English  crown,  from  the  following  in- 
stances: 1.  When  Henry  III.  in  his  war  with  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  received  assistance  from  the  king  of  Scotland^  he 

•  Rym,  ii.  827. 

f  This  pretension,  that  Scotland  belonged  to  the  see  of  Rome,  is  attribute 
eel  by  oiu*  nistorians  to  the  ambition  of  Boniface.  He  is  said  to  have  forged 
a  false  title  to  attribute  tlie  superiority  to  himself.  But  it  Is  certainly  more 
ancient  than  Boniface.  Not  only  was  it  strenuously  maintained  by  the  Scot- 
tish ag^ent^  at  Rome  (Reg^um  Scotise  prarcipuum  et  peculiare  allodium  ec- 
clesiae  Romanae — in  temporalibus  immediate  subditum  ecclesix  Romsmae. 
Fordun,  xi.  51.  54.  56,  57):  but  the  regents  in  'their  instructions  to  their 
envoy  declare  that  it  was  objected  to  Edward,  when  he  first  advanced  his 
claim  to  the  superiority  (Licet  Romana  ecclesia  tunc  pro  parte  ipsius  regni 
fuisset  nominata  domina  regfni  ejusdem  coram  ipso,  sicut  erat,  ipse  tamen 
rez  allegationem  hujusmodi  non  admisit.  Ford,  xi.'  53).  Certain  it  is  that 
Nicholas  IV.,  when  Edward  desired  him  in  1290  to  confirm  the  claim  of  the 
English  crown,  replied  that  he  could  not  do  it,  because  it  would  be  to  de- 
prive the  Roman  see  of  a  superiority  which  belonged  to  it  Se  non  posse 
in  regno  Scotiae  sedi  Apostolicse  obnoxio  ecclesise  Romans  derogare,  ejusqne 
fiduciaries  reg^  An^lo  submittere.  Spond.  ad  ann.  1290  ex  regist  Vatic 
ep.  102.  The  origin  of  this  pretension  I  cannot  discover:  but  I  suspect  that 
it  was  first  advanced  by  the  Scots  during  their  long  controversy  with  the 
archbishop  of  York  respecting  the  independence  of  their  church,  which 
terminated  in  a  decision,  that  the  Scottish  prelates  were  immediately  sub- 
ject to  no  one  but  the  pope. 
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acknowledged  by  his  letter?  patent  that  it  was  as  a  favour,  and 
not  as  a  feudal  service :  2.  When  Alexander  IIL  did  ho- 
mage to  Edward  for  Tynedale  and  Penrith,  he  protested  that 
he  did  not  do  it,  nor  did  he  owe  it,  for  the  crown  of  Scotland: 
3.  At  the  death  of  that  prince,  neither  the  wardship  of  his 
daughter  Margaret,  nor  the  custody  of  the  kingdom  was 
claimed  by  Edward:  and,  4.  In  the  treaty  of  marriage  be- 
tween the  prince  of  England  and  Margaret  it  was  declared, 
that  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  should  remain  for  ever  free  and 
independent,  and  in  the  case  of  her  death  be  restored  in  that 
state  to  the  next  heir.  Hence  the  pontiff  expressed  his  hope 
that  the  king,  desisting  from  an  unjust  aggression,  would  set 
at  liberty  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  natives  of  Scotland,  whom 
He  held  in  captivity :  and,  if  he  thought  he  had  any  right  to 
the  whole  or  part  of  that  kingdom,  would  pursue  his  claim  to 
it  within  the  six  months  following  before  the  holy  see.  He 
concluded  in  a  strain  of  authority,  by  revoking  and  reserving 
to  his  own  decision  every  process  or  controversy,  which 
might  be  then  pending  between  the  king  of  England,  and  the 
king  or  people  of  Scotland.*  This  extraordinary  document 
Was  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  Winchelsey  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, ordering  him,  under  the  penalty  of  suspension,  to  pre- 
sent it  to  Edward.  By  some  unaccountable  delay  twelve 
months  elapsed  before  it  was  delivered  to  the  primate,  who 
immediately  repaired  to  Carlisle.  £ut  the  king  had  already 
reached  Kircudbright:  and  the  intermediate  country  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Scots.  For  six  weeks  the  archbishop 
lingered  on  the  borders,  afraid  to  proceed,  yet  distressed 
through  want  of  provisions;  at  length  he  heard  that  the  army 
was  on  its  return,  and  crossing  the  sands  found  Edward  en- 
camped in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caerlavarock.  He  deliver- 
ed the  letter,  which  was  publicly  read  in  Latin  and  French 
to  all  the  barons  in  the  king's  presence.  It  came 
at  a  most  critical  moment.  The  peace  with  ^  26. 
France  was  not  yet  concluded:  and  Gascony  was 
still  sequestered  in  the  hands  of  the  pontiff.  Unwilling  to  of- 
fend one,  whose  friendship  was  so  necessary  to  him,  he  took 
time  to  deliberate,  and  then  replied,  that  in  a  matter  which 
concerned  the  right  of  his  crown  it  was  his  duty  to  consult 
his  other  counsellors:  that  in  a  short  time  he  would  assemble 
his  parliament,  and  with  its  advice  would  return  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  pontiff.  The  archbishop  returned:  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  Edward:  and  at  the  request  of  the  king  of  France 
an  armistice  was  granted  to  the  Scots.t 

•  Rym.  ii.  844—846. 

t  West.  435.  437—439.    Lord  Hailes  says,  that  Rymer  lias  dated  th«  bull 


^ 
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To  answer  the  letter  of  Boniface  a  parltament 
tfi"*  F^'  u^h  ^*'  summoned  to  meet  at  Lincoln.  The  univer- 
barons.^         sities  were  ordered  to  depute  six  civilians;  the 

monasteries  to  furnish  every  document  in  their 
possession^  which  could  bear  upon  the  question.  After  some 
debate  a  reply  was  framed ,  which  was  signed  and  sealed  by 
one  hundred  and  four  earls  and  barons,  in  jthe  name  of  the 
commonalty  of  England:  and  which  deserves  to  be  transcrib- 
ed, as  it  shows  how  accurately  our  ancestors  could  distinguish 

between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  authority  of 
pJf  ^12       ^^^  pontifid     After  expressing  their  astonishment 

at  the  tenor  of  the  papal  rescript,  and  asserting 
that  Scotland  never  belonged  in  temporals  to  the  see  of  Rome, 
they  thus  notice  the  authority,  which  the  pope  had  arrogated 
to  himself,  of  deciding  the  controversy  by  judicial  prdcess. 
<<By  a  custom,  at  all  times  inviolably  observed,  a  privilege 
arising  from  the  pre-eminence  of  th<e  regal  dignity,  the  kings 
of  England  have  never  pleaded,  or  been  bound  to  plead,  re* 
specting  their  rights  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  or  any  other 
of  their  temporal  rights,  before  any  judge  ecclesiastical  or  se- 
cular. It  is,  therefore,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  shall  always 
be,  our  common  and  unanimous  resolve^  that  with  respect  to 
the  rights  of  his  kingdom  of  Scotland  or  other  his  temporal 
rights,  pur  aforesaid  lord  the  king  shall  not  plead  before  you, 
nor  submit  in  any  manner  to  your  judgment,  nor  suffer  his 
right  to  be  brought  into  question  by  any  inquiry,  nor  send 
agents  or  procurators  for  that  purpose  to  your  court.  For 
such  proceedings  would  be  to  the  manifest  disherison  of  the 
rights  of  the  crown  of  England  and  the  royal  dignity,  the 
evident  subversion  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  pre- 
judice of  the  liberties,  customs,  and  laws,  which  we  have  in- 
herited from  our  fathers,  to  the  observance  and  defence  of 
which  we  are  bound  by  our  oaths,  and  which  we  will  main- 
tain to  the  best  of  our  power,  and  by  the  assistance  of  God 
will  defend  with  all  our  might     Neither  do  we,  nor  will  we, 

Eermit,  as  we  neither  can  nor  ought,  our  aforesaid  lord  the 
ing  to  do,  or  attempt  to  do,  even  if  he  wished  it,  any  of  the 
things  aforesaid,  things  which  were  never  heard  of  or  claim- 
ed before,  and  which  are  so  prejudicial  to  this  realm.''* 

erroneously  in  1299  (Annals  267).  But  it  bears  the  same  date,  annoquin- 
tOy  in  Hemingford,  Westminster,  and  Fordun.  From  the  archbishop's  re- 
ply to  the  pope  it  appears  that  he  was  twenty  days  on  his  journey  to  Car- 
lisle, repiained  on  the  borders  six  weeks,  and  reached  Uie  king  on  the  26th 
of  Attest  Of  course  he  roust  have  received  the  bull  in  the  end  of  June 
and  as  it  was  dated  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  that  months  it  must  have  been 
written  the  year  before.  •  Rym.  il  873 — 875. 
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Though  Edward  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
pope  as  a  judge,  he  was  willing  to  explain  his  ^"^fJJ  ^ 
right  to  him  as  a  friend.  A  long  letter  was  writ-  ul^. 
ten,  and  the  superiority  of  his  predecessors  was 
accurately  traced  back  to  the  remote  age  of  Heli  and  Samuel. 
It  was  then  that  Brute  the  Trojan,  having  cleared  the  island 
of  the  giants  its  indigenous  inhabitants,  divided  it  between  his 
three  30ns  *Locrine,  Albanact,  and  Camber,  but  on  the  condi- 
tion that  the  younger  should  hold  their  portions  in  fee  of  the 
eldest  brother.  Locrine  the  eldest  established  himself  at 
Trinovant,  since  called  London,  and  the  pre-eminence  which 
he  enjoyed,  was  claimed  and  exercised  by  all  his  successors, 
particularly  the  renowned  monarchs,  Dunwall,  Beline,  and 
Arthur.  From  the  fictions  of  romance  he  passed  at  length  to 
real  history,  enumerated  every  instance,  which  he  could  col- 
lect, of  homage  done  by  the  kings  of  Scotland  to  the  Saxon 
and  Norman  princes;  and  contended,  in  a  tone  of  triumph, 
that  these  formed  a  satisfactory  justification  of  his  j^ 
conduct,  a  complete  refutation  of  the  false  sug- 
gestions of  his  opponents.*  The  answers  of  the  king  and  the 
parliament  were  delivered  by  the  pope  to  Baldred  Basset  the 
Scottish  envoy,  and  by  him  transmitted  to  the  council  of  re- 
gency. The  instructions  which  he  received  in  return,  and 
the  memorial  which  he  presented  to  Boniface,  are  still  ex- 
tant He  opposes  fiction  to  fiction,  and  history  to  history. 
The  Scots,  he  says,  care  not  for  Brute  or  his  institutions. 
They  are  sprung  from  Scota,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  who 
landed  in  Ireland,  and  whose  descendants  wrested  by  force 
of  arms  the  northern  half  of  Britain  from  the  {Progeny  of 
Brute.  To  the  Britons,  therefore,  they  owe  no  subjection. 
Nor  is  it  of  any  consequence  if  some  of  the  Saxon  princes  oc- 
casionally penetrated  into  Scotland.  Edward  cannot  claim 
from  the  Saxons.  He  is  descended  from  the  Normans,  and  no 
king  of  Scotland  ever  did  homage  to  the  Norman  kings,  with 
the  exception  of  William  the  lion,  for  any  thing  but  lands 
situated  in  England,  as  is  evident  from  the  instances  which 
were  inserted  before  in  the  papal  letter,  and  from  the  refusal 
of  Innocent  IV.  to  grant  to  Henry  IIL  the  tenths  of  Scotland, 
or  to  allow  his  interference  in  the  coronation  of  the  king  of 
Scots.  In  opposition  to  the  answer  of  the  parliament,  he  ob- 
serves that,  if  Edward  declines  the  judgment  of  the  pontiflT, 
it  is  because  he  is  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  his  claim:  but 
that  he  is  not  to  be  witness  and  judge  in  the  same  cause:  that 

•  Rjm.  ii.  883—888. 
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the  two  realms  are  equal  and  independent:  and  that  in  all 
controversies  between  them  they  must  have  recourse  to  a 
higher  tribunal,  that  is,  to  the  church  o^  Rome.  He  adds, 
that  notwithstanding  the  contrary  assertion  of  the  English,  it 
is  notorious  that  Scotland  is  the  property,  the  peculiar  allo- 
dium of  the  holy  see:  that  its  inhabitants  from  the  time  of 
their  conversion  have  always  acknowledged  the  direct  do- 
minion of  their  country  in  temporals  as  well  as  spirituals,  to 
be  vested  in  the  Roman  church:  and  that  this  superiority  was 
confirmed  to  it  by  Constantine  the  great,  when  he  made  to 
the  chair  of  St  Peter  a  donation  of  all  the  isles  in  the  west- 
ern ocean:  on  which  account  he  trusts  that  the  pope  will  ex- 
tend his  powerful  protection  to  his  faithful  and  devoted  vas- 
sals the  natives  of  Scotland.* 

But  the  time  was  gone  by,  when  Boniface,  if 
Guienn7  ^^  ^*^  possessed  the  will,  could  have  dared  to 
fight  the  battles  of  these  vassals.  A  long  succes- 
sion of  petty  and  mutual  injuries  had  embittered  the  minds  of 
the  pontiff  and  the  king  of  France;  till  their  dissention  gradu- 
ally ripened  into  open  hostility.  Boniface  excommunicated 
his  opponent,  and  threatened  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of 
depositiofi:  and  Philip  appealed  to  a  future  council,  accused 
the  pontiff  of  heresy,  and  by  the  activity  of  his  partisans,  ac- 
tually detained  him  a  captive  for  the  space  of  three  days. 
During  the  progress  of  this  quarrel  each  was  anxious  to  ob- 
tain and  preserve  the  friendship  of  Edward.  The  pope  no 
longer  maintained  the  cause  of  the  Scots:  Philip,  whose  pro- 
mises had  induced  them  to  defy  the  king  of  England,  was 
content  to  obtain  for  them  a  few  short  and  useless  suspen- 
sions of  arms.  Edward  improved  the  opportunity  to  urge 
the  conclusion  of  peace  between  England  and 
^y  2Q  France.  He  recovered  Guienne;  the  earl  of  Lin- 
coln swore  fealty  for  it  in  his  name;  and  a  treaty 
of  commerce  sealed  the  amity  between  the  two  nations.  The 
Scottish  envoys  expressed  their  surprise  that  no  stipulation 
had  been  introduced  in  favour  of  Scotland:  but  their  com- 
plaints were  silenced  by  the  promise  that,  in  the  approaching 
interview  between  the  kings,  Philip  himself  would  under- 
take their  cause,  and  elicit  from  the  generosity  of  their  ene- 
my more  advantageous  conditions,  than  he  could  have  obtain- 
ed from  ambassadors  bound  by  written  instructions.  It  is 
useless  to  say  that  the  promise  was  not  fulfilled. t 

•  Fordun,  xi.  46—63.  f  Ry«-  »»•  ^23.  929. 
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Before  spring  an  English  army  under  John  de 
Segrave  had  received  orders  to  march  from  Ber-    Edwwd 
wick  to  Edinburgh.    In  a  country  which  had  long    gcoUwid. 
been  kept  ia  subjection  by  English  garrisons,  that 
general  had  no  expectation  of  meetug  an  enemy;  and  the 
first  division  of  his  army  was  surprised  near  Roslin  by  a  su- 
perior force  under  John  Comyn,and  Simon  Fraser. 
Had  Segrave  fallen  back  on  the  rest  of  his  troops,         ^  ' 
he  might  have  evaded  the  danger :  but  he  scorned  to  flee,  and 
rushing  on  the  enemy,  was  wounded,  and  made  prisoner  with 
twenty  other  knights.     The  Scots  pursuing  their  success,  fell 
on  the  second  division:  which  only  escaped  destruction  by 
the  arrival  of  the  third.     The  battle  was  now  renewed,  and 
the  English,  having  recovered  the  person  of  their  general, 
retired.*     The  victory  was  of  course  claimed  by  the  Scots: 
its  importance  was  magnified  by  the  national  partiality;  and 
a  ilaillacious  gleam  of  hope  enlivened  the  cause  of  freedom. 
But  Edward  soon  passed  the  borders  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
with  which  it  would  have  been  folly  for  the  Scottish  patriots 
to  contend.!    They  cherished,  however,  a  hope  that  its  pro- 
gress might  be  arrested  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  and  en- 
camp^ on  the  spot,  which  had  been  consecrated  in  their  eyes 
by  the  first  victory  of  Wallace,     But  the  king  marched  past 
the  bridge  that  had  proved  so  fatal  to  Cressingham;  and 
crossed  by  a  ford  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles.     As  soon  as 
he  appeared  on  the  left  bank,  the  host  of  his  opponents  dis- 
appeared: every  town  was  filled  with  loyal  inhabitants  anxious 
to  greet  the  arrival  of  their  sovereigns  and  the  small  castle 
of  Brechin  was  the  first  place,  the  gates  of  which  he  found 
ahut  against  him.     On  the  twentieth  day  of  the 
siege,  Mauld  the  governor  was  slain  by  a  stone  "^' 

from  one  of  the  engihes;  and  the  garrison  solicited  the  cle- 
mency of  the  conqueror.  Edward  recommenced  his  progress: 
he  advanced  through  Aberdeen  and  Banfi*  into  Caithness,  and 
on  his  return  fixed  his  residence  for  the  winter  in  the  great 
abbey  of  Dumfermlin.j:     To  this  place  the  Soots  hastened  to 

•  Hemiug.  197.    Wals.  87.    Ford.  xii.  2. 

f  Gilt  of  his  special  erace  the  king^  allowed  such  of  his  military  tenants, 
as  were  clerfirnien,  widows,  or  iniinn,  to  remain  at  home,  on  the  payment 
of  a  fine  of  20/.  for  every  knigf^hf  s  fee.    Kym.  ii.  923. 

^  West.  446.  Ford.  xii.  3.  Dumfermlin  was  a  place  of  considenible 
'  strength  and  importance.  Besides  the  church  and  convent,  it  contained 
many  larm  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Scottish  parliament. 
During  the  war  these  had  frequently  offered  an  asyUim  to  the  marauding 
parties  of  the  patriots,  and  were  now  destroyed  by  tlie  English.  The 
habitations  of  the  monks  were  spared.    West,  ibid. 
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make  their  peace:  and  after  some  consultation  a 
v^h%  ^^^y  comprehensive  treaty  was  concluded  be- 
^  *  '  tween  him  and  Comyn,  the  Scottish  guardian.  It 
was  agreed  that  all  prisoners  and  hostages  on  both  sides  should 
be  restored :  that  Comvn  and  his  adherents  should  have  their 
lives^  limbs,  liberty  and  estates,  subject  however  to  certain 
fines,  to  be  determined  in  the  next  parliament:  that  for  the 
tranquillity  of  the  realm  Fraser  and  Boys  should,  unless  they 
obtained  a  pardon,  banish  themselves  during  three  years  to 
some  foreign  country,  but  not  to  France:  the  bishop  of  Glas- 
gow, James  lord  Steward,  and  John  Soulis,  should  reside  for 
two  years  south  of  the  river  Trent:  Graham  and  Lindsay 
should  retire  into  Enzland  for  six  months,  and  Wallace,  if  he 
pleased,  should  submit  to  the  will  and  favour  of  his  sovereign 
lord  the  king.  The  rest  accepted  these  conditions:  Wallace 
preferred  the  life  of  an  outlaw,  his  original  profession;  and 
endeavoured  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  his  enemies  among  his 
native  forests  and  mountains.* 

The  only  place  which  still  bade  defiance  to  Ed- 
Stifling  BUT-  ^ard  was  the  strong  castle  of  Stirling.  Last  year 
ren  era.  j^^  ^^^  wisely  neglected  it,  that  he  might  have 
leisure  to  reduce  the'rest  of  the  kingdom :  now  he  required 
the  governor,  sir  William  Oliphant,  to  surrender  it  instantly 
into  his  hands.  That  officer  requested  permission  (o  consult 
sir  John  Soulis,  formerly  regent  of  Scotland,  from  whom  he 

had  received  it  m  charge :  Edward  spumed  the 
^*  proposal:  a  council  of  English  and  Scottish  barons 

was  assembled;  and  a  sentence  of  outlawry  was  published 
against  the  governor  and  his  garrison.  But  it  required  no 
ordinary  exertions  to  reduce  a  fortress,  raised  on  a  lofty  rock, 
and  defended  by  men  of  approved  valour.  The  royal  engines 
could  make  no  impression  on  the  outward  defences:  if  the 
habitations  within  the  walls  were  beaten  down  by  the  weight 
and  multitude  of  the  stones  thrown  upon  them,t  the  garrison 
found  shelter  in  caverns  hewn  out  of  the  rook:  and  for  ninety 
days  Oliphant  foiled  every  attempt  of  the  enemy,  and,  which 
was  more  difiicult,  resisted  every  solicitation  of  his  friends. 
During  the  siege  the  courage  or  temerity  of  Edward  exposed 
him  to  the  most  imminent  danger.  He  received  an  arrow  in 
his  vest:  his  charger  was  struck  down  with  a  stone:  but  to 
the  friendly  expostulations  of  his  knights  he  replied,  that  he 
fought  in  a  just  war,  and  his  life  was  under  the  protection  of 


•  Ryl.  Plac.  Par.  369.    Rot.  Pari.  i.  212,  213. 
t  The  ttonet  thrown  into  the  town  weicrhec 


r-eicrhed  from  2  to  3  cwt.     Hem* 
ing.  205. 
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heaven.  At  last  the  couraece  or  means  of  the  garrison  were 
exhaiiftted :  for  three  days  they  abstained  from  measures  of 
hostility;  and  frequent  conferences  were  held  at  the  foot  of 
the  waUs  between  Oliphant  and  some  English  barons.  The 
next  morning  the  gates  opened;  and  the  governor  and  twenQr- 
five  of  his  companions  were  seen  moving  in  slow  .  .  ^4 
procession  down  the  hill,  barefoot,  in  their  shirts^ 
with  their  hair  dishevelled^  and  halters  round  their  necks. 
When  Edward  met  them^  they  fell  on  their  knees,  and  with 
uplifted  hands  implored  his  favour.  ^^  I  have  no  favour  for 
you,"  he  replied,  **  you  must  surrender  at  pleasure."  They 
assented;  *^  Then,"  said  he,  <<  my  pleasure  is,  that  you  be 
hanged  as  traitors.  Accept  of  this,  or  return  to  the  castle." 
^*  Sir,"  answered  Oliphant,  ^<  we  acknowledge  our  guilt:  our 
lives  are  at  your  disposal."  <^  And  what  say  you  ?^'  rejoined 
the  king,  addressing  the  others.  <<  We  are  all  guilty,"  they 
exclaimed:  '^  we  all  throw  ourselves  on  your  mercy."  The 
king  turned  aside  to  wipe  the  tears  from  his  eyes,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  conducted  as  prisoners,  but  not  in  chaina,  into 
England.* 

The  surrender  of  Stirling  completed  the  re- 
duction of  Scotland.     The  king  disbanded  his    ^*^"^*^^ 
su'my;  ordered  the  courts  of  exchequer  and  king's 
bench,  which  had  sitten  during  seven  years  at  York,  to  re- 
sume their  former  station  at  Westminster;  and  applied  to  the 
reformation  of  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  govern- 
znient  of  his  native  dominions.     The  only  man,  whose  patri- 
otism and  enmity  could  give  him  a  moment's  uneasiness,  was 
Wallace;  and  in  a  few  months  Wallace  was  brought  a  captive 
to  London.     His  retreat,  so  his  contemporaries  believed,  had 
been  betrayed  by  one  of  his  followers,  whose  brother  he  had 
killed,     tie  was  surprised  in  his  bed  by  sir  John  Monteith, 
the  governor  of  Dunbarton;  was  placed  at  the  bar  in  Westr 
minster  hall  with  a  crown  of  laurel  on  his  head;  and  was  ar- 
raigned for  the  crimes  of  treason,  murder,  and  robbery.    The 
other  charges  he  admitted:  to  that  of  treason  he  pleaded  not 
guilty,  because  he  had  never  sworn  fealty  to  tlie  king  of 
England.     He  was  condemned  on  the  verdict  ^^      a      «« 
a  Jury  of  gentlemen;  and  suflTered  the  usual  pun-        ^^* 
isnment  of  traitors.! 

It  may  perhaps  offend  the  national  partiality  of 
some  among  my  readers,  but  I  greatly  suspect    ![^'*j 
that  Wallace  owes  his  celebrity  as  much  to  his 

•  West.  448—450.    Kym.  ii.  950.  952.     Heniingr.  i.  205,  206. 
t  Went.  451.     Stow,  209. 
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execution  as  to  his  exploits.  Of  all  the  Scottish  chieftains, 
who  deserved  and  experienced  the  enmity  of  Edward,  he 
alone  perished  on  the  gallows:  and  on  this  account  his  fate 
called  forth  and  monopolized  the  sympathy  of  his  country- 
men. They  revered  him  as  th<B  martyr  of  their  indepen-  | 
dence:  bis  blood  animated  them  to  veneeance:  the  huts,  and  i 
glens,  the  forests  and  mountains,  which  he  had  frequented,  | 
became  consecrated  in  their  eyes:  and  as  the  remembrance  of  { 
his  real  exploits  gradually  faded,  the  aid  of  fiction  was  em- 

floyed  to  embellish  and  eternize  the  character  of  the  hera  | 
f  we  may  believe  the  Scottish  writers,  who  lived  a  century 
or  two  after  his  death,  he  wa^  gigantic  in  stature,  powerful  of 
limb,  and  patient  of  fatigue  beyond  his  contemporaries.  He 
knew  no  passion  but  the  love  of  his  country*  His  soul  was 
superior  to  bribery  or  insult:  and  at  the  call  of  liberty  he  was 
as  ready  to  serve  in  the  ranks  as  to  assume  the  command  of 
the  army.     His  courage  possessed  a  talismanic  power,  which 

/led  his  followers  to  attempt  and  execute  the  most  hazardous 
enterprises;  and  which  on  Stainmoor  compelled  the  king  and 
army  of  England  to  flee  from  his  presence,  even  before  they 
entered  upon  action.     Under  so  brave  an4  accomplished  a 

.leader  Scotland  might  have  been  saved:  she  was  lost  through 
the  jealousy  of  her  nobles,  who  chose  to  crouch  in  chains  to 
a  foreign  despot,  rather  than  owe  their  deliverance  to  a  man 
of  inferior  family.*  Of  all  this  a  part  may  perhaps  be  true; 
t)ut  it  is  derived  from  no  credible  authority :  much  must  be 
false,  because  it  is  contradicted  by  real  history.  The  only 
great  battles  in  which  Wallace  is  known  to  have  fought^  are 
those  of  Stirling  and  Falkirk.  In  the  first  he  was  victarious: 
"but  he  must  share  the  glory  of  the  action  with  Sir  Andrew 
Moray,  who  was  certainly  his  equal  in  command,  perhaps 
his  superior.t    In  the  second  he  was  defeated:  and  the  defeat 

'  was  the  most  disastrous  that  Scotland  ever  experienced.  In 
the  history  of  the  next  five  years  his  name  is  scarcely  men- 
tioned: but  when  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  made  their 

,  peace  with  Edward,  his  interests  were  not  forgotten.     <*  It       ^ 
was  agreed  thait  he  also  might  put  himself  on  the  pleasure  and      f 

*  See  Fordun,  Boece,  Buchanan,  and  the  acbierementa  of  Wallace  by 
Blind  Harry. 

f  Fordun  tells  us  that  sir  Andrew  Moray  fell  in  the  action  (ForcL  xL  39). 
If  so,  he  was  succeeded  immediately  in  the  command  by  a  son  of  the  same 
name.  For  in  the  two  letters  of  protection  g^ranted  on  the  7th  of  Nor.  to 
the  convent  of  Hexham,  Andrew  Moray  is  joined  with  WaUace,  and  in  both 
his  name  occurs  the  first.  Andreas  de  Moravia  et  Willelmus  Wallenais 
duces  eaercttus  Scotix.    Hemin^.  135.    Knyg^ht.  2521. 
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grace  of  the  king,  if  he  thought  proper.  "*  He  did  not  think 
proper:  and  to  this^  whether  it  were  patriotism  or  obstinacy, 
"we  are  to  attribute  his  punishment,  ne  had  been  summoned 
to  a  parliament  of  both  nations  held  at  St.  Andrew's;  and,  as 
he  neglected  to  appear,  sentence  of  outlawry  according  to 
<he  Scottish  law  was  pronounced  aeainst  him,  with  Andrew 
Fraser,  and  the  garrison  of  Stirling.?  Edward  was  not,  how- 
ever, as  he  has  been  represented,  a  blood-thirsty  tyrant. J 
He  still  accepted  the  submission  of  Fraser:  and  contented 
himself  with  the  captivity  of  Oliphant  and  his  companions, 
though  they  had  uselessly  involved  him  in  so  much  danger, 
and  entailed  on  him  so  much  expense.  If  the  fate  of  Wallace 
was  dilTerent  from  that  of  all  others,  it  proves  that  there  was 
Bomething  peculiar  in  his  case,  which  renidered  him  less  de- 
serving of  mercy. 

To  settle  the  government  of  his  late  acquisi-    settle- 
tion,  Edward  condescended  to  ask  and  follow  the    ment  of 
advice  of  natives  who  had  been  distinguished  by     Scotland. 
their  attachment  to  the  cause  of  independence, 
Wishoart  bishop  of  Glasgow,, Robert  Bruce,  and 
John  Maubray.    At  their  suggestion  he  summon-       ^^0^* 
ed  a  ScQttish  parliament  at  Perth,  in  which  ten      *■"*  ^^• 
commissioners  were  chosen  to  confer  with  the  king  in  per- 
son at  LoDdop.§    To  them  were  joined  ten  Englishmen  with 

*  Bt  quant  a  monaieor  Ouilliam  de  Galeys  est  accorde^  qll  le  mette  en 
ia  volunte,  et  en  la  grace  nostre  8ei|^aeur  le  Kqy,  si  lai  serable  que  bon  soit. 
^ley,  370.  Lord  Hailes  thinks  it  doubtful,  whether  the  words,  si  lui 
semble*  refer  to  Wallace  or  the  king.  But  they  eridently  refer  to  Wallace. 
Tlie  offer  is  made  in  the  same  manner  to  the  bishop  of  Glasgow,  the  Stew- 
art, he.  n  lour  semble  que  bon  soit     Rot.  par  i.  213. 

f  Quorum  petente  rege  judicium  secundum  juris  processum  et  leges 
Scoticanas»  omnes  qui  convenerant,  concordi  sententia  pronuntiarant  exle- 
gatos.    Trivet,  338. 

i  The  only  cruelties  with  which  he  is  chareed  are  the  massacre  at  Ber* 
wick,  and  his  treatment  of  the  prisoners  made  at  Dunbar.  But  it  should 
be  remembered  that  Berwick  was  taken  by  assault:  and  that  the  revenge 
of  llie  conquerors  had  been  probably  excited  by  previous  provocation, 
pefhaps  by  the  horrid  barbarities  perpetrated  a  few  days  before  by  the 
Scots  in  Cumberland  (Heming.  ST.  Rym.  ii.  887);  perhaps  by  the  conduct 
of  the  citizens  of  Berwick  themselves,  who,  though  their  town  had  been 
given  up  to  Edward  some  months  before,  (Rjrm.  ii.  €92)  had,  we  know  not 
bow,  been  freed  from  the  English  garrison,  and  taken  up  arms  against  the 
king. — With  respect  to  the  prisoners  at  Dunbar,  the  stoiy  rests  on  the 
cloi£tful  authority  of  Pordun,  zi.  34,  whose  ambiguous  langua^  has  been 
improved  by  the  prejudices  of  later  writers.    See  lord  Hailes,  i.  348. 

4  Ryley,  243.  The  deputies  were  chosen  from  each  order,  two  bishops^ 
two  abbotl^  two  earls,  two  barons,  and  two  commoners,  one  from  the  south, 
the  other  from  the  north  of  the  Forth.  See  also  Id.  503.  Their  wages 
Vftrc  to  be  pud  to  them  by  the  commonalty  of  the  realm. 
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several  of  the  judges,  and  all  took  an  oath  to  give  the  best  ad- 
vice in  their  power,  without  suffering  themselves  to  be  swaj- 
^«       ed  by  any  consideration  of  friendship,  enmity,  or 
*^'  interest.     The  result  of  their  deliberations  was: 

that  John  de  Bretagne,  Edward's  nephew,  should  be  appoint* 
ed  guardian  of  the  realm,  with  the  aid  of  the  present  cham- 
berlain and  chancellor,  both  Englishmen:  that  for  the  better 
administration  of  justice  Scotland  should  be  divided  into  four 
districts,  Lothian,  Galloway,  the  country  between  the  Forth 
and  the  mountains,  and  the  Highlands,  to  each  of  which  two 
justiciaries,  the  one  a  native,  the  other  an  Englinhman,  were 
assigned:  that  certain  persons  then  named  should  be  sheriffs 
and  escheators  in  the  different  counties,  removeable  for  others 
at  the  will  of  the  guardian  and  chamberlain,  excepting  the 
shires  in  which  these  o£5ces  were  held  by  inheritance:  that 
the  castles  of  Roxburgh  and  Jedburgh  should  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  guardiani  that  the  present  governors  should  re- 
main in  those  of  Edinburgh,  Linlithgow,  Stirling,  and  Dun- 
barton;  and  that  Bruce  should  entrust  the  castle  of  Kildrum- 
ny  to  a  person,  for  whose  fidelity  he  should  be  responsible. 
With  respect  to  the  laws,  it  was  determined,  that  the  custom 
of  the  Scots  and  Brets  should  be  forthwith  abolished:*^  that 
the  statutes  of  David  king  of  Scots,  with  the  additiohs  and 
amendments  of  other  kings,  should  be  read  in  an  assembly  of 
the  good  people  of  Scotland:  and  that  such  laws  and  customs 
as  were  plainly  against  the  laws  of  God  and  reason  should  he 
amended  immediately;  but  that,  if  any  points  of  difficulty 
arose,  deputies  should  be  chosen  to  consult  the  king,  and  em- 
powered to  assent  in  the  name  of  the  commonalty  to  his  de- 
cision, t  This  settlement  was  followed  by  an  act 
of  conditional  indemnity.  AlPwho  had  engaged 
in  the  rebellion  and  afterwards  submitted,  were  secured  as  to 
«  life  and  limb,  and  freed  from  imprisonment  and  disherison,  on 
condition  that  they  paid  the  following  fines:  the  clergy  one 
year's  rent  of  their  estates:  those  who  submitted  before  Com3m, 
two  years':  Comyn,  Gordon,  and  the  bishop  of  Glasgow, 
three  years':  William  de  Baliol,  Simon  Fraser,  and  John 
Wisheart,  four  years':  and  Ingelram  de  Umfraville,  five 
years'  rent  -  For  this  purpose  they  were  to  be  put  in  imme- 

*  Ordenee  est,  quo  Punj^e  de  Scot  et  de  Bret  desorendroitsoit  defendu, 
■1  (jue  mes  ne  soit  usez.  Ryley,  506.  This  was,  probably,  some  old  and 
national  custom,  which,  like  the  tanistry  of  the  Irish,  was  incompatible 
with  the  principles  of  the  feudal  jurisprudence.  By  the  Brets  I  understand 
<hc  men  of  Galloway,  the  descendants  of  the  Picta,  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Britain. 

t  Ryley,  503—507.     Hot  Pari.  i.  267.  269. 
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diate  possession  of  their  lands:  a  moletjr  of  the  rent  of  Which 
was  to  be  allotted  to  them  for  their  support :  the  other  moiety 
to  be  paid  to  the  king;  till  the  fines  ivere  discharged.  At  the 
same  time  the  order  of  temporary  banishment  against  Comyn, 
Graham,  and  the  bishop  of  Glasgow,  was  recalled.*  If  it  be 
considered  that  these  men  had  given  repeated  proofs  of  their 
hostility  to  Edward,  that  they  had  sworn  fealty  to  him  and 
renounced  it,  had  renewed  their  oaths  and  broken  them  again, 
we  shall  discover  more  reason  to  applaud  his  moderation,  than 
to  accuse  his  severity.  The  world  has  seen  many  conquer- 
ors: but  it  will  be  di£BcuIt  to  find  one,  who  with  such  provo- 
cation has  displayed  an  equal  degi*ee  of  lenity. 

We  have  hitherto  observed  the  conduct  of  Edward  in  his 
relations  with  foreign  powers;  have  seen  him  wrest  the  pro- 
vince of  Guienne  from  the  grasp  of  the  king  of  France,  and 
extend  his  own  authority  over  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  and 
the  principality  of  Wales.  It  is  now  time  to  attend  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  governed  his  patrimonial  dominions,  to 
notice  the  improvements  which  he  introduced,  the  new  laws 
which  he  established,  and  the  expedients  by  which  he  5vas 
enabled  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  numerous  campaigns. 

L  For  many  of  the  improvements  in  the  Eng- 
lish constitution  we  are  indebted  more  to  views    |^on«^tu- 
of  personal  interest  than  of  enlightened  policy,     parliament 
In  the  infancy  of  the  feudal  institutions  the  war- 
rit^r  was  every  thing,  the  merchant  or  tradesman  nothing. 
But  the  latter,  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  gradually  ac- 
quired property:  property  gave  consideration;  and  during 
the  civil  wars  of  the  last  reign,  both  parties  had  found  the  as- 
sistance of  the  principal  towns  and  cities  as  valuable  as  that  of 
the  most  powerful  barons.     The  earl  of  Leicester,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  ventured  to  call  their  representatives  to  parliament: 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  the  council  on  the  death  of 
Henry  III.     Besides  the  lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral,  four  knights  were  summoned  from  each      j^^^  ^^ 
county,  and  four  citizens  from  each  city,  to  ap- 
pear at  Westminster,  and  swear  fealty  in  the  presence  of  the 
royal  commissioners  to  the  new  king,  who  had  not  yet  re- 
turned from  the  holy  land.t    Edward  aUowed  ten  years  to 
pass  before  he  had  recourse  to  their  services:  but  in  1283, 
during  his  war  in  Wales,  he  compelled  every  man,  possessing 
twenty  pounds  a  year  in  land,  to  join  the  army,  or  furnish  a 

•  Rym.  968—970.    Rot,  Parf.  i.  211.    The  money  arising  from  these 
fines  was  to  be  spent  In  Scotland,  for  the  benefit  of  the  kingdom, 
t  Wavcplcy,  227. 
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substitute:  and  in  order  to  procure  an  aid  from  men  of  smaller 
property,  summoned  a  parliament  of  only  two  estates,  the 
clersy  and  commons.  The  former  were  to  assemble  in  the 
usual  manner:  the  latter  to  consist  of  four  knights  from  each 
shire,  and  two  representatives  from  every  city,  borough,  and 
market  town.  For  their  greater  convenience  they  were  di- 
vided into  three  bodies:  the  clergy  and  conmions  of  the  coun* 
ties  south  of  the  Trent,  assembled  at  Northampton:  those  of 
the  northern  counties  at  York,  with  the  exception  of  the  cler- 
gy and  commons  of  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  who  met  in  that 
city,  probably  in  virtue  of  some  privilege  belonging  to  it  as  a 
county  palatine.  All  three  were  opened  by  commissioners 
fi'om  the  king,  who  remained  in  Wales:  nor  did  any  incon- 
venience arise  from  the  distribution  of  the  whole  parliament 
into  separate  bodies,  sitting  in  different  places,  as  each  had  no 
other  business  to  transact  than  to  grant  an  aid  from  those 
whom  it  represented**  About  eight  months  later,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war,  the  king  summoned  another  parliament: 
but  the  number  of  cities  and  boroughs  that  returned  members, 
was  confined  to  twenty,  and  the  writs  were  no  longer  direct- 
ed to  the  sheriffs  of  the  county,  but  to  the  mayors,  bailiffs, 
and  good  men  of  the  same  cities  and  boroughs.  In  this  par- 
liament a  different  separation  took  plaee.  The  lords  sat  at 
Shrewsbury,  and  were  employed  in  the  trial  and  judgment  of 
David  prince  of  Wales :  the  clergy  and  commons  assembled 
at  Acton  Bumel,  and  made  the  celebrated  statute  for  the  re- 
covery of  debts,  t  From  that  period  Edward  appears  to  have 
reverted  to  the  ancient  custom  of  raising  money  by  tallages: 
and  eleven  years  elapsed  before  the  representatives  of  the.  cities 
and  boroughs  were  again  summoned  to  parliament:  but  in 
1396  writs  were  directed  to  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  towns,  of  which  some  were  too  poor  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  their  deputies,  and  on  that  acconnt  obtained  an  ex- 
emption from  so  buHensome  an  honour.  The  king,  however, 
had  reason  to  be  gratified  with  the  experiment:  if  the  barons 
and  knights  of  tne  shire  gave  him  an  eleventh,  the  new 
members  voted  a  seventh  or  their  moveables :  the  precedent 
was  too  valuable  to  be  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse :  the  depu- 
ties of  the  towns  were  now  regularly  summoned;  and  their 
grants,  as  if  the  proportion  had  been  already  fixed,  usually 
amounted  to  one  third  more  than  those  of  the  higher  orders. 
This  indeed  was  the  principal  object  for  which  their  presence 
was  required:  with  matters  of  state,  men  in  their  humble 

•  See  the  different  writs  on  tbia  occasion  in  Body,  372. 378. 380.  382. 
t  Rym.  ii.  M9,  St.  11  £d.  I. 
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situations  could  iiot  be  conversant:  and  they  were  therefore 
occasionally  dismissed,  while  the  peers  continued  their  sit- 
tings. But  they  derived  one  great  advantage  from  their  at- 
tendance: they  could  confer  with  each  other  on  their  griev- 
ances: they  could  make  them  known  to  the  crown:  and  with 
their  grants  of  money  they  generally  coupled  petitions  for 
redress* 

Of  the  fprm  of  proceeding  in  these  ancient  par*- 
liaments  we  know  little.  At  the  opening  of  that  ^^"°  ^ 
which  was  held  in  1S05,  proclamation  was  made  P"^®*  "^* 
by  the  king's  command  in  the  great  hall  of  Westminster,  at 
the  bar  of  chancery,  before  the  courts  of  king's  bench  and  ex- 
chequer, in  the  guildhall,  and  in  Westchepe,  in  the  following 
words:  ^  Know  all  men,  who  wish  to  present  petitions  to  this 
parliament,  that  they  deliver  them  from  day  to  day  till  the 
first  Sunday  in  Lent  (durine  one  week)  at  the  furthest,  to  sir 
Gilbert  de  Roubiry,  master  John  De  Caam,  sir  John  de  Kirke- 
by,  and  master  John  Bush,  or  any  one  of  them,  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  receive  them  to  the  aforesaid  tin^eatthe  farthest"^ 
Atthe  terminatioo  of  the  session,  the  parliament  was  dissolved 
by  the  following  proclamation:  <<AI1  archbishops^  bishops, 
and  other  prelates^  earls,  and  barons,  knights  of  shires,  citi- 
zens, and  burgesses,  and  all  others  of  the  commons,  that  are 
come  to  this  parliament,  by  command  of  our  sovereign  lord 
the  king — ^the  king  gives  them  many  thanks  for  cpmiiig,  and 
wills  that  for  the  present  they  go  back  to  their  homes,  so  that 
tbev  return  forthwith,  and  without  dday^  whenever  they 
shall  be  recalled,  except  the  bishops,  earls,  barons,  justices^ 
and  others  of  the  king's  council,  wno  must  not  depart  with- 
out his  special  permission.  To  those  who  have  business^ 
leave  is  given  to  remain  and  to  follow  it  And  the  knights  who 
are  come  for  the  shires,  and  the  others  for  the  cities  and 
boroU2hs,may  apply  themselves  to  sir  John  4e  Eirkeby,  who 
.frill  give  ^em  briefs  to  receive  their  wages  in  their  several 
€Ounties*"t 

IL  The  reader  has  already  observed  the  im- 
poverished state  of  the  royal  revenue  under  Hen-    ^^^^  ^ 
-ry  IIL   As  soon  as  Edward  ascended  the  throne,    money. 
:  he  appointed  in  his  first  parliament  commission- 

*  The  same  persons  were  ^fain  appointed  to  receive  petitionty  and  sum- 
moned  for  that  purpose  to  another  partiament  held  in  September.  The 
time  for  receiving^  petitions  was  fixed  from  the  15th  of  September  to  the  3d 
t»f  October.  Rym.  ii.  966.  Other  persons  were  appointed  to  receive  pe- 
titions from  Scotland,  Aquitaine,  Ireland,  and  Guernsey. 

t  Ryley,  241.    Rot.  Pari.  i.  159, 
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ers  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  fiefs  held  of  the  crown, 

.  and  by  that  measure  obtained  several  fcMrfeitures 

7^10^    of  considerable  value.     Soon  afterwards  the  law 

officers  of  the  crown  sued  out  writs  of  quo  war* 
ranto  to  the  judges  of  assize,  directing  them  to  inquire  by 
what  title  the  landholders  held  their  estates,  and  claimed  the 
liberties  and  immunities  which  they  enjoyed.  This  in<ittest 
was  a  source  of  much  vexation  and  general  discontent  Dur- 
ing the  lapse  of  years,  and  amidst  the  revolutions  of  property, 
many  families  had  lost  their  original  deeds,  and  in  that  ease 
their  lands  were  adjudged  to  the  king,  and  withheld  from  the 
owners,  till  the  restoration  had  been  purchased  by  an  arbitrary 
fine«  Even  when  the  original  deeda  were  produced,  their 
vajidity  was  not  admitted,  till  they  had  undergone  the  most 
rigorous  scrutiny,  and  had  been  tried  by  every  ordeal,  which 
legal  ingenuity  could  devise.  At  length  the  king  consented 
to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  his  former  instructions;  and  an  un- 
disturbed possession  from  the  time  of  Richard  I.  was  allowed 
to  be  pleaded  as  an  effectual  bar  to  the  claims  of  the  crown.* 

The  wars  in  which  Edward  engaged,  neces- 
bv  Edward     ^^^^^7  involved  him  in  extraordinary  expenses; 

but  the  measures,  by  which  he  endeavoured  to 
supply  his  wants,  oppressive  as  they  were  at  the  time,  ulti- 
mately proved  a  benefit  to  the  subject,  by  provoking  that 
resistance  which  confined  the  prerogative  of  the.  crown  with- 
in more  moderate  limits.  Under  the  pretence  of  undertak- 
ing a  crusade  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy  land,  he  obtained 
Irom  pope  Nicholas  IV.  the  tenth  of  all  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices for  the  six  following  years:  and  tliat  the  grant  might  be 
more  productive,  the  assessments  were  made  by  a  new  valua- 

tion  taken  upon  oath.     In  1294  he  determined 
July.'         ^^  make  a  serious  effort  for  the  recovery  of  6ui- 

enne ;  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  approach- 
ing campaign  had  recourse  to  a  bold  but  despotic  expedieuL 
Commissioners  were  appointed  to  search  the  treasuries  of 
every  church  and  monastery:  the  monies  deposited  in  them, 
whether  they  were  the  property  of  the  monastic  and  clerical 
bodies,  or  had  been  placed  there  for  greater  security  by  pri- 
vate individuals,  were  entered  on  the  rolls  of  the  exchequer; 
and  the  principal  sums,  under  the  denomination  of  loans, 
were  carried  away  for  the  use  of  the  king.  A  few  months 
later  the  citizens  of  London,  assembled  in  common  council, 
were  induced  by  entreaties  or  threats  to  grant  him  a  sixth  of 

t  Waver.  235.    18  Ed.  I.  St.  2. 
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Aeir  personals:  and  commissioners  were  sent  to  all  the  other 
cities  and  boroughs  to  urge  them  to  imitate  the  capital.  The 
lords  and  knights  of  the  shires  reluctantly  gave  him  a  tenth: 
but  he  harangued  the  clergy  himself,  and  finished  by  requiring 
half  of  their  income^both  from  their  lay  fees,  and  their  bene- 
fices. At  this  unprecedented  demand  they  were 
filled  with  astonishment.  A  vigorous  opposition  ^Vd«rrv 
"was  menaced:  but  their  head,  the  archbishop  of  ' 

Canterbury,  had  previously  left  the  kingdom:  the  dean  of 
St  Paul's,  whom  they  had  sent  to  expostulate  with  the  king, 
suddenly  expired  in  his  presence;  and  a  knight,  sir  John 
Havering,  unexpectedly  entering  the  hall,  addressed  them  in 
these  words:  "  Reverend  fathers,  if  there  be  any  one  among 
you,  who  dares  to  contradict  the  royal  will,  let  him  stand 
forth,  that  his  person  may  be  known  and  noticed  as  of  one 
who  has  broken  the  king's  peace."  At  this  threat  they  sub- 
mitted;* and  the  success  of  the  experiment  induced  the  king 
to  repeat  it  in  the  following  year.  The  representatives  of 
the  cities  and  boroughs  were  now  summoned  to  parliament^ 
and  voted  him  a  seventh.  The  lords  granted  an  eleventh. 
From  the  clergy  he  demanded  a  third  or  fourth.  They 
pleaded  inability,  but  offered  a  tenth,  which,  after  a  scornful 
refusal  and  a  delay  of  two  months,  was  accepteid.  Alarmed 
by  such  he^vy  and  repeated  exactions,  they  began  to  look 
around  for  protection.  Edward  had  recently  employed  the 
papal  authority  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  tenths  for  the 
holy  war:  they  had  recourse  to  the  same  authority  to  shield 
them  from  the  royal  extortion:  and  Boniface  VIII.,  at  their 
prayer,  published  a  bull,  forbidding  the  clergy  of  ^^^ 
any  christian  country  to  grant  to  laymen  the  re-  peb.  24. 
venues  of  their  benefices  without  the  permission  ^^  ig  o 
the  holy  see.t  Under  this  plea,  in  the  November 
following,  they  resisted  the  king's  demand  of  a  fifth ;  and 
obtained  a  respite  till  January,  during  which  the  royal  seals 

•  West  422.  Wikes,  126.  Walsing.  65.  Knyghton,  2501.  Duns. 
G^.    Hemmg.  52. 54. 

f  In  the  bull  the  pope  excommunicated  all  persons  imposing^  unlawful 
burdens  on  the  clergy,  and  all  clergymen  submitting  to  such  burdens 
(Rym.  ii.  706):  but  the  next  year  (July  22d,  1^7)  in  an  explanatory  bull 
he  declared,  that  his  former  prohibition  and  censure  did  not  extend  to  the 
voluntary  aids  granted  by  the  clergy,  nor  to  cases  of  necessity,  when  con- 
tributions were  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  of  which  necessity 
the  king  and  his  council  were  the  proper  judges;  nor  to  the  diminution  of 
any  rip^ht,  liberty,  or  custom,  of  which  the  king,  barons,  or  temporal  lords 
were  m  lawful  possession.    Sp.on.  322.    Brady,  lii.  54.  . 
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were  fixed  on  their  barns.     On  the  appointed  day 
/^^M        commissioners  were  sent  to  require  their  answer : 

and  the  archbishop  risinc  addressed  them  in  the 
following  words :  ^^  You  know,  sirs,  Uiat  under  almighty  God 
we  have  two  lords,  the  one  spiritual,  the  other  temporal. 
Obedience  is  due  to  both,  but  more  to  the  spiritual.  We  are 
willing  to  do  every  thing  in  our  power:  and  will  send  depu- 
ties at  our  expense  to  consult  the  pontiC  We  entreat  you  to 
carry  this  reply  to  the  king,  for  we  dare  not  speak  to  him 

ourselves.''  Edward  had  already  formed  his  re- 
'^^  "I  solution.  He  consulted  the  lay  peers,  issued  a 
^TebA^i,      proclamation  of  outlawry  against  tiie  clergy  both 

regular  and  secular,  and  took  possession  of  all 
their  lay  fees,  goods,  and  chattels  for  the  benefit  of  the  crown.* 
The  lord  chief  Justice  of  the  kind's  bench  thus  announced  the 
consequences  m  full  court:  <<  You  that  are  here  present, 
proctors  and  attorneys,  for  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots, 
priors,  and  others  of  the  clergy,  take  notice  and  acquaint  your 
masters,  that  henceforth  no  manner  of  justice  shall  be  done 
to  them  in  any  of  the  king's  courts,  for  any  injury  how 
grievous  soever :  but  that  justice  shall  be  had  against  them  by 
every  one  that  will  complain  and  require  it  of  us."t 

Before  the  king's  writs  were  issued,  the  arch- 
^Ip  b"^"*'*     bishop  of  York,  with  his  clergy,  had  compounded 

by  the  gnmt  of  a  fifth,  to  avert  the  royal  displea- 
sure, j:  In  the  province  of  Canterbury  the  officers  of  the 
crown  took  possession  of  all  clerical  property,  both  real  and 
personal,  with  the  exception  of  what  was  contained  withia 
the  precincts  of  churches  and  cemeteries:  and  at  the  same 
time  intimation  was  made  to  the  owners,  that  whatever  was 
not  redeemed  before  Easter,  would  be  irrevocably  forfeited 
to  the  king.  The  convocation  assembled  on  midlent  Sunday. 
According  to  ancient  custom,  it  divided  itself  into  four  bodies, 
composed  of  the  archbishop  and  bishops,  the  abbots  and  priors, 
the  deans  and  archdeacons,  and  the  proctors  of  the  parochial 
2g '      clergy.     Before  they  began  their  deliberations, 

a  royal  message  was  received,  forbidding  them 
under  the  severest  threats,  to  proceed  to  any  measure  pre- 
judicial to  the  rights  of  the  crown;  or  to  pronounce  any  cen- 
sure against  persons  employed  in  the  king's  service,  or  such 
as  had  already  subtnitted  to  his  will.§  At  the  same  time 
they  were  reminded  that  Edward  no  longer  asked  them  for 

*  Apud  Brady,  iii.  App.  No.  18. 

t  Thorn.  1965.     Knyghton,  2491.    Heming.  107, 108. 

t  ^rady,  iii.  App.  No.  19.  §  Ibid  No.  23. 
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an  aid,  but  required  a  heavy  fioe  for  their  contempt  of  the 
royal  authority.  It  was  in  vain  that  this  nominal  distinction 
wii3  thrown  out  to  open  a  way  to  submission*  As  long  as 
they  remained  toiEether,  their  constancy  was  invincible:  they 
adhered  to  their  former  resolution,  and  determined  to  suffer 
with  patience  every  privation.  But  the  moment  the  convo* 
eation  was  dissolved,  a  few  eagerly  sought  the  royal  favour : 
their  example  quickly  gained  proselytes:  some  paid  the  fine: 
others  deposited  sums  of  money  in  places  where  they  might 
be  seized  by  the  officers  of  the  exchequer:  and  others  pur- 
chased at  arbitrary  prices  letters  of  protection.  Still  there 
remained  many,  who  refused  to  descend  to  such  expedients^ 
and  conticived  to  weather  out  the  storm  through  the  aid  of 
their  relatives,  or  the  commiseration  of  their  neighbours.  The 
archbishop,  a  man  of  inflexible  resolution,  retired  with  a  sin** 
gle  chaplain  to  a  parsonage  in  the  country,  where  he  dis- 
charged the  functions  of  the  curate,  and  subsisted  on  the  alms 
of  the  parishioners.  Of  his  suffragans,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln 
alone  imitated  his  example*  But  the  friends  of  that  prelate 
voluntarily  subscribed  the  sum  required  by  the  king,  and  ob- 
tained the  restoration  of  his  temporalties.* 

Had  Edward  confined  his  rapacity  to  the  clergy, 
he  might  perhaps  have  continued  to  despise  their  ^^S*^*  ^ 
remonstrances :  but  the  aids  which  he  had  annually 
raised  on  the  freeholders,  the  tallages  which  he  so  frequently 
demanded  of  the  cities  and  boroughs,  and  the  additional  du- 
ties which  he  extorted  from  the  merchants,  ihad  excited  a 
general  spirit  of  discontent.  Wool  and  hides  were  the  two 
great  articles  of  commerce,  the  exportation  of  which  was  al- 
lowed only  to  foreign  merchants,  and  confined  by  law  to 
eleven  ports  in  England,  and  three  in  Ireland.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign  the  duty  had  been  raised  to  half  a  mark 
on  each  sack  of  wool:  but  the  royal  wants  perpetually  in- 
creased :  and  during  his  quarrel  with  the  king  of  France,  he 
required  five  marks  for  every  sack  of  fine,  three  for  every 
sack  of  coarse  wool,  and  five  for  every  last  of  hides*  On  one 
occasion  he  extorted  from  the  merchants  a  loan  of  the  value 
•f  all  the  wool,  which  they  exported:  on  two  others,  he  seized 
and  sold  both  wool  and  hides  for  his  own  profit.  He  even 
stretched  his  rapacious  hands  to  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and 
the  live  stock  of  his  subjects:  and  to  provision  his  army  in 
Guienne,  issued  precepts  to  each  sheriff  to  collect  by  assess- 
ment on  the  landholders  of  his  coun^,  a  certain  number  of 


«  Dunst.  651—655.    West.  4^.    Wals.  68.  69.    Hemin|r.  ^^>  ^^^ 
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cattle,  and  two  thousand  quarters  of  wheat*  Though  this 
requisition  was  accompanied  with  a  promise  of  future  pay- 
menty  the  patience  of  the  nation  was  exhausted.  Consulte- 
tions  began  to  be  held;  and  preparations  were  made  for  re- 
sistance. Edward  had  assembled  two  bodies  of  troops,  with 
one  of  which  he  intended  to  sail  to  Flanders,  the  other  he 

destined  to  reinforce  the  army  in  Guienne.     At 
F^b^4        Salisbury  he  gave  the  command  of  the  latter  to 

Bohun  earl  of  Hereford,  the  constable,  and  to 
Bigod  earl  of  Norfolk,  the  mareschal  of  England:  but  both 
these  noblemen  refused  the  appointment,  on  the  alleged 
ground,  that  by  their  office  they  were  bound  only  to  attend 
on  the  king^s  person.  Edward,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  mareschal,  exclaimed :  <<  By  the  ever- 
lasting God,  sir  earl,  you  shall  go  or  hang/'  "  By  the  ever* 
lasting  God,  sir  king,"  replied  Bigod,  <'  I  will  neither  go  nor 
hang.''  Hereford  and  Norfolk  immediately  departed:  they 
were  followed  by  thirty  bannerets,  and  fifteen  hundred 
knights :  and  the  royal  officers,  intimidated  by  their  mena- 
ces, ceased  to  levy  the  purveyance.  E(>ward  saw  that  it  was 
necessary  to  dissemble,  and  summoned  some,  requested 
others,  of  his  military  tenants  to  meet  him  in  arms  in  Lon- 
don, t 

The  two  earls,  in  concert  with  Winchelsey,  the 
Opi^sition  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  arranged  their 
of  Hereford  P^  ^^  resistance  to  the  royal  exactions.  On  the 
and  Nor-  appointed  day  the  constable,  and  John  de  Segrave, 
folk.  as  deputy  mareschal  (Bigod  himself  was  detained 

at  home  by  sickness)  attended  the  king's  court: 
July  8.  jjy^  when  they  were  required  to  perform  their 
respective  duties, i^  returned  a  refusal  in  writing,  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  not  received  a  legal  summons,  but  only 
a  general  invitation.  Edward  appointed  a  new  constable  and 
mareschal;  and,  to  divide  and  to  weaken  his  opponents, 
sought  to  appease  the  clergy,  and  to  move  the  commiseration 

of  the  people.     He  received  the  primate  with 
^  kindness,  ordered  the  restoration  of  his  lands,  and 

named  him  one  of  the  council  to  prince  Edward,  whom  he 
had  appointed  regent.  On  a  platform  before  the  entrance  of 
Westminister  hall,  accompanied  by  his  son,  the  archbishop, 
and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  he  harangued  the  people.     He  own- 

•  Kny^ht.  2501.    Dun.  y.  418.    Wals.  69.    Heming.  110,  111. 
-)-  Hexniny.  112. 

#  These  duties  were  to  call  all  the  military  tenants  before  them,  enrol 
their  nftmes,  the  number  of  their  followers,  the  time  they  were  to  scrr^ 
&c.    Bym.  ii.  783. 
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ed  that  the  burdens^  which  he  had  laid  on  them,       jui  i^ 
were  heavy:  but  protested  that  it  had  not  been  ^ 

less  painful  to  him  to  impose^  than  it  had  been  to  others  to 
bear  them.  Necessity  was  his  only  apology.  His  object  had 
been  to  preserve  himself  and  his  liege  men  from  the  cruelty 
and  rapacity  of  the  Welsh,  the  Scots,  and  the  French,  who 
not  only  sought  his  crown,  but  also  thirsted  after  their  blood. 
In  such  case  it  was  better  to  sacrifice  a  part  than  to  lose  the 
whole.  **  Behold,"  he  concluded,  <'  I  am  going  to  expose 
myself  to  danger  for  you.  If  I  return,  receive  me  again, 
and  I  will  make  you  amends:  if  I  fall,  here  is  my  son;  place 
him  on  the  throne;  and  his  g^ratitude  shall  reward  your  fide- 
]lty.''  At  these  words  the  king  burst  into  tears:  the  archbi- 
shop was  equally  affected:  the  contagion  ran  through  the 
multitude :  and  shouts  of  loyalty  and  approbation  persuaded 
JSdward  that  he  might  still  depend  on  the  allegiance  of  his 
people.  This  exhibition  was  followed  by  writs 
to  the  sheriffs,  ordering  them  to  protect  the  cler-  ^  ^ 
gy  from  injury,  and  to  maintain  them  in  the  possession  of 
their  lands.* 

He  now  ventured  to  proceed  as  far  as  Win-    Their  re- 
chelsey  on  his  way  to  Flanders.     But  here  he    "Monstrance, 
was  alarmed  by  reports  of  the  designs  of  his  op- 
ponents, and  ordered  letters  to  be  sent  to  every       ^      ^^ 
county,  stating  the  origin  of  his  quarrel  with  the 
two  earls,  asserting  that  he  had  never  refused  any  petition  for 
redress,  and  promising  to  confirm  the  charter  of  liberties  and 
charter  of  the  forests,  in  return  for  the  liberal  aid  of  an  eighth 
which  had  been  granted  by  the  council  in  London. t    Soon 
afterwards  a  paper  was  put  into  his  hands,  purporting  to  be 
the  remonstrance  of  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  and 

firiors,  the  earls,  barons,  and  whole  commonalty  of  England, 
n  it  they  complained  that  the  last  summons  had  been  worded 
ambiguously:  that  it  called  on  them  to  accompany  the  king  to 
Flanders,  a  country  in  which  they  were  not  bound  to  serve  by 
the  custom  of  their  tenures:  that,  even  if  they  were,  they  had 
been  so  impoverished  by  aids,  tallages,  and  unlawful  seizures, 
as  to  be  unable  to  bear  the  expense:  that  the  liberties  granted 
to  them  by  the  two  charters  had  been  repeatedly  violated  : 
that  the  ^<  evil  tolP'  (the  duty)  on  wool  amounted  alone  to 
one  fifth  of  the  whole  income  of  the  land:  and  that  to  under- 
take an  expedition  to  Flanders,  in  the  existing  circumstances, 

*  Compare  Heminffford,  113, 114.  West  70.  Knyrhton,  2510,  with  the 
writs  in  Rymer,  ii.  7S3,  and  Bndy*  iii.  App.  No.  29,  30. 
t  I^ym.  ibid. 
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WIS  imprudent,  since  it  would  expose  the  kingdom  without 
proteetion  to  the  inroads  of  the  WeUh  and  Scots.  Edward 
replied,  that  he  could  return  no  answer  on  matters  of  such 
high  importance  without  the  advice  of  his  council^  a  part  of 
which  had  already  sailed  for  Flanders:  that  if  the  remon* 
strants  would  accompany  him,  he  would  accept  it  as  a  favour; 
if  they  refused,  he  trusted  they  would  raise  no 
^^'  disturbance  during  his  absence.    Before  his  de- 

parture he  appointed  commissioners  in  each  county  with 
powers  to  require  security  from  all  persons  for  the  payment 
of  aids  due  to  the  crown,  and  to  imprison  the  publishers  of 
false  reports,  the  disturbers  of  the  peace,  and  such  of  the 
clergy  as  might  presume  to  pronounce  censures  against  the 
royal  ofiScers  for  the  discharge  of  their  duty.* 

At  length  the  king  sailed,  accompanied  by  the 
^e^g  barons  and  knights  who  had  espoused  his  cause: 
FbndeiB.        ^^^  ^^^  ^^Y^  ^^^  Bohun  and  Bigod  with  a  nu- 

Aug.  22.       merous  retinue  proceeded  to  the  exchequer.  The 
constable,  in  presence  of  the  treasurer  and  judges, 

Aug.  24.  complained  of  the  king's  extortions,  of  his  illegal 
seizures  of  private  property,  and  of  the  enormous 
duty  imposed  upon  wool :  and  forbade  them,  in  the  name  of 
the  baronage  of  England,  to  levy  the  last  eighth  which  had 
been  granted  by  the  great  council,  because  it  had  been  voted 
without  his  knowledge  and  concurrence,  and  that  of  his 
friends,  t  From  the  exchequer  they  rode  to  the  guildhall, 
where  they  called  upon  the  citizens  to  join  in  the  common 
cause,  and  to  aid  in  wresting  the  confirmation  of  the  national 
liberties  from  a  reluctant  and  despotic  sovereign.  The  tears 
which  the  Londoners  had  shed  during  Edward's  harangue, 
were  now  dried  up:  considerations  of  interest  suppressed  the 
impulse  of  pity:  and  they  gave  assurances  of  their  co-opera- 
tion to  the  barons,  who  immediately  retired  to  their  respec- 
tive counties.  Both  during  their  progress  to  the  capital,  and 
their  return  from  it,  they  had  marched  in  military  array. 
But  at  the  same  time  they  had  been  careful  to  preserve  the 
peace;  and  had  threatened  by  proclamation  to  punish  every 
lawless  aggressor  with  the  immediate  amputation  of  a  hand, 
or  the  loss  of  the  head,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  offence4 

♦  Heming.  115—117.    Knyght.  2511.  Wals.  71.  Uvm.  ii.  788. 

f  Edward  said  it  had  been  granted  by  tlie  g^at  lordsy  who  were  with 
him:  lea  graunt  aeigneura,  qui  n'adguen  furent  oye  lui  (Rym.  ii.  784:) 
Bohun  objected,  \&t  hia  friends  haa.no  knowledge  of  it.  De  conscientts 
auoram  non  emanasae.    West.  431. 

♦  We8t.ihid.    Heming.  117.    Knyght.  2512.    Wall.  72. 
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The  king  was  soon  informed  of  these  proceed-    The  prince 
ings,  and  ordered  the  barons  of  the  exche(|ner  to    grants  the 
disregard- the  prohibition.     But  in  a  few  weeks    •*?****?  de 
his  obstinacy  was  subdued  by  a  succession  of  un-    ^an^enh** 
toward  events.     The  people  and  clergy  univer-    do. 
sally  favoured  the  cause  ot  the  earls:  the  Scots  af- 
ter their  victory  at  Stiriine^  had  burst  into  the  northern  coun- 
ties: and  Edward  himself  lav  at  Ghent  in  Flanders,  unable 
to  return  to  the  protection  of  the  kingdom,  and  too  weak  to 
face  the  superior  force  of  the  French  king.     In  these  circum- 
stances the  lords  who  composed  the  council  of  the  young 
prince,  invited  the  archbishop,  six  prelates,  twenty-three  ab- 
bots and  priors,  the  constable  and  mareschal  and  eight  barons 
to  treat  with  them  on  matters  of  the  greatest  moment,  and 
summoned  a  parliament  to  meet  at  London  ^       o      on 
week  later,  and  witness  the  confirmation  of  the  ^' 

two  charters.*    In  the  conferences  which  preceded,  the  two 
parties,  though  opposed  in  appearance,  had  the  same  interests 
and  the  same  views:  a  form  of  peace  (so  it  was  called)  was 
speedily  arranged:  and  to  the  ancient  enactments  of  the  char- 
ters were  appended  the  following  most  important  additions. 
^<  No  tallage  or  aid  shall  henceforth  be  laid  or  levied  by  us 
or  our  heirs  in  this  our  realm,  without  the  good  will  and 
common  assent  of  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  pre- 
lates, the  earls,  barons,  knights,  burgesses,  and  other  free 
men  in  our  realm. — No  officer  of  us  or  our  heirs  shall  take 
corn,  wool,  hides,  or  other  goods  of  any  person  whatsoever, 
without  the  good  will  and  assent  of  the  owner  of  such  goods. 
Nothing  shall  henceforth  be  taken  on  the  sack  of  wool  under 
the  name  or  pretence  of  the  evil  tolL — ^We  also  will  and  grant 
for  us  and  our  heirs  that  all  both  clergy  and  laity  of  our  realm 
shall  have  their  laws,  liberties,  and  free  customs,  as  freely 
and  wholly  as  at  any  tingle  when  they  had  them  best;  and  if 
any  statutes  have'  been  made  or  customs  introduced  by  us  or 
our  ancestors  contrary  to  them  or  to  any  article  in  the  present 
charter,  we  will  and  grant  that  such  statutes  and  customs  be 
null  and  void  for  ever.— -We  have  moreover  remitted  to  the 
earl  constable,  and  earl  mareschal  and  all  their  associates,  and 
to  all  those  who  have  not  accompanied  us  to  Flanders,  sll 
rancour  and  ill  will,  and  all  manner  of  offences  which  they 
may  have  committed  against  us  or  ours  before  the  making  of 
this  present  charter. — ^And  for  the  greater  assurance  of  this 
thing  we  will  and  grant  for  us  and  our  heirs,  that  all  archbi- 
shops and  bishops  in  England  forever,  shall  twice  in  the 

•  Brady,  Hist.  iii.  App.  No.  33.    Rym.  ii.  793. 
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year  after  the  readingofthispharter  in  their  cathedral  churches 
excommunicate^  and  cause  in  their  parochial  churches  to  be 
excommunicated,  all  those,  that  knowingly  shall  do  or  cause 
to  be  done  any  thing  against  the  tenor,  force  and  efifect  of  any 
article  contained  in  it"* 

When  the  parliament  assembled,  these  addi* 
f^*  ¥"^  tions  to  the  charter  were  received  with  enthu- 
<^^fon  it.  siasffl '  &nd,  provided  the  king  would  assent  to 
Oct  10.  them,  the  laity  voted  him  an  eighth,  the  clergy 
of  Canterbury  a  tenth,  and  the  clergy  of  York  a 
fifth.  The  prince,  by  a  public  instrument,  took  the  earls 
and  their  associates  under  his  protection:  and  the  lords  of  the 
council  bound  themselves  to  indemnify  them  against  the  ef- 
fects of  the  royal  displeasure.  A  common  letter  was  written 
to  the  king,  soliciting  him  to  appease  all  differences  by  giving 
his  assent,  and  assuring  him  that  his  faithful  barons  were 
ready  at  his  command  either  to  join  him  in  Flanders,  or  to 
march  against  his  enemies  in  Scotland:  but  at  the  same  time 
requiring  in  a  tone  of  defiance  an  answer  against  the  sixth  day 
of  December.  It  cost  the  haughty  mind  of  Edward  several 
struggles  before  he  could  prevail  on  himself  to  submit :  three 
days  were  spent  in  useless  deliberation  and  complaints:  but 
at  last  with  a  reluctant  hand  he  signed  the  con- 
^^'  '  firmation  of  the  two  charftrs  with  the  additional 
articles,  and  a  separate  pardon  for  the  earls  and  their  follow- 
ers.t 

This  was  perhaps  the  most  important  victory 
The,  confiiv    which  had  hitherto  been  gained  over  the  crown, 
peated.     '    ^7  investing  the  people  with  the  sole  right  of 
raising  the  supplies,  it  armed  them  with  the  power 
of  checking  the  extravagance,  and  controlling  the  despotism, 
of  their  monarchs.     Whatever  jealousy  might  be  entertained 
of  Edward's  intentions,  Jiis  conduct  wore  at  first 
M^^^i4      *'^®  semblance  of  sincerity.     As  soon  as  an  armi- 
stice had  been  concluded  between  him  and  the 
king  of  France,  he  returned  to  England,  and  appointed  com- 
missioners to  inquire  into  the  illegal  seizures  which  had  been 
made  previously  to  his  departure.     They  were 
P  to  be  divided  into  two  classes.     Where  the  offi- 

cers had  acted  without  warrant,  they  were  at  their  own  cost 
to  indemnify  the  sufferers:  where  the  goods  had  been  taken 

*  Heming.  141.  In  the  printed  statutes  it  is  placed  by  mistake  under 
the  34th  year  of  the  king. 

t  SUKt.  25  Ed.  I.  St.  1.  Brady,  iii.  App.  No.  34.  Knyght.  2522—2524. 
tleming.  138— 143.    West,  431.    Wals.r3,r4. 
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hy  the  royal  orders,  their  value  was  to  be  certified  into  the 
exchequer,  and  prompt  payment  was  to  be  made.*  Still  it 
was  suspected  that  he  only  waited  for  a  favourable  moment 
to  cancel  the  concessions  which  had  been  wrung^  from  him 
by  necessity:  and  it  was  whispered  that  among  his  confiden* 
tial  friends  he  had  laughed  at  them  as  being  of  no  force,  be- 
cause they  had  been  made  in  a  foreign  country, 
where  he  possessed  no  authority.    When  he  met  ^' 

his  parliament  at  York,  the  earls  df  Hereford  and  Norfolk 
required  that  he  should  ratify  his  confirmation  of  the  charters. 
He  objected  the  necessity  of  hastening  to  oppose  the  Scots, 
solemnly  promised  to  comply  with  their  request  on  his  rec- 
tum, and  brought  forward  the  bishop  of  Durham  and  three 
earls,  who  swore  **  on  his  souP'  that  he  should  fulfil  his  en- 
gagements, t  The  victory  of  Falkirk  and  a  long  series  of 
success  gave  a  lustre  to  his  arms;  but  when  the 
parliament  assembled  the  neict  year,  the  king  was  M^k 
reminded  of  his  promise.  His  reluctance  em* 
ployed  every  artifice  to  deceive  the  vigilance,  or  exhaust  the 
jiaticnce  of  the  two  earls.  He  retired  from  the  parliament  in 
anger :  he  returned  and  proposed  modifications:  at  last  he  rati- 
fied his  former  concessions,  but  with  the  addition  of  a  clause, 
which  by  saving  the  rights  of  the  crown,  virtually  annulled 
every  provision  in  favour  of  the  subject.  Bohun  and  Bigod 
instantly  departed  with  their  adherents:  and  the  king,  to  as- 
certain the  sentiments  of  the  people,  ordered  the  shcrifis  to 
assemble  the  citizens  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  PauPs,  and  to  read 
to  them  the  new  confirmation  of  the  charters.  The  lecture 
was  repeatedly  interrupted  by  shouts  of  approbation:  but 
when  the  Illusory  clause  was  recited,  the  air  rang  with  ex* 
pressions  of  discontent,  and  curses  were  poured  on  the  head 
of  the  prince,  who  had  thus  disappointed  the  expectations  of 
his  people.  Edward  took  the  alarm;  summoned 
a  new  parliament  to  meet  him  within  a  fortnight;  ^^'  * 

granted  every  demand;  and  appointed  a  commission  of  three 
bishops,  three  earls,  and  three  barpns,  to  ascertain  the  real 
boundaries  of  the  royal  forests. { 

Though  the  earl  of  Hereford  died  soon  after  the 
dissolution  of  parliament,  his  partisans  did  not  re-    ^\^^  ^^^ 
lax  in  their  exertions.     In  the  next  session  they 
complained  that  the  law  was  but  a  dead  letter,  and  that  the 


•  Kym.  ji.  813.  f  Walsi  76.    Heming.  159. 

i  West.  431.    llemtn^.  168.    SUt.  27.  Ed.  T.  St.  1. 
Vol.  II f.  27 
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royal  officers  refused  to  carry  it  Id  to  execudoo. 
March.        ^^  satisfy  them  Edward  was  compelled  to  repeaC 

his  concessions,  and  to  grant  additional  aitidei^^ 
by  which  it  was  enacted  that  the  charters  should  be  publicly 
read  in  the  sheriflf's  court  four  times  erery  year,  and  that 
three  knights  of  each  county  should  be  elected  by  the  free- 
holders, and  be  empowered  by  the  king  to  punish  summarily' 
every  offence  against  them,  for  which  a  remedy  had  not  been 

provided  at  common  law.*    During  the  year  the 
Feb^V4       perambulation  of  the  forests  was  completed,  and 

in  the  following  parliament  it  was  enacted,  that 
^^  whatever  according  to  the  return  of  the  perambulators  was 
situated  without  the  forests  should  remain  so,  and  whatever 
was  situated  within  thenj,  should  be  accounted  forest  land 
for  ever,  "t 

Notwithstanding  the  facility  with  which  Ed* 
The  kingr*s  y^g^fi  had  of  late  assented  to  the  demands  of  the 
mcen  y.  \y^f>Qj^g^  h^  cherished  a  secret  hope  of  being  one 
day  able  to  resume  those  claims,  the  surrender  of  which  had 
been  wrested  from  him  by  the  necessity  of  appeasing  his  sub- 
jects. In  1304  Scotland  was  subdued.  He  had  already  inti- 
midated bis  former  opponents  by  successively  punishing 
them  for  their  opposition  to  his  interests.  The  earl  mares* 
chal,  and  the  son  of  the  earl  constable,  had  been  induced  to 
surrender  their  estates  and  honours  into  his  hands:^  and  the 

principal  of  the  patriot  barons  under  different* 

^^'         pretences  had  been  compelled  to  make  him  con- 

^'         siderable  pre8ent8.§    From  Stirling,  as  if  hiseon- 

ccssions  and  confirmations  of  the  charters  had  never  existed, 

he  sent  commissioners  to  raise  a  tallage  on  all  the  cities  and 

•  Stat.  28  Ed.  I.  St.  3.  t  Brady,  iu.  72. 

t  Eflward'  returned  his  estates  and  honours  to  the  earl  of  Norfolk,  but 
limited  to  him  and  his  issue  by  his  wife  Alice.  He  died  three  years  aflcr 
,  without  issue,  by  which  both  reverted  to  the  crown.  Bohun  surrendered 
his  estates  and  honours  Oct.  8, 1302,  and  recorered  them  two  years  bter 
on  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  the  king^s  seventh  daughter,  and  relict  of 
the  earl  of  Holland.     Brady,  iii.  74.  76. 

§  West.  452.  Winchelsey  had  the  honour  of  sufTering  with  his  friends. 
Edward  charged  the  primate  with  having  entered  into  a  treasonable  con- 
spiracy during  his  absence  in  Flanders.  The  pontiff  suspended  him  pro- 
visionally from  his  functions,  and  summoned  him  to  plead  his  cause  in  the 
papal  court  He  remained  two  years  in  exile:  but  returned  with  honour 
after  the  death  of  the  king.  Birchington  praises  him  for  his  resistance  to 
Edward's  exactions,  .and  his  constancy  in  defending  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple. Regem  in  parliaraentis  et  conciliis  super  suis  abusionibus  redarguit, 
et  ad  omne  bonum  quod  potuit,  monuit  et  induxit,  non  permittens  ipsum 
errare,  quatenus  scire  potuit,  quin  ipsum  reprimeret,  ut  ab  oppressionibus 
populi  et  esactionibus  desisteret,  et  bonis  operibus  inhsereret.    Ang.  Sac. 
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iMiroughs  of  his  demesne,  according  to  their  wc^th  and  suffi- 
eiency,  either  by  a  capitation-tax,  or  an  impost  in  common, 
ma  might  be  most  to  his  advantage.  Nor  was  this  illegal  mea- 
8U|re  resisted  or  resented.  In  the  next  parKament  be  silenced 
the  complaints  of  the  barons  by  granting  them  permission  to 
raise  a  similar  tallage  on  their  own  tenants.*  Before  be  left 
Scotland  he  sent  a  deputation  to  the  pope.     Its  object  was  a 

Erofound  secret  at  the  time,  but  has  been  revealed  to  posterity 
y  the  papal  answer.  The  envoys  informed  his  holiness  that, 
during  the  king's  absence  in  Flanders,  a  conspiracy  had  been 
formed  against  him  by  some  of  his  barons,  who  extorted 
from  him  certain  unjust  concessions,  in  violation  of  the  oath 
which  he  had  taken  at  his  coronation;  and,  exhibiting  to  him 
an  attested-  copy  of  the  bull  by  which  Clement  IV.  had  an* 
nulled  the  different  compacts  between  Henry  III.  and  the 
earl  of  Leicester,  they  prayed  that  he  would  imi- 
tate the  conduct  of  his  predecessor.  The  answer  i/^^ob 
with  which  they  returned,  declared  all  such  con- 
cessions invalid;  but  this  declaration  proceeded  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  concessions  were  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the 
crown,  which  the  king  had  sworn  to  transmit  to  his  posterity, 
and  was  accompanied  with  a  clause  saving  to  his  subjects  idl 
the  rights  of  which  they  were  previously  in  possession.! 
Whether  it  were  that  with  these  limitations  the  papal  re- 
script did  not  fully  meet  the  king's  wishes,  or  that  he  was  in- 
timidated by  the  rebellion  of  the  Scots,  he  made  no  public 
use  of  its  contents :  but  suffered  the  concessions,  galling  as 
they  were,  to  remain  on  the  statute  roll  at  his  death,  and  to 
descend  to  future  sovereigns  as  the  recognised  law  of  the 
land.:!  Thus,  after  a  long  struggle,  was  won  from  an  able  and 
powerful  monarch  the  most  valuable  of  the  privileges  enjoyed 
by  the  commons  of  England  at  the  present  day.  If  we  are 
indebted  to  the  patriotism  of  cardinal  Langton,  and  the  ba- 
rons at  Runnymead,  the  framers  of  the  great  charter;  we 
ouj^t  equally  to  revere  the  memory  of  archbishop  Winchel- 
sey,  and  the  earls  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk.  The  former 
erected  barriers  against  the  abuse  of  the  sovereign  authority: 
the  latter  fixed  the  liberties  of  the  subject  qn  a  sure  and  per- 
manent foundation. 

But  if  the  king  met  with  opposition  in  his  attempts  to  plun- 
der his  own  people,  there  was  one  race  of  men,  whom  he  was 


•  Bnd.  liL  97.    Rot.  Psu*l.  i.  161, 

t  Rym.  ii.  972. 378.  i  Stat.  34.  Ed.  I.    t 
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perofiltted  to  plunder  and  opprett  with  impuaity. 
c  t*^^"*"  The  Jews  had  been  originally  introduced  into 
je^.  England    under  William    the  conqueror:   and, 

though  they  were  fettered  with  restrictions,  sub- 
ject to  extortion,  and  often  murdered  by  the  populace,  had  in 
the  course  of  two  centuries,  considerably  increased  both  in 
numbers  and  opulence.  They  were  to  be  found  in  all  com-* 
mercial  towns:  their  principal  residence  was  a  portion  of  Lon* 
don,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  <<  the  Jewry.''  In  spiri- 
tual matters  they  obeyed  a  high  priest  of  their  own  choice, 
but  confirmed  by  a  patent  from  the  crown:  in  temporals  they 
were  placed  underthe  jurisdiction  of  a  christian  oBScer  named 
by  the  king,  and  called  the  justiciary»of  the  Jews.  It  has 
been  already  notibed,  that  they  professed  to  lend  money 
upon  interest:  and  the  fines  and  forfeitures,  the  aids  and  tal' 
lages  of  the  feudal  governments,  aJBbrded  them  ample  oppor* 
tunity  for  the  exercise  of  their  favourite  pursuit  In  Henry, 
though  it  cost  them  enormous  sums,  they  had  found  a  protec* 
tor:  Edward,  and  it  is  di£5cult  to  account  for  his  policy,  al- 
ways professed  himself  their  enemy  and  persecutor.  It  is 
easy  to  account  for  the  hatred  of  the  people,  who  considered 
them  as  an  accursed  race,  the  descendants  of  those  who  had 
cnicified  the  Saviour,  and  as  usurers,  accumulating  riches  st 
the  expense  of  the  christians.  But  why  should  the  king, 
superior  as  he  must  have  been  to  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar, 
carry  his  enmity  further  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  at 
last  deprive  himself  of  a  resource,  to  which  they  had  so  often 
and  so  successfully  applied  ?  In  the  first  year  after  his  coro- 
nation the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  erect  synagogues,  to  hold 
fiefs  or  any  free  tenement,  and  to  demand  interest  for  the 
loan  of  money:  every  Israelite  of  the  age  of  seven  years  was 
commanded  to  sew  on  his  outer  garment  as  a  mark  of  dis-» 
tini^tion  two  tablets  of  woollen  cloth  of  a  yellow  colour,  six 
inches  long  and  three  inches  broad:  and  all  of  both  sexes 
above  the  age  of  twelve  were  subjected  to  a  capitation-tax  of 
three  pennies  to  be  paid  annually  at  Easter.*  Excluded  fr^m 
their  accustomed  sources  of  profit,  this  money-making  race 

*  Rym.  ii.  83.  Stat  at  large,  x.  App.  p.  28.  Duns.  429. 431.  Wikes, 
103.  The  badge  was  meant  to  represent  the  two  tables  of  the  law.  Waver. 
231.  The  tax  was  paid  as  an  acknowledgment  that  they  were  the  king's 
slaves,  au  Roi,  que  serfs  ik  sont  Stat.  ibid.  They  could  plead  or  be  im* 
pleaded  in  none  but  the  king's  courts,  because  they  were  his  slaves— they 
were 
but 
was 
took  them  under  his  protection,  and  granted  them  liis  peace."   Ibid. 
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adopted  another  expedient:  they  clipped  the  coin,  a  fraud  of 
which  the  detection  was  difficult,  aa  long  as  the  silver  penny 
might  be  lawfully  divided  into  halves  and  farth-  .^ro 
ings.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  punishment, 
the  crime  must  have  been  almost  universal  among  them.  On 
the  same  day  all  the  Jews  suspected  of  the  offence  were  ap- 
prehended: the  discovery  of  clipped  money  in  their  posses- 
sion was  taken  as  an  evidence  of  their  guilt:  the  trials  occu<- 
pied  a  special  commission  for  some  months :  two  hundred 
and  eighty  of  both  sexes  were  hanged  in  London,  and  per- 
haps as  many  more  in  the  country:  and  the  houses  and  pro- 
perty of  the  sufferers  were  confiscated  to  the  crown,* 

The  sufferings,  however,  of  this  unhappy  peo- 
ple were  not  yet  at  an  end.     In  1887,  on  an  ap-    ?^^^i^'^ 
pointed  day,  all  the  Jews  in  England,  without         ilsr/ 
any  distinction   of  age  or  sex,  were  arrested.        May  2. 
thrown  into  prison,  and  confined  till  they  had 
purchased  their  liberty  by  a  present  to  the  king  of  twelve 
thousand  pounds,  t    Three  years  later,  in  1290, 
their  doom  was  fixed.     The  whole  race  was  or-      ^"^'  ^^' 
dered  by  proclamation  to  quit  the  kingdom  for  ever,  within 
the  space  of  two  months,  and  under  the  penalty  of       • 
death.    The  number  of  the  exiles  was  sixteen  ^^' 

thousand,  five  hundred  and  eleven,  who  were  furnished  with 
passports  by  the  king,  and  allowed  to  carry  with  them  a 
competent  supply  for  their  journey:  but  their  houses  and 
lands,  treasures  and  debts,  were  confiscated  for  the  benefit  of 
the  crown.  It  is  said  that  during  their  passage,  many  perish- 
ed through  the  hatred  or  rapacity  of  the  mariners,  of  whom 
several  were  afterwards  convicted,  and  suffered  the  punish- 
ment due  to  their  crime.  |  *-  - 

IIL  Notwithstanding  these  instances  of  op- 
pression, Edward  has  obtained  the  name  of  the    1>^P^>^5- 
English  Justinian,  from  th^  improvements  which    the'laws! 
were  made  during  his  reign  in  the  national  code, 
and  the  administration  of  justice:  improvements  for  which 
his  people  were  perhaps  as  much  indebted  to  his  necessities 
as  his  wisdom:  since  they  were  always  granted  at  the  request 
of  his  parliament,  and  purchased  witii  the  vote  of  a  valuable 
aid.     That  the  courts  of  king^s  bench,  exchequer,  and  com- 
mon pleas,  might  not  encroach  on  each  other,  the  limits  of 

*  West.  409.  Dans.  450.  WiU.  48.  Serend  christiins  were  alio  iii. 
dieted  for  the  same  offence.  Some  were  executed,  others  redeemed  their 
lives.  Soon  after  a  new  coinage  was  issaed.  West  ibid.  Wikes,  108. 
Dun.  452.  ^ 

t  Wikes,  114.  t  Dans.  584.    Wikes,  122. 
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their  respective  jarifldiclions  were  accurately  defined:  and 
that  the  courts  chrifltian  might  not  assume  the  undue  cog- 
nizance of  temporal  rights,  they  were  confined  to  matrimo- 
nial and  testamentary  causes,  the  non-payment  of  customary 
VtheS|  perjury,  defamation^  mortuaries,  ^nd  the  infliction  of 
public  penance.  The  institution  of  itinerary  judges  was  re- 
tained: and,  for  the  more  prompt  administration  of  justice,  it 
was  enacted  that  two  of  the  number,  aided  by  one  or  more 
discreet  knights,  should  hold  assizes  in  each  county  thrice  in 
the  year.*  These  officers  might  not  be  deficient  in  learning 
or  talents;  but  there  is  great  reason  to  doubt  their  integrity. 

With  small  Varies  they  amassed  immense  riches: 
^""?^  and  when  the  king,  after  an  absence  of  three 
judges.  years,  returned  to  England  in  1289,  all  the  judges 

were  apprehended,  and  indicted  for  bribery.  Two 
only  were  acquitted.  Weyland,  the  chief  justice  of  the  king^s 
bench,  was  found  guilty  of  having  first  instigated  his  servants 
to  commit  murder,  and  then  screened  them  from  punishment. 
He  abjured  the  realm,  and  all  his  property,  both  real  and 
personal,  was  adjudged  to  the  king.t  Stratton  the  chief 
baron  of  the  exchequer,  suffered  a  long  imprisonment,  was 
deprived  of  his  lay  fees,  and  paid  a  fine  of  thirty-four  thousand 
marks.  Sir  Ralf  de  Hengham  the  grand  justiciary,  and  re- 
gent during  the  king's  absence,  was  amerced  in  the  sum  of 
seven  thousand;  the  rest  in  smaller  sums,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  twenty-four  thousand  marks. 

For  the  preservation  of  the  peace  was  enacted 
Justices  of  |.j^g  celebrated  statute  of  Winchester,  which  reviv- 
peace.  ^^  ^j^^  ancient  custom  of  requiring  sureties  from 

strangers  and  lodgers,  established  the  watch  and  ward  from 
sunset  to  sunrise  in  all  cities  and  boroughs;  regulated  the  hue 
and  cry;  and  ordered  all  hedges  and  underwood  to  be  cleared 
away  to  the  distance  of  two  hundred  feet  on  each  side  of  the 
high  roads  leading  from  town  to  town,  ths^t  they  might  not 

•  Stat.  13  Ed.  I.  c.  3. 

j-  The  history  of  Weyland  is  curious.  He  escaped  from  custody,  dis- 
guised himself,  and  was  admitted  a  novice  among  the  friars  minors  at  St. 
Edmundsbuiy.  His  retreat  was  however  discovered:  but  as  he  was  in  a 
sanctuary,  forty  days  were  aUowed  him  according  to  law,  after  which  the 
introduction  of  provisions  into  the  convent  was  prohibited.  Tlie  friars  soon 
left  it  through  want:  Weyland  followed  them,  and  was  conducted  to  the 
Tower.  In  the  king's  councU  the  option  was  g^ven  to  him  to  stand  his 
trinl,  to  be  imprisoned  for  life,  or  to  abjure  the  realm.  He  chose  tb«  lat- 
ter: and  having  walked  barefoot  and  bareheaded  with  a  crucifix  in  his 
hand  to  the  sea  side,  was  immediately  transported.  See  Dunst  573^577, 
Wlkes,  118, 119. 
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afford  shelter  to  robbers.  *  These  regulations,  however,  were 
ill  observed,  till  the  king  issued  a  commission  to  certain 
knights  in  every  shire,  authorizing  them  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  and  to  call  to  their  aid  the  posse  of  the 
sheriff  as  often  as  it  might  be  requisite.  The  utility  of  these 
commissioners  was  soon  ascertained:  they  were  gradually 
armed  with  more  extensive  powers:  and  instead  oi  conser^ 
▼ators  were  at  last  styled  justices  of  the  peace.  But  during 
Edward's  expeditions  into  Scotland  they  were  unable  to  sup« 
press  the  bands  of  ru£Sans,  who  assembled  in  different  places, 
hired  themselves  to  the  best  bidder,  and  became  the  execution- 
ers of  private  vengeance,  or  the  ministers  of  individual  ra- 
pacity. These  excesses,  however,  ceased  with  the  submis- 
sion of  the  Scots.  An  extraordinary  commission 
of  justices  of  traylebaton  (so  they  were  called  x^^f'^ 
from  their  staves  of  office)  proceeded  from  county  ^" 

to  county,  and  by  condemning,  after  a  summary  trial,  many 
of  the  offenders  to  the  gallows,  so  intimidated  the  rest,  that 
they  precipitately  quitted  the  kingdom.! 

During  Edward's  reign  several  alterations  were 
made  in  the  laws  respecting  the  transmission  or  ^^!!^ 
alienation  of  real  property,  which  are  wholly  or  ^ail. 
partially  in  force  at  the  present  day.  Originally 
lands  were  given  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  in  fail- 
ure ^f  which  heirs  they  were  to  return  to  the  donor:  but  it 
had  been  held  by  the  judges  that  on  the  birth  of  an  heir  the 
condition  was  fulfilled.  The  feoffee  could  then  aliene  as  he 
pleased,  and  he  was  generally  careful  to  make  his  fee-simple 
absolute,  so  that  it  might  descend  by  common  law  to  his  heirs 
general.  The  barons  complained  that  by  this  expedient  the 
will  of  the  donor,  and  the  rights  of  his  successors,  were  un- 
justly defeated:  and  a  law  was  enacted,  taking  from  the  feoffee 
the  power  of  disposing  of  his  lands,  and  ordaining  that  they 
should  descend  in  Hie  terms  of  the  original  grant,  and  in 
failure  of  issue  revert  to  the  donor,  or  the  heirs  of  the  donor. 
The  object  of  this  statute  was  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the 
lord:  its  effect,  though  that  does  not  appear  to  have  been  con- 
templated by  the  legislature,  was  to  secure  the  transmission  of 
estates  through  the  different  generations  of  the  same  family, 
by  depriving  the  actual  possessor  of  the  power  of  alienation.. t 

Another  very  important  alteration  regarded  the 
conveyance  qf  lands.     At  the  commencement  of    pro^l^ted: 
Edward's  reign,  every  tenant,  who  possessed 

•  Stat.  13  Ed.  I.  St.  2.  f  Pylev,  280. 

t  Stat.  13  Ed.  1.  c   r. 
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freehold  lands  of  iaheritaocey  could  convert  his  property  into 
a  manor,  with  manorial  courts,  profits,  and  immunities,  by 
granting  or  selling  a  portion  of  it  to  two  or  more  individuals, 
to  be  held  by  them  and  their  heirs  for  ever,  under  free  or 
military  service.  By  this  system  of  subinfeudation  manors 
were  multiplied  beyond  measure:  and  the  great  barons  dis- 
covered that  they  were  deprived  of  tlie  escheats,  reliefs,  and 
wardships,  of  the  lesser  freeholders,  which  by  tiie  condition 
of  their  tenures  were  reserved  to  the  immediate  lords  of  whom 
they  held  their  lands.  Repeated  complaints  gave  birth  to  the 
statute  of  the  eighteenth  of  this  prince,  by  which  the  creation 
of  new  manors  was  prohibited,  and  it  was  enacted,  tliat  in  all 
sales  or  grants  of  land  for  the  future,  the  new  feoffee  should 
hold  his  land,  not  of  the  individual  from  whom  he  received 
or  purchased  it,  but  of  the  chief  lord  of  the  fee.  Hence  it  19, 
that  at  the  present  day  no  claim  of  manorial  rights  is  admitted, 
unless  they  hare  existed  as  such  since  the  year  1290.* 

I  shall  notice  only  one  more  alteration,  which 

^^^?jj*      the  king  appears  to  have  had  much  at  heart,  and 

in  which  he  was  in  a  great  measure  defeated  by 

the  ingenuity  of  his  opponents;  I  mean  the  statutes  enacted  to 

prevent  corporate  bodies,  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  4rom  ac- 

Suiring  lands  in  mortmain.  For  as  such  bodies  cannot  die, 
le  immediate  lords  of  those  lands  were  deprived  of  the  es- 
cheats, reliefs,  wardships,  and  other  feudal  profits,  which  they 
derived  from  the  decease  of  individual  proprietors.  To  remedy 
the  inconvenience  bodies  corporate  had  long  been  incapaci- 
tated from  acquiring  lands  without  the  previous  consent  noth 
of  the  mesne  lord,  and  the  king:  but  they  had  found  iheans 
to  evade  the  prohibition  by  taking  leases  for  very  long  terms 
of  years,  or  by  purchasing  estates,  which  were  held  bona  fide 
of  themselves.  In  1279  a  statute  was  passed,  by  which  all 
alienations  in  mortmain,  by  whatever  art,  or  under  whatever 
pretext  they  might  be  effected,  were  forbidden  on  pain  of 
forfeiture  to  the  immediate  lord,  or,  in  his  default  during  a 
year,  to  the  lord  paramount,'  and  in  default  of  both,  to  the 
king.t  But  an  expedient  was  soon  discovered  by  which  the 
provisions  of  the  statute  were  eluded.  A  secret  understand- 
ing took  place  between  the  parties:  the  body  wishing  to  obtain 
the  land  set  up  a  fictitious  title:*  and  the  real  proprietor,  by 
collusion*  suffered  judgment  to  be  given  against  him.  This 
was  the  origin  of  common  recoveries,  which  are  still  in  use. 

*  Stat.  18  Ed.  I.  c.  1.     RoL  Par],  torn.  t.  p.  41. 

t  Stat.  7  Ed.  I.  St.  2.  There  are,  however,  several  instances  in  which 
the  king  granted  liccDses  for  the  alienation  of  lands  in  mortmain.  See 
Rym.  ii.  664.  lOCH. 
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The  king  was  indignant  when  he  saw  himself  foiled  in  this 
manner,  and  in  128S  a  new  statute  was  passed,  by  which  all 
such  eases  were  sent  to  a  jury,  and  wherever  fraud  was  dis- 
eovered,  the  land  was  forfeited  to  the  immediate  lord.*  Still 
the  ingenuity  of  the  clergy,  who  wereprincipally  interested 
in  the  contest,  was  not  exhausted.  They  distinguished  be- 
tween the  possession  and  the  use;  estates  were  no  longer  con- 
veyed to  the  bod^  corporate,  but  to  others  for  its  use:  and 
thus,  while  the  seisin  of  land  was  in  the  nominal  feoffee,  all 
its  profits  and  emoIume;its  came  to  the  possession  of  those  for 
whom  the  vender  or  grantor  originally  intended  itt 

It  had  employed  Edward  thirteen  years  to  forge 
the  fetters  of  Scotland:  in  less  than  six  months  g^i,^ 
she  was  again  free.  -  To  understand  this  import- 
ant revolution,  we  must  advert  to  the  rival  houses  of  Baliol 
and  Bruce.  Baliol  was  4ead:  and  before  his  death  he  had 
more  than  once  renounced  for  himself  and  his  posterity  all 
ri^t  to  the  crown.  As  the  renunciation  had  been  made  in 
eaptivity,  and  was  the  effect  of  compulsion,  it  would  probably 
have  been  disregarded  by  the  Scots:  but  his  only  son  was  a 
prisoner  in  the  tower  of  London,  and  the  task  of  supporting 
the  rights  of  the  family  devolved  on  the  next  heir,  John 
Comyn  of  Badenoch,  the  son  of  Marjory,  BalioPs  sister:  a 
nobleman  already  distinguished  by  his  efforts  to  recover  the 
independence  of  his  country.  From  the  fatal  battle  of  Falkirk 
to  the  last  expedition  of  Edward,  he  had  directed  as  guardian 
the  councils  of  Scotland.  To  the  king  of  England  he  h^d 
long  been  an  object  of  peculiar  jealousy:  at  the  late  pacifica- 
tion a  sentence  of  temporary  banishment  had  been  pronounced 
against  him;  and,  if  that  sentence  had  been  recalled,  he  had 
still  been  fined  in  thrice  the  amount  of  his  yearly  income. 

The  pretensions  of  Robert  Bruce,  the  original  competitor, 
had  descended  to  his  grandson,  of  the  same  name,  and  about 
twenty-three  years  of  age.  The  Braces,  animated  by  a  spirit 
of  opposition  to  the  Baliols,  had  hitherto  done  little  for  tneir 
country.  The  grandfather  had  been  the  first  to  acknowledge 
the  superiority  of  the  king  of  England:  the  son,  when  Baliol 
drew  the  sword  of  independence,  hastened  to  join  the  hostile 
banners  of  Edward:  and  \he  grandson,  unable  to  discern  his 
real  interest,  had  continually  oscillated  between  the  two  par- 
ties. As  often  as  a  gleam  of  success  enlivened  the  hopes  of 
the  patriots,  he  became  a  willing  convert  to  the  same  holy 
cause:  at  the  approach  of  Edward,  the  apostate  was  always 
eager  to  make  his  peace  with  the  conqueror,  and  to  redeem 

•  SUt  13  Ed.  1.  c.  33.  t  See  Stat.  15  Rich.  If.  c.  5. 

Vol.  hi.  2B 
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his  past  disloyalty  by  new  services.  At  th.e  present  time  he 
enjoyed  the  favour  and  confid^nee  of  that  prince^  who  had 
consulted  him  on  the  late  settlement  of  Scotland,  and  had  re- 
mitted to  him  the  payment  of  the  relief  due  for  the  lands 
which  his  father  had  held  in  England. 

It  chanced  that  both  Comyn  and  Bruce  arrived 
Murder  of     3^  Dumfries  about  the  same  time,  probably  to  meet 

TI06.  *^®  ^®^  justiciaries  who  were  holding  their  court 
Feb.  10.  in  the  town.  Bruce  requested  a  private  confer- 
ence in  the  choir  of  the  church  of  the  Minor- 
ites: and  the  very  selection  of  the  place  warrants  a  sus- 
picion that  the  two  chiefs  had  reason  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  each  other.  Whether  it  were  the  consequence  of 
premeditated  treachery,  or  only  the  sudden  impulse  of  pas- 
sion, will  be  for  ever  unknown:  but  they  met;  the  conver- 
sation grew  warm;  and  Bruce  plunged  his  dirk  into  the  breast 
of  Comyn,  saw  him  fall,  and  hurried  to  the  church  door. 
He  appeared  pale  and  agitated:  and  to  the  inquiries  of  his 
attendants  replied:  "  I  think  I  have  killed  Comyn." — '^  You 
only  think  so!'^  exclaimed  one  of  the  number,  and  hastened 
with  his  companions  into  the  church.  Comyn  still  breathed, 
and  with  proper  care  might  have  lived.  The  friars  had  con- 
veyed him  behind  the  altar:  and  his  uncle,  sir  Robert  Comyn, 
had  been  called  to  his  assistance.  At  the  approach  of  the 
assassins  sir  Robert  drew  his  sword,  and  was  slain  by  Chris- 
topher Seaton,  the  brother-in-law  of  Bruce.  Kilpatric 
springing  forwards  to  Comyn,  plunged  his  dagger  into  the 
heart  of  the  unresisting  victim.* 

This  is  all  that  is  known,  perhaps  more  than  is  really 
known,  respecting  the  cause,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
murder.  But  the  Scottish  historians  are  better  informed. 
They  tell  us,  that  Comyn  had  bound  himself  by  oath  and 
indenture  to  support  the  claim  of  Bruce  to  the  crown:  that 
he  afterwards  betrayed  the  secret  to  Edward,  who  one  even- 
ing over  the  bottle  revealed  his  intention  of  putting  the  whole 
family  to  death:  that  the  earl  of  Gloucester  gave  Bruce  a  hint 
of  his  danger,  by  sending  him  a  pair  of  spurs  and  twelve  sil- 
ver pennies:  that  the  patriot,  to  prevent  his  being  tracked  in 
the  snow,  ordered  the  shoes  of  his  horses  to  be  inverted,  rode 
through  by  ways  from  London  to  Lochmaben  in  seven  days, 
and  meeting  on  the  road  a  foot-traveller  of  suspicious  appear- 
ance, killed  him,  and  found  on  his  person  letters  from  Co- 

•  Compare  Hem.  219.  Weat  453.  Knyght.  2494.  Walsingf.91.  Ford, 
zii.  7.  Hailes,  i.  292.  The  cause  aasig^ned  by  the  old  poet,  whose  linei 
arc  preserved  by  Fordun,  is  the  ancient  quarrel  between  the  two  families. 

Causa  suae  mortis  est  retus  discordia  fortis.— Ford.  xii.  7. 
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myn  to  Edward:  that  he  went  immediately  to  Dumfries^  seat 
for  Comyn  to  the  church,  showed  him  the  intercepted  letter^ 
and,  receiving  from  him  the  lie,  despatched  the  traitor.*  This 
romantic  tale  was  long  believed  by  the  gratitude  and  partiality 
of  the  people:  but  later  writers  of  the  same  nation  have  proved 
that  in  all  its  circumstances  it  is  liable  to  strong  objections,  in 
many  is  contradicted  by  satisfactory  evidence.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  is  a  fiction,  purposely  invented  to  wash  the 
guilt  of  blood  from  the  character  of  Robert  I.,  and  to  justify 
a  transaction,  which  led  to  the  recovery  of  Scottish  inde- 
pendence. 

Edward  was  rather  irritated  than  alarmed  at  the 
intelligence.  That  so  foul  a  murder  could  over-  Edward 
turn  his  superiority,  was  an  idea  which  never  en-  venM. 
tered  his  mind:  but,  enfeebled  as  he  was  by  years 
and  disease,  he  looked  forward  with  reluctance  to  the  possi- 
bility of  a  war.  Orders  were  sent  to  his  lieutenant  Aymar 
de  Valence  earl  of  Pembroke,  to  chastise  the  presumption  of 
Bruce:  and  all  the  young  nobility  of  England  were  summon- 
ed to  receive,  in  company  with  prince  Edward,  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  The  more  distinguished  he  admitted  into  the 
palace:  for  the  accommodation  of  the  others,  tents  were  erect- 
ed in  the  gardens  of  the  Temple;  and  all  received  from  the 
royal  wardrobe  vests  of  silk,  and  mantles  of  purple  and  gold. 
The  king  was  too  weak  to  expose  himself  to  the  heat  caused 
by  the  crowd.  He  knighted  his  son  in  the  hall  of  the  palace: 
and  the  young  prince,  in  the  abbey  church,  conferred  the 
same  honour  on  his  two  hundred  and  seventy  companions. 
It  was  the  custom  for  the  new  knight  to  make  a  vow,  the 
object  of  which  was  generally  suggested  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  time:  but  the  vows  of  chivalry  were  not  taken  on  the 
gospels,  but,  ridiculous  as  it  may  appear,  in  the  presence  of  a 
peacock,  or  pheasant,  or  other  bird  of  beautiful  plumage. 
During  the  royal  banquet,  the  minstrels  placed  on  the  table 
two  swans  in  nets  of  gold.     The  king  immediately  vowed 

*  Fordun,  xil.  5 — 7,  Boece,  xii.  Buch.  viii.  The  genius  of  Hume  has 
improTed  and  embellished  this  tale.  He  first  gilds  the  spurs  sent  by  the 
earl  of  Gloucester,  and  changes  into  a  purse  of  g^ld  the  paltry  present  of 
twelye  pennies.  Then,  having  conducted  the  hero  to  Dumfries  with  the 
Scottish  writers,  he  adopts  the  opiiuon  of  the  English,  that  the  dispute 
arose  respecting  the  succession  to  the  crown,  and  therefore  introduces 
Bruce  to  a  council  of  Scottish  nobles  most  providentially  assembled  at  the 
Tery  moment^  astonishes  them  with  the  beauty,  the  address,  and  the  elo- 
quence of  the  young  patriot,  composes  for  him  an  elegant  harangue,  and 
puts  a  string  of  cautious  objections  into  the  mouth  of  Comyn.  The  assem- 
bly breaks  up:  Bruce,  in  a  fit  of  indignant  patriotism,  pursues  Comyn,  and 
the  murder  is  perpetrated. — But  all  this  again  is  fiction! 
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before  Oo(iaad  the  swans,  that  he  would  revenn  the  death 
of  Corny B,  and  pumsb  the  perfidy  of  the  rebels:  and, then 
addressing  the  company^  besought  them,  in  the  event  of  his 
death  on  the  expedition,  to  keep  his  body  unburied,  till  they 
had  enabled  his  son  to  accomplish  his  vow.  The  son  swore, 
that  he  would  not  sleep  two  nights  in  the  same  place,  till  he 
had  entered  Scotland  to  execute  his  father's  commands:  die 
rest  applauded  his  oath,  and  imitated  his  examjde.  The  next 
morning  the  prince,  with  his  knisbts  companions,  departed 
for  the  borders:  Edward  himself  followed  by  easy  joumcrjrs; 
and  his  military  tenants  received  writs  to  join  him  at  Carlisle 
in  the  be^nning  of  July.* 

Bruce,  by  the  murder  of  Comyn,  had  staked 
JU*"'**'"  ^  his  life :  he  could  save  it  onlv  by  winning  a  soep- 
^^^^'  tre.    He  assumed  Uie  title  of  king,  summoned  the 

BItf.  99.  S^te  to  ill*  standard,  and  was  crowned  without 
any  opposition  at  Scone.  When  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Ulster,  was  informed  of  the  coronation, 
she  ventured  to  express  a  hope  that  he,  who  was  a  king  in 
summer,  might  not  prove  an  exile  in  winter*  These  words 
were  noticed  as  a  prediction :  but  it  required  not  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  to  foretel  the  disasters,  which  attended  the  first 
eflbrts  of  the  new  monarch.     In  the  wood  of 

June  19.  Methuen,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth,  six  of 
his  bravest  knights  were  made  prisoners  by  Pembroke:  and 
Bruce  himself  mrown  from  his  horse,  must  have  shared  their 
lot,  had  he  not  been  rescued  by  Seaton.  The  Grampian  hills 
ofiered  a  retreat  to  the  fugitives:  the  deer  of  the  forest,  and 
fish  of  the  stream,  supplied  them  with  food :  occasionally  they 
descended  to  the  lowlands,  and  as  often  returned  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Enslish :  and  during  two  months  wandered  like 
outlaws  throu^  Breadalbane  and  Athol.  But  their  sufferings 
were  lessiened  by  the  attentions  of  their  female  relatives,  who^ 
under  the  guidance  of  Nigel^  a  brother  of  Bruce,  h4d  arrived 
to  share  the  lot  of  their  fathers,  brothers,  and  husbands. 
Near  the  banks  of  Loch  Tay,  they  were  discovered  by  Alex- 
.  ander  lord  of  Lorn,  who  had  married  a  Comyn. 
"^*  He  summoned  his  clan :  Bruce  and  his  followers 

were  defeated:  and  it  became  necessary  to  separate  for  their 
safety.  The  ladies  were  conducted  on  horseback  to  the  castle 
of  Kildrummy :  the  king,  with  only  two  or  three  companions, 
proceeded  on  foot  to  Loch-Lomond:  crossed  it  in  a  boat;  and 
received  a  hospitable  welcome  at  the  castle  of  Dunavarty, 
from  the  lord  of  Kintyre.     After  three  days  rest,  he  embark- 

*  West,  43S.    Trivet,  343.     Rym.  ii.  1052.    Ad.  Miirim.  37. 
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ed  in  a  mall  ahipi  steered  to  the  north  of  Ireland^  and  in  the 
unfrequented  island  of  Raehrin,  buried  himself  during  the 
winter  from  the  knowledge  and  pursuit  of  his  enemies.* 

Edward,  through  weakness^  was  unable  to  leave 
the  neighbourhood  of  Carlisle:  but  he  could  at-  ^^"^ 
tend  the  deliberations  of  his  council,  and  issue  in-  tonen!^' 
structions  for  the  punishment  of  the  prisoners.  It 
was  determined  that  the  murderers  of  Comyn,  their  abettors, 
and  coocealenr,  should  be  drawn  and  hanged :  that  all  rebels 
taken  with  arms  in  their  hands  should  be  hanged  or  behead- 
ed :  that  of  those  who  surrendered,  the  most  dangerous  should 
be  imprisoned  during  the  king's  pleasure;  the  rest,  with  such 
as  had  joined  the  insurgents  by  compulsion,  and  the  common 
people,  should  be  punished  acc<Mrding  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Idog^s  lieutenant  In  consequence  of  these  orders,  a  few  pri- 
soners were  tried,  condemned,  and  executed,  among  whom 
the  most  distinguished  were  the  earl  of  Athol,  Nigel  the  bro- 
ther of  Bruce,  Christopher  Seaion,  with  his  brother  Alexan- 
der, both  Englishmen,  Simon  Eraser,  and  Herbert  de  Nor- 
ham.  If  we  consider  these  unfortunate  men  as  the  champions 
of  freedom,  they  may  demand  our  pity;  but  their  execution 
cannot  substantiate  the  charge  €^  cruelty  against.  Edward. 
Some  were  murderers:  all  had  repeatedly  broken  their  oaths 
of  fealty,  and  had  been  repeatedly  admitted  to  pardon.t 

Among  the  prisoners  were  three  ecclesiastics,  the  abbot  of 
Scone,  and  the  bishops  of  St  Andrew's  and  Glasgow,  and 
most  of  the  females,  who  had  so  heroically  joined  the  outlaws 
in  the  highlands.  The  former  had  been  taken  in  complete 
armour,  and  were  confined  in  separate  castles  in  England. 
The  latter  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  by  the  surrender 
of  Kildrummy,  or  the  violation  of  the  sanctuary  at  Tain  in 
Ross-shire.  To  the  wife  of  Bruce,  Edward  assigned  his  ma- 
nor of  Brustwick  for  her  residence,  with  an  establishment 
suitable  to  her  rank  as  countess  of  Carridcf    Many  were 

*  Batboar,  39— 61.  Ford.xii.3.  West.  455.  The  adrentnres  of  Bruce 
are  roniaiitic  and  interesting  in  Barbour.  Fordan  bears  testimony  to  his 
accuracy:  but  Barbour  was  a  poet,  and  evidently  avails  himself  of  the 
privilege  of  his  profesnon. 

t  Rvley,  510.    Trivet,  344^  345.    West.  455,  456. 

i  The  King's  directions  are  curious.  Her  establishment  was  to  consist 
e^l.  Two  females  of  the  countij,  of  a  good  age,  verjr  sedate,  and  of  ap- 
proved conduct,  one  as  a  companion,  the  other  as  a  waiting  nuud.  2.  Two 
valets  of  good  tote  and  sedate,  one  belonging  to  her  &ther  the  earl  of  Ul- 
ster, the  <Sher  of  the  eountiy  to  carve  for  her.  3.  A  footman  **  to  stay  in 
her  chamber,  a  sober  man  and  not  riotous,  to  make  her  bed,  and  to  do 
other  things  fitting  for  the  chamber.''  4.  A  house  steward  to  take  care  of 
her  keys,  pantry  and  butiery.    Also  a  cook.— She  was  moreover  to  have 
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dispersed  in  different  convents,  and  placed  under  the  custody 
of  the  nuns.  Two,  the  countess  of  Buchan,  who  in  right  of 
her  family  had  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Bruce,  and 
his  sister  Mary,  who  by  her  conduct  must  have  merited  the 
distinction,  were  treated  with  greater  severity.  They  were 
seat  to  the  two  fortresses  of  Berwick  and  Roxburgh,  where 
each  was  shut  up  in  a  strong  cage  of  latticed  work.  Four 
years  passed  before  the  latter,  seven  before  the  former,  was 
released  from  her  confinement.* 

About  the  end  of  winter  the  exiles  issued  from  their  re- 
treat. Thomas  and  Alexander  Bruce  landed  with  a  body  of 
Irish  at  Lochrain;  were  opposed  by  Duncan  Macdowal,  made 

p  ,    g        prisoners,  and  executed  at  Carlisle.     The  king 

was  more  fortunate  than  his  brothers.     He  sailed 

to  the  coast  of  Carrick,  surprised  the  English  in  the  vicinity 

of  Turnberry,  and  hastened  for  security  to  the 

^  hills  and  forests.     By  degrees  he  was  joined  by 

his  former  vassals,  defeated  Pembroke,  and  drove  Ralph  de 

Monthermer  to  the  castle  of  Ayr.     He  even  laid  siege  to  the 

place,  but  had  the  wisdom,  at  the  approach  of  the  English 

forces,  to  retire  once  more  to  the  mountains.! 

To  Edward  the  success  of  his  antagonist,  trifling  as  it  was, 
became  a  continued  source  of  vexation.  In  July  he  felt  a 
marked  improvement  in  his  health,  and  ordered  the  army  to 
advance  into  Scotland.  But  the  very  exertion  of  mounting 
on  horseback  threw  him  back  into  his  former  state  of  weak- 
ness: his  progress  in  four  days  was  confined  to  six  miles:  and 
.    ^        the  next  evening  he  expired  at  Burgh  on   the 

^  ^  '  sands,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
thirty-fifth  of  his  reign.} 

Edward  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Eleanor  of 
Castile,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  IH.,  and,  after  the  death  of  her 
giother,  heiress  of  Ponthieu.  Eleanor  deserved  and  possess- 
ed the  affections  of  her  husband.  She  is  described  as  ele- 
gant in  her  person,  and  gentle  in  her  manners;  pious,  prudent, 

three  greyhounds  to  hunt  in  the  warren  and  park,  when  she  wished;  as 
much  venison  and  fish  as  she  wanted;  the  house  she  liked  best^  and  ]ibe^ 
ty  to  ride  to  any  part  of  the  manor.     Rym.  ii.  1013»  1014. 

*  Some  of  our  writers  say  they  were  exposed  in  these  cages  to  the  gaze 
of  the  people.  The  contrary  is  evident  from  the  king^s  orders.  The  cage 
was  to  be  built  within  one  of  the  turrets  of  the  castle:  and  no  one  was  to 
come  near  it  but  the  woman  servant  In  each  eage  was  to  be  the  "  con- 
venience of  a  decent  chamber."  Rym.  ii.  1014.  1  suspect  that  a  large 
room  was  divided  by  a  strong  partition  of  lattice  work,  and  that  one  of 
these  divisions  was  ealled  a  cage,  and  allotted  for  the  use  of  the  prisoner. 

t  Barbour,  92—157.     West,  457,  458.     Hera.  225. 

t  Bym.  ii.  1059. 
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and  charitable;  abstaining  from  all  interference  in  matters  of 
state;  and  employing  her  authority  to  relieve  the  oppressed, 
and  reconcile  those  who  were  at  variance.  She  bore  Edward 
four  sons,  and  eleven  daughters,  of  whom  several  died  in  their 
infancy,  and  not  more  than  three  are  known  to  have  survived 
their  father.  Her  death  happened  near  Lincoln  in  1290. 
The  king  suspended  his  expedition  to  Scotland,  that  he  might 
follow  the  funeral  to  Westminster;  and  wherever  tlie  corpse 
rested  for  the  night,  ordered  a  magnificent  cross  to  be  erected 
to  her  memory.*  His  second  wife  was  Mai^aret  of  France, 
by  whom  he  had  a  daughter  who  died  in  her  infancy,  and 
two  sons  who  survived  him.  • 


*  Borne  of  these  crosBes  still  remain^  and  are  of  considerable  elegance. 
His  object  in  these  erections  was  not  merely  to  preserve  her  memory^  but 
to  induce  passengers  to  stop  and  offer  up  their  prayers  for  her  soul.  Wals. 
54.  In  the  circular  letter  which  he  sent  on  the  occasion  to  different  pre- 
lates and  abbots,  he  describes  the  object  of  these  prayers  to  be,  ut  si  quid 
macule  non  purgatx  in  ipsa,  forsan  oblivionis  defectu  vel  alio  modo,  re- 
mansit,  per  utilia  orationum  suffragfia,  juxta  divinac  misericordiK  plenitudi- 
nem  abstergatur.    Rym.  ii.  498. 
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COnOVATION  or  XDWARD — EIsKYATIOTS,  SXILXy  AHD  DBATH  OV 
OAVEBTOH — ^WAR  IN  SCOTLAND — TRB  DSFS AT  AT  BANNOCX- 
BURN — XDWARD  BRUCE  DBFBATXD  AND  SLAIN  IN  IRELAND — 
TRUCE  WITH  SCOTLAND — WAR  WITH  THE  BARONS — LOSS  OF 
OUIBNNE — THE  ^UEEN  HAKES  WAR  ON  TRB  KINO — XDWARD 
IS  DXPOSED*-AND  HURDBRXD. 

Or  the  six  sons  of  the  kte  king  three  had  {ire- 
rf^^       ceded  him  to  the  grave.     The  eldest  of  the  sitf^ 
ward  IL         vivers,  three-and-twenty  years  of  age,  bore  the 
name,  but  inherited  little  of  the  character,  of  his 
father.  From  his  childhood  he  had  lived  inhabits  of  intimacy 
with  Piers  de  Gaveston,  the  $on  of  a  gentleman  of  Guienoey 
whom  Edward  had  selected  for  his  companion*  The  two  boys 
grew  up  togedier:  they  partook  of  the  same  amusements,  and 
applied  to  Uie  same  exercises:  and  a  similar  taste  for  dissipa- 
tion and  pleasure,  cemented,  as  they  advanced  in  age,  the  at- 
tachment of  their  more  early  years.     The  king  had  occasion 
frequently  to  reprehend,  sometimes  to  punish,  the  excesses  of 
the  heir-apparent:  and  about  three  months  before 
J^^         his  death,  he  banished  Gaveston  from  the  king- 
^    *        dom,  and  exacted  from  his  son  a  promise  upon 
oath,  that  he  would  never  recall  his  favourite  without  the  royal 
consent '^   Afiairs  required  the  presence  of  the  young  prince 

•  Rjrm.  ii.  1043. 
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in  Loodon:  but  before  he  departed  from  Carlisle^  Edward 
sent  for  kim  to  his  bed-fide:  and  after  giving  him  such  advice 
as  dying  kings  have  often  given  to  their  intended  successors, 
told  him  that  of  the  money  in  the  treasury  he  had  bequeathed 
thirty-two  thousand  marks  for  the  service  of  seven  score 
knights  in  Palestine:  forbade  him,  under  pain  of  his  paternal 
malediction,  to  allow  Oaveston  to  return  to  England  without 
the  previous  consent  of  his  parliament;  and  commanded  him 
to  prosecute  the  Scottish  war,  and  to  carry  his  dead  bones  along 
with  the  army  to  the  very  extremity  of  Scotland.*    Soon 
afterwards  the  king  died:  and  his  commands  no  less  than  his 
adviee  were  forgotten.     His  successor  hastened  from  the  capi- 
tal  to  the  borders ;  received  at  Carlisle  the  horn-    j  .    ^9 
age  of  the  English,  at  Dumfries  that  of  the  Scot- 
tish barons;  and  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  army  ad- 
vanced in  pursuit  of  Robert  Bruce.     But  war  had    ^^'  ^' 
few  attractions  for  ihe  young  Edward.     He  halted 
at  Cumnock  in  Ayrshire ;  and,  under  pretence  of    ^^'  ^^' 
making  preparations  for  his  marriage  and  coronation,  hastily 
returned  into  England. 

The  first  object  of  the  new  king  had  been  the 
recall  of  his  favourite,  on  whom,  during  his  ab-    j!^^' 
aence,  he  had  conferred  the  title  of  earl  of  Corn- 
wall, with  a  grant  of  the  lands  which  had  formerly  belonged 
to  Richard  king  of  the  Romans.     Gaveston  joined  him  before 
he  left  Scotland:  and   his  arrival  was  followed  by  a  total 
change  in  the  offices  of  government    The  chancellor,  the 
barons  of  the  exchequer,  the  justices  of  the  dif- 
ferent courts,  were  removed:  and  the  treasurer,      ^^' 
Langton  bishop  of  Lichfield^  who,  by  refusifl[|  to  supply  money 
for  weir  pleasures,  had  formerly  incurred  the  enmity  of  the 
prince  and  his  favourite,  was  stripped  of  his  property,  and 
thrown  into  prison.     In  defiance  of  his  father's    q  ^  97 
pn^bition  Edward  ventured  to  bury  his  bones 
at  Westminster,  and  gave  the  money  destined  for  the  holy 
war  to  Gaveston,  who  was  daily  loaded  with  new  honours, 

*  This  command  is  thus  mentioned  by  FroUsart.  '*  He  oalled  hia  eldest 
son,  and  made  biro  swear  in  tbe  presence  of  all  his  baronsi  by  the  saints, 
that  as  soon  as  he  should  be  dead,  he  would  have  his  body  boiled  in  a  lar^ 
caldron  until  the  flesh  should  be  separated  from  tlie  bones;  that  he  would 
have  the  flesh  buried,  and  the  bones  preserved,,  and  that  every  time  the 
Scots  should  rebel  against  him,  he  would  summon  his  people,  and  carry 
a^nst  them  the  bones  of  his  father:  for  he  believed  most  firmly  that,  as 
long  as  his  bones  should  be  carried  against  the  Scots,  those  Scots  would 
never  be  victorious.*'    Froissart,  i.  xxv.  Johnes'  translation. 

Vol.  hi.  29 
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1^^^  I  He  was  macle  lord  ehamberltin,  married  Marga- 

ret Ihe  king's  Qiecey  obtained  a  valuable  grant  of 
Dec.  6.  lands  in  Guienne,  and,  when  Edward  prepared  to 

aail  to  France,  was  appointed  regent  of  the  king- 
dom, with  all  those  powers,  which  the  sovereign 
on  such  occasions  was  accustomed  to  reserve  to  himselC* 

Edward  landed  at  Boulogne,  whture  he  found 
Kind's  mar     phjUp  fe  fael,  king  of  France.     He  did  honage 
isios.        f<»*  Guienne  and  Ponthieu,  and  the  next  day  in 
Jm.  34.      the  presence  of  four  kings  and  three  queens 
Jan.  )5.      oiarned  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  the  French 
monarch,  who  was  reputed  the  most  beautifiil 
Feb.  7.       woman  in  Europe.    A  few  days  were  given  to 
feasting  snd  rejoicing^:  and  on  his  return  Ed- 
ward was  accoii4>anied  or  followed  by  the  two  uncles  of  his 
bride,  and  a  numerous  train  of  foreign  noblemen,  whom  he 

had  invited  to  be  witnesses  of  his  ooronation.  On 
Amlconwia.    ^^^^^  ^^y  jj^^y  ^^^  ^^^  ^y  ^^  regent,  and  the 

English  barons:  when  to  the  genml  astonish- 
ment, the  king,  neglecting  the  others,  rushed  into  the  arms 
Feb.  34.      ofhis  favourite,  kissed  him,  and  called  him  his 

brother.  The  coronation  was  performed  with 
extraordinary  magnificence:t  but  outward  expressions  of  joy 
accorded  ill  with  the  discontent,  which  secretly  rankled  in 
the  breasts  of  the  more  powerful  nobles.  Not  only  had  the 
offices  at  this  ceremony  been  distributed  without  n^gsrd  to 
the  claims  of  inheritance,  or  the  precedents  of  former  re^ns; 
but,  what  was  a  general  grievance,  the  place  of  honour,  to 
carry  the  crown  and  walk  in  the  procession  immediately  be- 

• 

•  Bym.  lii.  1—4. 11. 49.  53.    Hemincr.  344.    Wskti^.  95.    LeL  CoL  i. 

348.  By  fcveral  writers  the  marrift^  of  Gaveston  is  placed  some  years 
Uter.  But  the  contrary  is  p1ain»  fh)m  the  king's  grant  to  Gaveston  and  Mar- 
garet his  wife,    liym,  iii.  87. 

f  The  following  is  the  oath  taken  on  the  ooeasicn.  ^  Sir,  i^  you  gniit» 
and  keep,  and  confirm  by  your  oath,  to  the  people  of  England,  the  lavs 
and  customs  granted  to  them  by  the  ancient  kings  of  England,  your  prede- 
cessors, righteous  and  devout  to  God:  and,  namely,  the  laws,  customs,  and 
franchises,  granted  to  the  clergy  and  people  bv  the  glorious  king,  St  Ed- 
ward, your  predecessor  >'*    **  I  grant  them,  and  promise  to  keep  then." 

**  Siiv  will  you  keep  to  God,  and  holy  chiuch,  and  clergy  and  people, 
peace  and  harmony  in  God«  according  to  your  power?"  **1  will  keep 
them." 

**  Sir,  will  you  cause  to  be  observed  in  all  your  judgments,  ecpial  and 
l»ight  jus^e  and  discretion,  in  mercy  and  truth,  according  to  your  power?*' 
**  I  will  cause  it  to  be  observed."  **  Sir,  do  you  grant  that  the  laws  and 
righteustoms,  which  the  commonalty  of  your  realm  shall  have  chosen,  shall 
be  kept  and  obser\'ed;  and  will  you  defend  and  strengthen  them  to  the  ho- 
nour of  God,  according  to  your  power?"  *<  I  grant  it  and  promise."  Rym. 
iii.  63. 
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lore  the  kingy  had  been  aDotted  fo  Gaveston.  This 
preferiBDce   awakened  every  former   prejudice      ^^*  ^^- 
agrinat  binn.     Three  daya  kter  the  barons  as-    Bxiletirthe 
aenibled  in  the  refeetory  of  the  monks  afc  West*    fkvourits. 
minster,  and  sent  to  Edward  a  petition  for  the  im- 
mediate banishment  of  the  favourite.    He  promised  to  re- 
turn sn  answer  in  the  parliament  to  be  held  uter  Easter:  and 
in  the  mean  time  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  mollify  their 
Teseivtmont.     Ctavesfon  was  still  the  sole  dispenser  of  the 
toyti  favours:  in  the  splendour  of  his  dress  and  the  number 
of  his  retinue  he  ootriione  every  rival:  in  dififerent  touma- 
ments  he  had  by  his  good  fortune  or  address  unhorsed  the 
"eeris  of  Laneaster,  Hereford,  Pembroke,  and  Warenne;  and, 
telated  with  his  own  superiority,  he  continued  to  despise  and 
ridkule  his  opponents.    These,  however,  were  fixed  in  their 
resohition.    Their  vamty  had  been  too  severely  mortified,  to 
YCiquiesoe  in  the  triumphs  and  taunte  of  a  man,  whom  they 
considered  as  a  foreigner  and  an  upstart     At  the      ^   j]  ^ 
parliament  their  demand  was  renewed  in  terms 
which  admitted  of  neither  refusal  nor  procrastinfation:  letters 
patent  were  accordingly  issued:  and  Gaveston       ^^  ^g 
himself  was  compelled  to  swear  that  he  would 
never  return:  and  the  bishops  pronounced  against  him  the 
eentenee  of  excommunication,  if  he  should  violate  * 

his  odth.     Edward,  to  console  the  sfiliction  of       ^^^^' 
his  favourite,  made  him  new  g^nts  of  land,  and  accom- 
panied him  88  far  as  Bristol.    There  he  sailed 
ihun  Enriand:  but  his  enemies  had  scarcely      ^""^^6. 
time  to  fefioitate  themselves  on  his  downfal,  when  to  their 
surprise  and  indignation  they  learned  that  he  had  assumed 
by  royal  appointment  the  ^vernment  of  Ireland.'^ 

In  Ireland  Gaveston  displayed  the  magnificence 
of  a  prince,  and  distinguished  himself  in  several    S^^'*'*^**  ^ 
soceessfol  engagements  with  the  natives.!     In    mons? 
England  the  king  assembled  his  parliament,  and 
solicited  an  aid.     In  the  last  year  he  bad  obtain-        l^^^* 
ed  a  twentieth  from  the  lords  and  knights,  a  fif-        ^^."®* 
teenth  from  the  citizens  and  burgesses:  the  repetition  of  the 
request  in  the  present,  emboldened  the  commons  to  append 
to  their  vote  of  a  twenty-fifth  the  unprecedented  demand, 
that  their  petition  for  the  redress  of  their  grievances  should 
be  previously  granted.     This  petition  deserves  the  notice  of 
the  reader:  because  it  enumerates  those  abuses,  which  for  more 

•  Uytn.  ill.  63. 80.  87—93.    Trokel.  5,  6.     Mon.  Malm.  99. 110.    Moor, 
593.     Wal.  96.  f  Ann.  Hib.  apud  Cam.  ann.  1308, 1309. 
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than  a  ceatury  continued  under  different  modificaiuma  to  h»- 
rass  and  irritate  the  people.  They  complained,  1;  That  the 
king's  purveyors  took  all  kinda  of  provisions  without  giving 
any  security  for  the  payment:  2.. That  he  had  imposed  addt* 
tional  duties  on  wine,  on  cloth,  and  on  other  foreign  imports, 
which  had  raised  the  price  one**third  to  the  consumer:  3. 
That  by  the  debasement  of  the*  ooiti  tiie  value  of  all  commo- 
dities had  been  advanced:  4.  That  the  stewards  and  rnaie^ 
schals  of  the  king^s  household  held  pleas^  which  did'  not  fall 
under  their  cognizance:  5.  And  exercised  their  authority  b^ 
yond  the  verge,  that  isy.a.circuit  of  twelve  leagues  round  the 
king's  person:  6.  That  no  clerks  were  appointed,  as  they  had 
been  under  the  last  monarch,  to  receive  the  petitions  of  the 
commons  in  parliament:  7.  That  the  officers  appointed  to 
take  articles  for  the  king's  use  in  fairs  and  markets,  took 
more  than  they  ought,  and  made  a  profit  of  the  surplus:  8. 
That  in  civil  suits  men  were  prevented  from  obtaining  their 
right  by  writs  under  the  privy  seal:  9.  That  felons  eluded 
the  punishment  of  their  crimes  by  the  ease  with  which  char<> 
ters  of  pardon  were  obtained:  10.  That  the  canstables.of  the 
castles  held  common  pleas  at  their  gates  without  any  authort^ 
ty ;  and,  1 1.  That  the  escbeators  ousted  men  of  their  inherit^ 
ances,  though  they  had  appealed  to  the  king's  courts.  Eds- 
ward  was  startled  by  this  remonstrance.  He  prorogued  the 
parliament  for  three  months,  that  he  might  have  time  to  con- 
sider it:  and  then  granted  every  article,  with  the  exception  of 
that  which  regarded  the  new  duty  on  imports.  He  withdrew 
the  duty  for  the  moment;  but  ordered  it  to  be  levied  i^n 
the  next  year** 

But  the  king  was  now  occupied  with  a  more 
^unM^*^  important  concern  than  the  welfare  of  his  sub* 
jects.  He  was  labouring  to  procure  the  return  of 
Gaveston,  without  whose  company  he  appeared  to  consider 
life  as  a  burden.  By  condescension  and  liberality  he  broke 
the  union  of  the  barons,  and  attached  some  of  the  more  pow- 
erful to  his  own  party.  He  had  previously  solicited  the  ad* 
vice  .and  aid  of  his  father-in-law;  and  had  written  to  the  pope 
in  favour  of  Gaveston*  From  the  king  of  France  he  obtain- 
ed nothing:  the  pontiff  repeatedly  exhorted  him  to  live  in 
harmony  with  his  people;  and  at  last  absolved  Gaveston  from 
his  oath>  on  condition  that  he  sheuld  submit  to  the  judgment 
of  the  church,  and  make  answer  to  the  charges  brought  oy  his 
enemies.  Edward  was  dissatisfied  with  this  conditional  abso^ 
lution:  but  his  impatience  could  be  no  longer  controlled  :  he 

m 

•  Rot.  I'arl.  i,  441. 
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€»rdered  the  favourite  to  return;  flew  to  Chester  to  receive 
him,  and  conveyed  him  in  triumph  to  Langley  in    ^  .   ^^ 
Hertfordshire.    When  the  parliament  assembled 
at  Stamford,  the  barons,  soothed  by  the  promises  of  the  king, 
and  the  apparent  humility  of  Gaveston,  consented  that  he 
should  remain  in  England. 
-     But  neithdt*  Edward  nor  his  minion  were 
capable  of  improving  from  experience.  The  reign     ^^iT*"'- 
of  dissipation  instantly  recommenced:  the  court    ^elf. 
became  a  perpetual  scene  of  feasting,  dancing,  and 
merriment;  and  Gaveston,  in  the  possession  of  his  former 
aseendancy,  indulged  in  his  former  extravagance,  and  irri- 
tated his  enemies  by  his  pleasantries  and  sarcasms.*    It  was, 
however,  impossible  for  him  to  be  ignorant  of  the  general 
discontent     He  repeatedly  published  his  intention  of  giving 
a  tournament:  none  of  the  great  lords  would  accept  his  invi- 
tation.    He  ordered  the  necessary  arrangements  to  be  made 
at  Kennington :  during  the  night  the  lists  and  the  scaffolding 
disappeared.     At  len^  the  exhausted  state  of  the  treasury 
compelled  Edward  to  convoke  a  parliament  at    ^^^  ^^ 
York:  but  the  principal  barons  refused  to  attend, 
under  the  pretence  that  they  were  not  equal  to  the  power, 
and  afraid  of  the  malice  of  Gaveston.     The  sum- 
mons was  repeated,  and  was  again  disobeyed.     ^^\ 
Edward's  necessities  continued  to  increase :  the 
favourite  absconded :  and  the  parliament  assem-    -p^^  ^s, 
bled  at  Westminster. 

To  this  parliament,  in  defiance  of  the  royal 
prohibition,  the  barons  came  attended 'by  their    ^''*"«  "» 
retainers  in  arms.     Edward  found  himself  com- 
pletely in  their  power,  and  reluctantly  consented    jiupch  U. 
to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  peers,  who, 
under  the  name  of  ordainers,  should  regulate  the  king's  house- 
hold, and  redress  the  grievances  of  the  nation. 
The  archbishop  who  had  resumed  the  adminis-       *** 
tration  of  his  diocese,t  seven  bishops,  eight  earls,  and  thirteen 
barons,  having  received  the  royal  permission  to  name  the 

*  He  gave  nicknames  to  the  principal  nobility.  Thus  <*  the  s^entil  count 
Thomas  of  Lancaster''  was  sometimes  "  the  old  hog,"  at  others  "  the  stage 
playcrt"  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  '*  Joseph  the  Jew;"  the  earl  of  Gloucester* 
*•  the  cuckold's  bird;"  and  the  carl  of  Warwick,  "  the  black  dog  of  the 
woo<l."    Packington,  apud  Lcl.  Coll.  ii.  461.    Wals.  94.  97. 

t  He  returned  m  1308.  During  his  suspension  the  pope  with  the  kind's 
permission,  had  appointed  a  receiver  of  the  income  of  the  archbishopric. 
At  his  return  the  whole  amount  was  restored  to  him.  Kym.  ii.  1020.  Aug. 
Sac.  i.  51. 
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committee^  signed  an  iastrument,  in  which  they  deehored  thai 
this  grant  pmeeded  fit>m  the  king's  free  will,  that  it  cw^jbt 
not  to  be  drawn  into  a  precedent  against  the  ri^tsof  the 
erown,  and  that  the  powers  to  be  eaEoreised  by  the  ordaanetv 
would  expire  of  themselves  at  the  feast  of  St  Michael  in  the 
following  year.  The  committee  was  then  appointed,  cqnsist- 
ing  of  seven  prelates,  eig^t  earls,  and  six  barons,  who  imme- 
diately swore  to  dischaim  their  office  <^  to  the  honour  of  God, 
the  honour  and  profit  ofholy  church,  Uie  honour  of  their  load 
the  king,  the  profit  of  him  and  his  people,  according  to  ri^ 
and  reason,  and  the  oath  which  he  took  at  his  coronation*'^* 

The  ordainers  sate  in  the  capital.  Edvrard  was 
^e  kme?*      ^^^  ^  withdraw  from  their  presence,  and  smn- 
moned  his  military  retainers  to  follow  him  into 
Scotland*    On  his  way  he  was  rejoined  by  Chiveston,  wboee 
.  imprudence  was  rewarded  with  new  favours.  He 

obtained  the  royal  castle  of  Nottingham,  and  was 
created  justiciary  of  the  forests  north  of  the  Trent.  In  Scot- 
land the  king  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Forth  without  finding 
an  enemy.  He  passed  the  winter  at  Berwick,  and  in  the 
spring  ordered  Gaveston  at  the  head  of  the  army  to  resume 
the  war.  The  favourite  penetrated  beyond  the  Forth,  dis- 
played his  usual  prowess  in  action,  and  deserved  the  praise  of 
a  prudent  and  enterprising  general.  But  the  caution  of  Bmee 
allowed  him  no  opportunity  of  gaining  those  laurels,  which  it 
was  hoped  would  attract  the  admiration  of  the  people,  and 
silence  the  tongues  of  his  enemies.  The  time  ap]m)ached, 
when  it  was  necessary  for  Edward  to  meet  his  parliament 
1311  Gaveston  shut  himself  up  in  the  strong  castle  of 

Aug.  8.  Bamborough  in  Northumberland;!  the  king  pro- 

ceeded to  London  to  receive  the  articles  of  morm 
which  had  at  last  been  framed  by  the  wisdom  or  the  prcju* 
dices  of  the  ordainers. 

On  an  attentive  perusal  of  these  articles  the 
J  reform  ^^^^^^  ^'l'  ^  ^f  opinion  that  many  of  them  were 
highly  beneficial :  but  he  wi  11  find  some  that  trench^ 
ed  on  the  lawful  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  will  suspect 
that  others  were  framed  for  the  gratification  of  private  re* 
venge.  The  first  six  regarding  the  rights  of  the  church,  the 
king's  peace,  the  payment  of  his  debts,  the  farming  of  the 
customs,  and  the  observance  of  the  great  charter,  had  been 
alre^y  published  with  some  modifications  by  the  king,  be- 

« 

•  Rym.  in.  200,  203,  204.  220.    Rylcy,  526.    Rot.  Part,  u  445. 
t  Rym.  226,  314.    Moor»  593.     Heming.  248.     BsunboMt^  belonged 
^>  ihc  lady  Vesey. 
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§ore  he  proceeded  to  Scotland.  *    The  principal  of  the  others 
-were  the  following:  that  all  grants,  which  had  been  noade  by 
Sklward  since  he  issued  the  commission,  and  of  course  those 
in  fiiTOur  of  Oaveston,  should  be  revoked :  and  that  all  which 
may  be  made  hereafter  without  the  consent  of  the  baronage 
aasembled  in  parliament,  and  until  the  king's  debts  are  paid, 
flhouM  be  inyalid,  and  should  subject  the  receiver  to  such 
punishment  as  the  baronage  might  award. — ^That  the  king 
ehoold  not  leave  the  kingdom,  or  levy  war  without  the  con- 
eeat  of  the  baronage ;  and  in  the  case  of  his  absence  a  guar- 
dian should  be  chosen  by  the  common  assent  of  the  baronage 
in  pariiament-^That  all  purveyances,  except  such  as  were 
ancient  and  lawful,  diouid  cease,  and  that  those  who  should 
presume  to  take  any  other,  might  be  pursued  with  hue  and 
ery,  and  punidied  on  conviction  like  robbers. — That  the  new 
taxes  on  wool,  cloth,  wine,  and  other  merchandise  should  be 
abolished.-— T%at  all  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  the  war- 
dens of  the  cinque  ports,  and  the  governors  of  the  king*& 
foreign  possessions,  shotild  be  chosen  with  the  advice  and  as- , 
sent  of  the  baronage  in  parliament — ^That  the  sheriffs  should 
be  persons  of  property  sufficient  to  answer  for  their  conduct ; 
should  be  chosen  by  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  and  the  rest  of 
the  council,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  chancellor,  by  the  trea- 
aarer,  barons  of  the  exchequer,  and  justices  of  the  king's 
beneh,  and  should  receive  their  commissions  under  the  great 
seal. — ^That  Graveston,  for  having  given  bad  advice  to  the 
king,  embezzled  the  public  m6ney,  forced  an  association  of 
men  sworn  to  live  and  die  with  him  against  all  others,  estran- 
ged the  aflEBCtions  of  the  sovereign  from  his  liege  subjects, 
and  obtsined  blank  charters  with  the  royal  seal  fixed  to  them, 
should  be  banished  for  ever  from  England  and  all  countries 
appertuning  to  the  crown,  should  depart  before  the  first  day 
of  November,  and  if  he  were  found  within  the  king's  domi- 
nions after  that  day,  should  be  treated  as  an  enemy  to  the 
nation. — That  the  lord  Henry  Beaumont,  for  having  received 
grants  from  the  king  since  the  issuing  of  the  commission, 
should  never  mere  come  near  the  king,  unless  it  were  to  per- 
.form' his  duty  in  parliament  or  in  war,  and  should  forfeit  his 
income  till  he  had  repaid  whatever  he  might  have  hitherto 
reeeived  from  tli^  aforesaid  grants:  that  his  sister  the  lady 
Vesey,  who  had  procured  these  grants,  should  never  more 
come  within  the  limits  of  the  cour^  and  should  restore  to  the 
king  her  castle  of  Bamborough,  which  in  reality  belonged  to 

•  At  Northampton*  Aug.  2.    Sec  Hot.  Pari.  i.  446.    The  customs  had 
of  late  been  farmed  by  the  company  of  the  FrctcobaWi  of  Florence. 
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the  crown.-^And  that,  to  prevent  delay  in  the  administratioD 
of  justice^  parliaments  should  be  hplden  at  least  once,  and  if 
need  should  be,  oftener  than  once  every  year.*  To  these  a 
few  other,  but  leas  important  articles  were  added/regarding 
appeals,  outlawries,  and  the  authority  of  the  maresehals  and 
stewards  of  the  king's  court.  The  reader  may  easUy  imagine 
the  distress  of  Edward,  when  the  whole  coUection  was  sub- 
mitted for  his  approbation.  Anxious  to  retain  to  its  fall  ex- 
tent the  authority  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father,  and 
still  more  anxious  to  preserve  his  iavourite  from 

o  L  5  ^^  sentence  of  banishment,  he  objected,  com- 
plained, and  entreated:  but  the  barons  were  post* 
tive  and  inexorable:  and  the  king  after  a  long  struggle  con- 
sented to  sign  and  publish  the  ordinances.  Previously,  how- 
ever, he  solemnly  protested,  that  if  any  one  of  the  articles 
should  prove  injurious  to  the  just  rights  of  the  crown,  or  be 
found  to  have  been  unauthorized  by  the  powers  given  to  the 
commissioners,  it  should  be  considered  as  void :  and  therefore 
reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  amending  every  such  article 
with  the  advice  of  the  lords  ordainers  and  of  his  own  counciLt 
This  protestation  sufficiently  proved  the  king^s  resolution  to 
burst  the  shackles  imposed  upon  him,  as  soon  as  he  could  do 
it  with  impunity. 

Gaveston  lingered  in  the  company  of  Edward 
d'^^S*^"        till  the  day  fixed  for  his  departure.     They  sepa- 

Nov.%.       rated  in  tears.  The  exile  landed  in  France,  passed 
into  Flanders,and  presented  to  the  duke  and  dutch- 
ess  of  Brabant  the  royal  letters,  recommending  him  to  their 
protection.     As  for  the  king,  he  first  prorogued,  afterwards 

*  On  account  of  the  importance  which  has  sotnetiroes  been  attached  to 
this  ordinance,  I  will  uranslate  it  entirely.  **  Whereat  many  persons  are 
delayed  of  their  demands  in  the  king's  court,  because  the  opposite  party 
alleges  that  answer  ought  not  to  be  made  to  the  demandants  out  of  the 
king's  presence;  and  whereas  many  persons  are  g^eved  agiunst  right  by 
the  officers  of  the  king,  of  wfiich  g^evances  they  cannot  obtain  redress 
without  a  common  parliament,  we  ordain  that  the  king  hold  a  paritamdit 
once  a  year,  or  twice  if  need  be,  and  in  a  convenient  place;  and  that  in  such 
parliament,  the  pleas  that  have  been  delayed  as  aforesaid,  and  the  pleas  in 
which  the  judges  are  of  different  opiniens,  shall  be  recorded  and  deter- 
mined: and  that  in  the  same  manner  shall  be  determined  the  petitions  that 
have  been  presented  in  parliament,  as  law  and  reason  shall  demand.*' 
No.  29. 

t  Rot.  Pari.  i.  281.  447.  llyley,  530.  541.  Bym.  iii.  337.  The  kind's 
protestation  is  not  on  the  roll,  but  its  existence  is  asserted  in  writs  which 
he  afterwards  published.  I  may  add  that,  irom  the  tenor  of  the  ordinances, 
it  is  plain  that  the  authority  of  the  parliament  was  hitherto  supposed  tore- 
side  in  the  baronage,  the  great  cotincil  of  former  reigns.  The  commons 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  present  petitions,  and  to  ^nt  money. 
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disaolyed  the  parliament:  and  then,  carefully  eottceali0g  his 
intention,  retired  slowly  into  the  north,  where  he  found  him- 
self less  under  the  control  of  the  barons.   These  congratulated 
themselves  that  at  length  they  had  separated  him  and  his 
favourite  for  ever:  but  before  Christmas  they 
learned,  that  Edward  and  Gaveston  had  joined    ^^^  ^' 
each  other  at  York.    A  royal  proclamation  ^as     ^™"* 
published,  stating  that  the  favourite  had  returned        1312. 
in  obedience  to  the  king's  orders;  that  he  was  a      jim.  ik 
true  and  loyal  subject;  and  was  ready  to  maintain 
bis  innocence  against  the  charges  of  his  accusers.      p^|,  24. 
A  new  grant  was  made  to  him  of  his  former  es- 
tates'Snd  honours.'^ 

Among  the  English  nobility,  the  most  power- 
ful was  Thomas,  the  ^andson  of  Henry  III. ,  who    ^?  '*'  ^^^" 
united  in  his  possession  the  five  earldoms  of  Lan-    P"*^^'' 
caster,  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Salisbury,  and  Derby.    The  con- 
federate barons  appointed  him  their  leader,  and  under  the 
pretence  of  a  tournament,  secretly  assembled  the  knights  of 
their  party.    Edward  seems  not  to  h^ve  been 
aware  of  their  design.     Instead  of  seeking  tp      ^'^^^  ; 
oppose  force  to  force,  he  contented  himself  with  issuing  com- 
missions, in  virtue  of  his  late  protest,  for  the  revision  of  the 
ordinances.!    He  was  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  danger  by 
the  sudden  approach  of  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  who,  not  finding 
the  king  in  York,  hastened  his  march  towards 
Ifewcastle.    Edward  had  time  to  evacuate  the  ^^  ' 

place  a  few  hours  before  the  arrival  of  the  barons.  He  fled 
to  Tynmouth,  disregarded  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  his  wife, 
embarked  with  Gaveston  on  board  a  vessel,  and  landed  in 
safety  at  Scarborough.  The  favourite,  for  greater  security, 
remained  in  the  castle;  the  king  repaired  to  York,  and  un- 
furled the  royal  banner.  Lancaster  did  not  visit  the  queen  at 
Tynmouth,  lest  it  might  exasperate  the  king  against  his  con- 
sort: but  having  sent  her  a  letter  of  compliment  and  con- 
dolence, retraced  his  steps,  encamped  between  York  and  Scar- 
borough, and  commissioned  the  earls  of  Surrey  and  Pembroke 
to  lay  siege  to  the  castle.  It  was  in  vain  that  Edward  sent 
them  a  mandate  to  retire.  The  unfortunate  Gaveston,  finding 
the  place  untenable,  surrendered  with  the  king's  consent  to 
the  earl  of  Pembroke,  on  condition,  that  if  no  accommodation 
were  efiected  before  the  first  b{  August,  he  should  be  rein- 
stated in  the  possession  of  Scarborough.     It  had  been  agreed 

•  Hym.  ill.  287.  298,  299. 304.  SOS.    Trok^l  9.     Wals.  98. 
t  Byley,  Plac  530.     Rot.  Pari.  i.  447. 
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that  the  prisoner  should  be'coniitied  in  his  own  castle  of  Wal- 
lingfok'd'.  and  the  earl  and  the  lord  Henry  Percy  bound  them- 
selves for  his  safety  to  the  king,  under  the  forfeiture  of  their 
lands,  limbs,  and  lives.  From  Scarborough  Gaveston  pro- 
ceeded  under  their  protection  towards  Wallingford:  at  Ded- 
ington,  Pembroke  left  him  in  the  custody  of  bis  servants,  and 
departed  to  spend  the  night  with  his  countess  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. He  retired  to  rest*without  any  suspicion  of  dan- 
ger: but  <^  the  black  dog  had  sworn  that  the  favourite  should 
feel  his  teeth  :'^  and  before  dawn  he  received  a  peremptory 
order  to  dre^  himself,  and  leave  his  chamber.  At  the  gate, 
instead  of  his  former  guards,  he  found  to  his  astonishment  his 
enemy,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  with  a  numerous  force.  He 
was  immediately  placed  on  a  mule,  and  his  arrival  at  the 
castle  of  Warwick  was  announced  by  martial  music,  and 
shouts  of  triumph.  There  the  chiefs  of  the  party 
And  be-  ^^  jj^  council  over  the  fate  of  the  prisoner.  To 
a  proposal  to  save  his  life,  a  voice  replied,  '<  you 
have  caught  the  lox:  if  you  let  him  go,  you  will  have  to  hunt 
him  again  :^^  and  it  was  ultimately  resolved  to  disregard  the 
capitulation,  and  to  put  him  to  death,  in  conformity  with  one 
of  the  ordinances.  When  his  doom  was  announced,  GaVes- 
ton  tiirew  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  earl  of  Lancaster:  and  im- 
plored, but  in  vain,  the  pity  and  protection  of  his  "  gentle 
lord."  He  was  hurried  to  Blacklow-hill  (how  Gaversike), 
and  beheaded  in  the  presence  of  the  earls  of  Lancaster,  Here- 
in ^"^^^*  ^^^  Surrey.  The  intelligence  of  his  mur- 
der was  received  throughout  the  nation  with  as- 
tonishment and  dismay.  The  annals  of  the  kingdom  fur- 
nished no  similar  execution  since  the  conquest  By  the  per- 
petrators themselves  it  was  deemed  a  hazardous  experiment; 
and  on  that  account  the  victim  had  been  conveyed  to  a  spot 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  whose  greater 
power  and  relationship  to  the  king  appeared  to  screen  him 
from  danger.  But  they  were  disappointed.  The  blood  of 
Gaveston  was  afterwards  avenged  with  the  blood  of  his  per- 
secutor.* 

The  first  news  of  this  event  threw  the  king  into 
King  and       ^j^^  most  violent  transports  of  grief,  which  gradu- 
c^Ued.^'      ally  subsided  into  a  fixed  purpose  of  revenge. 
He  had  gone  from  York  to  Berwick :  but  imme- 
diately returned  towards  the  capital,  and  was  joined  on  his 

*  Rym.  iii,  327,  328.  334.  Mon.  Malm.  121—124.  Trokel.  13—17. 
Wals.  100, 101.  Gaveston's  bodjr  was  buried  by  th«  friars  in  their  church 
in  Oxford:  it  was  afterwards  removed  by  tlie  king,  and  interred  in  the  new 
church  at  Langley.    KnygUt.  3533.  Lei.  Coll.  i.  343. 
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way  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke.  The  cond\ict  of  that  noble- 
man was  open  to  much  suspicion.  It  was  generally  believed, 
that,  as  he  had  granted  the  capitulation  to  Gaveston,  without 
consulting  the  confederates,  so,  in  order  to  satisfy  them  with- 
out exposing  his  own  honour,  he  had  purposely  allowed  his 
castle  of  Dedington  to  be  for^sed  by  the  earl  of  Warwick.  He 
succeeded,  however,  in  convincing  the  king  of  his  innocenc?: 
and  proved  his  assertion,  by  his  subsequent  attachment  to  the 
royal  interests.  Edward,  on  his  arrival  in  London,  summon- 
ed a  parliament,  solicited  succours  from  Frafice,  and  assembled 
a  considerable  body  of  forces.  But  the  advance  of  the  barons 
to  Dunstaple,  and  the  resolute  tone  in  which  they  made  their 
demands,  induced  him  to  listen  to  the  pacific  exhortations  of 
the  legates  of  the  pope,  and  the  envoys  of  the  king  .^ 

of  France :  and  the  birth  of  a  son  and  heir,  which         ^^' 
fortunately  happened  gt  the  same  time,  seemed  almosjt  to  ob- 
literate from  his  mind  the  untimely  fate  of  his  fa- 
vourite.     Conferences  were  held  between   the        ^^*     * 
deputies  of  the  king  and  of  the  barons,  in  the 
presence  of  the  foreign  ministers:  and  a  form  of        >^^ 
reconciliation  was  unanimously  adopted,  subject  to  the  ap- 
probation of  the  earl  of  Lancaster  and  his  chief  associates, 
who  were  absent*    One  article  was  soon  ful- 
filled, the  surrender  to  the  king  of  the  plate  and       y^^\ 
jewels,  which  had  belonged  to  Gaveston.t    But 
the  associated  barons,  for  their  own  security,  demanded  that 
he  should  be  declared  a  traitor:  a  demand  which  Edward 
spurned  with  indignation.     Two  parliaments  were  summoned 
to  ratify  the  treaty:  from  each  the  principal  agents  in  the 
nourder  were  detained  by  their  apprehensions.     At  length 
every  difficulty  was  surmounted.     The  king;  seat-       o  t  16 
ed  himself  on  his  throne  in  Westminster  hall:  the 
barons  on  their  knees  expressed  their  sorrow  for  having  given 
him  offence:  a  general  amnesty  was  proclaimed:  and  the  next 
^  day  more  thdti  nve  hundred  particular  pardons  were  issued  to 
the  noblemen  and  knights  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
confederacy.  I 

*  Soon  afterwards,  on  the  11th  of  May,  died  archbishop  Winchelsey, 
the  great  adviser  of  the  barons  in  this,  as  he  had  been  in  the  last  reign. 
Ipsitis  Robert!  hortatu.    Higden  apud  Brady,  iii.  119. 

f  We  may  judge  of  the  wealth  of  Gaveston  from  his  plate  and  jewels,  the 
inventory  of  which  fills  fire  pages  in  Rymer,  iii.  388 — 393. 

#  Rym.  iii.  404.  428. 442—449.  Mon.  Mahn.  125—134.  Wals.  102, 103. 
At  the  same  time  an  act  of  indemnity  was  also  passed  in  favour  of  those 
who  had  been  the  adherents  of  Gaveston.     Stat.  7  Kd.  II.  St.  1. 
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w  ith  '  '^  ^'  "^^  ^"^^  ^^  return  to  the  affairs  of  Sco%- 
Sc^bnd.  '*^^*  When  Edward  had  been  contending  for  a. 
favourite,  he  had  contrived  to  lose  a  crown.  The 
ease  with  which  the  late  king  had  repeatedly  overrun  Scot* 
land,  had  encoursiged  a  persuasion  that  the  natives  could  never 
withstand  the  superior  power  of  England:  and  the  slow  but 
constant  progress  of  Bruce  was  viewed  with  indifference  or 
contempt  Once,  indeed,  Edward,  and  afterwards  Gaveston 
by  his  orders,  had  crossed  the  frontiers;  but  the  Scottish  king 
had  cautiously  retired  before  them;  and  both  returned  to  Eng- 
land almost  without  seeing  an  enemy.  In  the  mean  time  the 
fortresses,  which  commanded  the  country,  fell  in  succession 
j».^  into  the  hands  of  the  natives.    The  castle  of  Lin- 

lithgow was  won  by  the  artifice  of  a  peasant  named 
William  Binnock.    He  concealed  in  a  load  of  hay  a  few  arm- 
ed men,  who,  when  the  wagon  entered  the  gate,  mastered 
the,  guard,  and  kept  possession  till  they  were 
Jan.  'a.       joined  by  their  countrymen.*    Perth  was  sur- 
prised at  nieht  by  Bruce  himself.     He  waded 
through  the  ditch  with  a  ladder  on  his  shoulders^  and  was  the 
second  man  who  mounted  the  wall.t     Roxburgh  was  taken 
by  escalade,  while  the  garrison  indulged  in  the 
Feb.28«       excesses  of  the  carnival.]:    The  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh was  the  last  which  yielded.     At  midnight 
Randolf  earl  of  Moray,  with  thirty  companions,  climbed  up 
March  14        ^^®  rock;  the  alarm  was  given:  the  governor, 
who  hastened  to  the  spot,  fell  in  the  onset;  and 
his  men  surrendered  to  the  assailants.  §    Alarmed  by  these 
losses,  the  Scots  who  still  adhered  to  the  English,  solicited  as- 
sistance, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  northern  counties 
complained  that  they  were  abandoned  by  the  king  to  the  pre- 
__  datory  incursions  of  their  neighbours.    At  length 

the  news  arrived,  that  Mowbray  governor  of 
Stirling  had  consented  to  surrender  that  important  fortress,  if 
it  were  not  relieved  before  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
Edward,  apparently  at  peace  with  his  own  subjects,  judged 
the  opportunity  favourable  for  an  expedition  into  Scotland. 
He  summoned  his  military  tenants  to  meet  him  at  Berwick, 
ordered  levies  of  foot  soldiers  in  Wales  and  the  northern  coun- 
ties of  England,  and  demanded  aid  from  the  chiefs  of  the  Irish 
•epts.  But  all  his  projects  were  thwarted  by  civil  dissension. 
In  a  parliament,  which  lasted  seven  weeks,  the  ordinances 

• 

•  Bari).  199.  t  Fold.  xii.  18.    Barb.  180. 

i  Barb.  205.    Ford.  xii.  19. 

^  Ford.  zu.  19.    Barb.  211.   Lei  CoD.  ii.  546. 
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^0vere  defended  by  the  barons,  and  opposed  by  the  kinff :  tlie 
clergy  of  both  provinces  refused  an  aid:  and  the  earls  of  Lan- 
caster^ Surrey,  Warwick,  and  Arundel,  and  probably  many 
others  Influenced  by  their  example,  disobeyed  the  j  „e  18 
summons.  A  week  before  the  day  fixed  for  the 
surrender  of  Stirling,  Edward,  marched  from  Berwick,  and 
though  the  army  was  encumbered  by  a  long  train  of  provision 
wagons  and  military  engines,  reached  the  neighbourhood  on 
the  eve  of  the  festival.'*'  Bruce  had  employed  the  time  to 
make  preparations  for  the  combat  His  army,  consisting  of 
iliirty  thousand  picked  men,  stretched  from  the  burn  of  Ban- 
nock on  the  right,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  castle  on  the 
left  :t  and  was  protected  in  front  by  narrow  pits  dug  in  the 
ground,  and  concealed  by  hurdles  covered  with  sods,  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  bear  a  man  on  foot,  and  sufficiently  weak  to 
sink  under  the  weight  of  an  armed  knight  on  horseback. 
Pouglas  and  the  Stewart  commanded  the  centre:  Edward 
Bruce  took  charge  of  the  right,  and  Randolf  of  the  left  wing. 
The  men  of  Argyle,  of  Carrick,  and  of  the  isles,  composed  a 
body  of  reserve :  and  at  a  distance  in  a  valley  lay  fifteen  thou- 
sand followers  of  the  army,  whom  the  king  dared  not  bring 
into  the  field,  but  whom  he  instructed  to  show  themselves  in 
the  heat  of  the  conflict  as  a  new  army  hastening  to  the  aid  of 
their  countrymen.| 

On  the  eve  of  the  battle  a  warm  action  occurred 
between  the  advanced  parties  of  the  two  armies, 

*  It  it  impoMible  to  ascertain  the  number  of  Edward's  krmy.  By  Fordun 
it  18  ridiculously  multiplied  to  340,000  horse,  and  an  equal  number  of  foot 
But  the  verses  which  he  cites  as  his  authority  may  have  adlfferent  meaning. 
Ford.  zii.  21.  As  the  most  powerful  earls  did  not  attend  ( Wals.  104),  and 
as  some  others  were  excused  by  the  royal  writs  (Rym.  iii.  476),  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  cavalry  was  not  as  numerous  as  usual.  The  Irish  do  not  appear 
to  have  arrived.  The  inikntiy  summoned  by  writs  to  the  sheriffs  amounted 
to  21,540  men.  Rym,  iii.  481.  Lord  Hailes,  in  opposition  to^ume,  ob- 
serves that  these  footmen  were  furnished  by  twelve  counties  and  a  few  lords; 
and  that  if  all  the  counties  and  barons  in  England  furnished  their  quotas  in 
equal  proportion,  the  army  must  have  amounted  to  an  immense  number 
(Annals,  ii.  41).  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  did  so.  The  counties 
in  question  funiished  14^500  men,  because  they  lay  nearest  to  the  enemy: 
the  remaining  7040  were  required  from  Wales,  and  the  marches  of  Wales, 
because  the  king  wanted  men  accustomed  to  tight  in  forests  and  on  moun- 
tains, and  ^  able  to  drive  the  enemy  a  locis  fortibus  et  morosis,  ubi  equiti- 
bus  difficilis  patebit  accessus.'*    Rym.  iii.  481. 

t  Most  writers  describe  the  Scots  as  lying  with  their  front  to  the  south, 
and  Stirling  bdiind  them.  I  have  followed  lord  Hailes,  who  decided  from 
his' own  inspection  of  the  ground  (ii.  42).  It  should,  however,  be  observed, 
that  Moor  gives  the  veiy  same  position  to  the  English.  They  fought  with 
the  morning  sun  in  their  eyes:  had  they  waited  till  noon,  it  would  have  been 
on  their  right    Moor,  594. 

t  Ford,  oura  Qoodall,  p.  256.  not. 
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and  terminated  in  favour  of  Uie  Scots.     Bruce  with  bis  battle- 
axe  clove  the  scull  of  Henry   de  Bohun,  a  distinguished 

knieht:  and  his  followers  bailed  the  prowess  of 
June  24.        xi_'  •  r«*^A^j 

their  sovereign  as  an  omen  of  victory.  At  day- 
break they  gathered  round  an  eminence^  on  which  Maurice 
ajbbot  of  inchaifray  celebrated  mass,  and  harangued  his  hearers 
on  the  duty  of  fighting  for  the  liberty  of  their  country.  At 
the  close  of  his  discourse  they  answered  with  a  loud  shout: 
and  the  abbot,  barefoot,  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  marched 
before  them  to  the  field  of  battle.  As  soon  as  they  were  form- 
ed, he  again  addressed  them,  and,  as  he  prayed,  they  all  fell 
on  their  knees.  <<  They  kneel,'^  exclaimed  some  of  the  Eng- 
lish; **  they  beg  for  mercy.*' — "  Do  not  deceive  yourselves,*' 
replied  Ingelram  de  Umfraville,  ^^they  beg  for  mercy:  but 
it  is  only  from  God."* 

From  the  discordant  accounts  of  the  Scottishand 
Battle  <rf^       English  writers  it  is  diflScult  to  collect  the  parti- 
bwm.**^  '  *    culars  of  the  battle.     The  Scots,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, fought  on  foot,  armed  with  battle-axes  and 
spears.    The  kins  appeared  in  their  front,  and  bore  the  same 
weapons  as  his  subjects.    The  attack  was  made  by  the  infant- 
ry and  archers  of  the  English  army:  and  so  fierce  was  the 
shock,  so  obstinate  the  resistance,  that  the  result  long  remain- 
ed doubtful.     Bruce  was  compelled  to  call  his  reserve  into 
the  line:  and  as  a  last  resouroe  to  order  a  small  body  of  men 
at  arms  to  attack  the  archers  in  flank.    This  movement  de* 
cided  the  fate  of  the  English  infantry.    They  fled  in  confu- 
sion: and  the  knights  with  the  earl  of  Gloucester  at  their  head 
rushed  forward  to  renew  the  conflict     But  their  horses  were 
entangled  in  the  pits:t  the  riders  were  thrown :  and  the  time- 
ly appearance  of  the  Scots  who  had  been  stationed  in  the  val- 
ley, scattered  dismay  through  the  ranks  of  the  English.^  Ed- 
ward, who  was  not  deficient  in  personal  bravery,  spurred  OQ 
his  charger  to  partake  in  the  battle:  but  the  earl  of  Pembroke 
wisely  interposed,  and  led  him  to  a  distance.     Giles  d'Ar- 
gentyr,  a  renowned  knight,  had  hitherto  been  charged  with 
the  defence  of  the  royal  person :  now,  seeing  the  king  out  of 
danger,  he  bade  him  farewell,  and  turning  his  horse,  rode 
back  to  the  enemy.     He  cried  **  An  Argentyr,''  rushed  into 


•  Ford.  xi.  21. 

f  Though  Barbour  is  olent,  the  fact  of  many  being  destroyed  in  the  pits 
is  mentioned  by  Fordun,  xii.  20.  and  Mo«r,  594. 

t  QuibuB  ab  Anglicis  visis,  putubunt  eos  fiiisse  exercitum. . .  .qui  Anglos 
ita  stupldos,  ct  herentcs  reddidit,  &c.     Ford.  p.  256. 
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the  hottest  part  of  the  fight,  and  soon  met  with  that  death 
which  he  sought,* 

It  was  in  the  full  confidence  of  victory  that  Edward  had 
hastened  to  Bannockburn:  he  fled  from  it  with  a  party  of 
Scottish  cavalry  at  his  heels,  nor  did  he  dare  to  haltfill  the 
earl  of  March  admitted  him  within  the  walls  of  Dunbar, 
whence  he  proceeded  by  sea  to  England.  His  privy-seal  and 
treasures,  with  the  mih'tary  engines,  and  provisions  for  the 
army,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.t  The  number 
of  those  who  were  slain  in  battle,  was  not  great:  but  the  fu- 
gitives, without  a  leader  or  a  place  of  retreat,  wandered  oyer 
the  country:  and  if  the  lives  of  the  knights  and  esquires  were 
preserved  for  the  sake  of  ransom,  the  less  precious  blood  of 
the  footmen  was  shed  without  mercy.  Bruce  behaved  to  his 
prisoners  with  kindness:  and  in  exchange  for  the  earl  of 
Hereford,  obtained  the  release  of  his  wife,  sister,  and  daugh- 
ter, and  of  the  bishop  of  Glasgow  and  the  earl  of  Marr4  He 
thought  it  a  favourable  moment  to  propose  a  Ireaty  between 
the  two  nations:§  but  when  Edward  refused  him 
the  title  of  king,  the  indignant  Scot  put  an  end  to  ^^ 
the  negociation,  called  his  parliament,  and  proceeded  to  set- 
tle the  succession.  His  only  child  was  an  un- 
married daughter  called  Marjory:  and  to  avoid  the  a  ^*^i  o'e 
dangers,  which  in  the  present  circumstances  ^" 
might  attend  the  reign  of  a  female,  it  was  ordained,  with  her 
consent,  that  if  the  king  died  without  leaving  a  son,  the  crown 
should  go  to  his  brother  Edward  Bruce,  and  the  heirs  male 
of  his  body,  failing  whom,  it  should  revert  to  Marjory  and 
her  descendants.  II 

•  Walring.  195.     Moor,  594.    Lei.  ii.  547.     Men.  Malm.  149,  150. 

t  1  shall  tianscribe  the  description  in  Fordun.  Bourn  ormcnta,  grcges- 
que  oviuin  et  porcorum,  iramentum  et  hordeum  cum  molendinis  portatili* 
bus,  et  viniim  in  doliis  atque  cadiferreis ....  cum  petraiiiB  et  Ugonibus^ 
tmbicatis  et  mingoneUis,  scalis  et  ing^eniis,  pavilionibiu  etxanopeis,  fundls 
etbombardis,  cseterisque  bellicis  machinis.  Ford.  sni.  21.  Other  manu- 
BcriptB  add  tribuchetis  et  arietibus,  pv  249. 

t  Rym.  iiii.  438.496.  The  sister  of  Bruce  now  liberated  was  Christina, 
relict  of  Christopher  Seaton.  His  sister  Maiy  had  been  released  from  her 
cag^  in  the  casUe  of  Roxburgh,  and  exchanged  for  Walter  Comyn,  as  early 
as  the  year  1310.  Rym.  iii.  304.  Even  the  Countess  of  Buchan,  after 
having  kept  her  cage  seven  years,  had  been  taken  out,  and  put  under  the 
charge  of  the  lord  Beaumont,  in  April,  1313.  Rym.  iii.  401.— -I  should  men- 
tion, that  among  the  prisoners  was  Baston,  a  carmelite  friar,  and  a  profess- 
ed poet  Edward  had  compelled  him  to  attend  the  battle,  that  he  might 
celebrate  bis  victory:  Bruce  compelled  him,  now  that  he  was  a  captive,  to 
sing  the  defeat  His  poem,  and  a  most  singular  poem  it  is,  may  be  seen  in 
Fordun,  xii.  22. 

§  Rym.  495.  |  Ford.  xii.  24. 
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"^  But  the  Scots  were  hot  content  with  asserting 

Wn  in  Ire-    ^^jj.  ^^^^  independence:  they  undertook  to  firee 

Ireland  from  the  English  yoke.   That  island  was 
now  divided  between  two  races  of  men,  of  different  language, 
habits,  and  laws,  and  animated  with  the  most  deadly  hatred 
towards  each  other.     The  more  wild  and  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, and  the  larger  portions  of  Connaught  and  Ulster,  were 
occupied  by  the  natives:  the  English  had  established  them- 
selves along  the  eastern  and,  ^southern  coasts,  and  in  all  the 
principal  cities  and  towns.    By  the  English  we  are  to  under- 
stand an  aggregate  mass  of  adventurers  from  different  coun- 
tries, from  England,  Wales,  and  Guienne;  men,  or  the  des- 
cendants of  men,  of  desperate  fortunes  at  home,  who  had  de- 
pended on  their  swords  to  carve  for  themselves  new  fortunes 
abroad.     They  professed  fealty  to  the  English  crown:  but 
their  fealty  was  a  mere  sound.    Since  the  expedition  of  John, 
they  had  seen  no-  sovereign  among  them;  and  the  severity 
with  which  he  had  punished  their  transgressions,  had  been 
quickly  forgotten.  At  a  distance  from  the  court,  and  in  what 
was  deemed  a  foreign  island,  they  despised  the  authority  of 
the  sovereign;  and  within  the  walls  of  their  castles  set  at  de- 
fiance the  severity  of  the  law.*    At  pleasure  they  levied  war 
on  each  other,  or  on  the  natives:  family  feudi  were  transmit- 
ted from  father  to  son :  and  except  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin, 
the  seat  of  provincial  government,  the  "  pale"  was  divided 
'  among  a  multiplicity  of  petty  tyrants,  wko  knew  no  other 
law  than  their  own  interests,  and  united  to  the  advantages  of 
partial  civilization  the  ferocity  of  savages.     Conscious  that 
they  were  the  original  aggressors,  they  looked  on  the  natives 
as  natural  enemies.     Those  within  the  pale  they  reduced  to  a 
state  of  the  most  abject  villenage:  those  without  they  harass- 
ed with  military  expeditions.     But  their  aggressions  were 
requited  by  the  resentnient  of  the  sufferers:  and  the  necessity 
of  self-preservation  generated  a  spirit  of  the  most  implacable 
revenge.     A41  Irishmen  were  included  under  the  sweeping 
denon^inatioit  of  enemies  and  robbers :  the  murder  of  a  native 
was  not  considered  a  crime  punishable  by  law;  and  the  man  . 
who  had  inflicted  the  most  cruel  injury  on  the  neighbouring 
septs^  was  the  most  distinguished  among  his  fellows. t 

*  Rym.  i.  391.  ii.  1061 » 1062.  In  the  last  instance  Fitzwarin,  the  kin^ 
fteward  in  Ulster»had  distrained  the  hinds  of  the  BfandcviUes  for  ^e  king's 
dues.  In  revenge  they  coUected  an  anny,  entered  the  royal  demesne,  aod 
burnt  five  townsnips,  three  mills  and  2000  measures  of  com. 

t  See  ForduD,  zii.  28»  29,  30. 
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On  the  other  side,  the  descendants  of  the 
original  inhabitants  were  equally  lawless,  and  ^^<>*" 
equally  vindictive.  In  the  annals  of  Ireland  we 
find  them  perpetually  engaged  in  dissention  and  warfare. 
Sometimes  they  are  fighting  among  themselves,  sometimes 
against  their'opi^ressors.  Occasionally  we  see  them  purchas* 
ing  the  aid  of  the  English,  that  they  may  revenge  themselves 
on«,^eir  own  countrymen;  occasionaUy  marching  under  the 
banners  of  an  Engish  baron,  to  invade  the  domains  of  his 
neighbour.*  But  whs^tever  cause  summoned  them  to  arms, 
their  steps  mtghi  be  traced  by  the  desolation  which  they 
had  wrought,  and  their  victories  were  always  celebrated  with 
murder  and  conflagration.  In  short,  the  appetite  for  human 
blood,  the  hope  and  pursuit  of  vengeance,  were  equally  keea 
in  the  native  and  the  stranger:  and  each  was  actuated  by  the 
conviction  that  the  destruction  of  the  dtber  was  essential  to 
his  own  safety. 

When  Edward  before  his  expedition  into  Scot- 
land, had  ordered  hi^  vassals  to  meet  him  at  Ber-    ^J?™^ 
wick,  he  had  also  written  to  his  "  beloved,''  the     Bmccr 
chiefs  of  the  Irish  septs,  requesting  them  to  ac- 
company De  Bourg  the  earl  of  Ulster,  who  had  been  com- 
manded to  lead  an  army  to  his  assistance.!    This  request  was 
neglected.     By  the  Irish  the  efforts  of  the  Scotch  were  view** 
ed  with  a  kindred  feeling.  The  patriots  were  fighting  against 
the  same  nation,  by  which  they  had  been  so  cruelly  oppress- 
ed.   They  were  descended  of  the  same  lineage,  spoke  a  dia- 
lect of  the  same  tongue,  and  retained,  in  many  respects,  the 
same  national  institutions.^     When  intelligence  arrived  of 
the  victory  at  Bannock-burn,  it  was  received  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  the  conviction  that  the  English  were  not  invin- 
cible, awakened  a  hope  that  Ireland  might  recover  her  inde-^ 
pendence.    Edward  discovered  that  an  active  correspondence 
was  carried  on  between  the  men  of  Ulster  and  the 
court  of  Bruce.     Alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his      ^^k'ia 
Irish  dominions,  he  despatched  the  escheator, 

*  In  the  instance  mentioned  above,  two  Irish  kings  aided  the  Mande- 
villes,  and  six  the  stewiirds.  They  ended  by  turning  their  arms  against 
each  other.    Itym.  ii.  1062. 

f  Rym.  iii.  476,  It  is  plain,  from  the  difference  between  this  letter  and 
the  usual  summons  to  vassals,  that  none  of  the  Irish  chieftain^  had  sworn 
fealty  to  him.  He  does  not  give  the  title  of  king  to  any:  but  that  of  dux 
to  twenty-six. 

i  Omnes  reges  minoris  Scotix  de  nostra  majore  Scotia  sanguinis  origi- 
nem  sumpserunt,  linguam  nostram  et  conditiones  nostras  quodamqiodo  re* 
ttnentes.    Irish  memorial,  apud  Ford.  xii.  32. 

Vol.  hi.  31 
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the  lord  Ufford,  with  instructions  to  treat  with  the  native  chtef- 
tainSj  the  tenants  of  the  crowd,  and  the  corporations  of  the 
boroughs:^  but  before  that  nobleman  could  execute  his  com- 
May  25         mission,  EMward  Bruce,  the  brother  of  the  king 
of  Scots,  with  an  army  of  six  thousand  men,  had 
landed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carrickfergus.     He  was  im- 
_        meciiatel y  joined  by  the  O'Nials,  who  directed 
his  march.  They  burnt  Dundalk:  the  greater  rart 
of  Louth  was  laid  desolate:  and  at  Atherdee  the  inhabitants 
men,  women,  and  children,  who  had  crowded  into  the  church, 
perished  in  the  flames.      But  the  approach  of  Butler  the  lord 
deputy ,t  and  of  the  earl  of  Ulster,  warned  the  confederates 
to  return.       They  retired  to  Conyer^,   left  their    banners 
flying  in  their  camp,  and  mnking  a  short  circuity  fell  on  the 
Sen  11        ^^^^  ^    their  pursuers.     A  fierce  encounter  took 
place:  but  the  English  were  dispersed,  and  Bruce, 
Sep.  15..      continuing  his  retreat,  despatched  the  earl  of  Mo- 
ray to  Scotland  for  reinforcements.^ 
During  this  interval  a  new  envoy  arrived  from  Edward, 
John  do  Hotham,  afterwards  bishop  of  Ely,  invested  with  ex- 
traordinary powers,  to  reconcile  the  barons,  and  to  treat  with 
the  natives.^     The  dissentions  of  the  barons  had  prevented 
them  from  uniting  their  forces:  some  of  them  were  even 
accused  of  having  invited  the  Scots:  ^veral  were  privately 
suspected  of  corresponding  with  Bruce.     With  much  diffi- 
culty  Hotham  formed  an  association  among  the  tenants  of 
the  crown,  who  bound  themselves  under  the  penalty  of  for- 
feiture, to  aid  each  other  to  the  utmost  in  their  efibrts  against 
the  common  enemy.  ||     With  the  chiefs  of  the  natives  he  was 
less  successful.     They  detailed  to  him  the  history  of  their 
grievances,  and  complained  that  it  was  the  policy  of  their 
oppressors  to  raise  an  insuperable  barrier  between  them  and 
the  throne.     They  offered,  however,  to  hold  the  lands,  to 
which  they  laid  claim,  immediately  of  the  king,  provided 
they  might  enjoy  the  advantage  of  the  English  laws,  or  to 
make  him  the  umpire  between  themselves  and  his  barons, and 
to  submit  to  such  demarcation  of  their  respective  possessions, 
as  he  in  his  wisdom  should  deem^just     To  these,  proposals 
they  never  received,  probably  did  not  wait  to  receive,  an 

•  Uym.  ill.  510.  It  appears  there  were  four  towns,  governed  by 
marors,  Dublin,  Waterfortl,  Cork,  and  Uoss:  and  three  royal  bui^a,  with 
A  reeve  and  bailiffs,  Kilkenny,  Uroglieda,  and  Trim.  The  other  towns  in 
Ireland  belonged  to  their  respective  lords. 

• .  f  I  adopt  this  term,  as  more  familiar:  the  original  title  is  justiciary. 
#  Annal.  Hib.  apud  Camd.  ann.  1315. 
^  Rym.  iii.  532.  H  Rym.  iii.  547.     Annal.  Hib.  ann.  1315. 
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answer  :*  for  Bruce  had  now  obtained  a  reinforce* 
ineDt  from  Scotland :  he  penetrated  as  far  as  Kil*       i^^^tk 
dare^  defeated  the  English  at  Arscol  in  that  coun- 
ty^ and  ad  he  returned,  obtained  a  second  victory       peb.  14. 
at  Kenlys  in  Meath.     His  presence  animated  the 
Irish  of  Leinst^.     The  O'Tooles,  O'Briens,  O'Carrols,  and 
Archbolds,  were  instantly  in  arms:  Arklow,  Newcastle,  and 
Bree,  were  burnt;  and  the  open  country  presented  one  con* 
tinued  scene  of  anarchy  and  devastation.! 

It  is  probable  that  in  these  inroads  the  Scots 
suffered  many  severe  losses.     They  returned  to     ^^^    ■. 
their  former  quarters  in  Ulster,  and  sent  again  to    *^"*^" 
Scotland  for  succours..    But  at  the  same  time  a  treaty  waa 
concluded  between  Edward  Bruce  and  Donald  O'Nial,  called 
in  Edward's  writs  prince  of  Tyrone,  but  who  styled  himself 
hereditary  monarch  of  Ireland.     By  letters  patent  the  rights 
of  O'Nial  were  transferred  to  Bruce,  who  was  immediately 
crowned,  and  entered  on  the  exercise  of  the  regal  power.  J. 
But  his  inactivity  abandoned  to  destruction  the 
different  septs,  that  had  joined  him  during  his  ^^   ' 

late  expedition.  Two  hundred  of  the  natives  perished  under 
O'Hanlan  at  Dundalk:  three  hundred  were  slain  in  Munster: 
four  hundred  fell  in  a  battle  at  Tullagh;  and  eight  hundred 
heads  of  the  O'Moores  were  sent  by  the  lord  deputy  to  Dub- 
lin as  the  proof  of  his  victory.  From  these  losses  Ireland 
might  have  arisen:  but  her  hopes  were  extin- 
guished in  the  sanguinary  field  of  Athenree,  "^*  ' 
where  Phelim  O'Connor  the  king  of  Connaught,  attacked  the 
lord  Richard  Birmingham.  The  natives,  in  a  confused  mass, 
rushed  on  a  resolute  and  disciplined  enemy:  the  battle  or 
slaughter  lasted  from  dawn  till  sunset:  and  among  eleven 
thousand  dead  bodie<<,  were  found  those  of  Phelim  himself, 
and  of  twenty-nine  subordinate  chieftains  of  the  same  name. 
The  sept  of  the  O^Connors  was  nearly  extinguished.  § 

To  balance  the  exultation  caused  by  this  vic- 
tory, intelligence  was   brought  to   Dublin   that    '•  J^^*!®*^ '^Jl 
Robert  Bruce  the  king  of  Scotland,  had  landed     sw»tsl"^  ^ 
with  a  numerous  army  in  Ulster.     The  garrison 
of  Carrickfergus,  after  a  most  obstinate  defence,        Sep.  12. 
was  compelled  to  surrender.     The  two  brothers, 
at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  Scots  and 
Irish,  advanced  into  the  more  southern  counties:        }'^^^: 
and  the  citizens  of  Dublin  were  induced  to  burn 

*  Apuci  Ford.  xii.  31*  f  Annal.  Hib.ann.  1315. 

i  Apud  Ford.  xii.  3\^.  §  Annsd.  Hib.  jinn.  1316. 
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the  mibarbs  for  their  own  protection.     But  the  Scoto,  unpre- 
iitf  13        V^^^  ^  besiege  the  place,  rayaged  the  country. 

They  successively  encamped  at  Leixlip,  Naas, 
and  Callen;  and  at  last  penetrated  as  far  as  ^he  vicinity  of 
Limerick.  But  it  was  the  depth  of  winter:  numbers  perished 
through  wanty  fatigue,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  season:  and 

the  English  had  assembled  an  army  at  Kilkenny 
**''"^*'  to  intercept  their  return.     With  diflSculty  the 

1^  .  Bruces  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy,  and  re- 

^   '  tired  by  Cashel,  Kildare,  and  Trim,  into  Ulster. 

It  is  not  easy  to  assign  the  reason  of  this  romantic  expedition, 
undertaken  at  such  a  season,  and  without  any  prospect  of  per- 
manent conquest.  To  the  Scots  it  was  more  destructive  than 
a  defeat:  and  Robert  Bruce,  dissatisfied  with  his  Irish  expe^ 
dition,  hastened  back  to  his  native  dominions.* 

Notwithstanding  the  severe  defeats,  which  the 
Irish  me-^  natives  had  suffered,  the  flame  of  patriotism  was 
the  pope.        ^®P^  dWve  by  the  exhortations  of  many  among 

the  clergy.  The  English  government  complained 
of  their  conduct  to  the  papal  court;  and  John  XXII.  commis* 
sioned  the  archbishops  of  Dublin  and  Cashel  to  admonish  those 
who  fomented  the  rebellion,  and  to  excommunicate  all  who 
should  persist  in  their  disobedience.  This  commission  created 
a  deep  sensation  amonc^  the  ssepts:  a  justification  of  their  con- 
duct was  signed  by  O'Nial  and  the  majority  of  the  chieftains: 
and  the  memorial  was  transmitted  to  the  cardinals  Joscelin 
and  Fieschi,  legates  in  Scotland,  to  be  forwarded  through 
them  to  the  pontiff.  This  important  instrument  begins  by 
stating,  that  during  forty  centuries  Ireland  had  been  governed 
by  its  own  monarchs  of  the  race  of  Milesius,  till  the  year 
1170,  when  Adrian  IV.  an  Englishman,  conferred  against  all 
manner  of  right  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  on  Henry  II., 
the  murderer  of  St.  Thomas,  whom,  for  that  very  crime,  he 
ought  rather  to  have  deprived  of  his  own  crown ;t  that  since 
that  period  perpetual  war  had  rasped  between  the  Irish  and 
English,  to  the  destruction  of  at  least  fifty  thousand  indivi- 
duals on  eadh  side:  and  that  the  latter  had  gradually  establish- 
ed their  dominion  over  the  fairest  portion  of  the  island,  while 
the  former  were  still  compelle<l  to  fight  for  the  bogs  and 
mountains,  the  only  possessions  which  remained  to  them  in 
their  native  land.     After  this  introduction,  it  argues  that  the 

•  Annal.  Hib.  ann.  1316,  131 T. 

■(•  Wc  may  excuse  the  four  thousand  years  attributed  to  the  succession  of 
their  kings:  but  it  is  singular,  that  tliey  were  not  aware  of  the  anachronism 
in  making  Adrian  live  after  the  murder  of  the  archbishop,  though  he  died 
twelve  years  before  it. 
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original  gmnt  is  become  void,  because  none  of  the  conditions 
on  which  it  was  made,  have  been  fulfilled.  Henry  had  pro- 
mised for  himself  and. his  successors  to  protect  the  church, 
and  yet  they  had  despoiled  it  of  one  half  of  its  possessions; 
to  establish  good  laws,  and  they  had  enacted  others  repugnant 
to  every  notion  of  justice;*  to  extirpate  the  vices  of  the  na- 
tives, and  they  had  introduced  among  them  a  race  of  men 
more'Wicked  than  existed  in  any  other  country  upon  earth; 
men  whose  rapacity  was  insatiable;  who  employed  indiffer- 
ently force  or  treachery  to  effect  their  purposes;  and  who 
publicly  taught  that  the  murder  of  an  Irishman  was  not  a 
crime.t  It  was  to  free  themselves  from  the  oppression  of 
these  t3nrants  that  they  had  taken  up  arms:  they  were  not  re- 
bels to  the  king  of  England,  for  they  had  never  sworn  fealty 
to  him :  they  were  freemen  waging  mortal  war  against  their 
foes:  and  for  their  own  protection  they  had  chosen  Edward 
de  Bruce  earl  of  Carrick,  for  their  sovereign.  They  concluded 
with  expressing  a  hope,  that  the  pOhtiff  would  approve  of 
their  conduct,  and  would  forbid  the  king  of  England  and  his 
subjects  to  molest  them  for  the  future.  J  This  memorial  ap- 
pears to  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  John, 
who  both  wrote  to  the  king,§  and  commissioned  his  legates 
to  speak  to  him,  in  favour  of  the  Irish.  Urged  by  their  re- 
peated remonstrances  Edward  attempted  to  justify  himself  by 
declaring,  that  if  they  had  been  oppressed,  it  was  without  his 
knowledge,  and  .contrary /to  his  intention;  and  promised  tliat 
he  would  take  them  under  his  protection,  and  make  it  his  care, 
that  they  should  be  treated  with  lenity  and  justice.)) 

This  promise  was  hardly  given,  before  the 
war  in  Ireland  was  terminated.     Sir  Roger  Mor-     ^^"'^ 
timer  had  been  intrusted  with  the  government,     luHed. 
and  during  the  year  of  his  administration,  though 

*  The  laws  of  which  they  chiefly  complained  are,  1.  That  thouf^h  the 
king's  courts  were  open  to  every  man,  who  brought  an  action  ag«inst  an 
Irishman,  yet,  if  a  native  were  the  plaintiff^  the  very  fact  of  his  birth  was 
allowed  to  be  an  effectual  bar  to  his  claim:  2.  That  if  an  Irishman  was  mur- 
dered, whatever  were  his  rank  in  the  church  or  state,  no  court  would  un- 
dertake  to  punish  the  murderer:  3.  That  no  widow,  if  she  were  a  native, 
yrma  admitted  to  the  claim  of  dower:  and,  4.  That  the  last  wills  of  the  na- 
tives were  declared  void,  and  their  property  disposed  of  according  to  the 
vill  of  their  lords.    Ford.  xii.  28. 

■f  In  support  of  this  charge  they  produce  four  instances  of  treachery  and 
murder.  Ford.  xii.  29,  30.  We  should,  however,  recollect  that  they  arc 
the  accusations  of  an  enemy.  Three  of  them  are  mentioned  in  the  annals, 
but  without  any  notice  either  of  the  causes,  or  the  real  author^.  Annal.  ad. 
ann.  1277.  ^282.  1305. 

#  See  Fordun,  xii.  26-^2. 

§  BuUar.  tom.  i.  Joan.  XXII.  const,  iv. 
I  Rym.  iii.  727.  728. 
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it  was  distinguished  by  no  signal  yictory,  he  had  gradaally 
eonfiroied  the  superiority  of  the  English.  The  barons  sc- 
eused  of  favouring  the  Scots,  particularly  the  Lacies,  were 
attainted:  the  earl  of  Ulster,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by 
the  officious  loyalty  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  was  releas- 
ed: and  the  O'Briens  and  Archbolds  were  received  to  the 
king's  peace.  The  men  of  Connaught  by  their  dissentions 
aided  the  cause  of  Uieir  enemies:  and  no  less  than  eieht  lhoa<« 

sand  of  them  are  said  to  have  perished  in  a  civil 
J^]J^  war.  Soon  after  the  departure  of  Mortimer,  Bruce 

advanced  to  Fagher  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dun- 
dalk.  He  was  met  by  John  lord  Birmingham,  and  fell  in  bat- 
tle with  the  greater  part  of  his  forces.  His  quarters  were 
sent,  as  those  of  a  traitor,  to  the  four  principal  towns:  his 
head  was  presented  by  the  conqueror  to  Edward,  from  whom 
he  received  the  dignity  and  emoluments  of  earl  of  Louth.* 
With  Bruce  fell  the  hopes  of  the  Irish  patriots :  the  ascend- 
ancy of  the  English  was  restored :  and  the  ancient  system  of 
depredation  and  revenge  universally  prevailed.  The  king's 
attention  was,  however,  directed  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  by  a 

Eetition  presented  to  himjn  parliament,  stating  that,  to  esta- 
lish  tranquillity,  it  wa.^  requisite  that  charters  of  pardon  for 
the  murder  of  Englishmen  should  be  abolished,  and  that  the 
natives,  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the  English  law,  should 
fully  enjoy  the  legal  protection  of  life  and  limb.  Both  points 
were  granted :  and  it  was  afterwards  provided  that  no  royal 
officer  should  acquire  lands  within  the  extent  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion, or  levy  purveyance,  unless  it  were  in  case  of  necessity, 
with  the  permission  of  the  council,  and  under  a  writ  from  the 
chancery.t 

Not  to  interrupt  the  chain  of  events,  I  have 
^^Bta«nce^  conducted  the  Irish  war  to  its  termination  by  the 
^  fall  of  Edward  Bruce:  we  may  now  revert  to  the 

concerns  of  England,  where  the  people  had  forgotten  the  dis- 
astrous battle  of  Bannock-burn  amid  the  more' dreadful  cala- 
mities which  oppressed  them.  For  three  years  they  groaned 
under  the  two  most  direful  scourges,  that  can  afflict  the  hu- 
man race,  pestilence  and  famine.  T^e  deficiency  of  the  har- 
vest in  1314  had  created  an  alarm;  and  the  merchants  of 
Newcastle,  and  probably  those  of  the  other  ports,  obtained 

*  Annal.  Hib.  ann.  1318.  Kym.  iii.  767,  "He  was  sUyn  by  bis  owne 
wilfulness,  that  woldnot  tary  for  hisful  company,  that  were  almost  at  baml.'' 
Lei.  Coll.  ii.  547. 

t  Rot.  Pari.  i.  386.     R>ley,  569.  574, 
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the  royal  license  to  purchase  com  in  France,  and 
import  it  into  England.     But  the  supply  was  so        v^^\ 
scanty,  that  the  parliament,  which  assembled  in 
February,  fixed  a  maximum  on  the  price  of  provisions.*  This 
measure  was  of  no  avail.     In  defiance  of  the  statute  the  price 
of  every  article  rapidly  advanced:  wheat,  peas,  and  beans 
were  sold  at  twenty  shillings  the  quarter:  and  even  the  king^s 
family  found  it  difficult  on  some  occasions  to  procure  bread 
for  the  table.     Unfortunately  the  following  season  was  pre- 
ternaturally  wet  and  stormy:  the  more  eany  crops  were  da- 
maged by  the  rain:  the  others  never  ripened  at  all :  and  be- 
fore Christmas  the  scarcity  of  the  preceding  year  had  been 
doubled*     To  add  to  the  calamity  a  pestilential  disease  raged 
among  the  cattle :  and  the  want  of  nourishment,  and  the  in- 
salubrity of  the  food,  produced  dysenteries  and  other  epide- 
mic disorders  among  the  people.  The  parliament, 
convinced  by  experience  of  its  error,  repealed        y^u% 
the  maximum;!  and  the  king,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  citizens  of  London,  suspended  the   breweries,  as  a 
measure  <<  without  which  not  only  the  indigent  but  the  mid- 
dle classes  must  inevitably  have  perished  through  want  of 
food."     Still  the  prices  continued  to  advance  till  the  quarter 
of  wheat  sold  for  ten  times  its  usual  value;  and  the  poor  were 
reduced  to  feed  on  roots,  horses,  dogs,  and  the  most  loath- 
some animals.     Even  instances  are  recorded,  which  for  the 
honour  of  human  nature  we  may  hope  to  be  untrue,  of  men 
eating  the  dead  bodies  of  their  companions,  and  parents 
those  of  their  children,  j: 

The  continuance  of  the  calamity  had  taught  the  most  ex- 
travagant to  economize  their  resources*  Many  expelled  from 
their  castles  the  crowds  of  domestics  and  dependants,  with 
whom  they  usually  swarmed:  and  these  unfortunate  men, 
without  the  lawful  means  of  support,  were  necessitated  to 
live  by  the  plunder  of  their  former  patrons,  or  of  their  in- 
offensive neighbours.  Every  county  was  infested  with  bands 
of  robbers,  whose  desperate  rapacity  was  not  to  be  checked 
by  the  terrors  or  the  punishments  of  the  law.  The  inhabi- 
tants were  forced  to  combine  for  their  own  protection:  asso- 
ciation was  opposed  to  association:  summary  vengeance  was 

•  The  following^  arc  the  prices.  A  fat  ox  fed  with  com,  24#. — not  fed 
vith  corn,  16«.— A  fat  cow,  12».— A  fat  hog,  two  years  old,  3».  4<f.— A  fat 
sheep,  unshorn,  1».  Sd. — shorn,  U,  arf.— A  fat  goote,  2irf.— A  fat  capon  af. 
— A  fat  hen,  li/.— Two  chickens,  Irf.— Four  pigeons^  Irf.—Twetity-four 
<^ggs,  1^.    Wats.  106.  lOr.    Brady,  120. 

t  Rot  Pari.  i.  351. 

i  Wals.  107, 108.    T«)ke1.  ST.    Mon.  Malms*  166.. 
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inflicted  by  each  party:  and  the  whole  country  presented  one 
great  theatre  of  rapine,  anarchy,  and  bloodshed.* 

During  this  period  of  unexampled  distress,  the 
Dispute  re  g^otg^  emboldened  by  their  late  victory,  and  the 
the^or^  timidity  of  their  enemies,  repeatedly  poured  over 
nances.  the   borders,   and   ravaged   with    impunity   the 

northern  counties.    On  the  eastern  coast  they 
pushed  their  depredations  as  far  as  the  Humber,  on  the  west- 
ern as  far  as  the  river  Lune.    The  attempts  of  the  inhabitants 
to  stop  the  progress  of  the  plunderers,  invariably  ended   in 
their  own  destruction:  and  all  projects  of  defence  or  revenge 
formed  by  the  king's  council,  were  defeated  by  the  dissen- 
tions  between  him  and  the  principal  barons.    Both  obstinate- 
ly persisted,  they  in  demanding,  he  in  refusing  the  execution 
of  the  ^^  ordinances."     If  he  summoned  them  to  attend  their 
duty  in  parliament,  or  to  accompany  him  against  the  Scots, 
they  constantly  alleged  that,  till  the  ordinances  were  en- 
forced, their  presence  might  be  attended  with  consequences 
fatal  to  themselves.     Occasionally,  yielding  to  the  pressure 
of  circumstances,  Edward  seemed  to  acquiesce:  the  earl  of 
Lancaster  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  ad  ministration;  t  and 
the  barons  flattered  themselves  that  they  had  carried  their 
favourite  measure.     But  the  kine  as  often  seized  the  first  op- 
portunity to  emancipate  himself  from  the  dominion  of  his 
subjects:  and  always  found  among  his  nobility  persons  willing 
to  link  their  own  fortune  to  that  of  their  sovereign.     The 
two  parties  viewed  each  other  with  distrust  and  arersion: 
even  when  they  lived  in  apparent  harmony,  their  real  ani<> 
mosity  was  only  smothered  for  the  occasion:  and  the  most 
trifling  accident,  a  law-suit  or  a  private  quarrel,  would  re- 
kindle it  with  more  than  its  former  fury.     Each  accused  the 
other  of  a  clandestine  alliance  with  the  king  of  Scots.     Lan-  ' 
caster  pretended  that  by  intercepting  a  messenger  he  had  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  original  instrument  sign%d  by  Ed- 
ward himself.  ,  It  is  difiicult  to  believe  that  any  one  could  be 
deceived  by  so  palpable  a  falsehood.     The  royalists  retorted 
the  charge,  and  clothed  their  assertions  with  so  much  pro* 
bability,  that  the  earl  thought  it  necessary  to  offer  wager  of 
battle  to  any  man,  who  should  dare  to  renew  the  accusatioQ* 

•  Wals.  107. 109. 

f  In  1316,  March  3,  the  earl  accepted  the  presidentship  of  the  council 
on  three  conditions:  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  resign,  if  the  kmg  re- 
fused to  follow  hb  advice;  that  nothing^  of  consequence  should  be  done  till 
he  had  been  consulted;  and  that  unprofitable  counsellors  should  be  remov. 
ed  from  time  to  time  by  authority  of  parliament.  These  terms  were  en- 
tered at  his  demand  on  the  rolk.     Rot.  Pari.  i.  353. 
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If  the  king  of  .Scotland  relied  on  these  dissen- 
lions  for  the  security  of  his  own  kingdom,  when  ?^^"*^'i5r 
he  sailed  to  the  assistanceof  his  brother  in  Ireland,  Scotland. 
his  hopes  were  not  disappointed.  Edward  hast- 
ened to  York;  made  the  necessary  preparations;  and  sum- 
moned his  military  tenants  to  follow  him  to  Newcastle :  but 
the  great  barons  disobeyed;  and  by  their  disobedience  the 
golden  opportunity  was  lost.  The  king  lingered  for  some 
months  in  the  north:  and  the  plan  of  invasion  was  exchanged 
for  a  few  predatory  incursions,  which  generally  ended  in  the 
discomfiture  of  the  aggressors.  He  returned  to  London  to 
meet  the  cardinals  Joscelin  d'Osisatand  Luca  de  Fieschi,  the 
legates  of  John  XXI L  That  prelate  had  lately  ascended  the 
papal  throne:  and  hoped  to  distinguish  the  commencement  of 
his  pontificate  by  terminating  the  destructive  war,  which  had 
DOW  raged  for  more  than  ten  years  between  England  and 
Scotland*  The  legates  brought  with  them  letters  of  exhorta- 
tion to  each  prince,  and  a  bull,  in  which  the  pope  of  his  own 
authority  proclaimed  a  truce  to  last  for  two  years,  as  a  prepa- 
ratory step  to  a  permanent  peace.  Edward  submitted  respect- 
fully to  a  mandate,  which  it  is  probable  that  he  had  secretly 
procured :  and  the  royal  orders  for  the  suspension  of  hostili- 
ties were  immediately  issued.  The  cardinals  proceeded  to 
Durham,*  and  sent  to  request  a  safe  conductfrom  Bruce,  who 
had  now  returned  to  his  dominions.  After  much  g 
difficulty  and  many  affected  delays,  the  messen- 
gers were  admitted  into  the  royal  presence.  He  listened  with 
apparent  respect  to  the  exhortation  from  the  pontiff,  but  re- 
fused to  open  the  letters  from  the  legates,  because  they  were 
addressed  to  ^'The  noble  lord  Robert  de  Urus,  the  ruler  of 
Scotland."  The  messengers  observed,  that  while  a  contro- 
versy was  pending,j*t  became  not  the  holy  see  to  give  to  either 
of  the  parties  a  title,  which  might  prejudice  the  right  of  the 
other.  "But  you  give  me,"  replied  Bruce,  ** a  title  which 
prejudices  my  right.     I  am  a  king,  and  acknowledged  for  a 

*  They  went  in  company  with  the  lord  Henry  Beaumont  and  his  brother 
Louis,  bishop  elect  of  Durham.  Between  Rushyford  and  Ferry-liill,  about 
six  leai^esrrom  Darlington,  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  a  band  of  rob- 
bers, who  had  concealed  themselves  in  the  wood  of  Ache.  The  cardinals 
lost  all  their  property,  but  were  allowed  to  g^o  forward:  the  Beaumonts 
were  retained  m  captivity,  till  they  had  paid  exorbitant  ransoms.  Rym.  iii. 
663.  666.  669.  Ang^.  Sac.  i.  738.  Gilbert  de  Middleton  the  captain  of  the 
robbers,  on  account  of  the  arrest  of  his  cousin  Adam  de  Swinbum,  had  call- 
ed to  his  standard  a  number  of  outlaws  and  adventurers,  and  plundered  witli 
impunity  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham.  He  was  afterwards 
taken  in  the  castle  of  Mitford  by  treachery,  and  suffered  the  death  of  a 
traitor  at  London.    Scala  Chron.  in  Lei.  Coll.  ii.  54S. 

Vol.  III.  32 
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King  by  foreign  powers.  I  can  receive  no  letters  which  tre 
not  directed  to  me  as  a  king,  nor  can  I  give  an  answer  to  your 
request  till  I  have  consulted  my  parliament  You  shall  hear 
from  me  after  the  fea^t  of  St.  Michael."*  The  legates  return- 
ed to  London^  and  long  after  the  appointed  time  received  an 
answer,  signed  by  Bruce,  his  earls  and  barons,  and  stating  that 
tiU  he  was  acknowledged  king  of  Scotland,  he  should  decline 
entering  into  any  negociation  either  with  them  or  their  mes- 
8engers.t  Mortified  by  this  refusal,  they  published  with  due 
Publica-  solemnity  the  papal  truce  in  London,  and  order- 
tion  of  the  ^  Adam  Newton,  guardian  of  the  friars  minors 
papal  in  Berwick,  to  noting  its  publication  to  the  Scots. 

*""'*•  '  Newton  executed  hw  commission  with  some  art- 

He  obtained  a  safe  conduct  to  Old  Cambus,  where  the  Scots 
were  employed  in  making  preparations  for  the  siege  of  Ber- 
D     16  wick.     Bruce  refused  to  see  him,  or  to  receive 

bis  letters;  but  he  took  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
claim the  truce  with  a  loud  voice  in  the  midst  of  the  multitude 
which  surrounded  him.  He  was  instantly  ordered  to  depart; 
his  petition  for  a  passport  was  refused :  and  before  he  had  gone 
far,  he  was  seized  by  four  men,  who  robbed  him  of  his  letters, 
stripped  him  to  the^skin,  and  bade  him  farewell.  .The  friar 
however  pursued  his  way  to  Berwick,  and  gloried  in  having 
fulfilled  the  object  of  his  mission.  :t 

.    .  In  defiance  of  the  papal  truce  the  Scots  perse- 

Uted  by         vered  in  their  attempt  to  reduce  Berwick.    It  was 
the  Scots.       not  probable  that  they  could  make  much  progress 
1318.  in  the  depth  of  winter :  but  the  citizens  harboured 

M     9S         *  traitor  of  the  name  of  Spalding,  who  entered 
**"'     •        into  a  correspondence  with  the  enemy.     He  be- 
trayed to  them  the  post  where  he  kept  guard:  the  town  was 
taken  by  surprise:  and  after  a  few  days  the  castle  surrender- 
ed. §    The  fall  of  Berwick  was  followed  by  the  reduction  of 
j^  Wark,  Harboltle,  and  Mitford :   Northallerton, 

Boroughbridge,  Scarborough,  and  Skipton,  were 
burnt:  and  Rippon  would  have  experienced  the  same  fate, 
had  it  not  been  redeemed  by  the  payment  of  a  thousand 
.  marks.     Irritated  by  these  proceedings,  the  car- 

dinals solemnly  declared  that  Bruce  and  his  asso- 
ciates had  incurred  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 

•  Rym.  iii.  661.  663. 

f  Rym.  ui.  798.  The  object  of  tliis  bull  has  been  mistaken  by  lonl 
llailes.  It  empowera  the  cardinals  to  continue  the  process,  though  tlieir 
legation  had  expired.  It  contains  historical  particular^  not  t»  be  found 
elsewhere. 

#  Hym.  683.  798. 

^  Wals.  111.  Moor,  594.  Barb.  347. 
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tipn,  previously  fulminated  tgaintt  those,  who      .      ^« 
should  violate  the  truce;  and  taking  leave  of  Ed*        "^' 
ward,  returned  to  the  papal  court  at  Avignon.* 

The  loss  of  Berwick  was  deemed  a  national 
disgrace:  and  even  the  earl  of  Lancaster  and  his    J^^ 
partisans  united  with  Edward  to  recover  it    The    England 
town  was  invested  on  all  sides :  and  was  defended    «nd  Scot- 
by  the  Stewart  of  Scotland  with  a  numerous  gar-    '*'ll'jg 
rison.    Bruce  hastened  to  raise  the  siege:  but 
despairing  of  success,  despatched  fifteen  thousand  men  under 
Randolf  and  Douglas  to  surprise  the  queen  Isabella  at  York, 
and  to  ravage  the  country.     They  failed  in  the    ^      _^ 
first  object:  but  their  devastations  were  so  exten*      ^' 
sive,  that  the  archbishop,  at  the  head  of  the  posse  of  the  coun- 
ty, determined  to  oppose  them  at  Boroughbridge.     He  was 
defeated :  three  hundred  clergymen,  ten  times  that  number  of 
fatymen,  fell  by  the  sword,  or  perished  in  the  river.     The  dis- 
astrous intelligence  soon  reached  the  camp  before  Berwick. 
The  former  dissentions  were  revived:  the  barons  of  the  south 
proposed  to  continue  the  siege:  but  Lancaster  with  his  friends 
departed:  and  Edward,  weakened  by  their  absence,  made  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  intercept  the  Scots  in  their  return,  t  Wea- 
ried out  with  repeated  failures,  he  began  to  wish  for  peace: 
while  his  adversary  was  not  less  anxious  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  court  of  Rome.     The  first  proposal  for  a  negociation  came 
from  Scotland :  the  demand  of  the  regal  title  was 
waived :  and  a  truce  for  two  years  was  concluded        j^^'i 
between  << Edward  king  of  England,  and  sir  Ro-         ^' 
bertde  Brusfor  himseliand  his  adherents.^' j: 

This  suspension  of  hostilities  was  employed  by 
the  king  of  Scotland  in  an  attempt  to  make  his    memOTia! 
peace  with  the  holy  see.     A  parliament  was  as-    to  the 
0embled  at  Aberbrothick,  and  a  common  letter,     pope. 
signed  by  eight  earls  and  thirty-one  barons  in  the     .^^??J. 
name  of  the  commonalty  of  Scotland,  was  sent  by       ^"    ' 
the  royal  messengers  to  the  pontifi*.     This  instrument  stated 
that  the  Scots  bad  settled  in  the  north  of  Britain  about  twelve 
hundred  years  after  the  passage  of  the  red  sea,  and  had  been 
converted  to  the  faith  by  the  preaching  of  the  apostle  St.  An- 
drew :  that  they  had  always  enjoyed  their  independence,  tiH 
Edward  L  had  seized  the  opportunity  to  impose  on  them  the 
yoke  of  England^  at  a  moment  when  their  throne  was  vacant: 
tJiat  they  had  since  been  freed  from  the  English  yoke  by 

•  Rym.  707.  799, 800.  858. 
<  t  Wals.  112.  Ford,  xii,  37.  t  Kym.  jii.  806.  809. 
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Robert  de  Brus,  whom  the  divine  providence,  the  legal  sqc- 
cession  whick  they  were  determined  to  maintain,  and  their 
due  and  unanimous  consent  had  raised  to  the  throge:  but  tiiat, 
were  he  to  abandon  them,  they%ould  treat  him  as  an  enemy, 
would  choose  another  kin^,  and  defy  the  dominion  of  £ng- 
land  as  long  as  a  hundred  Scots  remained  alive.  Liberty  was 
their  object:  and  liberty,  no  good  man  would  wish  to  survive. 
Having  thus  in  the  most  forcible  language  declared  their  re- 
solution, they  request  the  pontiff  to  employ  his  influence  with 
the  king  of  England,  and  advise  him  to  be  content  with  his 
own  dominions,  which  once  Were  deemed  sufficiently  ample 
for  seven  kings;  and  to  leave  to  the  Scots  their  own  barren 
soil,  the  most  remote  of  habitable  lands :  but  which  was  dear 
to  them,  because  it  was  their  own,  and  which  it  was  their  only 
object  to  possess  in  peace. — They  then  conclude  in  these 
words.  ^'  Should,  however,  your  holiness  give  too  credulous 
an  ear  to  the  reports  of  our  enemies,  and  persist  in  favouring 
the  pretensions  of  the  English,  we  shall  hold  you  responsible 
before  God  for  the  loss  of  lives,  the  perdition  of  souls,  and 
every  other  calamity  which  must  arise  from  the  continuance 
of  the  war  between  the  two  nations.  As  far  as  our  duty  binds 
us,  we  are  your  obsequious  children :  to  you,  as  to  the  vice- 
gerent of  God,  we  shall  yield  that  obedience  which  is  due:  but 
to  God,  as  the  supreme  judge,  we  commit  the  protection  of 
our  cause.  We  cast  all  our  care  upon  him,  confident  that  he 
will  enable  us  to  ^  do  valiantly^  and  will  tread  dotim  all  our 
enemies.*  ''♦ 

This  letter  convinced  the  pontiff,  that  the  cause  of  Edward 
was  desperate.  He  treated  the  envoys  with  kindness,  and  at 
their  request  consented  to  suspend  the  process  against  the 
king  of  Scotland  for  twelve  months,  and  afterwards  for  an 
additional  half  year.  To  the  king  of  England  he  wrote  a  let* 
ter  of  advice,  and  earnestly  exhorted  him  to  improve  the  pre- 
sent opportunity,  and  conclude  a  useful  and  lasting  peace. 
Edward  assented:  commissioners  from  the  pope  and  king  of 
France  were  appointed  to  attend  the  congress:  and  hopes  were 
confidentlv  entertained  of  a  favourable  result.  But  the  con- 
ferences,  if  any  were  held,  proceeded  slowly:  the  king  of 
England  was  too  much  occupied  with  the  rebellion  of  his 
barons  to  attend  to  other  concerns:  an|i  Bruce  expected  to 
obtain  better  terms  by  aiding  the  rebels,  than  by  treaty  with 
the  sovereign.! 

•  Ford.  xiii.  2,  3.     Anderson,  Diplom.  Scot.  Tab.  lii. 
t  Rym.  iii.  846.  848.  867.  884.  891. 
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It  was  the  singular  fate  of  Edward  that  either 
he  could  not  live  without  an  (inworthy  favourite,    7^^^^' 
or  could  not  admit  another  to  his  friendship  with-    i^bel^"^ 
out  wounding  the  arrogance  df  his  barons.    Lan-      ^ 
caster  had  formerly  obtruded  on  the  king  one  of  his  own 
creatures  to  fill  the  office  of  chamberlain.    The  young  man^ 
whose  name  was  Hugh  Spenser,  by  hfs  talents  and  assiduity 
soon  acquired  the  esteem  of  his  sovereign:  the  disposal  of  the 
royal  favours  was  by  degrees  intrusted  to  his  discretion:  and 
his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  late  earl  of  Gloucester  gave 
him  possession  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  county  of  Gla- 
morgan.    His  growing  opulence  awakened  the  jealousy  of 
his  former  superiors.  He  was  described  as  haughty,  covetous, 
and  ambitious;  epithets,  which  in  the  mouths  of  those  who 
applied  them,  may  perhaps  only  prove,  that,  as  he  had  de- 
voted himself  to  the  service,  he  had  been  rewarded  by  the 
gratitude,  of  his  prince*     It  chanced  that  John  de  Mowbray 
had  taken  possession,  without  asking  the  royal  license,  of  an 
estate  beloneing  to  his  wife's  father,  and  contiguous  to  the 
lands  of  the  favourite.  He  pretended  that  he  had  only  availed 
himself  of  the  liberty  of  the  marches:  Spenser  maintained 
that  for  the  omission  the  fief  was  by  law  forfeited  to  the  crown. 
The  lords  of  the  marches  immediately  associated 
for  the  defence  of  their  rights:  at  the  head  of      ^^    3 
eight  hundred  men  at  arms,  five  hundred  hob- 
blers,  and  ten  thousand  footmen,  they  entered  the  lands  of  the 
favourite,  reduced  his  ten  castles,  and  burnt,  destroyed,  or 
carried  off  all  the  property  on  his  twenty-three  manors.  After 
this  exploit  they  marched  into  Yorkshire,  and  claimed  the 
protection  of  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  the  fomenter  and  patron 
of  every  faction.    An  indenture,  binding  the  par-    j^^^  ^g 
ties  to  prosecute  the  two  Spensers,  father  and  son, 
till  they  should  fall  into  their  hands,  or  be  driven  into  ba- 
nishment, and  to  maintain  the  quarrel  to  the  honour  of  God 
and  holy  church,  and  the  profit  of  the  king  and  his  family, 
vras  signed  on  the  one  part  by  the  earl  of  Hereford  and 'this 
lords  of  the  marches,  on  the  other  by  the  earl  of  Lancaster 
and  thirty-four  barons  and  knights.  The  elder  Spenser,  whose 
late  was  thus  connected  with  that  of  his  son,  was  a  respectable 
gentleman,  far  advanced  in  age,  whose  only  crime  seems  to 
have  been  his  near  relationship  to  the  favourite,  and  his  influ- 
ence in  the  king's  council.    Lancaster  led  the  confederates 
towards  the  capital,  allowing  them  to  live  at  fi*ee  quarters  on 
their  march,  and  tu  plunder  the  estates  belonging  to  the  elder 
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Auir.  3.  Speoser.*  From  St  Alban's  he  aent  a  sieM|^ 
to  Eldwardy  requiring  the  banishment  of  the  faUw 
and  son,  an  act  of  indemnity  for  the  confederate  barona.  The 
king  replied  with  spirit,  that  the  elder  Spenser  was  hejmri 
the  sea  employed  in  his  service,  the  younger  with  his  fleets 
guarding  the  cinque  ports:  that  he  would  never  pmiiah  Hm 
accused  before  they  nad  an  opportunity  of  answering  thek; 
accusers:  and  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  obligation  of  Us 
corooation-oath,  to  pardon  men  who  disturbed  the  tranquil^ 
Hty  of  his  kin^om.t 

The  parliament  was  now  sitting  at  Westmia^ 
«en  bmsh-    ^*  ^^^  Lancaster  advancing  to  London,  eattta»» 
^^      "  '    ed  his  followers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hribem 
and  Clerkenwell.     The  confederates  spent  a  foft^ 
Avg.  19.       night  in  secret  consultations.  At  lencth  they  pro* 
ceeded  to  Westminster,  filled  the  hall  with  amed 
men,  and,  without  informing  the  king  of  their  intentions,  or- 
dered a  paper  to  be  read.     It  was  an  act  of  accusation  againat 
the  Spensers,  consisting  of  eleven  counts,}  and  charging  thea 

*  I  will  add  the  estimate  of  their  losses  delivered  to  pariiament  by  tlic 
two  Speiweri,  that  the  reader  may  form  fome  idea  of  what  constituted  the 
wealtli  of  a  nobleman  at  these  times. 

Tke  elder  Spenser, — His  crop  in  the  bam,  and  that  on  the  ground;  38^000 
sheep;  1000  oxen  and  heifen;  1200  cows,  with  their  calves  for  two  ycaa^ 
40  mares;  160  cart-horses;  2000  pigs;  300  goats;  40  tons  of  wine;  601 
flitches  of  bacon;  RO  carcasses  of  beef;  600  of  mutton  in  the  larderi  10  tona 
of  cider;  arms  and  armour  for  200  men. 

7%e  younger,^-^4^  mares,  with  their  issue  of  two  years;  11  stallions;  160 
heifors;  400  oxen;  500  cows,  with  their  calves  for  two  years;  10,000  ahecpj 
400  pigs;  srmsand  armour  for  200  men;  his  crop  on  the  ground;  provraioos 
for  his  casdes,  as  com,  wine,  honey,  salt,  saK  meat,  and  salt  fish;  the  rents 
of  his  tenants  amounting  to  1000/. ;  and  the  debts  due  to  him  to  the  amount 
of  3000/.    Sen  Rot  ParL  iii.  361--1363. 

t  Wals.  113, 114.     Moor,  595.     Ad.  Murim.  55. 

^  The  first  count  recited  a  writing  made  by  the  young  Spenser,  and  con- 
ceived to  teach  treason.  As  it  is  curious,  1  will  translate  it  **  Homage  and 
oaths  of  allegiance  regard  the  crown  more  than  the  king's  person,  and  bind 
more  to  the  crown  than  to  the  person;  and  this  appears  from  the  (act,  that 
before  the  crown  descends  to  any  one,  no  honu^  is  due  to  any  person. 
Hence  in  the  case  that  the  king  is  not  guided  by  reason  in  exercising  the 
rights  of  the  crown,  his  lieges  are  bound  by  tlieir  oath  to  the  crown,  to  bring 
back  the  king  and  the  state  of  the  crown  by  reason,  otherwise  tlie  oath 
would  not  be  kept  l1ie  question  then  remains  how  the  king  is  to  be 
brought  back :  by  suit  of  4aw,  or  by  force }  By  suit  of  law  no  man  can  dq  it : 
for  ifhe  can  have  no  other  judges  but  those  appointed  by  the  king:  and  of 
course,  if  the  will  of  the  king  be  not  conformable  to  reason,  the  error  will 
be  muntained  and  confirmed.  It  follows  then,  that,  to  keep  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  when  the  king  will  not  redress  grievances,  and  do  away  wiuA 
is  bad  for  the  people  and  dangerous  for  the  crown,  it  must  be  done  away 
by  force:  for  by  their  oaths  both  the  king  is  bound  to  govern  his  people, 
and  his  lieges  are  also  bound  to  govern  in  aid  of  him,  and  in  his  default.** 
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with  usurping  the  royal  power,  estranging  the  king  from  the 
great  lords,  appointing  judges,  who  did  not  know  the  law, 
jidvising  unconstitutional  measures,  and  requiring  fines  from 
all  persons  who  solicited  grants  from  the  crown:  and  con- 
cluded with  these  words:  <<  Therefore  we  the  peers  of  the 
land,  earls  and  barons,  in  the  presence  of  our  lord  the  king, 
do  award,  that  Hugl]t  le  Despenser  the  son,  and  Hugh  le  De- 
spenser  the  father,  be  disherited  for  ever,  and  banished  froni 
the  kinf^dom  of  England,  never  to  return,  unless  it  be  by 
assent  of  the  king,  and  by  assent  of  the  prelates,  earls,  and 
baroos,  in  parliament  duly  summoned:  and  that  they  quit  the 
TC«)iD  by  tike  port  of  Dover  before  the  next  feast  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist;  and  that  if  they  be  found  in  England  after  that 
day,  or  ever  return,  they  be  dealt  with  as  enemies  of  the  king 
and  kingdom."    Against  this  sentence  the  prelates  protested 
In  writing:  but  the  king  and  the  barons  of  his  party,  intimi- 
dated by  the  armed  men  in  attendance,  gave  their  assent:  the 
banishment  of  the  two  Spensers  was  duly  entered  on  the 
rolls:  and  a  general  pardon  was  granted  to  the  earl  and  his 
associates,  for  all  trespasses  committed  by  them  or  their  fol- 
lowers since  the  commencement  of  February.  * 

The  king  felt  the  indignity  which  had  been 
affered  to  his  authority,  and  two  months  did  not    ^^^  ^kes 
riapse  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  revenging    ^  o^id. 
it*    The  queen,  on  her  way  to  Canterbury,  pro- 
posed to  lodge  during  the  night  in  the  royal  castie  of  Ledes« 
The  custody  of  the  casUe  had  been  intrusted  by  Edward  to 
the  lord  Badlesmere,  a  man,  who  had  lately  betrayed  to  the 
confederates  the  secrets  of  his  master,  and  by  their  means  had 
obtained  a  special  pardon  for  his  transgressions,  t    He  was 
absent;  but  the  lady  Badlesmere  refused  admission  to  the 
qneen;  and  during  the  altercation  several  of  the  royal  attend- 
ants were  killed.     Isabella  complained  loudly  of  tiiis  insult; 
the  chivalrous  feelings  of  the  nation  were  aroused;  and  the 
king  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  demand  and  enforce  re- 
dress.    Badlesmere  avowed  the  act  of  his  wife,       ^^  ^^ 
and  the  lords  of  the  marches  advanced  to  his  as- 
sistance, but  Edward  took  the  castle,  hanged  Colepepper  the 
l^vemor  and  eleven  of  his  knights,  sent  the  others  to  differ- 
ent prisons,  and  confined  in  the  Tower  the  lady  Badlesmere 
and  her  fem^e  attendants4 

8««tiiteii  at  Iarg^,To1.  x.  App.  p.  16.  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  363.  That  the  baronft 
should  declare  thia  doctrine  to  be  treasonable  is  strange,  since  they  them- 
iMtlvesi  at  the  very  moment,  were  acting  upon  it. 

•  SUtutes,  18.  Rot.  Pari.  i.  364.  f  Rym.  iii.  890.  Stat.  x.  App.  1^. 

♦.  Rym.  iii.  897, 898.  Wals.  1 14,  1 15.  Moop,  595.  Trokel.  53.  Ul 
CoU.  i.  273. 
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This  act  of  vigour  infused  new  life  into  the 
Receives  king's  friends;  many  came  forward  with  the  oflFer 
aen.  ^^^  ^^  ^^®''*  services;  and  the  two  Spensers  succes- 
sively returned  to  England.  The  younger,  in 
vobedience  to  the  law,  surrendered  himself  a  prisoner:  but  at 
the  same  time  presented  a  petition  that  the  judgment  against 
him  might  be  reversed^  1.  because  he  had  oeen  neither  ap- 
pealed in  court,  nor  allowed  to  answer:  3.  Because  the  whole 
process  had  been  contrary  to  the  form  of  the  great  charter; 
and,  3.  Because  he  had  been  condemned  by  men,  who,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  king's  writ,  had  come  to  parliament  with  arms 
in  their  hands.  £!dward  referred  the  petition  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  prelates,  who  were  then  assembled  in  convoca- 
tion, and  requested  their  advice.  They  replied  that  they 
had  always  protested  against  the  award  as  contrary  to  law, 
and  therefore  prayed  that  it  might  be  repealed:  the  four  earfs 
of  Kent,  Richmond,  Pembroke,  and  Arundel,  declaring  that 
they  had  assented  to  it  through  fear,  joined  in  the  petition  of 
the  prelates:  and  the  king,  supported  by  their  opinion,  gladly 
took  the  favourite  and  his  father  under  the  royal  protection, 
till  parliament  should  assemble  to  repeal  the  award  enacted 
against  them.* 

The  popularity  of  the  earl  of  Lancaster  had 
tStsw^Si  ^^^^  ^^^  some  time  on  the  decline.  It  was  evi- 
the  Scots.  dent,  that  the  success  of  the  Scots  in  their  de- 
structive inroads,  was  owing  to  the  pertinacity 
with  which  he  had  opposed  all  the  measures  of  government. 
Men  believed  that,  had  he  not  so  precipitately  left  the  army 
before  Berwick,  the  place  must  have  fallen;  and  that  his  de- 
parture had  been  purchased  by  Bruce  with  a  present  of  forty 
thousand  pounds.  These  charges  may  have  been  invented  by 
his  enemies:  but  after  the  return  of  Uie  Spensers,  his  traitor- 
ous intelligence  with  the  Scots  becomes  evident  from  the  ori- 
ginal documents,  which  are  still  extant.  He  immediately 
Nov  29  summoned  all  the  barons  of  his  party,  to  meet 

him  in  council  at  Doncaster;  and  soon  afterwards 
sent  an  emissary,  Richard  de  Topclifie,  to  confer  with  Douglas 
^  in  the  castle  of  Jedburgh.  In  a  fortnight  the  truce 

expired:   the  Scots  under  Randolf  and  Douglas 
Dec.  21.         burst  into  Northumberland,  and  Topcliffe  resum- 
ed hiis  neeociatlon  at  Corbridge*  It  was  at  length 
Jan^ie  concluded  that  the  king  of  Scots,  Randolf,  and 

Douglas,  with  their  forces,  should  join  the  earls  of 
Lancaster  and  Hereford  on  ah  appointed  day;  should  live  and 

•  Rot.  Pari.  lii.  362, 363.     Rym.  iti.  907. 
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die  with  them  ia  their  quarrel;  should  protect  their  friends 
and  injiire  their  enemies;  but  on  no  account  should  lay  claim 
to  any  conque^it  within  the  kingdom  of  England:  and  that  on 
the  other  part  the  earls  should  never  ^ive  their  aid  in  ai^  ex* 
pedition  against  Scotland,  but  should  do  their  best  that  Bruce 
should  enjoy  his  dominions  in  peace.*  Ip  the  mean  time  the 
king,  aware  of  these  proceedings,  had  collected        .     ^ 
his  forces:   as  he  advanced,  the  lords  of  the 
marches  burnt  Bridgenorth,  and  fled  to  the  earl  of  Lancaster; 
and  the  castle  of  Tickhill  was  instantly  besieged  by  the  united 
army  of  the  confederates.     It  resisted  their  attempts  till  the 
arrival  of  Edward,  when  the  insurgents  took  possession  of 
Burton  upon  Trent,  and  for  three  days  defended  the  bridge 
pver  the  river.     But  the  royalists  passed  by  a       ^^^  - - 
ford;  and  Lancaster  hastily  retired  into  York- 
shire.   At  Pontefract  h^  wrote  in  his  own  name,  and  in  the 
names  of  Hereford  and  his  associates,  to  tU^  king  of  Scots,! 
and  then  continued  his  retreat  with  seven  hundred  cavalry,  in 
the  hope  of  meeting  the  army  of  his  allies.  At  Boroughbridge 
his  progress  was  arrested  by  sir  Simon  Ward,  and  sir  An- 
drew Harclay,  the  governors  of  York  and  Carlisle,  who  had 
collected  a  strong  force  on  the  opposit^^bank  of  the  river. 
Hereford  attempted  to  make  his  way  over  tlie  bridge,  but  was 
9lain  by  a  Welshman  stationed  below,  who,  through  a  crevice, 
thrust  his  lance  into  the  bowels  of  the  earl.    Lancaster  had 
led  his  men  to  a  ford,  but  they  were  repulsed  by    „  . 
the  archers  on  the  opposite  bank.     He  offered  a    p,rLonar  * 
bribe  to  Harclay,  which  was  refused:  and  then 
solicited  a  truce  till  the  following  morning.    A  faint  ray  of 
hope  still  cheered  his  spirits.     It  was  possible  that  the  Scots 
might  arrive  during  (he  night.     But  this  hope  was  disappoint- 
ed: at  day>break  his  fate  was  apparent,  and  on  receivings 
summons  to  yield,  he  retired  into  the  chapel,  and  looking  on 
the  crucifix,  exclaimed:  ^'  Good  Lord,  I  render  myself  to  thee, 
and  put  me  into  thy  mercy.''    The  captors  condueted  him 
by  water  to  York,  and  thence  to  his  castle  of  Pontefractj:   In 
general,  when  our  kings  bad  obtained  the  mastery  over  their 
refractory  barons,  they  had  been  content  with  the  feudal  pun- 
ishments of  forfeiture  and  exile:  but  Edward,  irritated*  by  the 
repeated  indignities  which  he  had  suffered,  and  persuaded  that 

•  Rym.  907. 924. 938.  f^pn/vLTOT. 

«  Bym.  iii.  927.  931.  934.  98^^940.  Kovgfaton,  2540.  Len.Con.  ii. 
464.  He  wts  probabk  carried  to  Pontefiaet,  becMise»  at  the  return  of  Ed- 
ward from  the  liege  of  Berwick,  the  eari  and  his  men  came  out  of  the  oaat^^ 
snd  jeered  the  kin^^  as  he  passed  by.  Acclainavenint  in  ip8V(n  regem  vilh* 
sime  et  contemptibiliter.    B^m.  lii.  938.    Wall.  116. 
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disobedience  had  been  hitherto  encouraged  by  his  lenity,  de- 
termined to  overawe  the  malcontents  by  the  severity  of  his 
resentment  To  this  motive  we  may  attribute  the  execution 
of  sixteen  among  his  captives :  the  fate  of  the  earl  of  Lancas- 
Ifar.  22.  ^^  ^^^  perhaps  aggravated  by  a  recollection  of 

the  part  which  he  had  formerly  taken  in  the  mur- 
And  be-  der  of  Gaveston.     He  was  arraigned  before  the 

headed.  king,  six  earls,  and  the  royal  barons:  of  his  guilt 

there  could  be  no  doubt:  be  was  told  that  it  was  useless  to 
speak  in  hi«i  defence;  and  was  condemned  to  be  drawn,  hang- 
ed, and  quartered  as  a  traitor.  In  consideration  of  his  royal 
descent,  Edward  commuted  this  ignominious  punishment  for 
decapitation :  but  the  spectators  and  ministers  of  Justice  were 
careful  to  display  their  loyalty,  by  heaping  indignities  on  their 
unfortunate  victim.  As  he  was  led  to  execution  on  a  gray 
poney  without  a  bridle,  with  his  confessor,  a  friar-preaoier, 
by  his  side,  they  pelted  him  with  mud,  and  taunted  him  with 
the  title  of  king  Arthur,  the  name  which  he  had  assumed  in 
his  correspondence  with  the  Scots.*  <<  Kiiig  of  heaven,"  he 
eried,  ^<  grant  me  mercy,  for  the  king  of  earth  hath  forsaken 
me."  The  cavalcade  stopped  on  an  eminence  without  the 
town,  and  the  earl  knelt  down  with  his  face  to  the  east  But 
he  was  ordered  to  turn  to  the  north,  that  he  might  look  to- 
wards his  friends;  and  while  he  remained  in  that  posture,  his 
head  was  struck  off  by  an  executioner  from  London.! 
Revision  From  Pontefract  Edward  repaired  in  triumph 

of  the  or-        to  York,  where  the  parliament  had  assembled, 
dinances.        All  the  members  were,  or  pretended  to  be,  royal- 
^*y  ?'  ists:  and  every  measure  proposed  by  the  crown 

was  carried  without  opposition.  The  *'  ordinances"  under- 
went a  rigorous  examination.  Some  were  confirmed  as  bene- 
ficial, to  the  nation:  the  rest  were  declared  unconstitutional, 
and  trenching  on  the  prerogative  of  the  crown.  To  prevent 
any  future  attempts  similar  to  those  of  the  <^  ordainers,"  it  was 
enacted,  that  thenceforth  no  provisions  made  by  the  king's 
subjects,  acting  under  any  commission  whatsoever,  should  be 
of  force,  if  they  aflT^cted  the  rights  of  the  sovereign:  and  that 
all  laws  respecting  <<  the  estate  of  the  crown,  or  of  the  realm 
and  people,  must  be  treated,  accorded,  and  established  in  par- 
liament by  the  king,  by  and  with  the  assent  of  the  prelates, 
earls,  barons,  and  commonalty  of  the  realm."  At  the  same 
time  the  petitions  of  the  Spensers  were  heard  and  granted: 

•  Rym.  iii.  926. 

t  Rym.  iii.  9:^9.    Wats.  116.    Lei.  Coll.  ii.  464,  465.  4t74r.    Eighteen 
ilUierft  were  executed  in  different  places.    Ibid. 
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and  the  award  against  them  was  ordered  to  be  struck  out  of 
the  rolls.  The  father  was  created  earl  of  Winchester,  and  re- 
ceived several  of  the  forfeited  estates asa  compensation  for  his 
losses.*  The  son  recovered  his  former  ascendancy:  but  instead 
of  profiting  by  the  fate  of  Gaveston,  gloried  to  tread  in  the 
footsteps  of  that  fayourite,  and  by  his  ostentation  and  arro^ 
gance  prepared  the  way  for  his  own  murder,  and  that  of  his 
royal  benefactor. 

The  victory  which  Edward  had  gained  over  his        ^^ 
domestic  enemies,  inspired  him  with  the  hope  of     ^^  g^J^ 
wiping  away  the  disgrace  of  Bannockbum,  and 
of  re-establishing  his  superiority  over  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land.  With  this  view  he  assembled  the  most  numerous  army 
that  England  had  seen  for  many  years.     But  its  apparent 
strength  proved  its  real  weakness :  and  the  impossibility  of 
supplying  provisions  for  such  a  multitude  of  men  disappoint- 
ed the  hopes  of  the  king  and  the  nation.     The      a  e  12. 
Scots  as  they  retired  swept  the  country  before 
them :  the  English  could  neither  overtake  the  flying  enemy 
nor  subsist  in  a  desert:  and  Edward,  after  advancing  as  far 
us  the  Forth,  was  compelled  to  return  without  performing  one 
splendid  action,  or  achieving  a  single  conquest     Nor  was 
this  the  onlv  disgrace.     Having  appointed  guardians  of  the 
marches  and  disbanded  his  army,  he  remained  in  security  in 
Yorkshire.  But  the  Scots  had  formed  a  plan  to  surprise  him. 
Riding  day  and  night,  they  suddenly  appeared  before  the 
abbey  of  Biland,  Where  the  king  lay,  made  an       ^^  j . 
attack  on  the  knights  who  accompanied  him,  and 
took  Henry  de  Sully  a  French  nobleman,  and  John  de  Bre* 
tagne,  earl  of  Richmond.    Edward  flew  with  precipitation  to 
York.     The  Scots  followed:  remained  till  evening  at  the 
gates  defying  the  garrison;  and  in  their  return  ravaged  the 
country  without  opposition. t 

It  was  generally  believed  that  this  inroad  of 
the  Scots  must  have  been  effected  with  the  con-    ^^^ 
nivance  of  some  one  holding  a  command  on  the 
borders:  and  the  royal  suspicion  was  soon  fixed  on  Harclay, 
who  for  his  services  at  Boroughbridge  had  been  rewarded 
with  the  earldogi  of  Carlisle,  and  made  warden  of  the  western 
marches.     It  was  discovered  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  a 
negociation  with  the  king  of  Scotland:  when  Edward  invited 
him  to  his  court  at  York,  he  refused  to  obey;  and  sir  Henry 

•  Brady,  140—146.     Stat,  at  large,  x.  App.  19.  21. 

t  Wals.  1 17.    Moor,  596.    Barb.  385— 394.— Ford.  xiu.  4. 
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Fitz-Hugh  soon  afterwards  arrested  him  by  com- 
^™2        macKl  of  the  king.    On  his  trial  he  was  convicted 

of  having  bound  himself  by  writing' and  oath  to 
maintain  Bruce  and  his  heirs  on  the  throne  of  Scotland:  that 
an  agreement  had  been  named  between  them  to  name  con- 
jointly twelve  persons,  who  should  regulate  the  concerns  of 
the  two  kingdoms;  and  that  he  had  induced  many  to  swear  to 
the  observance  of  this  treaty.  If  these  charges  were  true,  we 
may  conclude  that  Harclay's  elevation  had  impaired  his  un-  ' 
derstandingy  or  that  he  had  consented  to  become  the  a^nt  of 
the  Lancastrian  faction,  which,  though  it  languished  in.  a  state 
of  depression,  had  not  abandoned  the  hope  of  revenge.  He 
was  condemned  to  be  degraded,  and  to  suffer  the  punishment 
of  a  traitor,* 

At  length  the  destructive  war,  which  with  a 
ivith  Sc  t-  ^®^  pauses  had  now  continued  three-and-twenty 
l„i^    ^        years,  and  had  repeatedly  involved  one  half  of 

Scotland,  and  the  northern  counties  of  England, 
in  bloodsfied  and  misery,  began  to  draw  to  a  close.  Bruce 
was  sensible  that  his  kingdom  required  a  long  interval  of 
tranquillity  to  repair  the  havoc  of  so  many  campaigns:  and 
experience  had  taught  Edward  to  doubt  of  the  ultimate  sue- » 
eess  of  any  attempt  to  enforce  his  claim  of  superiority.  The 
proposal  was  made  by  the  Scots :  Bruce  consented  to  waive 
May  SO        ^'^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  treaty :  and  a  suspension  of  arras 

was  concluded  for  thirteen  years  between  the  two 
nations,  to  remain  in  force  till  the  end  of  that  term,  even  in 
the  event  of  the  death  of  one,  or  of  both  of  the  contracting 
partie8.t 

*  Ryni.  Hi.  983.  988.  994.  999, 1000.  The  tentenee  was  drawn  up  at 
York,  and  tent  to  the  judges.  It  wns  in  aubstaaee  as  follows:  Whereas  our 
lord  the  king,  on  sceount  of  the  loyally  which  he  thought  he  had  observed 
in  you,  Andrew  Harclay,  made  you  earl  of  Carlisle,  and  with  his  own  hand 
gilded  vou  with  the  swcnrd,  and  gave  you  a  fee  of  the  county,  with  castles, 
towns,  lands,  and  tenements,  to  support  the  estate  of  an  earl:  and  yet  you 
have  traitorously,  falsely,  and  maliciously  gone  to  Robert  Bruce,  to  maintain 
him  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  king,  this  court  doth  awtfd  that  you 
i^all  be  degraded,  and  lose  the  title  of  earl  for  yourself,  and  your  heirs  for 
ever;  and  that  you  shall  be  ungirded  of  your  sword,  and  that  your  spurs  of 
gold  shall  be  struck  from  your  heels.  And  whereas  you,  Andrew,  the  liege 
man  of  our  lord  Uie  king,  contrary  to  your  homace,  faith^  and  idlegiance, 
have  traitorously  gone  to  Robert  Bruce,  the  mortiu  enemy  of  our  lord  the 
king,  &c.,  this  court  doth  award  tliat  for  the  same  treason  you  aball  be 
drawn  and  hanged,  that  your  heart,  bowels,  and  entrails,  from  which  these 
traitorous  thoughts  proceeded,  shall  be  plucked  out,  and  burnt  to  ashes^ 
and  the  ashes  be  scattered  in  the  wind,  and  that  your  body  shall  be  divided 
into  quarters,  and  your  head  shall  be  placed  on  London  bridge  for  an  ex- 
ample, that  others  may  learn  not  to  commit  such  treasena  against  their 
liege  lord.    llym.  999. 

I  R):m.  1022,  1023. 
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At  peace  with  foreign  nations,  and  with  his 
own  subjects,  Edward  might  now  hope  to  enjoy  5f^P®  ^ 
that  tranquillity  to  which  he  had  so  Jong  been  a  to  France, 
stranger.  But  the  Lancastrian  party  was  not  ex* 
tinct:  a  conspiracy  to  surprise  and  murder  the  elder  Spenser 
taught  the  king  to  tremble  for  the  safety  of  the  two  favourites: 
and  a  bold  though  unsuccessful  attempt  to  break  open  the  prisons, 
and  liberate  the  knights  who  had  been  taken  at  Boroughbridge, 
awakened  the  jealousy  and  vigilance  of  the  royal  ministers. 
One  captive,  however,  Roger  lord  Mortimer  of  Wigipore, 
the  man  whose  activity  and  resentment  they  most  feared, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  effect  his  escape.  He  had  twice  been 
convicted  of  treason,  and  twice  owed  his  life  to  the  clemency 
of  the  king.  Wearied  with  his  confinement,"*^  he  corrupted 
the  fidelity  of  Girard  de  Asplaye,  one  of  the  officers  in  the 
Tower,  who,  in  an  entertainment  which  he  gave  to  the  war* 
dens,  infused  a  soporiferous  drug  into  their  drink.  While 
they  slept,  Mortimer  made  bis  way  through  the  wall  of  his 
chamber  into  the  kitchen  of  the  palace:  a  ladder  of  ropes 
aided  him  to  mount  and  descend  several  walls:  and  a  boat  on 
the  edge  of  the  water  conveyed  him  across  the  Thames. 
There  he  found  his  servants  and  honies,  rode  to  the  coast  of 
Hampshire,  and  embarkingin  a  ship  which  was  prepared  for 
him,  escaped  to  France.  ISdward,  ignorant  of  his  motions, 
issued  differeDt  writs  for  his  apprehension:  Mortimer  enter- 
ed into  the  service  of  Charles  de  Yalois,  and  in  a  short  time 
wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the  prince,  who  had  refused  to  take 
his  life  when  it  was  forfeited  to  the  law.t 

Charles  le  Bel  had  now  succeeded  his  brother 
Philip  on  the  throne  of  France.    Of  the  real  ob-    J^*  ^"^.°*' 
ject  of  this  prince  in  his  subsequent  quarrel  with    y,^^^  q^, 
the  king  of  England,  it  is  impossible  to  form  a    eone. 
correct  notion:  this  only  is  evident,  that  he  sought 
pretexts  for  hostilities,  and  rejected  with  disdain  the  most 
equitable  offers.     He  complained  that  Edward  had  not  attend- 
ed at  his  coronation,  nor  done  him  homage  for  Guienne;  and 
that  his  town  of  St.  Sardos  bad  been  unlawfully  destroyed  by 
the  seneschal  of  that  dutchy.     The  kin^c  replied  that  he  had 
never  been  summoned  to  do  homage:  that  the  town  of  St 
Sardos  was  notoriously  within  his  own  territories;  and  that 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  conduct  of  his  seneschal:  but,  if  that 
officer  had  done  wrong,  he  should  answer  for  it  in  the  court 

*  Fackington  myn  he  bad  leceired  infonnation  that  he  would  be  eie- 
ented.    Lei.  ColL  ii.  467. 
t  Bym.  It.  7, 9, 2Q,  23.    Knyght  2543.    Moor,  596.    BUnd  84. 
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of  the  dutchy.  At  the  same  time  he  offered  to  do  homage  at 
an  appointed  day,  if  the  French  army  were  to  be  recalled 
from  Cruienne:  and  to  refer  the  subject  of  their  quarrel  to  the 
equity  of  the  peers  of  France,  or  the  arbitration  of  the  pope. 

Sep.  22.       ^^^  Charles  was  inexorable:  his  army  overran 

the  Ageoois;  and  it  was  only  by  the  surrender  of 

SeoleSy  the  last  fortress  in  the  province,  that  Edmund  eail 

of  Kent,  and  brother  to  Edward,  could  purchase  a  truce  for 

a  few  months.* 

During  this  interval  the  pontiff  employed  all 
'^^to*""^  his  influence  to  restore  peace  between  the  two 
l^ce.  kiogs.     Edward,  though  he  had  made  prepara- 

tions for  war,  professed  himself  ready  to  make 
every  sacrifice  consistent  with  his  honour :  Charles,  on  the 
contrary,  spoke  of  nothing  but  conquest,  and  haughtily  re* 
fused  to  listen  to  any  proposals.  It  was,  however,  artfully 
auggested  to  the  papal  envoys,  that  if  the  t^een  of  England 
would  visit  the  French  court,  the  king  might  grant  to  the 
solicitations  of  a  sister  what  he  would  withhold  from  an  in- 
different  negociator.f  Edward  fell  into  the  snare: 

ihf^h  8       Isabella  proceeded  to  France  with  a  splendid  re- 
^     '      tinue:  and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  which  will  re- 

^**^  ^''  mind  the  reader  of  the  deception  practised  in  the 
last  reign  with  respect  to  the  same  dutchy.  The  troops  of 
Charles  were  to  retire  into  his  own  territories,  those  of  Ed- 
ward to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bayonne:  possession  of  Gui* 
enne  was  then  to  be  given  to  the  king  of  France,  who  would 
name  a  seneschal  unexceptionable  to  both  parties,  and  restore 
the  province  to  Edward  as  soon  as  he  had  done  homage,  but 
would  retain  the  Agenois,  till  his  right  had  been  decided  by 
the  peers  of  France;  and,  if  their  award  were  not  in  hb  fa* 
TOur,  till  he  had  received  compensation  for  the  expenses  of 
the  war.:|:  When  this  ignominious  treaty  was  communicated 
to  Edward,  an  answer  was  required  in  the  course  of  the 
week:  his  council,  anxious  to  avoid  the  blame,  declined  to 
give  him  advice  on  a  subject  which  demanded  the  decision  of 
his  parliament:  and  the  king,  after  some  days,  re^ 

June  30.       luctantly  approved  of  the  conditions  which  had 

AufT.  24.       ^^^^  stipulated  by  his  wife.     He  now  began  his 

journey  to  France  to  do  homage  at  Beauvais,  but 

was  detained  at  Dover  by  sickness,  and  sent  a  messenger  to 

Charles  to  account  for  his  delay. §    Whether  the  dark  plot 

which  astonished  the  nations  of  Europe,  had  already  beea 

•  Rym.  iv.  90. 95. 100.    Wals.  120,  121.  f  ^7^  »v*  ^^' 

i  Jtym.  iv.  153.  §  Rym.  iv.  163. 
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formed,  we  have  not  the  means  of  knowing:  but  an  answer 
inras  returned,  that  if  Edward  would  transfer  the  possession 
of  Guienne  and  Ponthieu  on  his  son,  Charles,  at  the  prayer 
of  Isabella,  would  receive  the  homage  of  the  young  prince  on 
the  same  term?,  on  which  he  had  consented  to.  receive  that 
of  the  father.  The  offer,  though  it  bore  a  suspi- 
cious aspect,  was  accepted:  the  necessary  resignar-  vd^Md^*^ 
tions  were  made;  and  the  young  Kdward,  a  boy  ^^p,  {q^ 
of  twelve  years  of  age,  after  promising  his  father 
to  hasten  his  return,  and  not  to  marry  during  his  ab8ence> 
sailed  with  a  splendid  retinue  to  the  French  coast.*  But  to 
the  general  astonishment,  though  the  ceremony  was  speedily 
performed^  week  after  week  passed  away,  and  neither  mo- 
ther nor  son  appeared  inclined  to  revisit  England.  Morti- 
mer had  joined  Isabella  at  Paris:  he  was  made  the  chief  offi- 
cer of  her  household:  and  it  was  soon  publicly  known  that 
the  daughter  of  France  and  queen  of  England  had  abandon- 
ed her  husband  to  become  the  mistress  of  a  rebel  and  exile.t 

Edward  would  probably  have  borne  without 
regret  the  absence  of  a  faithless  wife:  but  his  only    ^  return!'* 
don  was  in  her  company;  and  her  court  had  be- 
come the  great  resort  of  his  enemies.   He  repeatedly  ordered 
her  to  return,  and  was  repeatedly  disobeyed.     His  letters  to 
tlie  king  and  peers  of  France,  to  the  pope,  to  his  '^  dame,'' 
and  his  ''  fair  son,''  are  still  extant;  and  completely  disprove 
the  pretext  by  which  she  sought  to  justify  her  absence,  her 
apprehensions  from  the  hostility  of  Hugh  §penser.  The  king 
affirms  that  such  fears  are  a  mere  pretence:  that    ^^ 
3he  had  never  betrayed  the  least  suspicion  of    ^^^  * 
Spenser  in  England:  that  at  her  departure  she  had  tfken  leave 
of  him  as  a  friend:  and  during  her  absence  had  written  to 
him  letters  of  compliment  and  esteem:  that  since  her  mar- 
riage she  had  always  been  treated  with  honour  and  kindness; 
and  that  if  he  himself  had  sometimes  <<  spoken  to  her  words 
of  chastisement,"  it  was  always  in  secret,  and  because  she 
had  deserved  it  by  her  follies.  X  Her  designs,  however,  begaii 

•  Ttjm.  iv.  163, 165, 168.  +  WaU.  122. 

t  Byra.  IT.  180.  194.  200. 210.  For  Htkfi  gtatincation  of  the  corioQs,  I 
Bb»U  translate  some  of  the  letters  vhich  passed  on  this  occasion.  1.  Letter 
from  the  queen  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbuiy :  "  Most  reverend  father 
in  God,  we  have  carefully  perused  the  letter  by  whieh  you  require  us  tb 
return  to  the  company  of  our  most  dear  and  dread  lord  and  friend;  and  as- 
sure us  that  sir  Hugh  Spenser  is  not  our  enemy,  but  even,  as  you  say,  wishes 
cur  good.  At  this  we  marvel  much:  for  neitner  you  nor  any  one  of  sound 
mind  can  believe  that  we  would  abandon  the  company  of  our  said  lord  with^ 
out  good  and  reasonable  cause,  and  unless  it  were  to  escape  the  danger  of 
our  life,  and  through  fear  of  the  said  Hugh^  who  has  the  government  of  our 
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to  unfold  themselvea.  Leviea  of  troops  were  made  in  her 
name :  the  barons  of  the  Lancastrian  faction  were  requested 
to  join  her  at  her  arrival  in  England:  reports  the  most  dis- 
honourable to  the  king  were  circulated  both  at  honie  and 
abroad:  and  prders  wtre  ti^ansmitted  from  the  young  prinoe 
to  the  lords  of  Guienne,  in  opposition  to  those  which  Edward 
had  given  as  administrator  for  his  son.  Among  the  kin^a 
envoys  to  the  court  of  France^  the  bishop  ef  Exeter,  a  minis- 
ter of  irreproachable  integrity,  was  peculiarly  obnoxious  to 
the  party :  and  an  attempt  to  take  his  life  compelled  him  to 
return  to  England.  He  was  followed  by  the  majority  of  those 
who  had  composed  the  retinue  of  the  queen  and  prince,  and 
who  were  now  dismissed  that  they  might  not  be  employed 
as  spies  on  her  proceedings.    At  the  same  time  tjie  king  of 

said  lord,  and  of  his  whole  kingdom,  and  who  would  duhonomr  as  to  the 
best  of  bis  power,  as  we  are  certain  and  know  from  experience,  though  we 
dissembled  to  escape  the  danger.  Traly  tliere  is  nothing  we  deaire  so 
much  after  God  and  our  salvation,  as  to  be  in  the  company  of  our  said  lord^ 
and  to  live  and  die  in  the  same.  We  therefore  beg  of  you  to  excuse  us: 
for  m  no  manner  can  we  return  to  the  company  of  our  said  lord,  without 
putting  our  life  in  danger,  on  which  account  we  are  in. greater  grief  than 
we  can  express."  At  Paris,  Wednesday  after  Candlemas  (Apol.  Ad.  Orie- 
ton,  2767. )  2.  The  king  to  the  queen:  **  Dame — Several  times  both  before 
the  homage  and  dnce,  we  have  ordered  you  to  return  to  us  immediateiyy 
and  without  any  excuse.  But  before  the  homage  you  excused  yourself 
because  your  presence  was  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  our  concerns: 
and  now  you  have  sent  us  word  that  you  will  not  come,  tlirough  the  dangler 
and  fear  of  Mugh  Spenser:  at  which  we  marvel  with  all  our  might:  the  more 
so,  since  both  you  and  he  treated  each  other  in  so  friendly  a  manner  before 
us,  and  even  at  your  departure  you  gave  him  promises,  signs,  and  proofi^ 
of  certain  friendship,  and  afterwards  sent  him  tiie  kindest  tetters,  and  the! 
not  long  a^iv  which  letters  he  has  shown  to  us.  And  truly,  dame,  we  kno«r» 
and  so  do  you,  that  he  has  always  procured  for  you  all  the  honour  in  hie 
power:  and  that  since  you  came  into  our  company,  no  evil  or  disgrace  ha» 
ever  been  done  to  you,  unless  perhaps  sometimes  through  your  own  ftult 
(if  you  will  but  remember)  we  have  spoken  to  you,  as  we  ought,  words  el^ 
chastisement  in  secret,  without  any  other  severity.  Neither  ought  yo«]«  mm. 
well  on  account  of  God  and  the  laws  of  holy  chiut^h,  as  our  honour  and  your 
own,  for  any  earthly  reason  to  transgress  our  commands,  much  less  to  svoul 
our  company.  Therefore  we  command  and  charge  you,  that  laying  aside 
all  feigned  reasons  and  excuses,  you  come  to  us  immediately  in  all  haste.  ** 
At  Westminster,  Dec.  Ist.-^.  From  the  king  to  the  prince.  After  order* 
ing  him  to  return,  and  to  refuse  his  assent  to  any  marriage,  the  king  adds 
the  following  postscript.  **  Edward  fair  son,  though  you  are  of  tender  i^^ 
take  these  our  commands  tenderly  to  heart,  and  perrorm  them  humbly  and 
quickly,  as  you  wish  to  escape  our  anger  and  heavy  indignation,  and  love 
your  own  profit  and  honour.  And  follow  no  advice  contrary  to  Oie  will  oT 
your  father,  as  the  wise  king  Solomon  teaches  you,  and  send  us  word  im« 
mediately  what  you  mean  to  do:  knowing  this,  that  if  we  find  you  hereafter 
^sobedicnt  to  our  will,  we  will  take  care  that  you  shall  feel  it  to  the  last 
day  of  your  life,  and  that  other  sons  shall  learn  from  your  example,  not  to 
disobey  ^e'u-  lord  and  father.''    (Kym.  iv.  181.  212.) 
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France,  to  distract  the  attention,  or  multiply  the  perplexities 
of  the  English  goyernment,  sent  bodies  of  troops  to  make  in- 
roads into  Guienne.     Edward  was  fully  aware  of  his  danger. 
He  ordered  the  retailers  of  false  news  to  be  arrested,  and  all 
letters  from  foreign  parts  to  be  seized :  he  wrote         ^[325. 
again  and  in  stronger  terms *to  his  son  and  the      March  18. 
king  of  France;  and  he  at  last  declared  war  against 
the  latter  for  the  invasion  of  Guienne,  and  the  de^      June  13. 
tention  of  his  wife  and  of  the  presumptive  heir 
of  his  crown.*    Charles,  who  still  affected  to  be      ^^^  ^' 
ignorant  of  the  dishonour  of  his  sister,  was  at  last  induced  by 
ft  letter  of  severe  but  merited  reproach  from  the  pope,  to  dis- 
miss her  from  Paris:  but  he  had  secretly  prepared  an  asylum 
for  her  in  tbe  court  of  his  vassal,  William  count  of  Hainault 
Here  all  her  plans  were  matured  under  the  direction  of  Mor- 
timer.    She  signed  a  contract  of  marriage  between  her  son 
£dward  and  Philippa  the  second  daughter  of  the  count:  a  body 
of  more  than  two  thousand  men  at  arms  un^er  John  de  Hain* 
ault  was  placed  at  her  disposal:  all  the  exiles  of    Q^^i^nd 
^^^he  Lancastrian  faction  crowded  round  her  per-    with  an 
son:  and  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  September  she    army, 
landed  with  her  followers  at  Orewell  in  Suffolk.t    ^^P**  2^« 

We  are  told  that  the  original  projector  of  the    j^^  queen 
invasion  was  Adam  Orleton  bishop  of  Hereford,     is  joined 
who  had  been  deeply  engaged  in  Lancaster's  con-    by  great 
spiracy,  and  had  lost  his  temporalties  as  the  pun-    n**">be«- 
ishment  of  his  treason.:^    This  wary  and  experienced  politi- 
cian founded  his  hopes  of  success  on  the  probable  co-operation 
of  the  two  parties,  which  had  hitherto  divided  the  nation.  He 
was  secure  of  the  aid  of  his  former  friends.     A  revolution 
alone  could  restore  them  to  their  estates,  or  furnish  them  with 
the  means  of  revenge.     The  royalists,  though  attached  to  the 
king,  were  dissatisfied  with  the  ascendancy  of  his  favourite: 
and  every  true  knight  must  deem  it  a  duty  to  reconcile  with 
her  husband  a  young  queen,  who  had  been  driven  from  the 
court  by  the  insolence  of  anjipstart.     The  ulterior  designs  of 
the  conspirators  were  carefully  concealed:  and  the  apparent 
integrity  of  their  professions  seduced  many  from  their  alle- 
^ance.  Of  the  envoys  whom  Edward  had  sent  to  France,  his 
brother  the  earl  of  Kent,  his  cousin  the  earl  of  Richmond,  the 
lord  Beaumont,  and  the  bishop  of  Normch,  joined  Isabella: 
though  his  fleet  had  been  ordered  to  assemble  at  Orewell  three 

•  Hym.  \y.  183.  193. 196.  206.  209.  211,  212. 218. 

t  Moor,  598.    Wals.  123.    Rym.  iv.  231.    Avesburv,  4. 

♦  Moor,  596,  597.    Rym.  iv.  2S7. 
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days  before  the  arrival  of  the  enemy,  it  was  perfidioudy  di* 
rected  to  a  different  port:  and  even  Robert  de  Watte  villa,  who 
had  been  despatched  to  oppose  the  invaders,  ranged  his  forces 
under  the  banners  of  the  queen  and  her  son.  The  unfortunate 
monaroh  knew  not  whom  to  trust:  and  afraid  to  summon  the 
military  tenants  of  the  crown,  issued  commissions  to  array 
the  men  of  the  neighbouring  counties,  ordered  all  who  should 
2g  ^®  found  in  the  invading  army,  with  the  exception 

^^'  of  his  wife,  his  son,  and  his  brother,  to  be  treated 

as  enemies:  and  offered  a  free  pardon,  with  a  reward  of  one 
thousand  pounds,  for  the  head  of  Mortimer.* 

Isabella,  at  her  landing,  was  hailed  as  the  deliverer  of  ther 
country.  The  Lancaster  lords  hastened  to  meet  her:  the 
primate  supplied  her  with  a  sum  of  money  to  pay  her  follow- 
ers :  and  the  king's  other  brother,  the  earl  of  Norfolk,  with 
three  bishops^  repaired  to  her  camp.  Letters  were  immedi- 
ately written  to  the  remaining  prelates  and  barons  to  allure 
them  to  her  party,  by  the  exposition  of  her  views,  and  an  ex- 
aggerated statement  of  her  present  force,  and  of  the  succours 
which  she  expected  from  her  brother  the  French  king.  But 
^  at  WallinEford  proposals  were  heard,  which  alarmed  the  real 
authors  of  the  expedition.  '  The  new  comers  professed  them- 
selves hostile  to  the  Spensers:  but  talked  of  restoring  the 
queen  to  her  husband,  and  of  compelling  him  to  govern  by 
the  advice  of  his  parliament  The  principal  among  them  were 
immediately  summoned  to  a  council,  in  which  Orleton,  by  the 
command  of  Isabella,  accused  the  passionate  and  revengeful 
temper  of  Edward,  detiiled  several  real  or  pretended  instances 
of  his  brutal  conduct  to  the  queen,  and  solemnly  asserted  that 
in  the  present  circumstances  she  could  not  return  to  bis  so- 
Oct  15  ^^^^^  without  evident  danger  to  her  life.t     At  the 

same  time  it  was  determined  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion, which,  while  it  pointed  the  public  hatred  against  the  fa- 
vourite, was  studiously  silent  with  respect  to  the  intended 
system  of  government  It  stated  that  the  queen,  the  prince, 
and  the  earl  of  Kent,  were  come  to  free  the  nation  from  the 
usurped  tyranny  of  Hugh  Spenser,  who  had  disinherited  the 
crown  of  its  rights,  deprived  the  church  of  its  possessions, 
irritated  the  kih^  against  his  queen  and  his  son,  attainted, 
murdered,  or  exiled  the  great  menof  the  realm,  robbed  widows 
and  orphans  of  their  property,  and  aggrieved  the  people  by 
unlawful  exactions.     They,  therefore,  required  the  assistance 

♦  Rym.  IV.  225.  231.  233. 23r. 

,f  Apolog.  Ad.  Orlet  2766.     Her  pretended  feaps  of  violence  from  the 
ySngs  yrere  believed,  and  have  been  repeated  by  n'ost  of  our  historians. 
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of  every  good  and  loyal  subject,  as  they  had  no  other  object 
in  view  but  the  advantage  of  the  church  and  of  the  realm.  But 
the  emissaries,  who  distributed  this  proclamation,  were  in- 
structed to  inform  the  people,  that  the  pope  had  excommuni-> 
eated  all  who  should  bear  arms  against  the  queen,  had  absolved 
the  king^s  vassals  from  their  allegiance,  and  bad  sent  two  car- 
dinals to  give  to  the  undertaking  the  sanction  of  the  apostolic 


At  the  queen's  approach  towards  the  capital, 
EMward,  as  a  last  resource,  threw  himself  on  the     ?^^*^ 
loyalty  and  pity  of  the  citizens.     Their  aiiswer    J*  ^^ 
was  cold  but  intelligible.     The  privileges  of  the 
city  would  not,  they  observed,  permit  them  to  follow  the  king 
into  the  field:  but  they  would  shut  their  gates  to  the  foreign- 
ers, and  would  on  all  occasions  pay  due  respect  to  their  sove- 
reign, his  queen,  and  his  son.     Edward  immediately  depart- 
ed with  the  two  Spensers,  the  chancellor  Baldock,  and  a  slen- 
der retinue:  and  the  moment  he  was  gone,  the  populace  rose, 
murdered  the  bishop  of  Exeter,  took  forcible  pes- 
session  of  the  Tower,  and  liberated  the  prisoners.      ^  * 
The  fugitive  monarch  hastened  to  the  marches  of    oct.  16. 
Wales,  where  lay  the  estates  of  his  favourite. 
Bristol  was  given  to  the  custody  of  the  elder    ^^    ^ 
Spenser  earl  of  Winchester :  and  at  Caerfilly  an 
attempt  was  made  to  raise  the  men  of  Glamorgan.     But  the 
Welshmen  were  equally  indifferent  to  the  distress  of  their 
lord,  and  of  their  sovereign:  and  Edward  with  his  favourite 
took  shipping  for  Lundy,  a  small  isle  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Bristol  channel,  which   had  been   previously  fortified,  and 
plentifully  stored  with  provisions. t 

The  queen  was  not  slow  to  pursue  her  fugitive 
consort..    As  she  passed  through  Oxford,  she    The  elder 
commanded  Orleton  to  preach  before  the  univer-    tien*and 
sity.     The  bishop  selected  for  his  text  that  pas-    executed. 
sage  in  Grenesis:  <<  I  will  put  enmity  between 
thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed. 
She  shall  bruise  thy  head.''     These  words  he  applied  to  Isa- 
bella and  the  Spensers;  but  many  thought  that  they  discover- 
ed in  the  sermon  dark  and  prophetic  allusions  to  the  fate 
which  afterwards  befel  the  unfortunate  Edward.     From  Ox- 
ford she  hastened  to  Bristol:  and  the  earl  of  Win-       ^^^  ge. 
cheater,  unable  to  master  the  disaffection  of  the 
burghers,  surrendered  the  town  and  castle  on  the  third  day. 

•  llym.  IV.  236.     Moor,  598. 

t  Ang.  Sac.  i.  366.    Wals.  123,  124.     Moor,  598— 600.    Kvm.iv.238. 
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His  gray  hairs  (he  had  passed  his  ninetieth  year)  were  not 
respected  by  his  enemies:  and  he  was  accused  before  Sir 
William  Trussel)  one  of  the  exiles  raised  by  IsabeUa  to  die 
office  of  judge,  of  having  assumed  an  undue  influence  over 
the  king,  exercised  the  royal  power^  widened  the  breach  be- 
tiveen  Uie  sovereign  and  the  people,  and  advised  the  execu-> 
tion  of  the  earl  of  Lancaster.  In  these  tumultuous  times  the 
liberty  of  defence  was  seldom  allowed  to  a  political  prisoner: 
hut  the  notoriety  of  the  facts  charged  in  the  indictment  was 
assumed  as  a  justification  of  the  sentence  which  immediately 
followed.  The  earl  was  drawn  from  the  court  to  the  place  of 
execution,  where  his.  enemies  glutted  their  revenge  with  the 
sight  of  his  sufferings.  He  was  embo welled  alive:  his  body 
was  afterwards  hung  on  a  gibbet  for  four  days^  and  then  cut 
into  pieces  and  thrown  to  the  dogs.* 

At  Bristol  it  was  ascertained  that  Edward  had 
Edward  is       pQ^.  ^  ^^,  j^jjj  ^  proclamation  was  immediately 

made  through  the  town,  summoning  him  to  re- 
turn and  resume  the  government.     This  farce  was  prepara- 
S      26        ^^y  ^  ^°  important  decision  of  the  prelates  and 
^'  barons  in  the  queen's  interest     Assuming  the 

powers  of  parliament,  they  resolved  that  by  the  king's  ab- 
sence the  realm  had  been  left  without  a  ruler:  and  therefore 
appointed  the  young  prince  ituardian  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
name  and  by  the  right  of  his  father.!  Edward's  evil  fortune 
pursued  him  by  sea  as  well  as  land.     He  was  unable  to  reach 

the  isle  of  Lundy :  and  after  contending  for  some 
°^'  days  with  a  strong  westerly  wind,  he  landed  at 

Swansea,  retired  to  Neath,  and  sought  to  elude  the  search  of 
his  enemies  by  concealing  himself  in  different  places  between 
that  monastery  and  the  castle  of  CaerfiUy.  At  length,  Henrys 
earl  of  Leicester,  who  had  lately  taken  the  title  of  his  at- 
Nov  17        tainted  brother  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  corrupted 

the  fidelity  of  the  natives,  and  got  possession  of 
Spenser  and  Baldock,  who  were  secreted  in  the  woods  near 
the  castle  of  Lantressan.  Edward,  it  is  said,  immediately 
came  forward,  and  voluntarily  surrendered  to  his  cousin,  by 
whom  he  was  sent  to  the  strong  fortress  of  Kenilworth.  Ifi9 
fate  was  postponed  to  answer  the  purposes  of  his  wife:  the 
other  captives  were  sacrificed  without  mercy  to  the  resent- 
ment of  their  enemies.    Baldock,  as  a  clergyman,  was  con- 

•  Apolog.  Ad.  Orlet.  7765.    WaIs.  135.    Lei.  Col.  ii.  468. 
t  Kym.  iir.  237. 
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fined  first  in  the  prison  of  the  bishop  of  Hereford, 
and  afterwards  in  that  of  Newgate,  where  he    ^*^'^^**" 
sank  under  the  rigours  of  his  captivity:  Spenser    younger 
was  arraigned  at  Hereford  before  the  same  judge,    Spenser. 
whose  hands  were  still  reeking  with  the  blood      Not.  24. 
of  his  father.     The  ofiisnces  laid,  to  his  charge 
form  the  best  proof  of  his  innocence.    According  to  Trussel 
he  had  been  the  caus^  of  every  calamity  which  had  befallen 
the  kingdom  since  his  return  from  banishment,  of  the  failure 
of  the  king^s  expedition  into  Scotland,  and  of  the  success  of 
the  Scottirii  incursions  into  England.     He  had  not  onlv  per- 
secuted  the  earl  of  Lancaster  and  his  adherents  to  deatn,  but 
when  God  had  demonstrated  the  virtue  of  that  nobleman  by 
the  supernatural  cures  wrought  at  his  tomb,  he  had  placed 
guards  to  prevent  the  afllux  of  the  people,  and  to  suppress 
the  knowledge  of  the  miracles:*  he  had  constantly  fomented 
the  dissentien  between  Edward  and  his  consort;  had  hired  assas- 
sins to  murder  the  queen  and  the  prince  when  they  were  in 
France;  and  at  their  return  had  conveyed  away  the  king  and 
the  royal  treasures  against  the  provisions  of  the  great  charter. 
^'  Therefore,'^  continues  this  upright  judge,  ^'do  all  the  good 
men  of  this  realm,  lesser  and  greater,  poor  and  rich,  award 
with  common  assent  that  you,  Hugh  Spenser,  as  a  robber, 
traitor,  and  outlaw,  be  drawn,  hanged,  embowelled,  beheaded, 
and  quartered.     Away  then,  traitor:  go,  receive  the  reward 
of  your  tyranny,  wicked  and  attainted  traitor !''    He  was 
drawn  in  a  black  gown  with  the  arms  of  his  family  reversed, 
and  a  wreath  of  nettles  on  his  head :  and  was  hanged  on  a 
gallows  fifty  feet  high,  amidst  the  acclamations  and  scofis  of 
the  populace.     A  few  yards  below  him  sufiered  Simon  de 
Reading,  a  faithful  servant,  who  had  always  adhered  to  the 
fortunes  of  his  master.     Besides  these  the  earl  of  Arundel 
and  two  other  gentlemen  were  beheaded.     They  had  remain- 
ed neutral  during  the  invasion;  but  were  accused  of  having 
consented  to  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Lancaster.    In  the  opi- 
nion of  the  public,  their  chief  crime  was  the  contiguity  of 
their  possessions  to  those  of  the  queen's  favourite,  to  whom 
they  were  granted.'! 

*  It  was  pietended  that  miracles  had  been  wrought  at  hisrtomby  and  on 
the  hill,  where  he  was  beheaded.  In  consequence  a  guard  of  fourteen  men 
at  arms,  was  appointed  to  prevent  all  access  to  the  place*  Lei.  Coll.  ii. 
466.  Soon  after  the  coronation  of  the  young  king,  a  letter  was  written  at 
the  request  of  the  commons  fai  parliament  to  the  pope,  to  ask  for  the  can- 
onization of  Lancaster,  and  of  his  friend,  Robert  archbishop  of  Canterbuxy. 
The  request  was  not  noticed.    Rym.  iv.  268.     Rot.  Pari.  ii.  T. 

t  Knyght.  2546—2549.     Moor,  600.     M'ali.  125.     Lei.  Coll.  ii.  468. 
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From  Hereford  Isabella  with  Mortimer  and 
The  prince  jj^,.  ^^^  proceeded  by  alow  lourneys  to  meet  the 
kine.  parliament  at  Westminster.     The  session  mras 

opened  by  a  long  sp^ch  from  that  crafty  politi* 
cian,  the  bishop  of  Hereford.  The  removal  of  the  Spenaers 
from  the  person  of  the  king,  the  only  ostensible  object  of  the 
party,  had  now  been  effect^ :  and  it  was  natural  to  ask  why 
Edward,  in  whose  name  the  parliament  had  been  summoned^'* 

was  not  restored  to  the  exercise  of  the  royal  au* 
Jt^'?         thorit3r.     To  obviate  this  difSculty,  he  painted  ia 

strong  colours  the  vindictive  disposition  which  it 
suited  him  to  ascribe  to  the  captive  monarch,  and  solemDiy 
declared  that  to  liberate  him  now,  would  be  to  expose  to  cer- 
tain death  the  princess,  who  by  her  wisdom  and  courage  had 
so  lately  freed  the  realm  from  the  tyranny  of  the  royal  lavour- 
ites.  He  therefore  requested  them  to  retire,  and  to  return  the 
next  day,  prepared  to  answer  this  important  question,  whether 
it  were  better  that  the  father  should  retain  the  crown,  or  that 
J     g  the  son  should  reign  in  the  place  of  his  father. 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  hall  was  filled  with  the 
most  riotous  of  the  citizens  of  London,  whose  shouts  and  me- 
naces were  heard  in  the  room  occupied  by  the  parliament. 
Not  a  voice  was  raised  in  the  king's  favour.  His  greatest 
friends  thought  it  a  proof  of  courage  to  remain  sil^it  The 
young  Edward  was  declared  king  by  acclamation,  and  pre* 
sented  in  that  capacity  to  the  approbation  of  the  populace. 
The  temporal  peers  with  many  of  the  prelates  publicly  swore 
fealty  to  the  new  sovereign :  the  archbishop  of  York,  and  the 
bishops  of  London,  Rochester,  and  Carlisle,  though  summon* 
ed  by  the  justiciaries,  had  the  resolution  to  refuse.t 

These  irregular  proceedings  had  probably  been 

The  king  18     pursued  to  extort  from  the  members  an  assent, 

^^  from  which  they  could  not  afterwards  recede. 

Jan.  13.  Though  the  prince  was  declared  king,  his  father 

had  neither  resigned,  nor  been  deposed.  To  re- 
medy the  defect,  a  bill  of  six  articles  was  exhibited  against 
Edward  by  Stratford  bishop  of  Winchester,  charging  him  witH 
indolence,  incapacity,  the  loss  of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  the 
violation  of  the  coronation  oath,  oppression  of  the  church,  and 
cruelty  to  the  barons.  In  the  presence  of  the  young  prince 
seated  on  the  throne,  these  charges  were  read  and  approved  r 
and  it  was  resolved  that  the  reign  of  Edward  of  Carnarvon 

*  It  had  at  first  been  summoned  in  the  name  of  the  prince  as  euardian  oT 
the  realm:  but  as  this  supposed  Edward  to  be  absent,  a  second  summons 
had  been  issued  in  the  king's  own  name. 

t  Ang.  Sac.  i.  36T. 
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had  ceased,  and  that  the  iceptre  should  be  intrusted  to  the 
hands  of  his  son,  Edward  of  Windsor. 

When  this  resolution  was  reported  to  the  queen, 
she  acted  a  part  which  could  deceive  no  one,  ^^xnade 
With  the  moat  violent  expressions  of  grief,  she  ^  ^**i^- 
lamented  the  misfortune  of  her  husband,  declared  that  the 
parliament  had  exceeded  its  legitimate  powers,  and  exhorted 
her  son  to  refuse  a  crown  which  belonged  to  his  father.  To 
silence  her  {pretended  scruples,  a  deputation  was  appointed 
consisting  of  prelates,  earls,  and  barons,  with  two  knishts  from 
each  county,  and  two  representatives  from  each  borough. 
They  were  instructed  to  proceed  to  Kenilwortb,  to  give  no« 
tice  to  EMward  of  the  election  of  his  son,  to  procure  from  him 
a  voluntary  resignation  of  the  crown,  and  if  he  refused,  to 
give  him  back  their  homage,  and  to  act  as  circumstances 
might  suggest.  The  bishops  of  Winchester  and  .  ^n 
Lincoln,  a  seeret  and  an  open  enemy,  were  the 
first  who  arrived.  They  employed  arguments,  and  promises, 
and  threat^  lo  obtain  the  consent  of  the  unfortunate  king; 
spoke  of  the  greatness  of  mind  he  would  display,  and  of  the 
reward  he  wmild  deserve,  by  renouncing  the  crown  to  restore 
)>eace  to  bis  people;  promised  him  in  the  event  of  his  com- 
pliance the  enjoyment  of  a  princely  revenue  and  establish- 
ment; and  threatened,  if  he  refused,  not  only  to  depose  him, 
but  to  pass  by  his  son,  and  choose  a  sovereign  from  another 
family.  When  they  had  sufficiently  worked^  his  hopes  and 
fears,  they  led  him,  dressed  in  a  plain  black  gown,  into  the 
room,  in  which  the  deputation  had  been  arranged  to  receive 
him.  At  the  sight  of  Orleton  his  mortal  enemy,  who  ad- 
vanced to  address  him,  he  started  back,  and  snnk  to  the  ground: 
but  recovered  in  a  short  time  sufficiently  to  attend  to  the 
speech  of  that  prelate.  His  answer  has  been  differently  re- 
ported by  his  friends  and  opponents.  According  to  the  for- 
mer he  replied  that  no  act  of  his  could  be  deemed  free,  as  long 
as  he  remained  a  prisoner:  but  that  he  should  endeavour  to 
bear  patiently  whatever  might  happen.  By  the  latter  we  are 
told  that  he  expressed  his  sorrow  for  having  given  such  pro- 
vocation to  his  people;  submitted  to  what  he  could  not  avert; 
and  thanked  the  parliament  for  having  continued  the  crown  in 
his  &mily.  Sir  William  Trussel  immediately  addressed  him 
in  these  words:  "  I,  William  Trussel,  procurator  of  the  earls, 
barons,  and  others,  having  for  this  full  and  sufficient  power, 
do  render  and  give  back  to  you  Edward,  once  king  of  Eng- 
land, the  homage  and  fealty  of  the  persons  named  in  my  pro- 
curacy: and  acquit  and  discharge  them  thereof,  in  the  best 
manner  that  law  and  custom  will  give.     And  I  now  make 


•    *i 
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protesUtion  in  their  name  that  they  will  no  longer  be  in  your 
fealty  or  allegiance,  nor  claim  to  hold  any  thing  of  you  as 
king,  but  willaccountyou  hereafter  as  a  private  person,  with- 
out any  manner  of  royal  dignity."  The  distressing  ceremony 
was  closed  by  the  act  of  sir  Thomas  Blount,  the  steward  of 
the  household,  who,  as  was  always  done  at  the  king?s  death, 
broke  his  staff  of  office,  and  declared  that  all  persons  engaged 
in  the  royal  service  were  discharged.* 
Jan  34.  ^  three  days  the  deputation  returned  from 

Kenilworth,  and  the  next  morning  the  accession 
of  the  new  sovereign,  who  was  in  his  fourteenth  year,  wms 
proclaimed  by  the  heralds  in  the  following  unusual  form: 
**  Whereas  sir  Edward  late  king  of  England,  of  his  own  good 
will,  and  with  the  common  advice  and  assent  of  the  prelates, 
earls,  barons,  and  other  nobles,  and  all  the  commonalty  of  the 
realm,  has  put  himself  out  of  the  government  of  the  realm, 
and  has  granted  and  willed  that  the  government  of  the  said 
realm  should  come  to  sir  Edward,  his  eldest  son  and  heir,  and 
that  he  should  govern  the  kingdom,  and  should  be  crowned 
king,  on  which  account  all  the  lords  have  done  him  homage; 
we  cry  and  publish  the  peace  of  our  said  lord  sir  Edward  the 
son,  and  on  his  part  strictly  command  and  enjoin,  under  pain 
and  peril  of  disherison,  and  loss  of  life  and  member,  that  no 
one  break  the  peace  of  our  said  lord  the  king.  For  he  is  and 
will  be  ready,  to  do  justice  to  ail  and  each  of  the  said  king- 
dom, both  to  the  little  and  the  great,  in  all  things,  and  against 
all  men.  And  if  any  one  have  a  claimagainst  another,  let  him 
proceed  by  way  of  action,  and  not  by  violence  or  force.'' 
The  same  assertion,  that  the  late  king  had  resigned  of  his  own 

Feb.  1        ^^^^  ^^'^  ^'^^  ^^^  consent  of  his  parliament,  was 
unblushingly  repeated  at  the  coronation  of  the 
young  prince.t 

Edwartl  is  Edward  of  Carnarvon  (for  so  we  must  now  call 

muidered.      bim)  was  destined  to  add  one  to  the  long  catalogue 

•  Moor,  600,  601.     Wals.  126.     Knyg^lit,  3549. 

f  Rym.  iv.  243 — ^245.    The  expenses  of  this  coronation  amounted  to 
2835/.  18tf.  2}<f.  under  the  following  heads: — 

£•  #•  «• 

Pantry 45  17  6 

Butleiy 188  14  8# 

Kitchen  and  Poultry 584  10  4 

Salteiy  and  Saucery 215  0  0 

Great  Wardrobe 1367  5  7  J 

Private  Wardrobe 216  18  5} 

Hall  and  chamber 20  1  1 

Stable 13  8  3i 

Wages 4  10  3 

Making  three  halls 179  12  0 
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of  prinoesy  to  whom  the  loss  of  a  crown  hat  been  but  the  pre-^ 
hide  to  the  (oas  of  life.  The  attention  of  the  earl  of  Lancaa- 
ter  to  alleviate  the  suflerings  of  bia  captiTe,  did  not  accord 
with  the  viewa  of  the  queen  and  her  paramour.  He  waa  given 
tm  the  euatody  of  air  John  de  Maltravera^  a  man  who,  by  hia 
former  aufferingSy  had  proved  hia  attachment  to  the  party.  To 
conoeal  the  |dace  of  Ed  ward'a  reaidence,  he  aucceaaively  trtna* 
ferred  the  priaoner  from  Kenilworth  to  Corfe^  ADriI4 
Briatol,  and  Berkley,  and  by  the  indignitiea 
which  were  offered  to  him,  and  the  aeverttias  which  were  in* 
flicted,  laboured  to  deprive  him  of  hia  reaaon,  or  to  ahorten 
hia  life.  It  waa  in  vain  that  the  depoaed  monarch  aolieited  an 
interview  with  hia  wife,  or  to  be  indulged  with  the  company 
of  hia  children.  laabella  had  not  the  courage  to  face  the  hus- 
band, whom  ahe  had  to  cruelly  injured,  nor  would  ahe  truat 
her  aona  in  the  preaence  of  their  father.  Though  in  posaeaaion 
of  the  aovereign  power,  ahe  waa  atill  haraaaed  with  the  moat 
gloomy  apprehenaiona.  In  aeveral  parts  of  the  kingdom  as- 
80ciation9  were  known  to  exist  for  the  avowed  purpose  €i 
liberating  the  captive:  her  acandalous  connexion  with  Mor- 
timer was  publicly  noticed  by  the  clergy  in  their  sermons: 
and  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  church  might  compel 
her  by  censures  to  cohabit  with  her  consort  To  prevent  the 
last  ahe  had  recourse  to  her  usual  expedient.  As  her  son  led 
an  army  against  the  Scots,  she  called  an  assembly  of  prelates 
and  barons  at  Stamford,  laid  before  them  her  ^0^1 23 
pretended  reasona  for  dreading  the  aanguinary 
vengeance  of  her  husband,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  declare 
that,  even  if  she  desired  it,  they  would  not  permit  her  to  re- 
turn to  the  society  of  Edward  of  Carnarvon,* 

Thomaa  lord  Berkley,  the  owner  of  Berkley  castle,  was 
now  joined  with  sir  John  Maltravers,  in  the  commission  of 
guarding  the  captive  monarch.  'It  chanced  that  ^^  ^i 
the  former  was  aetained  at  his  manor  of  Bradlev 
by  a  dangeroua  malady,  during  which  the  duty  of  watching  the 
king  devolved  on  two  of  his  officers,  Thomas  Gourney,  and 
William  Ogle.  One  night  while  he  was  under  their  charge, 
the  inmates  of  the  castle  were  alarmed  by  the  shrieks  which 
issned  from  his  apartment:  the  next  morning  the  neighbouring 
geriky,  with  the  citizens  of  Bristol,  were  invited  to  behold 
his  dead  body.  Externally  it  exhibited  no  marks  of  violence: 
but  the  distortion  of  the  features  betrayed  the  horrible  agonies 
in  which  he  had  expired;  and  it  was  confidently  whispered 
that  his  death  had  been  procured  by  the  fprcible  introduction 

•  Apd.  Ad.  Orlet  276r.    Itfm  ir.  304.    Moor,  601. 
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of  a  red-hot  iron  into  tiie  bowels.  No  furdier  hiYeiligitioB 
was  made;  and  the  corpse  wto  privately  interred  in  the  abbey 
church  of  St  Peter  in  Gloucester.* 

The  first  Edward  had  been  in  disposition  a  t^nt  As  of- 
ten as  he  dared,  he  had  trampled  on  the  liberties^  or  invaded 
the  property  of  his  subjects;  and  yet  he  died  in  his  bed,  re* 
spected  by  his  barons,  and  admired  by  his  contemporaries. 
His  son,  tiie  second  Edward,  was  of  a  less  imperious  charae- 
ter:  no  acts  of  injustice  or  oppression  were  imputed  to  him 
by  his  greatest  enemies:  yet  he  was  deposed  from  the  throne^ 
and  murdered  in  a  prison.  Of  this  difference  between  the  lot 
^of  the  father  and  the  son,  the  solution  must  be  sought  in  the 
manners  and  character  of  the  age.  They  both  reigned  over 
proud  and  ^factious  nobles,  jealous  of  their  own  lilmties,  but 
regardless  of  the  liberties  of  others;  and  who,  though  they  rs» 
q>ected  the  arbitrary  sway  of  a  monarch  as  haughty  and  vio- 
lent as  themselves,  despised  the  milder  and  more  equitable  ad« 
ministration  of  his  successor.  That  successor,  naturally  easy 
and  indolent,  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table  and  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  chase,  willingly  devolved  on  others  the  cares  and 
labours  of  government  But  in  an  age  unacquainted  with  the 
more  modern  expedient  of  a  responsible  minister,  the  barons 

•  Rot.  Pari.  11.  52. 54.  Rym.  it.  312.  Knjrglit.  2551.  Murim.  70, 71. 
Moor,  603.  Moor  ascribes  Uie  kin^s  death  to  be  the  contrivance  of  Orietoiiy 
but  the  charge  is  probably  groundless,  as  he  had  been  for  some  months  out 
of  the  kingdom  on  an  embassy  to  the  papal  court  (Rvm.  iv.  276),  where  be 
was  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  but  at  length  procured  in  its  place  the  see  of 
Worcester  (Ang.  Sac.  i.  533).  On  Moor's  authority  alao  it  has  been  said 
that  the  actual  murderers  were  Maltravers  and  Goumey:  but  though  Mal- 
travers  was  condemned  by  the  same  parliament  which  condemned  die  mur- 
derers, it  was  for  a  diiferent  crime,  which  forms  a  presumption  that  be  was 
innocent  of  this  (Rot.  Pari.  ii.  53).  According  to  the  judj^nt  of  the  house 
of  peers  in  1330,  Mortimer  commanded  (he  confessed  it  before  his  death* 
Ibid.  62),  Goumey  and  Ogle  perpetrated,  the  murder.  Mortimer  suffered 
death,  the  other  two  had  fled  out  of  the  kingdom;  but  a  reward  of  100/1  was 
offered  for  the  apprehension,  or  of  100  marks  for  tlie  head,  of  CSoumey, 
and  another  reward  of  100  marks  for  the  apprehension,  and  of  40L  fer  the 
head,  of  Ogle  (Rot  Pari.  ii.  54).  What  became  of  Ofle,  I  know  not: 
Gourney  fled  into  Spain,  and  was  apprehended  by  the  magistrates  of  Bu]^> 
At  tlie  request  of  the  king  of  England,  he  was  examined  by  them  in  the 
presence  of  an  English  envoy.  What  disclosures  he  made,  were  kept  se* 
cret:  but  we  may  suppose  that  they  implicated  persona  of  high  rank,  as  the 
messengers,  who  had  him  in  charge,  received  orders  to  behead  him  i|sea 
on  his  way  to  England  (Rym.  iv.  4^8,  489, 490, 491).  With  respect  to  the 
lord  Berkley,  he  was  tried  at  his  own  demand  before  a  Jury  of  knights,  and 
acquitted.  The  kin^,  however,  ordered  him  to  be  put  under  the  custody 
of  sir  Ralph  Nevill,  tilt  the  next  parliament,  for  hkving  placed  oi&cers  cf  >> 
bad  character  near  the  person  of  his  father  (Rot.  Pan.  ii.  57}t  But  in  the 
next  parliament,  at  the  reouest  of  the  lords,  he  was  permitted  to  be  at 
large,  till  the  truth  could  oe  learned  from  Goumey,  who  waa  9tiU  aHve, 
(  Kot  Pari.  ii.  62).  From  these  Words  it  is  probable  that  Ogle  died  before 
the  capture  of  Goumey. 
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coDsidered  the  elevation  of  the  favourite  as  their  own  depret-  ' 
sioii}  his  power  as  the  infriogement  of  their  ri/^hts.  The  re* 
suit  was  what  we  have  seen,  a  series  of  associations,  having 
for  their  primary  object,  the  removal  of  evil  counsellors,  as 
they  were  called,  from  the  person  of  the  prince,  but  wliich 
gradually  invaded  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  crown,  and  ter- 
minated in  the  dethronement  andpssassination  of  the  sove- 
reign. For  the  part  which  Isabelllr'  acted  in  this  tragedy,  no 
apology  can  be  framed.  The  ai^rehensions  of  danger  to  her 
life,  under  which  she  attempteJP(^  conceal  her  real  purposes, 
were  of  too  flimsy  a  texture  t(f  blind  the  most  devoted  of  her 
partisans:  nor  could  she  palliate  her  adulterous  connexion 
with  Mortimer  by  retorting  on  her  husband  the  charge  of* 
conjugal  infidelity.*  In  a  lew  years  her  crime  was  punished 
iwith  the  general  execration  of  mankind.  She  saw  her  para- 
mour expire  on  a  gibbet,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  her  life 
in  disgrace  and  obscurity. 

I  must  not  close  this  account  of  Edward's  reign      Aborition 
Without  noticing  the  abolition  of  the  knights  tern-      of  the 
plars.     That  celebrated  order  was  established  in      order  of 
1 1 1 8  by  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  originally      templars, 
consisted  of  nine  poor  knights,  who  lived  in  community  near 
the  site  of  the  ancient  temple,  and  took  on  themselves  ^e  vo- 
luntary obligation  of  watching  the  roads  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city,  ami  of  protecting  the  pilgrims  from  the  insults  of 
robbers  and  infidels.t    By  degrees  their  number  was  surpris- 
ingly augmented:  they  were  the  foremost  in  every  action  of 
danger:  their  militai*y  services  excited  the  gratitude  of  Chris- 
tendom: and  in  every  nation  legacies  were  annually  left,  and 
lands  successively  bestowed  on  the  templars.     But  wealth  and 
power  generated  a  spirit  of  arrogance  and  independence,  which 
exasperated  both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities.     As 
long  indeed  as  the  knights  were  usefully  employed  against 
the  infidels,  their  enemies  were  silent:  but  after  their  expul- 
sion from  the  holy  land,  tliey  indulged  in  indolence  and  lux- 
ury, and  reports  the  most  prejudicial  to  tlie  reputation  of  the 
order  began  to  b^  circulated  and  credited.     Philip  le  Bel  had 
repeatedly  denounced  it  to  the  pope  Clement  V.:  and  at  last, 
impatient  of  delay,  ordered  all  the  knights  in  his 
dominions  to  be  arrested,  and  on  examination  ob-      q^^  {2, 
tained  from  nuiny  a  confession  of  the  most  shock- 
ing and  infamous  practices.     Clement  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
precipitance  of  the  king :  but  to  stay  the  proceedings  would 
have  been  to  proclaim  himself  the  protector  of  guilt,  and  he 
therefore  reserved  the  future  prosecution  of  the  inquiry  to  the 

•  Moor,  601.  t  Wn,  Tyr.  xn.r. 
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Apostolic  see.  In  different  bulls  addressed  to  the  sovereigns 
ef  christendomy  he  detailed  the  chains  brought  against  the 
order,  of  profligacy,  idolatry,  and  apostacy :  requested  that 
the  knights  in  their  respective  territories  might  be  placed  in 
confinement:  and  appointed  judges  to  inquire  into  their  guilt 

or  innocence.*  In  England  and  Irdkind  they 
Jan.  r.        ^ere  all  apprehended  on  the  same  day,  and  kept 

in  safe  but  honourable  custody,  t  The  prooess 
against  them  lasted  for  three  years :  and  if  it  be  fair  to  judge 
from  the  informations  takeii  in  England,  howeveilwe  may 
condemn  a  few  individuals,  we  must  certainly  acquit  the  or- 
.  itr.  X  The  result  of  the  inquiries  made  in  the  different  coun- 
tries was  laid  before  the  pontiff  in  the  council  of  Vienna;  and 

after  much  deliberation  he  published  a  bull,  sup- 
March  22.       pressing  the  institute,  not  by  way  of  a  judicial 

sentence  establishing  its  guilt,  but  by  the  plenitude 
of  his  power,  and  as  a  measure  of  expediency  rather  than  of 
justice.  §  That  the  property  of  the  templars  might  be  still  pre- 
served for  the  purposes  for  which  it  had  beed 
^y  ^  originally  given,  it  was  determined  to  transfer  it 
Aug*.  1.       ^^  ^^  knights  hospitallers:  but  when  the  psp^l 

bull,  containing  this  ordinance,  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, Edward  suspended  its  execution  for  more  than  a  year: 

and  if  he  at  last  assented,  it  was  not  till  he  had 
Nov.  24.       niade  a  protestation,  that  he  did  it  for  objects  of 

national  utility,  and  without  abandoning  his  own 
.  figf^^  ^1*  the  right  of  any  of  his  subjects  to  the  possessions  in 
question.  II  Eleven  years  later  he  consulted  the  judges,  who 
replied  that  by  the  law  of  the  land,  all  the  possessions  of  the 
templars  had  reverted  as  escheats  to  the  lords  of  the  fees:  and 
immediately  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  assigning  them 
to  the  hospitallers,  for  the  same  purposes  for  which  they  had 
been  originally  bestowed  on  the  templars.f 

•  RyiB.  iii.30. 101. 

J  One  of  the  king's  clerkg  was  sent  to  the  sheriff  of  each  county  vith  an 
er  for  kim  to  take  a  certain  number  of  good  and  lawful  men,  and  willi 
tbem  to  swear  to  execute  the  sealed  orders,  which  the  bearer  should  deliver 
to  him.  These  were  then  opened,  and  authorized  the  arrest  of  the  tem- 
plan.    Hym.  iii.  34.  43. 

t  The  whole  process  may  be  seen  in  Wilkins,  ii.  329 — 400. 

§  Non  per  OKxlum  diffinitivae  sententisf,  cum  earn  super  hoc  secundum 
inquisitionem,  et  processus  super  his  habitos  non  possemos  ferre  de  jure, 
sed  per  viam  provislonis  seu  ordinationis  apostolicae.     Rym.  iii.  323. 

I  Rym.  iii.  451.  457,  The  king-  had  ordered  that  the  roaster  of  the  tem- 
plars in  EngUnd  should  be  allowed  two  shil]in{^  per  day,  the  oth^  knights 
four  pence  per  day  for  their  support  out  of  4hsir  former  property.  Rym. 
iii.  327.  349.  472. 

1  Stat,  at  large,  x.  App.  23. 
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CHAP.  I. 
EDWARD  III. 


OAMPAION   AOAIMST    THB    S0OT9 EXBCUTIOK    07    THB    KARL    OF 

KENT^-FALL  AND  BXBOimON  OF  MORTIMBR—- BALIOL  RBOOVERS 
AND  LOSES  SCOTLAND— -EDWARD  CLAIMS  THB  OROWN  OF  FRANCE 
-^HIS  USELESS  EXPEDITIONS  TO  FI.ANDER8—- VICTORY  AT  SBAH^        % 

.  TRUCE — rAteWAL  OF  THE  WAR — VICTORY  AT  CRECI — VICTORY 
AT  NEVIL's  cross — SURRENDER  OF  CALAIS— ANOTHER  TRUCE — 
PESTILENCE — THE  FLAGELLANTS. 

For  some  years  Isabella  and  Mortimer  enjoyed    Proceed- 
the  reward  of  their  crimes.     The  youth  of  the    >nK»o^t^« 
king  allowed  them  to  retain  that  ascendancy  over    y^^t. 
his  mindy  which  they  had  hitherto  exercised: 
aiyl  the  murder  of  liis  father  secured  them  from  the  resent- 
meat  of  an  injured  husband.     Of  the  forfeited  estates  of  the 
Spensers  and  their  partisans,  the  larger  portion,  with  the  title 
oi  earl  of  March,  ^11  to  the  lot  of  Mortimer:  to  the  queen 
was  granted  the  sum,  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  the  pre* 
sent  payment  of  her  debts,  and  a  yearly  income  to  the  same 
amount  for  her  future  expenses.     In  the  parliament  an  act  of 
indemnity  was  passed  for  all  violences  committed  during  the 
revolution:  the  judgments  given  against  the  late  earl  of  Lan- 
caster and  his  adherents  were  reversed;  the  survivers,  or  the 
heirs  of  the  deceased,  were  restored  to  the  possession  of  their 
hereditary  estates:  and  a  council  of  regency  was  appointed, 
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to  coQiist  of  four  bishops,  four  earls,  and  six  barons.  Most, 
however,  of  its  members  belonged  to  the  queen's  party,  and 
those  who  were  not  under  her  control,  were  gradually  di9> 
missed  by  the  contrivance  of  that  unprincipled  woman  and 
her  paramour.* 

The  first  measures  of  the  new  government 
ti^^^'^dt  ^cre  disconcerted  by  an  unexpected  occurrence. 
Scotland.     .  ^^  ^^^  truce  with  Scotland  only  a  few  years  had 

expired:  but  the  state  of  affairs  in  England  offer* 
ed  to  the  Scottish  king  a  temptation,  which  he  had  not  the 
virtue  to  resist.  He  determined  to  violate  his  engagements, 
and  to  wrest,  if  possible,  from  the  young  king  a  solemn  re- 
nunciation of  that  superiority,  which  had  been  claimed  by 
his  father  and  grandfather.  Aware  of  the  intentions  of  Bruce, 

the  English  government  had  recourse  to  ev^ry 
^^i'<        expedient  to  avert  hostilities.     The  lords  of  the 

marches  were  ordered  to  observe  the  articles  of 
VMTch  6.  the  late  treaty:  it  was  solemnly  confirmed  by  flie 
April  33.      new  king :  envoys  were  sent  to  negociate  with 

the  Scottish  monarch :  and  it  was  at  last  agreed 

that  ambassadors  should  meet  in  the  marches,  and  treat  of  a 

'  final  peace.     But  Bruce  summoned  his  military  retainers  to 

join  him  at  the  same  place  and  on  the  same  day :  and  ^- 

ward,  to  be  prepared  for  the  event,  was  compelled  to  issue 

S*  milar  orders  to  the  tenants  of  the  crown,  and  the  men  of 
e  northern  counties.     The  negociators  met:  the  Scots  in- 
.    ^ .         sisted  on  their  own  terms;  and  when  the  English 
demurred,  an  army  of  twenty-four  thousand  men 
under  Randolf  and  Douglas  crossed  the  borders,*  and  ravaged 
the  county  of  Cumberland,  t 

Edward  consumed  six  weeks  at  York,  waitiog 

Campaiga       f^j.  ^^  arrival  of  his  forces.     At  the  suggestion 

county  of       ^^  Mortimer,  he  had  purdiased  for  the  sum  of 

Durham.        fourteen  thousand  pounds  the  services  of  John 

of  Hainault,  and  a  body  of  foreigneiji,  who  were 

•  Rym.  iv.  345—346^  Rot  Pari.  ii.  3—6.  53.  Knig^ht  3566.  The  at. 
tainder  a^nat  the  earl  of  Lancaster  was  annulled,  because  he  had  not 
beea  arraigned  in  the  king^s  court,  nor  tried  by  his  peers.  Rot.  ParL 
ix.  4.  5. 

f  See  Rymer,  iv.  356.  370,371.  380.  SST.  393.  Lord  Hailes  (Annds,  116 
— 118)  seems  to  hare  misunderstood  these  documents,  from  which  it  was 
erident,  that  the  infraction  of  the  truce  must  be  charged  to  the  Scots.  At 
the  same  time  the  Irish  septs  burst  into  the  English  pale  in  Ireland  (Rym. 
iy.  395) :  but  whether  there  wdb  any  connexion  between  the  two  invanona 
18  unknown. 
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lodged  in  the  best  (juarierSy  and  treated  with  the  ,  ^ 
best  cheer.  On  Trinity  Sunday,  the  king  enter- 
tained fire  hundred  knights^  the  queen  sixty  ladies,  at  their 
respective  tables:  hot  tfie  festivity  was  interrupted  by  the 
alarm  of  a  tumuU  in  the  city.  The  insolence  of  the  foreign- 
ers had  irritated  the  Lincolnshire  archers:  a  battle  ensued, 
Which  lasted  till  night:  and  some  hundreds  were  slain  on  each 
side.  The  men  of  Hainault  claimed  the  victory :  but  they 
were  compelled  for  the  future  to  use  the  same  precautions  as 
in  a  hostile  country,  and  never  considered  themselves  safe 
lill  they  had  left  the  island.  Commissioners  were  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  quarrel:  whatever  may  have 
been  the  result,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  suppress  it* 

At  length  the  English,  amounting  to  more  than  forty  thou- 
sand men,  marched  to  Durham,  but  were  unable      .  . 
to  obtain  any  cei'tain  intelligence  of  the  enemy.  ^ 

An  army  of  Scots  was  peculiarly  adapted  for  predatory  ex- 
cursions. It  consisted  entirely  of  cavalry,  and  was  unin- 
cumbered with  provisions  or  baggage.  Their  drink  was  the 
water  of  the  river  or  brook,  their  meat  the  cattle  of  the  coun- 
try, which  they  slaughtered,  and  then  boiled  in  the  skins: 
and  they  carried  with  them  a  scanty  supply  of  oatmeal  in  a 
bag,  which  each  horseman  attached  to  his  saddle.  The  velo- 
city with  which  they  advanced  or  retreated  was  such,  as  to 
make  it  difficult  either  to  discover  or  pursue  them.  .  ,  .  ^ 
On  the  fifth  day  intelligence  reached  the  kine,  ^ 

that  the  enemy  were  burning  the  villages  at  a  distance  of  (en 
miles  from  <he  city.  The  army  was  immediately  in  motion, 
and  marched  in  three  divisions,  in  each  of  which  the  infantry 
occupied  the  centre,  with  the  cavalry  on  its  flanks.  Orders 
had  been  issued  that  no  man  should  quit  his  banner  under 
the  penalty  of  death. 

In  this  manner  they  advanced  for  two  days  without  over- 
taking the  Scots:  on  the  second  evening  it  was  resolved  to 
gain  by  a  rapid  march  the  left  bank  of  the  Tyne,  and  to  in- 
tercept the  return  of  the  enemy.  With  this  view  the  bag- 
gage and  provisions  were  conveyed  back  to  Durham,  and  no 
man  was  permitted  to  carry  with  him  more  than  a  single  loaf 
tied  to  his  saddle.  They  set  out  at  midnight:  rode  all  day 
in  a  straight  line  over  mountains  and  valleys,  heaths  and 
morasses :  and  a  little  before  sunset  crossed  the  j.  ^^ 
river  at  the  town  of  Haydon.  Here  they  remained 
seven  days,  still  ignorant  of  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  and 
suflTering  from  the  continual  rains,  and  the  want  of  provisions. 

•  Rym.  IT.  292.    Froiw.  c.  i.  16.    Wals.  127.    I^el.  CoU.  i.  307. 
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July  ST.       '^^^  soldiers  murmured:  suspicions  of  treason  were 

'        circidated  in  the  ctmp :  and  Edward  by  |>fpclama- 

tion  promised  the  honour  of  knighthood  and  an  sonuity  of 

one  hundred  pounds  for  life,  to  the  first  man  who  should 

*Jul  31         ^ring  him  intelligence  of  the  Scots.     The  army 
^  now  recrossed  the  river,  and  on  the  fourth  day 

about  three  in  the  afternoon,  Thomas  de  Rokesby,  galloping 
up  to  the  king,  said :  <<  Sire,  (he  Scots  are  at  the  c&tance  of 
three  leagues  posted  on  a  mountain,  where  for  the  last  week 
they  have  expected  you.  I  have  seen  them  myself,  having 
been  made  prisoner,  and  released,  that  I  might  claim  the  re- 
ward which  you  promised. '^  Edward  immediately  turned 
to  the  neighbouring  abbey  of  Blanchland,  where  he  spent  the 
night,  and  with  many  of  his  friends  prepared  himself  by  de- 
votional exercises  for  the  expected  battle  of  the  next  day. 

In  the  morning  Rokesby  led  the  army  towards 
The  armies    ^jj^  Scots.    They  were  encamped  in  huts  on  the 

Aup.  1.  summit  of  a  mountain  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Wear.  At  the  sight  of  the  English  they  formed 
themselves  on  foot 'in  three  divisions  on  the  declivity,  with 
the  river  between  them  and  the  enemy.  Edward  ordered 
his  men  to  dismount,  made  several  knights,  and  rode  through 
the  ranks  attended  by  his  principal  lords.  After  a  short 
pause  the  army  marched  slowly  to  the  bank  of  the  river:  but 
the  Scots  remained  immoveable  in  their  position:  and  an  Eng- 
lish  herald  was  sent  to  propose,  that  one  of  the  two  nations 
shoijd  retire  to  a  certain  distance,  and  allow  its  adversary  to 
cross  the  water,  and  form  on  the  opposite  bank.  Douglas 
replied  that  he  had  come  there  against  the  will  of  the  king, 
and  should  not  leave  the  mountain  to  please  him.  If  Ed* 
ward  were  not  content,  he  might  cross  over,  and  drive  him 
away  if  he  could.  On  the  receipt  of  this  uneourteous  an- 
swer, the  English  were  ordered  to  lay  all  night  on  their 
arms.  The  Scots,  leaving  a  division  to  watch  the  rjver, 
retired  to  their  huts,  «*  where,"  says  Froissart,  in  his  quaint 
style,  *^  they  made  marvellpusly  great  fires,  and,  about  mid- 
nigh^  set  up  such  a  blasting  and  noise  with  their  horns,  that 
it  seemed  as  if  all  the  great  devils  from  hell  were  assembled 
together.'^ 

^     ^  The  two  following  days  were  spent  in  tjie  same 

^'  manner:  but  on  the  third  at  dawn  the  Scots  had 

disappeared.  They  were  discovered  in  the  afternoon,  posted 
on  another  mountain  of  still  more  difficult  access,  and  on  the 
same  side  of  the  rivei*:  and  the  king  following,  pitched  his 
camp  in  Stanhope  park,  opposite  to  the  enemy.     In  the  midst 
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of  the  night  an  alarm  was  created  by  shouts  of  ^<  A  Douelas, 
a  Douglas !  die  ye  English  thieves."  I'hat  gallant  chieitain 
bait  passed  the  river  at  a  distance  with  two  hundred  followers, 
and  entering  the  rear  of  the  camp,  galloped  towards  the  king's 
tent,  the  cords  of  which  he  cut  with  his  own  sword.  He 
killed  about  three  hundred  men,  and  retired  with  some  loss. 

The  object  of  this  nocturnal  vi^it  was  soon  ex- 
plained.   The  next  day  Edward  learned  from  a    '^^  ^^^ 
prisoner,  that  the  whole  Scottish  army  had  receiv-    *Aue?5. 
ed  orders  to  assemble  in  the  evening,  and  folk>w 
the  banner  of  the  lord  Douglas.     Apprehensive  of  a  noctur- 
nal attadc,  he  called  his  troops  under  arms,  and  appointed 
if^em  their  stations  during  the  night.     All  was  tranquil  and 
silent:    in    the   morning  two  trumpeters  were        .       - 
brought  in,  who  declared  that  the  Scots  had  left  "^' 

their  camps  at  midnight,  and  were  on  their  march  towards 
Scotland.     But  the  English  disbelieved  the  account,  and  re- 
mained the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  the  same  position.     At 
length  the  fact  was  ascertained :  to  pursue  a  more  active  ene- 
my, who  was  already  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles,  would 
have  been  a  fruitless  task:  and  the  army  marched 
back  to  Durham,  and  thence  to  York,  where  it       ^^S»  1^* 
V9BB  disbanded.     Such  proved  the  ludicrous  result        j^_^  ^5^ 
of  this  mighty  expedition,  in  which  the  English 
commanders  were  foiled  by  the  superior  skill  and  activity  of 
their  foes.* 

This  inglorious  campaign  was  followed  by  a 
peace,  which  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  was    ^***:®  ^'*^ 
equally  inglorious.     By  a  solemn  instrument  Ed-      ^1328. 
ward  resigned  every  claim  of  superiority  over  the      March  1. 
crown  of  Scotland,  which  had  been  made  by  him- 
self or  his  predecessors,  and  consented  that  the  dominions  of 
Bruce,  his  most  dear  friend  and  ally,  should  form  a  kingdom 
free  and  distinct  from  that  of  England,  without  subjection, 
right  of  service,  claim  or  demand  whatsoever.!    At  the  same 
time,  to  perpetuate  the  harmony  between  the  two  nations,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  stone,  on  which  the  ancient  kings  of  Scot- 
land had  been  crowned,  should  be  restored ;  that  the  king  of 
England  should  employ  his  good  offices  with  the  pope  in  fa- 
vour of  Bruce;  that  his  sister  Jane  should  marry  David  the  son 
and  heir  of  the  Scottish  monarch;  and  that  the  sum  of  thirty 
thousand  marks  should  be  paid  to  Edward  as  a  compensation' 

■ 

•  Fraisaart,  1.  e.  17.  la    Rym.  hr.  301.  313.    Lei.  Coll.  L  541.    Murim 
77.    Heming.  268. 

t  Rym.  L  ▼.  337.    Foid.  xui.  13. 
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for  the  damages  inflicted  during  the  laeit  invasion.  No  copy 
of  this  treaty  has  been  preserved  by  any  writer:  it  is  even 
uncertain  whether  it  was  ever  approved  by  ayu//parliameot* 
Some  of  the  articles  were  kept  secret:  the  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  Scotland,  which  could  not  be  concealed,  pro- 
voked the  execrations  of  the  people  against  those  who  bad 
submitted  to  sign  such  a  treaty,  after  they  had  made  it  a  capi- 
tal charge  against  the  younger  Spenser,  that  he  had  not  won 
the  Scottish  crown  for  his  master.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Isabella  and  Mortimer  had  their  private  interests  in  view. 
1  i»  The  queen  accompanied  her  daughter  to  Berwick, 
^  where  she  married  her  to  Davi^:  and  on  the  re- 

ceipt of  the  money,  divided  the  whole  sum  between  herself 
and  her  paramour.t 

To  a  man  of  ordinary  ambition  the  fate  of  Ga- 
Mofi^^.       veston  and  Spenser  in  the  last  reign,  might  have 
proved  a  useful  lesson:  Mortimer  not  only  walked 
in  their  footsteps,  he  assumed  an  authority,  to  which  they  had 
not  aspired.     When  the  council  of  regency  was  appointed,  it 
had  been  directed  that  out  of  the  number  one  bishop,  one  earl, 
and  two  barons,  should  daily  attend  the  king,  and  give  him 
their  advice  on  all  matters  of  importance.     But  Mortimer  su- 
perseded them  all:  took  their  authority  on  himself,  filled  the 
court  with  his  dependants,  placed  his  creatures  as  spies  round 
the  young  monarch,  and  maintained  a  guard  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  knights  for  his  own  security.^     Such  conduct 
naturally  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  great  barons:  his  scanda- 
lous familiarity  with  Isabella,  the  murder  of  Edward  of  Car- 
narvon,  who  was  now  as  much  pitied  as  he  had  formerly  been 
blamed,  and  the  public  disapprobation  of  the  peace  so  recent- 
ly concluded  with  Scotland,  all  concurred  to  embolden  his 
enemies:  and  associations  were  formed  to  remove  him  ffom 
court,  and  to  renew  the  ordinances  which  had  been  enacted 
^g       and  repealed  in  the  last  reign.     A  parliament  had 
been  summoned  to  meet  at  Salisbury,  and  the 
barons  had  been  strictly  forbidden  to  arm  their  attendants  and 
followers.    By  both  parties  the  prohibition  was  disregarded. 

*  In  these  times  if  there  was  not  a  ,/U£f  attendance  in  parliament,  matters 
of  consequence  were  put  off  till  the  next  meeting.  This  appears  to  hare 
been  the  case  on  the  present  occanon.  A  pariiament  sat  at  York  in  Febru- 
ary, and  another  at  Northampton  in  April:  but  no  important  bunness  was 
done  in  either,  Qn  account  of  the  absence  of  the  principal  members.  Glaus. 
2  Ed.  III.  m.  15  d. 

t  Kym,  iv.  337.  350.  354. 397.    Heming.  369. 

t  Knyght.  2558. 2556.  He  was  also  made  earl  of  the  marches  of  Wale% 
at  the  same  time  that  John  of  Eltham  the  king's  brother  was  created  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  and  the  Butler  of  Ireland  earl  of  Qrmond.    Wals.  129. 
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Mortimer  with  a  numerous  army  entered  Salisbury,  and  Hen- 
xy  earl  of  Lancaster,  the  nominal  guardian  of  the  king's  per- 
son, and  president  of  the  council,  halted  with  an  inferior  force 
near  Winchester.  The  favourite  resolved  to  intimidate  his 
enemies.  He  burst  into  the  room,  in  which  the  prelates  had 
assembled,  forbade  them  under  the  peril  of  life  and  limb  to 
oppose  his  interests,  and  taking  with  him  the  king  and  queen 
advanced  towards  Winchester.  From  Winchester  he  led  his 
followers  to  Leicester,  and  plundered  the  ample  domain  of  the 
earl  of  Lancaster  in  the  neighbourhood.  That  nobleman  had 
hitherto  retired  before  Mortimer:  he  was  now  joined  by  the 
king's  uncles,  the  earls  of  Norfolk  and  Kent,  and  ventured  to 
advance  in  his  turn.  But  at  Bedford  he  was  unexpectedly 
deserted  by  the  royal  earls;  and  despairing  of  success^  sub- 
mitted to  ask  pardon  before  the  two  armies,  engaged  to  pay 
by  instalments  one  half  of  the  value  of  his  estates,  and  enter- 
ed into  recognisances  <<  not  to  do,  nor  procure  to  be  done,  any 
evil  or  injury  to  the  king,  or  the  two  queens,  or  any  other, 
whether  great  or  small,  of  their  council  or  household."  Of 
his  associates  some  were  admitted  to  the  kinc's  peace  on  simi- 
lar terms :  but  the  lords  Beaumont  and  Wake,  sir  William 
Trussel,  and  several  others,  abandoned  their  country,  and 
sought  an  asylum  in  France.* 

Of  the  tragedy  which  followed,  both  the  ori- 
gin and  progress  are  involved  in  considerable  ob-    5n5f*^**^^ 
scurity.    As  the  discontent  of  the  nation  increas-    of  Kent. 
ed  many  strange  reports  were  circulated  and  be- 
lieved.    It  was  even  affirmed  that  the  late  king  was  still 
alive;  that  the  body  exhibited  at  Berkley  was  that  of  another 
person;  and  that  Edward  himself  was  actually  confined  in 
Corfe  castle,  under  the  custody  of  Sir  John  De- 
verel.    When  the  parliament  assembled  at  Win-     nHh^ii 
Chester,  the  earl  of  Kent  the  king's  uncle,  the 
arehbishop  of  York,  the  bishop  of  London,  with  several 
knights  and  gentlemen,  were  unexpectedly  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  havine  conspired  to  depose  the  king,  and  to  replace 
on  the  throne  his  fathei*,  the  account  of  whose  death  they  did 
not  believe.     What  was  the  real  crime  of  the  earl,  whether 
he  had  opposed  the  measure  of  Isabella  and  Mortimer,  or  by 
his  influence  over  the  mind  of  his  nephew  had  awakened  their 
jealousy,  we  are  ignorant:  but  from  his  confession  and  the 
subsequent  proceedings  it  is  plain,  that  the  unfortunate  prince 
was  surrounded  by  the  secret  agents  of  the  court,  who  uo^ 
the  guise  of  friendship  drew  him  into  the  snare  whici^  eost 

•  Rot  Pari.  ii.  52.    Knyght.  2554. 
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him  hk  lite.    He  received  letters,  undmibtecHy  forgeries, 
from  the  pope^  exhorting  him  to  liberate  his  brother  from 

Crison;  dmerent  messengers^  most  of  them  apostate  frian^ 
rought  him  from  several  prelates  and  gentlemen  promises  of 
co-operation  and  assistance:  he  was  assured  that  the  exiles  ia 
FrancOi  and  a  body  of  Scots,  were  prepared  to  draw  tiieir 
swords  in  his  favour,  the  moment  be  should  unfurl  the  royal 
standard;  and  sir  John  Maltravers,  Deverel,  and  Boeges  de 
Bayonne,  not  only  encouraged  him  in  the  notion  that  the 
late  monarch  was  alive,  but  even  procured  from  him  let* 
ters,  which  they  undertook  to  deliver  to  the  royal  captive. 
On  his  examination  by  sir  Robert  Howel^the  coroner  of 
the  household,  he  ingenuously  confessed  these  particulars, 
and  ^pknowledeed  that  the  letters,  which,  as  soon  as  they 
were  received,  nad  been  taken  to  the  queen,  were  writteQ 
partly  by  himself,  and  partly  bv  his  countess,  under  his  direc- 
tion.    When  he  was  arraigned  before  the  peers,  he  repeated 
his  confession,  and  threw  himself  on  the  king's  mercy. 
Though  they  adjudged  him  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  treason,  it 
was  believed  that  his  birth  would  save  him  from  punishment. 
But  Isabella  was  inexorable:  the  son  of  the  great  tklward  was 
led  by  the  order  of  hie  nephew  to  the  place  of  execution;  and, 
March  31.      ^^^  ^  painful  suspense  of  four  hours,  a  felon  from 
the  Marshalsea  (no  other  could  be  found  to  per- 
form the  office)  was  induced  by  a  promise  of  pardon  to  strike 
off  his  head.* 

That  the  earl  was  in  reality  innocent,  was  afterwards  ac- 
knowledged by  Mortimer  himself,  when  that  nobleman  in 
his  turn  was  led  to  the  scaffold :t  nor  is  it  probable  that  the 
court  would  have  ventured  to  shed  his  blood,  had  he  not  ren- 
dered himself  unpopular  by  his  haughty  and  oppressive  be- 
haviour.l  The  nation  suspected  that  he  had  been  sacrificed 
to  th^  policy  of  the  queen  and  her  paramour;  and  this  suq>i- 
cion  was  confirmed,  when  many  of  the  accused,  even  those  - 
who  had  been  implicated  by  the  confession  of  the  earl,  were  * 
suffered  to  go  at  large  on  their  recognisances,  to  answer  on  a 

•  Wftls.  129.    Leil.  Coll.  476.  5S2.    Murim.  74.     Heming.  271. 

t  See  the  petitions  of  the  countess  of  Kent  and  her  son.  Rot  P«rl.  ii. 
33.  55.  Both  say  that  Mortimer  publicly  asked  pardon  of  God  for  the 
death  of  the  earl. 

i  Eo  minus  a  popvlo  querebatur,  quia  praram  habuit  fiuniliam,  res  po- 
pularium  eundo  per  patriam  auctoritate  propria  occupantes,  et  parum  Tel 
nihil  solventes  eisdem.  Murim.  75.  Indeed  it  is  evident  from  the  frequent 
complaints  in  parliament,  that  all  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  occanonally 
other  |M>werful  lords,  were  accustomed  to  take  punreyance  illegally.  See 
Rot.  Pari.  ii.  9. 
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taUire  occasion.*  To  sitance  the  voice  of  the  publio,  the  ^o- 
Tenunent  iflsued  a  prodamation,  by  which  the  sheriffs  were 
ordered  to  arrest  and  imprison  every  man,  who  should  assert 
that  the  earl  of  Kent  Had  suffered  for  any  other  cause  than  trea- 
son; or  that  he  had  been  condemned  without  the  judgment  of 
hia  peers;  or  that  Edward  of  Carnarvon,  the  king's  father^ 
was  still  alive. 

Edward  was  now  eighteen,  an  are  when  his 
'predecessors  had  been  deemed  capable  of  govern-    2^^^, 
ing  the  realm:  and  Philippa  of  Hainault,  whom 
be  married  in  1328,  had  borne  him  a  son,  the 
same  who  is  so  celebrated  in  history  under  the        '"^ 
name  of  the  black  prince.     He  felt  the  state  of  dependance 
in  which  he  was  kept,  and  viewed  with  concern  the  past  and 
present  conduct  of  his  mother.    Nor  was  he  without  .remorse 
as  to  the  part  he  had  acted*  himself.    If  his  extreme  youth 
could  acquit  him  of  the  crime  of  dethroning  his  father;  yet  he 
had  given  his  consent  to  the  execution  of  his  uncle,  whose 
guilt  was  at  the  best  very  doubtful,  but  whose  blood  had  serv- 
ed to  cement  the  power  of  Isabella  and  Mortimer.    At  last 
he  confided  his  thoughts  to  the  discretion  of  the  lord  Monta- 
€ute,  who  immediately  exhorted  him  to  break  his  chains,  and 
assume  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority.    The  king  lent  a 
willing  ear  to  the  proposal:  a  design  was  formed  to  seize  the 
person  of  Mortimer:  and  it  was  fixed  to  make  the  attetnpt 
during  the  session  of  the  parliament  at  Nottingham. 

When  the  time  came,  Isabella,  with  her  son  and  her  favour- 
ite, took  up  her  residence  in  the  castle:  the  prelates  and  barons 
were  lodged  in  the  town  and  the  neighbourhood.  But  Mor- 
timer had  taken  every  precaution  for  his  security.  A  strong 
guard  lay  within  the  walls:  the  locks  of  the  gates  were  chang- 
ed: and  the  keys  were  taken  every  evening  to  the  queen's 
chamber,  and  laid  on  her  pillow.  Montacute  found  it  neces- 
sary to  make  a  confident  of  sir  William  Eland  the  governor, 
whom  he  first  swore  to  secrecy,  and  then  acquainted  with  the 
^yal  pleasure.  Eland  replied  Uiat  there  was  a  subterraneous 
passage,  leading  from  the  west  side  of  the  rock  into  the  castle, 
which  was  unknown  to  Mortimer,  and  through  which  he 
would  introduce  any  number  of  the  king's  friends.  Montacute, 
with  his  associates,  fixed  the  hour,  and  rode  into  the  country; 
and  the  favourite,  who  had  received  some  dark  hints  of  a 
conspiracy  against  liim,  attributed  their  departure  to  an  ap- 

*  In  the  parliament  held  after  Mortimer's  execution  the/  wetm  al*!  ac- 
quitted. The  archbishop  of  York  brought  an  action  agfainst  his  accusers^ 
and  laid  the  damares  at  1000/.     Rot  Pail  ii.  31, 33.  54. 
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prehension  that  their  design  had  been  diseoTer- 
"^hcnScd  ^'  ^^  ^^^  afternoon  he  informed  the  eooncil 
^^  that  an  attempt  to  oppress  him  and  the  queen 

mother  would  soon  be  made  by  the  exiles  abroad,  in  union 
with  Edward's  most  intimate  acquaintance  at  home.  He  even 
charged  the  king  with  being  privy  to  the  plot:  and  refused 
to  give  credit  to  his  denial.    Before  midnight  Montacute  and 

o  1 19  ^^^  friends  returned:  Eland  admitted  them  by  the 
subterraneous  passage:  and  they  were  joined  by 
Edward  on  the  staircase  leading  to  the  principal  tower.  They 
mounted  in  silence,  till  they  heard  the  sound  of  voices  in  a 
room  adjoining  to  Isabella's  apartment,  where  Mortimer  v^as 
engaged  in  consultation  with  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  and  his 
principal  advisers.  The  door  was  instantly  forced,  and  ti^o 
knights,  who  endeavoured  to  defend  the  entrance,  were  stain. 
The  queen,  alarmed  by  the  noise,  and  conjecturing  its  cause, 
exclaimed,  '<  Sweet  son,Jair  son,  spare  my  gentle  Mortimer.^' 
But  her  fears  would. not  permit  her  to  remain  in  bed.  She 
burst  into  the  room,  crying  out  that  he  was  a  worthy  knight, 
her  dearest  friend,  her  well-beloved  cousin.  In  defiance  of 
her  tears  and  exclamations,  Mortimer  was  secured:  and  the 

Oct  20.       ^^^^  morning  the  king  announced  by  proclama- 
tion, that  he  had  taken  the  reins  of  government 
into  his  own  hands;  ancf  summoned  a  new  parliament  to  meet 
in  a  few  weeks  at  Westminster."* 

By  this  parliament  Mortimer  was  condemned, 
cuted!^^  The  principal  charges  against  him  were,  that  he 
Nov.  26.  ^^^  fomented  the  dissentions  between  the  late 
king  and  his  queen,  and  falsely  persuaded  her 
that  she  could  not  return  to  her  husband  without  danger  of 
her  life:  that  he  had  illegally  assumed  that  power,  which  was 
vested  by  law  in  the  king's  council  alone:  that  of  his  own 
authority  he  had  removed  the  late  king  from  Kenilworth  to 
Berkley,  where  he  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death:  that  he 
had  induced  the  present  king  to  march  with  force  of  arms 
against  the  earl  of  Lancaster  and  other  peers  coming  to  par- 
liament, and  had  com]>ened  them  to  pay  excessive  fines  for 
the  preservation  of  their  estates:  that  by  his  agents  he  had 
induced  the  late  earl  of  Kent  to  believe  that  m^  king  his 
brother  was  alive,  and  then  procured  his  death  on  pretence  of 
treason:  and  that  he  had  embezzled  the  royal  treasures,  and 
had  divided  with  his  associates  the  twei^ty  thousand  marks 

•  See  Bym.  iv.  452.  473.  Knyght,  2555,  2556,  2558.  Wals.  130.  Hc- 
ming.  271.  Avesb.  8.  In  the  writs  directed  to  the  sheriffs,  they  are  ordered 
to  cauie  to  be  chosen  by  the  common  assent  of  die  county  two  of  the  most 
loyal  and  sufficient  knights  or  Serjeants. 
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already  paid  by  the  ,king  of  Scots.  The  peers  retired  with 
the  bill  of  impeachment,  and  after  some  deliberation,  returned 
to  the  king,  declared  tiiat  all  the  charges  were  notoriously 
true,  and  as  judges  of  parliament,  condemned  Mortimer  ^<  to 
be  drawn  and  hanged,  as  a  traitor  and  enemy  of  the  king  and 
kingdom.'^  They  next  proceeded,  at  the  request  of  Edward, 
to  try  his  associates,  having  previously  protested  that  they 
were  bound  by  law  to  sit  in  judgment  on  none  but  peers  of 
the  land.  Sir  Simon  Berefard,  sir  John  Maltravers,  John 
Deverel,  and  Boeges  de  Bayonne  were  condemned  to  death 
as  accomplices  of  Mortimer;  the  first  in  all  his  treasons,  the 
other  three  in  the  deception  and  consequent  execution  of  the 
late  earl  of  Kent*  The  favourite  and  Bereford 
were  hanged  at  the  elms  at  Tyburn:  but  as  the  ^^' 
dther  three  were  at  large,  a^  price  was  set  on  their  j^^  22, 
heads.t  The  queen  mother  at  the  solicitation  of' 
the  pope  was  spared  the  ignominy  of  a  public  trial:|  but  Ed- 
-ward  reduced  her  income  to  three  thousand  pounds,  and  con- 
fined her  to  her  manor  of  Risings,  where  she  passed  in  ob- 
scurity the  remaining  twenty-seven  years  of  her  life.  The 
king  annually  paid  her  a  visit  of  ceremony:  he  even  added  a 
thousand  pounds  to  her  yearly  income :  but  he  never  more 
allowed  her  to  assume  any  share  of  political  power.  After 
these  executions  he  asked  the  advice  of  John  XXII.  for  the 
regulation  of  his  subsequent  conduct;  and  was  exhorted  by 
that  pontiff  to  shun  the  danger  of  favouritism,  and,  instead  of 
following  the  interested  councils  of  a  few  individuals,  to  gov- 
ern by  the  united  advice  of  his  barons,  prelates,  and  commons 
assembled  in  parliament§ 

*  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  53.  It  Is  obsefrable  that  on  this  occasion  the  disgusting 
practice  of  embowelliDg  was  omitted. 

f  They  were  sentenced  to  be  beheaded  after  they  had  been  hanged.  I 
know  not  whether  the  reward  for  their  apprehension  was  apportioned  by 
their  quality  or  their  demerit:  but  for  Maltravers  were  offered  a  thousand 
marks,  for  Boeges  100  pounds,  and  for  Dererel  100  marks.  The  price  of 
their  heads  was  fixed  at  500  pounds,  100  marks,  and  40  pounds.  Rot  Pari. 
ii»  53.  It. was  in  the  same  parliament  that  the  murderers  of  the  late  king 
were  condemned.    See  vol.  ii.  p.  552. 

i  John  XXII.  wrote  to  exhort  him  to  show  mercy  to  his  prisoners,  and 
not  to  expose  the  shame  of  his  mother.  Obsecramus  te  fili,  per  viscera 
misericordiae  J.  C.  ut  matris  pudori,  quantum  secundum  deuro  poteris,  veUs 
parcere,  et  ejus  Upsum,  si  quis  (quod  absit)  fuerit,  non  publicare,  sed  quan- 
tum bono  modo  poteris,  ipsum  potius  studeas  occultare.  Nov.  7,  apud 
Baynald,  iii.  413. 

\ Ut  circumspectio  re^a  non  uni  nee  duobus  communicaret  re* 

gimen,  nee  unius  vel  duorum  consilio  regeretur,  sed  generali  prselatorum, 
principum,  et  aliorum  nobilium  et  comunitatum  concilio  congregato.  Ray- 
iiald,  tii.  430.  lie  at  the  same  time  dissuaded  the  king  from  gomg  to 
Ireknd. 
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Troubles  m        Robert  Bruce  king  of  Scotland,  had  lived  to 

Scotland.       fl6e  the  independence  of  hk  crown  acknowledged 

1329.  by  the  king  of  England.     At  his  death  he  left  to 

June  7.  Randolf  earl  of  Moray,  the  guardianship  of  his 
son  David,  who  was  only  in  his  seventh  year.  Formerly 
many  of  the  barons  of  each  kingdom  possessed  at  the  same 
time  lands  in  the  other.  These,  during  the  war,  had  been 
seized  by  the  respective  sovereigns:  but  it  was  confidently 
expected  that  at  the  peace  they  would  be  restored  to  their 
original  owners.  It  seems,  however,  that  by  mutual  consent, 
the  great  body  of  claimants,  both  Scots  and  English,  was 
passed  over  in  silence:  only  two  of  the  negociators,  the  lords 
Percy  and  Wake,  had  the  address  to  insert  a  particular  clause  \ 

in  their  own  favour,  and  in  favour  of  the  lord  Beaumont,  the  \ 

friend  of  Mortimer.  Percy  recovered  his  lands  in  Angus  and 
Galloway,  and  in  return  an  estate  in  Northumberland  was,  i 

^^by  the  king's  special  favour,"  restored  to  Dougla.s,  the  Scot-  ( 

tish  negociator.  But  Wake  and  Beaumont  had  joined  the 
earl  of  Lancaster:  the  resentment  of  Mortimer  compelled 
tibem  to  leave  the  kingdom:  and  their  outlawry  afforded  the  { 

Scottish  government  a  plausible  pretext  to  refuse  the  restora* 
tion  of  uieir  estates.  Now,  however,  that  Mortimer  had 
fallen,  and  the  exiles  were  recalled,  Edward  demanded  that 
the  treaty  should  be  fulfilled  in  favour  of  these  two  barons. 
Randolf,  the  guardian  of  Scotland,  required  time 

1)^^  {^         to  consult  the  parliament;  and  when  the  demand 
was  repeated,  again  returned  an  evasive  answer.* 
1333.        ^^  ^^  mean  time  Wake  and  Beaumont  repaired 
Feb.  24.      to  the  northern  counties,  where  they  were  joined 
The  diiin-       by  all  the  English  lords,  who  claimed  lands  ia 
bkmenl^     Scotland,  and  by  Edward  Baliol,  the  son  and  heir 
of  John  Baliol,  whom  the  king's  grandfather  had 
compelled  to  resign  his  crown.     After  some  consultation  they 
resolved  to  appesA  to  the  sword:  a  resolve  which  placed  fid- 
ward  in  a  very  delicate  situation.     On  the  onir  side  he  had  i 
sworn  to  observe  the  peace,  and  had  given  his  sister  in  mar- 
riage to  the  young  king  of  Scotland:  on  the  other  the  mino- 
rity of  David  offered  the  most  favourable  opportunity  of  re- 
covering that  superiority,  which  he  would  not  have  surren-  . 
dered,  had  not  Bruce  taken  the  advantage  of  similar  circum- 
stances to  invade  England  in  violation  of  his  oath.     His  coun- 
sellors, however,  though  they  might  secretly  wish  success  to 
the  enterprise,  determined  not  to  tolerate- any  open  infraction 
of  the  treaty:  and  as  soon  as  it  was  -ascertained  that  the 

•  Rym.  IT.  461.  471. 
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*^  querelloors'^  (so  the  disinherited  lords  were  called)  were 
collecting  forces  to  invade  Scotland,  the  sheriffs  of  the  five 
northern  counties  were  enjoined  to  forbid,  under    ^^^u  «4 
pain  of  forfeiture  and  imprisonment,  the  passage 
of  armed  men  through  the  marches,  or  the  perpetration  of 
any  act  which  could  be  deemed  a  violation  of  the  peace.  Dis- 
concerted by  these  orders',  Baliol,  with  his  asso- 
ciates, was  compelled  to  alter  his  plan :  and'hav-    I^®^^ 
log  secretly  collected  his  followers  in  Holdemess,    huid^. 
he  sailed  with  about  three  thousand  men  from 
Ravenspur,  a  port  in  the  mouth  of  the  Humber.    Edward 
was  at  the  time  at  Wigmore  in  the  marches  of  Wales:  but  on 
the  arrival  of  the  news  he  appointed  the  lord  Per-    j^  g 
cy  his  lieutenant  in  the  north,  with  full  power  to    ^^'  *       ^, 
punish  every  infraction  of  the  peace  by  his  own  subjects,  and 
.to  r^el  the  Scots,  if  they  should  pass  the  borders  with  hostile 
intent^ns.* 

When  we  read  the  adventures  of  Baliol,  we 
may  fancy  ourselves  transported  into  the  regions    2^?*  ^ 
of  fiction.    He  lands  at  Einghorn  in  Fife,  orders       ^^1  5, 
his  fleet  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tay,  and  hastens  to 
meet  an  enemy,  whose  force  is  twenty  times  greater  than  hki 
own.    At  Dunfermline  he  learns  that  the  earl  of  Marre,  the 
new  regent  (for  Randolf  was  dead)  is  at  Duplin,  and  the  earl 
of  March  at  Auchterarder,  each  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand 
men.    He  boldly  throws  himself  between  them,  passes  the 
river  Earn  in  the  d.ead  of  the  night,  and  puts  to     .        . 
the  sword  the  sleeping  and  defenceless  Scots;      "^* 
till  the  danvn  of  morning  dispels  the  darkness,  and  allows  the 
regent  to  discover  iiis  enemy.    In  the  eagerness  of  revenge 
that  nobleman  hurries  into  a  narrow  pass,  where. his  nume- 
rous followers,  unable  to  arrange  themselves  in  order,  offer  an 
easy  victory  to  the  English.     I  shall  not  startle  the  faith  of 
the  reader  by  enumerating  the  thousands  of  the  slain:  but  the 
deaths  of  the  earl  of  Marre,  of  many  barons,  and  of  almost  all 
the  men  at  arms,  sufficiently  prove  the  enormous  loss  of  the 
Scots.     From  Duplin  moor  Baliol  hastens  or  rather  flies  to 
Perth,  while  the  earl  of  March,  who  had  not  joined  in  the  bat- 
tle, pursues  with  equal  rapidity.    The  adventurer     . 
has  just  time  to  clear  the  ditch,  and  erect  a  de-      "^' 
fence  of  palisades,  before  the  enemy  arrives.     His  good  for- 
tune, however,  befriends  him  again.     The  Scottish  fleet  is 
destroyed  in  an  attack  on  the  English  squadron     .      og^ 
in  the  Tay;  distrust  and  scarcity  gradually  dis-      ^' 

*  Rym.  iv,  539. 
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86lye  ihfe  army  of  tbe  besiegers:  the  ancient  friends  of  his 
family  resort  to  his  standard;  and  he  is  crowned  at  Scone  by 
24  ^®  bishop  of  Dunkeld.  Astonished  at  the  ra- 
^^  '  pidity  of  his  success,  his  enemies  solicit  a  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities,  and  propose  a  convention  of  the  states  to 
^^  _  settle  the  kingdom.     Baliol  consents:  is  surpris- 

ed at  Annan  by  the  earl  of  Moray  during  the  ar« 
mistice;  and  with  difficulty  escapes  to  the  English  marches,  a 
solitary  and  helpless  fugitive.  It  employed  him  only  seven 
weeks  to  win  the  crown:  in  less  than  three  months  he  had 
lost  it* 

When  the  news  of  BalioPs  first  success  arriv- 
Edwsrd's       gj^  th^  parliament  was  sitting  at  Westminster, 

cwiiuc?."*      ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  consulted  by  Edward  respecting 
Sep.  9.       the  expediency  of  a  voyage  to  Ireland.    They 
now  advised  him  to  postpone  every  other  busi- 
ness, and  to  repair  to  the  northern  counties  with  the  wisest 
Dec  4.        ^^       council,  and  a  numerous  body  of  forces  to 
prevent  or  repel  the  eruptions  of  the  Scots.   An- 
other parliament  was  held  at  York  in  December:  and  to  it 
the  king  put  the  question,  whether  be  ought  to  require  from 
Baliol,  who  was  now  king  of  Scotland,  a  recognition  of  the 
superiority  of  the  English  crown,  or  to  claim  the  kingdom 
for  himself  as  heir  to  Edward  I.  to  whom  it  had  been  forfeit- 
ed; or  content  himself  with  requiring  some  concession  as  an 
equivalent  from  the  new  king.     The  members  present  re- 
quested permission  to  wait  tiU  there  should  be  a  fuller  at- 
tendance: and  about  a  month  later  the  prelates,  barons,  and 
commons  assembled  in  three  separate  chambers  to  deliberate 
on  the  subject    But  the  opinions  were  so  divided,  that  at 

Jan.  22.  ^f  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^V^  ^^V  ^*^  come  to  no  deter- 
mination: and  Edward  calling  them  before  him, 
announced  by  the  chancellor  that  he  would  take  the  advice 
of  the  pope  and  the  king  of  France:  and  in  the  mean  time 
order  a  vigilant  watch  to  be  kept  in  the  marches,  and  have 
six  of  his  council  always  near  his  person,  to  be  prepared  for 
any  event  which  might  happen.! 

Nov.  23.  Before  Edward  put  this  question  to  his  parlia- 

ment, he  had  secretly  concluded  two  treaties  with 
Baliol.    By  the  first  the  new  king  acknowledged  that  the 

•  Ford, xiiL  33— 25.    Hem.ii.2ra    Knyght,  2560.  2562.    Le].CoI.u 
553.  ^        ' 

t  Bot  Pari.  ii.  66—69.     Tlie  fint  chamber  coiuisted  of  six  prelates  and 
81X  barons:  the  lecond  of  the  other  prelates  and  barons,  and  the  proxies  of 
prelates  and  barona»  and  the  third  of  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgeaset. 
Ibid. 
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crown  of  Scotland  was  a  fief  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Eng* 
land;  transferred  to  Edward  the  town  and  castle  of  Berwick, 
to  which  other  lands  were  to  be  added  to  the  yearly  value  of 
two  thousand  pounds,  in  return  for  the  advantage  which  he 
had  derived  from  ^'  the  sufferance  of  his  said  lord  and  the 
good  aid  of  his  vassals;"  offered  to  marry  the  princess  Jane, 
if  her  marriage  with  David  Bruce  did  not  proceed;  and  en- 
gaged to  grant  to  that  young  prince  such  an  establishmetit  as 
the  king  of  England  should  think  proper.  By  the  second, 
each  monarch  bound- himself  to  assist  the  other  with  all  his 
power  against  every  domestic  enemy.  These  treaties  were 
to  have  been  ratified  m  their  respective  parliaments:  but  the 
expulsion  of  Baliol  suspended  their  effect,  and  tjiey  were  in 
all  probability  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  the  pnblic* 

But  the  real  wishes  of  the  English  king  were 
soon  gratified  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  Scots;    ^^  ii»kc« 
and  their  repeated  incursions  furnished  him  with    g^tknd. 
the  pretext  that  they  had  violated  the  treaty  of        1333. 
peace,  and  induced  the  English  parliament  to  nve 
its  approbation  to  a  renewal  bf  the  war.    The      M*«5h  3. 
campaign  was  opened  by  Baliol  with  the  siege  of  Berwick, 
which  was  gallantly  defended  by  the  earl  of  March  the  com- 
mander of  the  castle,  and  sir  Alexander  Seaton       ^  ^o. 
the  governor  of  the  town.     Two  months  elapsed 
before  the  king  of  England  arrived:  but  the  operations  of  the 
siege  were  immediately  pushed  with  new  vigour;  and  in  a 
general  assault  the  town  was  set  on  fire.     Tne  inhabitants, 
intimidated  by  their  dangers,  stipulated  to  open  the  gates, 
unless  they  were  relieved  before  a  certain  day; 
and  sir  Archibald  Douglas,  the  new  regent,  anx-      ^^  ^ 
ious  to  save  so  important  a  fortress,  passed  the  Tweed  with  a 
numerous  army,  and  offered  battle  to  the  besiegers.    Edward 
kept  within  his  entrenchments;  and  the  regent,  having  thrown 
a  few  knights  and  some  provisions  into  the  place,  departed  the 
next  morning,  ravaged  Northumberland,  and  laid  siege  to  the 
castle  of  Bamborough,  in  which  queen  Philippa  resided.  The 
king  now  demai|^ed  the  surrender  of  the  place;  the  Scots  re- 

SUed  that  it  had  been  relieved:  and  the  English  in  revenge 
anged  one  of  the  hostages,  the  son  of  the  governor.    This 
act  of  severity  alarmed  the  relations  of  the  hostages  that  sur- 

*  Ryvi.  iv.  596—^9.  In  this  instrument  Baliol  says^at  he  had  done 
liege  homage  and  sworn  fealty  to  Edward  for  the  Scottish  ciown.  He  eren 
relates  the  ver^terms  of  his  oath.  Yet  there  is  no  evidence  or  probability 
that  they  had  erer  seen  each  other  nnce  the  commencement  of  BaHol's  ex- 
pcdiUon. 
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vived;  and  a  nevr  agreement  was  made  by  liie 
^"^  ^^'  carl  of  March  and  air  William  Keith,  who 
assumed  the  command  of  the  town,  to  admit  the  ^ 
within  die  walls  at  the  end  of  three  days,  unless  the  Scottish 
army  should  previously  raise  the  siege,  or  introduoe  a  bodjr 
of  three  hundred  men  at  arms  into  the  place  between  sunrise 

and  sunset  of  the  same  day.*    A  messenger  was 

bS?^*'        instantly  despatched  to  the  regent,  and  on  the 

?^  afternoon  of  the  third  day  the  Scottish  army  was 

julj  19.       seen  advancing  in  four  bodies  to  attack  the  be* 

siegers.  Edward  drew  up  Jiis  army  on  Halidoa 
hill:  from  which  the  archers  annoyed  the  enemy,  as  they 
atmggled  through  the  marshy  ground  at  the  foot,  and  climbeid 
up  the  declivity  of  the  mountain.  The  Scots  were  fatigued 
and  disordered  before  they  could  reach,  their  opponents:  and 
the  obstinacy  with  which  ihey  fought,  servedonly  to  increase 
their  loss.  The  regent,  six  earls,  and  many  barons  fell  on 
the  field  of  battle:  the  fugitives  were  pursued  by  Edward  and 
a  party  of  horse  on  one  side,  and  by  the  lord  Darcy,  and  his 
Irish  auxiliaries  on  the  other:  and  the  slaughter  is  said  to  haTe 

exceeded  that  of  any  former  defeat.  The  to^mt 
^^^^?'  and  castle  were  immediately  surrendered:  and 
rwic  .  ^^  young  king  with  his  wife,  the  sister  of  £d« 
ward,  was  conveyed,  for  greater  security,  from  Dumbarton 
into  France,  where  he  resided  for  several  years  at  Chateau 
6aillard.t 

Baliol  was  now  again  seated  on  the  throne  of 
^^^9of  Scotland:  and  Edward  required  him  to  fulfil  his 
Baliol.  former  engagements.     A  parliament  was  called 

at  Edinburgh,  the  demands  of  the  king  were  ad- 
mitted without  opposition:  and  all  the  country  to  the  east  of 
a  line  drawn  from  Dumfries  to  Linlithgow  was  by  general 
consent  separated  from  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  annexed 
to  that  of  England.^  This  impolitic  dismemberment  of  the 
kingdom  enraged  the  Scots:  while  the  dissentions  among  the 
English  barons,  who  had  been  restored  to  their  estates,  en- 
couraged the  friends  of  David.  A  new  gaardian  or  regent 
was  appointed,  the  cause  of  independence  again  triumphed, 
and  Baliol  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  lands  which 
he  had  ceded  to  Edward.     But  it  would  weary  the  patience 

*  Compire  tlie  documents  b  Rymer  (ir.  564—^68}  \^ith  the  ray  dr- 
cumttantud  account  of  the  siege  in  the  extract  from  the  Sotla  Chronica^ 
published  by  lord  Hailes,  ii.  316. 

t  Knyght.  2563,  2564.    Ford.  xiiL  27,  28.    Heming.  ii.  275,  276. 

#  Rym.  iY.  590.  614. 
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of  the  reader  ^o  pursue  his  history  to  a  greater  length.  For 
several  years  he  contrived  to  struggle  against  the  obstinacy  of 
his  opponents,  and  the  perfidy  of  his  followers.  As  long  as 
he  was  supported  by  the  king  of  England^  he  .rose  victorious 
from  every  disaster:  but  from  the  moment  that  Edward  de- 
termined to  claini  the  crown  of  France,  the  war  was  suflbred  to 
languish:  fortress  after  fortress  surrendered  to  the  adherents 
of  David:  that  prince  at  length  ventured  to  revisit  his  king- 
dom: and  Baliol,  instead  of  wielding  the  scepttt  of  Scotlana^ 
was  employed  in  protecting  from  insult  the  norlihern  counties 
of  England.* 

To  understand  the  line  of  policy  pursued  by 
Edward  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign,  we 
Biust  revert  to  the  succession  of  the  French  mo- 
narchs.  Philip  IV.,  surnamed  the  fair,  died  in 
1314^  and  left  three  sons,  Louis,  Philip,  and  Charles,  who  all, 
in  the  stiort  space  of  fourteen  years^  successively  came  to  the 
throne,  and  all  died  without  male  issue.  At  the  decease  of 
Charles  IV.,  the  youngest  brother,  it  was  necessary  to  seek 
for  the  true  heir  among  the  descendants  of  their  predecessors: 
•nd  twocomj^titors  appeared,  Edward  of  England,  and  Philip 
of  Vak)is,the  former  as  grandson  of  Philip  ly.  by  his  daughter 
Isafcelia,  the  latter  as  grandson  to  the  father  of  that  monarch,  Phi- 
lip III.  by  his  son  Charles  de  Valois.  t    It  had  indeed  been  de- 

*  David  with  his  consort  landed  at  Inverbervie,  4th  March,  1331.  Those 
vho  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Scottish  transactions  of  this  period,  may 
^nd  a  satisfactory  account  in  the  Annals  of  Scotland,  by  lord  Hailes,  ii.  160 
—213. 

*  f  Their  descent  will  perhaps  be  better  nndentood  from  the  foUowiiig 
table:*- 

PaiLir  IIL  the  Hardy* 
+ 1285.  i 

■■■l»ll  Mil*  ■  I 


iifip  IV. 


fc   « I 


Philip  IV.  the  F»r. 
+ 1314. 


/ 


Lioois  X.  or  Hutin. 
1316.  I 

Joan, 
Queen  of  Navarre. 


T 


Charles  de 

Philip  de  Valoii^ 
competitor. 


Philip  V.  the  Long. 

1322.      I 

'Four  daughters. 


Gtiaries  IV.  the  Fair. 
1328.  .   I 
Two  daughters. 
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Edward  III.  competitor. 

Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  Edward,  to  prove  his  claim,  was  obliged  to  main, 
tain  three  principles;  1.  That  females  were  excluded  from  the  crown  of 
France,  otherwise  Jane,  the  daughter  of  Louis  X.,  ouglit  to  have  succeeded 
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eided  at  the  death  of  Louis,  in  1316,  who  1^  a  dau^ter, 
Jane,  that  females  tvere  by  the  fundamental  law  of  the  king- 
dom excluded  from  the  French  throne:  but  Edward  wai 
taught  to  contend  that,  though  liis  mother's  sex  might  l>e  a 
disqualification  as  far  as  personally  regarded  herself^  it  could 
be  no  bar  to  the  succession  of  her  son:  while  Philip  on  the 
contrary  maintained  that  a  mother  could  not  transmit.to  her 
issue  any  right,  of  which  she  was  never  in  possession  herselC 
This  important  cause  was  brought  before  the  twelve  peers 
and  the  barons  of  France.  They  unanimously  set  aside  the 
pretensions  of  Edward:  Philip  mounted  the  throne;  and  the 
king  of  England  was  summoned  to  do  homage  fb  the  new 
sovereign  for  his  dutchy  of  Guienne. 

The  jealousy  which  these  rival  claims  had  ex- 
His  disMn-  cited,  was  never  extinguished:  and  each  prince 
Philip  of  ^^^'  ^^  pretended  to  have,  many  causes  of  com- 
Valots.  plaint  against  the  other.     Philip  kept  possession 

of  several  fortresses  in  Guienne,  claimed  hy  the 
king  of  England:  and  Edward  when  after  much  tergiversa- 
tion he  consented  to  do  homage,  did  it  in  general  terms, 
omitting  the  liege  promise  of  faith  and  loyalty.*  In  1331  a 
partial  adjustment  of  their  differences  took f  lace:  Philip  re* 
stored  certain  castles  to  Edward:  and  Edward  by  a  public 
instrument  acknowledged  that  the  homage  for  Guienne  ought 
not  to  have  been  general  but  liege.t  The  other  subjects  of 
contention  were  referred  to  the  award  of  arbitrators :  and  a 
confident  hope  was  entertained  that  peace  would  be  preserv- 
ed, when  the  opposite  interest  which  each  felt  in  the  afiairs 
of  Scotland,  awakened  their  former  jealousy,  and  hurried 
them  into  hostilities. 

It  had  long  been  the  policy  of  the  French  crown  to  mjp' 
port  the  Scottish  kin^  against  the  superior  power  of  England. 
When  David  was  driven  from  his  throne,  Philip  took  him 
under  his  protection,  gave  him  an  asylum  in  his  dominions, 

to  that  crown  as  weU  as  to  the  crown  of  Navarre:  3.  Tlmt  the  male  issae 
of  such  females  was  not  excluded,  otherwise  he  could  have  had  no  right 
hjmself:  and  3.  That  such  male  issue,  to  inherit  the  crown,  must  have 
been  bom  during  the  lifetime  of  the  grandfather:  otherwise  the  grandsons 
of  Philip  y.  and  Charles  IV.  would  have  had  a  better  title  than  Edward. 

•  Rym.iv.390. 

f  Rym.  477.  To  prevent  future  disputes,  it  was  agreed  that  the  cere- 
mony should  be  performed  in  the  following  manner.  The  king  of  Eng- 
land sliall  put  his  hands  between  those  of  the  king  of  France:  and  Ae  offi- 
cer of  the  court  shall  say  to  him.  Sir,  you  become  the  liege  man  of  the 
king  of  France,  my  lord  here  present,  as  duke  of  Guienne  and  peer  of 
France,  and  promise  to  bear  him  faith  and  loyalty.  Say  voire  or  yes.  And 
the  said  kin|j^  and  duke  shall  say,  voire.    Id.  39 1. 
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ftnd  repeatedly  aided  his  partisans  with  money  and  ahipa. 
£dward  beheld  this  conduct  with  displeasure,  and  laboured, 
but  in  yajn,  to  detach  the  French  monarch  from  the  cause  ef 
the  orphan.  He  suggested  to  him  different  intermarriages 
between  their  children,  proposed  to  pay  him  a  considerable 
sum  in  return  for  the  restoration  of  his  fortresses,  and  offered 
to  acQompany  him  in  a  crusade  to  the  holy  land.*  But  the 
jealousy  of  Philip  was  not  to  be  laid  asleep :  every  advance 
was  eluded  or  rejected:  and  continued  irritation  induced  the 
king  to  turn  his  arms  from  Scotland  against  France,  and  to 
revive  his  former  claim  to  the  French  crown,  which  by  doing 
homage  to  Philip  he  had  in  fact  long  ago  abandoned.  It 
might  flatter  the  vanity  of  Edward  as  a  bold,  but  the  event 
tbowed  that  it  was  an  injudicious,  measure.  Unincumbered 
with  a  continental  war,  he  was  perhaps  equal  to  the  conquest 
of  Scotland.  By  aiming  at  too  much,  he  ultimately  gained 
nothing. 

By  the^  public  the  king's  determination  was 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  a  stranger  and  an  ^^u^S^^jp 
outlaw,  whose  previous  conduct  had  brought  in-  Artois. 
delible  disgrace  on  his  character.  Robert  II. 
count  of  Artois,  had  two  children,  a  son  Philip,  and  a  daugh- 
ter Matilda.  Robert,  the  present  adviser  of  Edward,  was  the 
son  of  Philip :  but  his  father  had  died  before  the  grandfather; 
and  in  Artois  the  succession  did  not  follow  the  line  of  de« 
scent,  but  was  attached  to  proximity  of  blood.  Hence  it  hap* 
pened,  that«on  the  death  of  Robert  II.,  Matilda  obtained  the 
county  in  preference  to  her  nephew.  She  died  in  1318,  and 
Robert  immediately  seized  Artois  by  force:  but  was  soon 
expelled  by  Philip  V.  of  France,  who  claimed  it  in  right  of 
bis  wife,  the  daughter  of  Matilda.  Robert  acquiesced  :  but 
when  Philip  of  Valois,  whose  sister  he  had  married,  ascend- 
ed the  throne,  he  demanded  a  revision  of  the  judgment  which 
had  deprived  him  of  Artois.  His  petition  was  granted;  and 
during  the  process  he  laid  before  the  court  four  charters, 
which  he  pretended  had  been  purloined,  and  secreted  by  Ma* 
tilda,  but  which  on  examination  proved  to  be  forgeries.  The 
fabricators  of  these  instruments  were  condemned  and  execut- 
ed :  Robert  fled  to  Namur,  and  was  declared  an  outlaw.  The 
time  of  his  exile  was  employed  in  devising  schemes  of  re- 
venge: the  king  and  queen  of  France  became  the  principal 
objeits  of  his  hatred;  and  to  satisfy  it,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
spells  of  the  sorcerer,  and  the  dagger  of  the  assassin.     Driven 

*  Edward,  both  before  and  during  the  war,  published  these  oiTers  in  his 
own  justification.    Bym.  iv.  885.  v.  160. 
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from  Namur  he  came  to  England ;  where  he  insinuated  him- 
self into  the  confidence  of  Edward,  obtained  from  him  a 
yearly  pension  of  eight  hundred  pounds,  and  in  return  tau^t 
him  to  indulge  the  flattering  but  visionary  hope,  of  being 
able  to  tear  the  French  crown  from  the  brows  of  Philip,  and 
to  place  it  on  his  own  head.* 

To  carry  into  execution  the  mighty.designs 
The  kinip  ^hich  he  had  formed,  Edward  was  advised  to  so- 
laiielk  "^'  licit  the  aid  of  the  continental  princes  and  sov- 
ereigns. With  this  view  he  concluded  alliances 
with  Louis  of  Bavaria  emperor  of  Grermanv,  the  dukes  of 
Brabant  and  Gueldres,  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  the  mar- 
quess of  Juliers,  the  counts  of  Hainault  and  Namur,  and  other 
princes  of  inferior  consideration  and  power.  He  sought  out, 
and  retained  every  foreign  adventurer,  who  could  bring  a  few- 
men  at  arms  into  the  field;  and  condescended  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  Jacob  Von  Artaveldt,  the  celebrated  brewer  of 
Ghent,  who  bad  established  democratic  factions  in  all  the 
opulent  cities  of  Flanders,  and  with  their  aid  reigned  more 
absolutely  than  the  earl,  the  rightful  but  almost  nominal  sov- 
ereign. Neither  did  Philip  neglect  the  storm  which  he  saw^ 
gathering  around  him :  but  sought  to  fortify  himself  against 
it  by  the  aid  of  his  neighbours.  Among  his  allies  he  num* 
bered  the  kings  of  Navarre  and  Bohemia,  the  dukes  of  Bre- 
tagne,  Austria,  and  Lorraine,  the  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and 
most  of  the  petty  princes  of  Germany.  Thus  more  than  half 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  were  arrayed  against  each  other  : 
and  the  eyes  of  all  Christendom  were  directed  to  the  issue  of 
the  contest  t 

The  king,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  intend-* 
And  begins    ^j  expedition,  had  recourse  to  subsidies,  tallages^ 

^  ^"^^*         and  forced  loans:  he  pawned  his  jewels  and  crown  : 
he  seized  for  his  present  use  the  tin  and  wool  of  the  year:  and 
yet  he  had  the  address  to  make  the  war  popular  with  the  na- 
tion^ or  at  least  witli  its  representatives.     The  commons  pe- 
titioned him  to  pursue  his  right :  the  lords  gave 

j^  1^1*5       ^^^^  consent,}:  and  in  the  summer  of  1338  he 

^  sailed  with  a  numerous  fleet  from  Orewell  to 

Antwerp.     To  his  disappointment  he  soon  learned  that  it  was 

more  easy  to  purchase  the  promises,  than  the  co-operation,  of 

his  allies.    Though  he  granted  commercial  indulgences  to  the 

*  See  a  memoir  by  Mons.  del  Averdy,  in  the  account  of  MSS.  in  the 
lib»ry  of  the  king  of  France,  ii.  337.     Froissart,  i.  27.     Rym.  v.  19. 

f  Froissart,  c.  27,  ^8.     Kym.  iv.  v.  passim. 

i  He  says  he  undertook  the  war  a«.sensu  procerum,  ct  ad  instantiara  eom- 
munitatis,  v.  3. 
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towns  of  Brabant  and  Flanders,  thoueh  he  scattered  with  a 
lavish  hand  the  treasures  which  he  had  Drought  with  him  from 
England,  every  attempt  to  draw  them  into  the  field  was  fruit- 
less: and  he  was  compelled  to  satisfy  himself  with  their  re- 
spective engagements  to  join  him  the  next  year  in  the  month 
of  July,  and  to  open  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Cambray. 
£yeD  this  cost  him  a  journey  to  Coblentz,  where 
the  Mnperor,  by  investing  him  with  the  title  of         ^^'  ^' 
vicar  or  deputy,  gave  him  authority  to  receive  the  homage, 
and  to  command  the  services,  of  the  princes  belonging  to  the 
empire.**^    In  the  spring  he  summoned  his  allies 
to  assemble  at  the  appointed  time:  and  about  the       c^^^t^ 
middle  of  September  he  was  able  to  lead  an  army         ^^' 
of  fifteen  thousand  men  at  arms  to  the  walls  of  Cambray,  which 
-with  its  territory  was  comprehended  within  the  ancient  limits 
of  the  empire.     Here  he  spent  four  days  in  laying  waste  the 
country:  but  as  soon  as  he  had  crossed  the  bor- 
ders of  France,  the  counts  of  Namur  and  Hainault        ^^' 
fell  back,  on  the  pretext  that  his  authority  as  imperial  vicar 
expired  the  moment  he>entered  a  foreign  territory.     He  dis- 
missed them  with  thanks  for  their  past  services,  and  continued 
his  march,  ravaging  the  country,  and  burning  the  villages  for 
the  breadth  of  twelve  leagues,  from  Bapaume  to  Peronne  and 
St  Qaintin.    Here,  however,  the  rest  of  his  allies 
refused  to  advance.    Why,  they-  asked,  should  ^ 

they  leave  the  frontiers  of  Hainault,  whence  they  drew  all 
their  supplies?  Let  Philip  come  and  seek  them,  since  he  had 
ao  often  sworn  that  the  king  of  England  should  never  possess 
two  feet  of  land,  nor  spend  a  whole  day  within  the  borders  of 
France.t  Edward  reluctantly  yielded  to  their  advice,  and 
directed  his  march  towards  the  Ardennes,  when  letters  were 
received  from  different  persons  in  the  French  army,  offering 
on  the  part  of  Philip  to  fight  on  the  following  Thursday,  if 
the  king  would  choose  a  field  of  battle  in  an  open  plain,  with- 
out wood,  water,  or  morass.  He  therefore  recalled  his  de- 
tachments, which  had  spread  devastation  to  the  gates  of  Laon, 
and  waited  for  the  enemy  at  the  village  of  La  Flamengrie* 
On  the  Friday  evening  it  was  ascertained,  from 
the  information  of  the  prisoners,  that  Philip  was 

*  It  appears  from  Rymer,  that  he  was  at  Coblentz  till  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember. Rym.  V.  81 .  Wakingfaam  tells  us  that  the  emperor  was  displeased* 
because  Edward  did  not,  like  other  princes,  ofter  to  kiss  his  imperial  feet: 
but  was  answered,  that  being  an  anointed  king,  he  was  exempt  from  that 
ceremony.     Wals.  146. 

f  Phelip  de  Valoys  avoit  jurez  que  nout  ne  ferrous  jammea  demeore  une 
jour  od  nre  host  en  Frauncc,  quil  ne  noui  durroit  bataille.     Avesb.  47. 
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arrived  at  Vironfosse,  about  five  miles  distant,  and  intended 
to  fight  the  next  day.  In  the  morning  Eldward  marshalled  his 
forces  on  foot  in  three  divisions,  with  the  English  archers  and 
Welsh  lancers  before  the  men  at  arms;  and,  mounting  a  pal- 
frey, rode  from  banner  to  banner,  recommending  to  the  cour- 
age of  the  troops  the  preservation  of  his  honour.  Philip  had 
arrayed  in  similar  order  his  more  numerous  forces :  but  his 
ardour  for  battle  was  checked  by  the  cooler  policy  of  his 
council,  who  represented  that  the  king  of  England  dared  only 
ereep  along  the  borders,  that  such  another  expedition  must  be 
his  ruin,  and  that  it  was  folly  to  stake  a  crown  on  the  uncer- 
tain issue  of  a  battle,  when  the  best  advantages  of  victory 
misht  be  secured  without  any  risk.  The  English,  full  of  hope 
and  courage,  impatiently  waited  the  approach  of  the  enemy: 
in  the  evening  their  scouts  reported  that  the  French  were  em- 
ployed in  felling  trees,  opening  ditches,  and  fortifying  their 
camp.  The  kine  repaired  for  the  night  to  Avesnes,  and  sent 
word  to  Philip  mat  he  would  expect  him  another  day :  but 
learning  that  the  enemy  had  marched  back  into  the  interior, 
he  assembled  his  allies,  thanked  them  for  their  ex- 
NoY.l  •  ertions,  and  disbanded  his  army.  Such  was  the 
issue  of  this  formidable  expedition,  in  which  Edward  had 
uselessly  expended  the  immense  treasure  which  he  had  drawn 
from  England,  and  had  moreover  involved  himself  in  debt  to 
the  enormous  amount  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds."* 

From  the  moment  that  the  real  object  of  the 
"^  r^  ^^^^  ^^  England  was  disclosed,  the  pope  Bene- 
to  p^e.^  ^^^^  ^^''  ^^^  ^^^^  earnestly  laboured  to  prevent 
the  effusion  of  blood.  With  this  view  he  had  re- 
peatedly despatched  legates  to  the  contending  monarchs,  and 
at  last  had  offered  as  their  common  father  to  take  on  himself 
the  office  of  arbitrator,  and  to  weigh  with  an  impartial  hand 
their  respective  pretensions.  But  when  he  learned  that  Ed- 
ward had  sought  the  friendship  of  the  emperor  Louis,  and  had 
accepted  from  him  the  title  of  vicar  of  the  empire,  he  wrote 
a  long  and  expostulatory  letter,  reminding  the  king  that  Louis 
had  never  been  acknowledged  as  emperor  by  the  apostolic 
see:  that  he  had  raised  up  an  antipope,  and  endeavoured  to 
plunge  the  Christian  world  into  schism:  that  he  had  been  ex- 
communicated by  the  last  pontiff;  and  that  a  similar  sentence 
had  been  fulminated  against  his  abettors.  But  the  king  was 
immoveably  fixed  in  his  purpose:  he  evaded  the  offers  and  re- 
proaches of  the  pontiff  by  declaring  that  it  was  his  earnest 

*  See  the  kittg*s  letter  in  Aresbiuy,  4f — 49,    Heminr.  309.    Knrelitoav 
2573.    FroiaMirt,c.39,40,41. 
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wish  to  reconcile  Louis  with  the  church,  and  that  he  waarea* 
dy  to  accede  to  any  honburable  terms,  which  Philip  or  Bene* 
diet  might  propose:*  and  immediately  afterwards,  at  the  soli- 
citation of  Artaveldt,  publicly  assumed  thf  title  of  king  of  ' 
France,  and  quartered  m  his  arms  the  French  lilies  with  the 
English  Uons.  In  two  proclamations  issued  at  Ghent,  and 
circulated  through  the  Low  Countries  and  the  neighbouring 
provinces,  he  set  forth  his  undoubted  right  to  the  French 
crown,  of  which,  by  reason  of  his  tender  age  and  ignorSoice 
of  law,  he  had  been  deprived  by  the  insatiable  ambition  of  the 
lord  Philip  de  Valois;  enumerated  all  the  injuries  which  he 
had  received  from  that  prince  by  the  invasion  of  his  rights  in 
Guienne,  the  support  of  his  rebellious  subjects  in  Scotland^ 
and  the  depredations  committed  on  the  English  commerce  at 
sea;  and  concluded  with  a  declaration  that  he  now  revoked 
his  former  homage  and  his  recognition  of  Philip,  and  took 
upon  himself,  what  was  his  own  hereditary  right,  the  dignity 
of  king,  and  the  government  of  the  kingdom  of  France.! 

This  new  measure  drew  from  the  pontiff  a  sensible  and  af- 
fectionate reproof.  He  wrote  to  Edward  that  his  own  ambi- 
tion, and  the  interested  advice  of  hb  allies,  were  leading  him 
into  difficulties  and  disgrace:  that  it  was  madness  for  a  stran- 
*  ger  to  rely  on  the  fidelity  of  the  men  of  Flanders,  who  had 
always  been  noted  for  disloyalty  to  their  native  princes:  that 
he  had  acted  precipitately  at  the  best  in  proclaiming  himself 
king  of  France,  before  he  was  in  possession  of  any  part  of  that 
kingdom:  that,  unless  the  heirs  of  females  were  capable  by 
law  of  inheriting  the  crown,  he  could  have  no  pretensions; 
and  if  they  were,  there  existed  persons  still  living,  the  issue 
of  the  daughters  of  his  uncles,  who  had  a  nearer,  and  therefore 
a  better  claim:  that  by  doing  homage  to  Philip  de  Valois  he 
had  acknowledged  the  title  of  that  prince,  and  by  assuming  it 
himself  would  irritate  all  the  natives  of  France:  that  to  wrest 
the  sceptre  from  his  rival  by  force  was,  in  the  estimation  of 
every  indifferent  judge,  an  impracticable  attempt:  and  that 
the  event  would  convince  him  of  the  perfidy  of  his  allies, 
who,  when  they  had  once  exhausted  his  treasures,  would  leave 
him  to  make  the  best  terms  he  could  with  an  exasperated  and 
powerful  adversary.} 

But  no  arguments  could  convince  the  ambition     sdwiid 
of  Edward.     To  raise  money  for  the  payment  of    gunflario 
his  debts  and  the  expenses  of  another  campaign,  he    tory  by  1 
determined  to  revisit  England,'  and  left  his  queen       ^^^* 

«  Bym.  IT.  826.  v.  dS.  128.  146.  156. 

t  Rjm.  V.  158--163.  ^  Id.  T.  17» 
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at  Ghent  as  a  hostage  for  his  speedy  return.  From  hisi  par- 
liament he  obtKned  an  unprecedented  supply/ and  wit  pre- 
paring to  fulfil  his  engagement,  when  advice  was  brou^^t  that 
Philip,  to  intercept  him  on  his  passage,  had  assembled  with 
the  aid  of  the  Grenoese  and  Normans  a  powerful  fleet  in  the 
harbouf  of  Sluys.  The  king  immediately  collected  eveiy 
vessel  ia  the  southern  ports,  and  declared  his  intention  to  seek 
and  fight  the  enemy.  The  opposition  and  entreaties  of  his 
council  were  despised,  <^  You  are  all,'^  he  exclaimed,  ''in  a 
J  2±  conspiracy  against  me.  I  shall  go:  those  who 
are  afraid,  may  stay  at  home."  He  sailed  with 
a  gallant  fleet  from  Orewell,  and  the  next  evening,  off  Blan- 
kenberg,  discovered  across  a  neck  of  knd  the  forest  of  masts 
which  occupied  the  harbour.  Three  knights  were  landed, 
who  reported  at  their  return,  that  they  had  reckoned  nineteen 
sail  of  unusual  dimensions,  two  hundred  ships  of  war,  and  a 
still  greater  number  of  smaller  vessels.  During  the  night  the 
June  24  enemy  moved  from  their  anchorage,  and  at  sun- 

rise were  discovered  in  four  lines  moored  across 
the  passage.  Their  ships  carried  turrets  provided  with  stones 
on  their  mast  heads,  and  were  fastened  to  each  other  with 
chains  of  iron.  Edward  placed  the  strongest  of  his  ships  in 
front,  so  that  every  vessel  carrying  a  body  of  men  at  arms 
was  accompanied  with  two  sail  manned  with  archers:  while 
the  noble  ladies,  who,  to  the  number  of  fifty,  had  come  to  at- 
tend on  queen  Philippa,  were  intrusted  to  the  protection  of  a 
strong  guard  behind  the  reserve.  At  first  the  king  pat  out 
to  sea:  a  movement  which  impressed  the  enemy  with  a  notion 
that  he  declined  an  engagement:  but  his  object  was  to  avoid 
the  sun,  which  shone  full  in  his  eyes;  and  soon  afterwards, 
having  the  wind  and  tide  in  his  favour,  he  bore  doWn  on  the 
first  line  of  the  French.  Each  commander  selected  his  oppo- 
nent, and  met  with  a  gallant  resistance:  but  the  discharge  of 
the  archers  gradually  cleared  the  decks  of  the  enemy:  the 
men  at  arms  immediately  boarded:  every  ship  in  the  first  di- 
vision was  captured;  and  the  banner  of  England  waved  tri- 
umphantly over  the  colours  of  France. 

At  this  important  moment  arrived  the  lord  Morley  with  a 
fleet  from  the  northern  counties;  and  the  victors  with  their 
friends  proceeded  to  attack  the  three  remaining  divisions. 
But  a  panic  struck  the  second  and  third  lines  of  (he  enemy: 
the  men  leaped  from  their  ships,  which  they  could  not  disen- 
gage, into  their  boats:  and  more  than  two  thousand  are  said 
to  have  perished  in  the  waves.  The  fourth  liaerenmin^d, 
consisting  of  sixty  large  vessels,  reinforced  h^  the  brtvest  of 
those  who  Rad  escaped  from  the  captured  ships.  This,  thoW|^ 
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the  victory  was  already  wod,  opposed  an  obstinate  resistance 
to  the  conquerors;  alid  by  .prolonging  the  contest  till  mid- 
night afforded  to  a  few  stragglers  the  opportunity  of  escaping 
in  the  dark.  With  the  exception  of  these  th^  whole  fleet  re« 
mained  in*  the  bands  of  tbe  English.  Edi^ard  is  said  tp  have 
lost  two  ships,  which  were  sunk,  and  about  four  thousand 
men:  the  slain  and  drowned  of  the  enemy  amounted  to  seven 
times  that  number.*  History  hardly  presents  an  instance  of 
a  naval  victory  more  complete  or  more  siuigoinary.  The 
French  ministers  dared  not  acquaint  Philij^  witik  the  disaster: 
it  was  first  hinted  to  him  by  his  buffooA.t 

Crowned  with  the  laurels  of  victory  Edward       ^^^  ^^ 
landed  the  next  morning,  repaired  to  the  church       in  hlsat- 
of  Ardembburg  to  return  thanks  to  the  Almighty,       tempt  on 
and  hastened  to  visit  his  royal  consort  at  Ghent.        Joumay. 
The  report  of  his  arrival  soon  crowded  his  coturt  with  the 
principal  of  his  allies,  and  the  treasures  which  he  brought  with 
him  gave  such  activity  to  their  ex^tions,  that  in  a  short  time 
he  marched  at  thp  head  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  to  un- 
dertake at  the  same  time  the  two  sieges  of  Tournay  and  St. 
Omer.^    Yet  these  mighty  preparations,  which  astonished  all 
Europe,  after  a  few  weeks  ended  in  nothing.     The  force 
which,  under  Robert  of  Artois,  advanced  towards  St.  Omer, 
was  dispersed  before  it  reached  its  destihation.    A  detach- 
ment had  been  surprised  in  the  little  town  of  Arques:   Some 
of  the  fugitives  about  midnight  reached  the  camp  in  the  vale 
of  Cassel:  a  causeless  alarm  was  raised  and  propagated  Witk 
rapidity,  and  sixty  thousand  men  fled  in  every  direction, 
leaving  behind  them  their  baggage,  their  arms,  and  their  ge- 
neraK§    Edward  himself  surrounded  Tournay  with  a  numer- 
ous forcer  but  it  was  resolutely  defended  by  a  garrison  con- 
sisting of  thirty  thousand  select  men.     From  his       j  i^  26 
camp  he  wrote,  in  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry,  a         ^v     • 
challenge  to  Philip  de  Valois,  proposing  to  him  to  fightsingly, 
body  to  body,  or  to  leave  the  decision  of  their  quarrel  to  one 
hundred  combatants  on  each  side,  or  to  appoint  a       juiy  30 
day  when  they  should  engage  with  all  their  forces. 
The  king  of  France  replied,  that  it  was  not  for  him  to  answer 
letters  addressed  to  Philip  de  Valois:  but  he  would  observe 

*  For  this  battle,  see  Troiaiut,  c.  49.  ATCttbuff,  55.  59.  Heming.  330, 
^1.    Knyght2577.    R7mer,v.l95. 

f  Th«  bufToon  called  the  BnglUh  cowwrdsi  snd  when  the  king  aaked 
the  reason,  replied  that  thej  had  not  the  coura|^  to  leap  into  tbo  sea  like 
the  French  umi  Normans.    Wals.  148. 

i  S^  tkii  lettw  to  hifl  parliamoat,  Sym.  r.  \9T. 

§  FroiSMTt,  c.  61.  "^ 
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that  Edward^  in  violation  of  hid  homage  and  fealty,  had  a 
cond  time  entered  the  French  territory^  and  that  his  sovereign 
lord  would  drive  him  out  of  it  again  whenever  he  sbaald 
think  proper.*  Philip-  had  resolved  to  pursue  the  same  poll- 
cy,  which  had  proved  so  useful  the  last  year,  tq  exhaust  the 
finances  of  his  rival  without  allowing  him  an  opportunity  of 
gaining  any  decided  advantage.  From  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bouvines,  at  the  short  distance  of  three  leagues,  he  watched, 
but  did  not  interrupt  the  operations  of  the  besiegers.  The 
garrison  had  turned  every  useless  mouth  out  of  the  city;  yet 
at  the  expiration  of  some  weeks  the  horrors  of  famine  were 
severely  felt,  an(l  the  fall  of  the  place  was  confidently  antici- 
pated, unless  it  should  be  relieved  by  the  result  of  a  battle. 
At  this  crisis  Jane  of  Hainault,  the  sister  to  the  king  of  France, 
and  mother  to  the  queen  of  England^  left  the  convent  in  which 
she  had  resided  since  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  on  her 
knees  besought  Edward  to  consent  to  an  accommodation. t 
Nothing  could  be  more  repugnant  to  his  wishes 
And  con-        ^p  interests.     But  the  predictions  of  the  pontiff 

eludes  an  ,  i.      u  -c^j       tj-     * 

armistice.        "®^  began  to  be  verified.     His  treasures  were 
exhausted:    his  allies  refused  to  fight  without 
money:  and  he  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  an  armistice  for  nine 
^     ar  months,  in  which  the  Scots  were  included,  and 

^*     '  which  before  its  expiration  was  prolonged  ,  for 

another  year.^  A  hope  was  cherished,  that  in  the  interval 
might  be  laid  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  peace :  but,  though 
^e  pope  employed  all  .the  influence  which  he  possessed,  no- 
thing could  subdue  the  obstinacy  of  the  two  monarchs.  Ed- 
ward, indeed,  was  induced  to  waive  his  other  claims,  provid- 
ed he  might  enjoy  not  only  the  possession  but  also  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Guienne:  but  the  pride  of  Philip  refused  to  treat 
on  any  conditions,  till  his  rival  had  erased  from  his  arms  the 
lilies,  and  formally  renounced  the  title  of  king  of  France. 

Edward  retired  in  sullen  discontent  from  the 
"^^rnT^  d  ^^^'^  ^^  Cambray.  By  the  most  urgent  mes- 
prosecutes  sages  he  required  money  from  England:  but  the 
his  mini-  exchequer  was  unable  to  satisfy  his  demands;  and 
sters.  the  clamours  of  his  allies,  who  required  the  dis- 

charge of  their  arrears,  compelled  him  to  borrow 
of  usurers  at  exorbitant  interest  §  Some  of  his  courtiers  im- 
proved the  opportunity  to  instil  into  his  mind  suspicions  of 

•  Rym.  V.  198—200^  f  Froiwart,  c.  63.  Avesb.  64. 

i  Ryra.  v.  205— 209.  281.  His  excuse  to  the  emperor  is  that  he  was 
compellod  by  his  allies.  Opotniit  nos  eonun  sequi  consUiay  qui  nobis 
comitivaAn  et  auxilium  tunc  fecerunt.    Id.  264. 

^  Bym.  V.  2f6. 
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the  fidelity  of  his  ministers:  and  suddenly,  without  any  pre- 
vious notice,  leaving  the  earl  of  Derby  and  olhei!  noblemen 
in  pledge  with  his  creditors,*  he  sailed  in  stormy      ^^  r^^ 
weather  from  a  port  in  Zealand,  stole  unperceiv- 
ed  up  the  Thames,  landed  about  midnight  at  the  Tower,  and 
the  next  morning  displaced  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  and 
master  of  the  rolls,  confined  three  of  the  judges,  and  ordered 
the  arrest  of  most  of  the  officers  employed  in  the  collection 
of  the  revenue.     But  the  man  whom  he  princi- 
pally wished  to  secure,  archbishop  Stratford,  pre-    ^^^ 
flldent  of  the  couneil,< escaped  to  Canterbury,  and     stiatfordT 
set  his  enemies  at  defiance.     When  he  was  suin* 
moned  to  appear  bbfore  the  king,  he  appealed  in  his  own  fa- 
vour, and  in  favour  of  his  colleagues,  to  the  provisions  of  the 
great  charter,  renewed  the  ancient  excommunication  against 
those  who  should  violate  the  liberties  of  Englishmen,  and  re- 
fQsed  to  answer  before  any  other  judges  than  his  peers  as- 
sembled  in  parliament     Edward,  afraid  in  his  |>resent  cir- 
cumstances to  proceed  to  extremities,  condescended  to  enter 
into  a  personal  controversy  with  the  primate;  and 
ordered  a  proclamation  to  be  read  in  all  churches       ^eb^io 
accusing  Stratford  of  having  intercepted  the  sup- 
plies granted  to  the  king,  and  either  appropriated  them  to 
himself,  or  diverted  them  into  difierent-channels.t      »  u  g^ 
To  this  proclamation  the  archbishop  opposed  a        ^  *     • 
circular  letter,  in  which  he  victoriously  refuted  the  charge 
by  showing,  it  was  impossible  to  collect  the  taxes  >for  the 
whole  year  while  the  king  was  lying  before  Cambray;  and 
that,  if  they  had  been .  collected,  they  were  already  mort- 
gaged for  the  payment  of  the  debts  contracted  in 
3ie  preceding  year.J    The  sequel  of  the  quarrfel     The  rights 
18  interesting,*  aa  it  involves  a  question  respecting    peerage. 
the  privileges  of  the  peerage.     When  the  parlia-       Aprinis. 
ment  assembled,  the  archbishop  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons, but  was  stopped  at  the  entrance  of  the  hall,  and  hur- 
ried into  the  court  of  exchequer  to  hear  an  information  which 
had  been. lodged  against  him  by  the  king's  order.     On  the 
following  days  he  repeatedly  attempted  to  enter,  and  was  re- 
peatedly excluded,  with  the  bishops  of  Chichester  and  Litch- 
field, the  late  chancellor  and  treasurer.    He  protested  against 
the  injury^  which  was  thus  offered  to  the  first  peer  in  the 

•  Id.  V.  277.  ^  t  Ry"»-  225—228. 

t  Ang.  Sac.  1.27—^6.  ^The  king  replied:  but  the  violence  of  hie  answer 
proves  uiat  he  could  not  refute  the  iirimate.  See  it  in  Uymefy  240.  Ang. 
Sac.  i.  36.     And  the  whole  correspondence  in  Hemingfonl,  326-^352. 
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realm:  the  other  lords  considered  it  a  violation  of  their  privi- 
leges;  and  their  opposition  compelled  the  king  to  adjourn  the 

parliameotfrom  day  today.  At  length  he  allowed 

^  the  primate  to  take  his  seat;  but  immediately  left 

April  30.      ^^^  nouse,  and  employed  sir  John  Darcy  and  air 

William  Killesby  to  accuse  him  before  the  citi- 
zens of  London  and  the  house  of  commons.  But  the  lords 
were  not  to  be  diverted  from  their  purpose.  They  petitioned 
the  king  to  acknowledge,  that,  when  a  peer  was  impeached 

by  the  crown,  he  could  not  be  compelled  to 

^  '       plead  before  any  other  tribunal  than  the  high 

court  of  parliament:  and  when  Edward  objected  that  such  an 

acknowledgment  would  be  prgudicial  to  the  pub- 
^  '  lie  interests,  and  derogatory  from  the  rights  of 
the  crown,  they  requested  permission  to  refer  the  question 
to  a  committee  of  four  prelates,  four  earls,  and^four  barons. 
The  report  of  the  committee  was  unanimously  approved:  and 
an  address  was  voted  to  the  king,  in  which  it  was  stated  as 
an  undeniable  principle,  that  no  peer  could  be  arraigned,  or 
brought  to  judgment,  except  in  parliament,  and  by  his  peers. 
A  dou1}t,  they  ftbserved,  had  been  raised,  whether  a  peer, 
who  had  been  employed  in  the  great  offices  of  the  crown, 
'  might  not,  on  account  of  his  office,  be  called  before  some  oUier 
court  of  justice :  but  it  was  their  opinion  that,  even  in  such 
case,  he  ought  not  to  be  arraigned  at  the  prosecution  of  the 
king,  nor  lose  his  temporalties,  lands,  tenements,  goods,  or 
chattels,  nor  be  arrested,  imprisoned,  or  outlawed,  nor  plead, 
nor  receive  judgment,  except  in  full  parliament,  and  before 
his  peers.*  The  necessity  of  procuring  a  supply  induced 
Edward  to  acquiesce:  at  the  joint  prayer  of  the  lords  and  com- 
mons, he  received  Stratlcfrd  into  favour;  and  when  that  pre- 
late requested  that  he  might  be  treated  lis  a  peer,  and  diowed 
to  prove  his  innocence  *by  a  trial  in  parliament,  he  consented 
to  his  request,  on  condition  that  both  houses  should  previous- 
ly take^the  subject  of  supply  into  consideration.  A  com- 
mittee of  two  prelates  and  four  earls  was  appointed  to  receive 
the  answers  of  the  primate:  but  their  decision  was  deferred 
till  the  next  parliamentt 

*  ^hey  admitted,  hove  w,  that  if  a  peer  had  been  BherilT,  or  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  kln|^V  monies,  he  ought  to  account  for  them  at  &e  excheqirec 
in  person  or  by  attqrney<  and  alao  that  a  peer,  if  he  pleased,  might  plead 
bcforoanether  court:  but  without  any  nrejudico  to  the  rights  of  the  peer* 
age  as  far  as  regarded  others,  or  hicrfeeu  on  future  occaftons.  Rot.  Pari  ii. 
136, 127. 

t  Ibid.  12r.  131. 
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Such  had  been  the  urgency  of  the  king's  war- 
rants,  as  to  admit  of  no  delay;  and  the  lords,  cler-  f— *'!^** 
gy,  and  commons  embraced  the  opportunity  to  tion. 
require  the  redress  of  their  respective  grievances. 
All  their  petitions  were  cheerfully  granted,  embodied  in  the 
form  of  a  statute,  and  published  under  the  great  seal :  but  Ed- 
ward had  previously  signed  a  paper,  in  which  he  protested 
ftp^ainst  them  as  injurious  to  the  rights  of  his  crown,  and  d^ 
Glared  that  what  he  had  conceded  through  necessity,  he  would 
afterwards  revoke  at  his  own  convenience.  As  soon  as  he 
had  reaped  the  advantage  of  this  dissimulation,  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  avow  and  defend  it  In  a  circular  letter  to  the 
•herifis  of  the  counties,  he  stated  that  the  obstinacy  of  the 
parliament  had  threatened  the  most  serious  evils;  that  it  was 
his  duty,  in  such  circumstances,  to  dissemble :  that  he  had 
pretended  to  assent  to  their  petitions,  while  in  reality  he  pro- 
tested against  them;  and  therefore  he  did  now  by  his  own 
authority,  with  the  assent  of  his  council,  revoke  and  annul 
the  late  statute.*  It  was  necessary  that  the  other  orders  should 
acquiesce  till  the  next  parliament :  but  the  convocation  of  the 
clergy  had  already  been  summoned,  and  to  prevent  it  from 
empojnng  the  spiritual  arms  of  censure  and  excommunication 
in  defence  of  the  clerical  privileges,  Edward  wrote  to  the 
archbishop,  forbidding  him,  under  the  severest  penalties,  to 
undertake  the  defence  of  the  pretended  statute,  or  to  form  any 
resolution  in  contempt  of  the  royal  authority.!  Two  years 
elapsed  before  he  ventured  to  meet  his  parliament.  He  had 
then  the  address  to  prevail  on  both  houses  to  consent  to  the 
repeal,  on  condition  that  the  principal  of  their  requests  should 
be  granted;  and  at  the  same  time  ordered  the  process  against 
the  primate  <<  to  be  erased,  ^nd  quashed  as  contrary  to  reason 
and  truth. ''t 

The  failure  of  the  two  last  campaigns  might  have     j^^  y^g 

weaned  Edward  from  his  attachment  to  continen-    supporu 

tal  alliances.    But  he  was  destined  to  experience    ^^  new 

jB  more  cruel  mortification.     The  emperor,  who    J*^^ 

had  concluded  a  peace  with  France,  revoked  his  ^^' 

■  • 

*  DiMimuIayimiis  ucut  oportult,  et  dictum  pnetensum  statutum  ngillari 
pennUimui  ilia' vice.  Rym.  v.  282.  The  principal  articles  of  this  statate^ 
concerned  the  priTilege  of  the  peerage  mentioned  a]i>oye,  a  provision  that 
the  dierry  fihoiud  not  be  unduly  interrupted  in  thfeir  courts  by  the  civil  offi* 
ccn,  and  an  cn^er  that  aU  the  great  officers  of  the  crown  should  be  sworn 
to  obsenre  the  magna  charta)  that  at  tiie  commencement  of  each'parliament 
they  should  be  suspended  fihom  the  execution  of  their  duties  for  a  few  dayi^ 
and  during  that  interval  should  answer  ill  complaints  against  them  beroie 
the  house  of  lonhk    Sot.  Pari.  ii.  132, 133. 

t  Brad.  liL  App.  8^.  #  Rot  Pari.  tL  139^ 
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J  25  '  <^<>i"i^i^98ioh  of  imperial  vicac  :*  and  .the  princes 
of  (he  empire  declined  to  fight  any  longer  undo- 
the  king's  banner.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  these  eircun- 
stances  the  quarrel  between  the  two  erowns  might  have  been 
accommodated,  had  not  an  event  happened,  which  promised 
to  open  to  the  king  of  England  a  road  into  the  heart  of  France. 
John  III.  duke  of  Bretagne,  had.three  brothers,  Guy,  Peter, 
and  John  earl  of  Montfort.  Guy  and  Peter  died  before  him, 
but  Guy  had  left  a  daughter,  Jane,  who,  as  the  duke  had  no 
children,  was  considered  by  her  uncle  and  the  states  as  ap- 
parent heir  to  the  dutchy,  and  as  such  was  married  to  Charies 
de  Biois,  nephew  to  the  Jiing  of  France.t     But 

Apnl  30.       ^jj^^  j^^^  himself  died,  his  brother  Montfort 

claimed  the  succession,  seized  the  treasures  of  the  late  duke, 
obtained  possession  of  the  principal  fortresses,  and  crossing 
over  to  England,  did  homage,  it  was  said,  to  Edward  as  king 
of  France,  and  his  sovereigii4  The  cause,  how 
Sept  7.  ever,  was  carried  before  the  legitimate  tribunal, 
the  peers  of  France,  and  by  them  the  dukedom  was  adjudged 
to  Charles  de  Blois  in  right  of  his  wife.  The  king  of  France 
immediately  sent  a  strong  force  under  his  son  and  his  nephew 
into  Bretagne:  the  king  of  England  armed  in  aid  of  his  vas- 
sal. It  is  difficult  to  justify  the  conduct  of  Edward  on  thb 
occasiou:  for  if  he  admitted  the  claim  of  Montfort  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  Jane,  he  ought  also  to  have  admitted  Philip^s  right 
to  the  French  crown  to  the  exclusion  of  Isabella  and  he^ 
offspring.  Philip  was  more  consistent.  For  by  the  laws  of 
the  monarchy,  though  females  could  not  inherit  the  throne^ 
they  could  succeed  to  fiefs  equally  with  males. 
Heroism  ^^^  ^*''  began  to  the  advantage  of  Charles,  who 

of  the  by  treachery  or  surprjse  made  himself  master  of 

dutchess.        Nantes,  and  got  possession  of  tlie  person  of  his 
Oct.  rival.     But  the  interests  of  the  Montforts  were 

still  supported  by  the  couraee  and  perseverance 
of  his  wife,  Jane,  sister  to  the  earl  of  Flanders.  As  soon 
as  she  heard  of  the  captivity  of  her  hu^and,  she  presents 
ed  her  infant  son  to  the  citizens  and  garrison  of  Rennes,  and 
exhorted  them  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  child,  the  only  maM 
issue,  besides  his  father,  of  their  ancient  princes.  Affected  by 
her  tears,  beauty,  and  eloquence,  and  perhaps  still  more  by 
the  distribution  of  a  liberaJ  donative,  they  swore  to  live  and 
die  tn  her  service:  the  rising  enthusiasm  diffused  itself  through 

♦  Rym.  V.  262. 264.  f  D' Argentrc,  r.  1—6. 

^  Edward  mentions  nothing  more  tlum  (bedfis  et  amicitix  finnitatem. 
liym.  V.  280.  ^ 
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the  neighbouring  cities;  and  the  interests  of  Charles  appeared 
to  be  rather  prejudiced  than  advanced  by  the  captivity  of  his 
competitor.  During  the  winter  Jane  retired  to  the 
fortress  of  Hennebon,  sent  h^  son  for  greater  se-  j^lith 
curity  to  England,  and  earnestly  ^spli cited  suc- 
cours from  Edward.  In  the  spring  Charles  with  a  numerous 
army  invested  the  fortress,  and  the  heroine,  on  horseback^ 
and  in  armour,  directed  and  encouraged  the  garrison.  On 
one  occasion  during  an  assault  she  sallied  out  at  the  opposite 
eate,  set  the  camp  oi  the  besiegers  on  fire,  retired  to  the  neigh* 
Douring  castle  of  Aurai,  and  shortly  after  fought  her  way  back 
Into  Hennebon.  Still  no  succour  arrived:  the  garrison  was 
thioned  by  repeated  assaults,  ^d  enfeebled  by  famine:  and 
the  bishop  of  Leon  h&d  already  arranged  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation,  when  the  countess  from  the  highest  turret  of  the 
castle  espied  a  fleet  in  the  horizon,  and  exclaimed,  ^<  The 
English !  I  see  the  English  !'^  The  garrison  immediately  ran 
to  the  ramparts:  all  thoughts  of  a  surrender  were  banished: 
and  sir  Walter  Manny,  with  a  strong  body  of  troops,  who  had 
been  detained  forty  days  by  contrary  winds,  safely  arrived  in 
the  harbour.**^ 

The  force  under  Manny  raised  the  siege  of    gj^^^. 
Hennebon,  but  was  too  weak  to  venture  into  the    ceires  stto- 
field.    The  countess  sailed  to  England  herself,     counfrom 
returned  with  Robert  of  Artois  and  a  small  force     England. 
of  archers  and  men  at  arms,  and  beiueged  and  took         ^* 
the  city  of  Vannes,  Edward  followed  in  autumn  with  twelve 
thousand  men,  but  by  attempting;  too  much,  effected  nothing. 
He  divided  his  forces  into  three  divisions,  with 
which  at  the  same  time  he  pretended  to  invest        ^*'  *' 
Rennes,  Nantes,  and  Vannes,  which  had  lately  been  retaken 
by  Charles:  but  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Normandy,  .the 
eldest  son  of  Philip,  compelled  him  to  concentrate  and  in- 
trench his  forces.     The  French  did  the  same :  and  the  two 
armies  remained  for  several  weeks  during  the  depth  of  winter 
in  the  vicinity  of  each  other.t    At  this  juncture,  to  the  equal 
satisfaction  of  both  parties,  two  cardinals  arrived, 
charged  to.  mediate  a  peace  by  Clement  VL,  who      j^  ^g 
had  oeen  lately  rai^ea  to  the'  chair  of  St  Peter. 
A  truce  was  concluded  for  three  years  and  eight  months,  dur- 
ing which  a  negociation  for  peace  should  be  opened  before  the 
pontiff,  as  a  private  individual,  and  the  common  friend  of  the 
two  powers.^  One  of  the  conditions  stipulated  for  the  release 

•  FroiMwt,  c.  ro,  ri.  79.  t  Avcsb.  98  et  acq. 

i  Rym.  v,  357.  366.  The  parliament  assented  that  messengers  should  b« 
sent  to  the  pope,  par  monstrer  et  purposer  clcvanl  Ic  vint  pier  le  pape, 
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of  John  de  Montfort:  but  Philip  evaded  its  execution,  and  to 
the  complaint  of  the  pontiff  answered,  that  he  kept  him  in 
prison  not  for  any  public,  but  for  private  and  particular  rea- 
sons.   At  the  end  of  three  years  he  escaped  from  the  Loavre 

disguised  as  a  merchant,  arrived  safely  in  Eng- 
'  8eDt^6        liind,  and  retqrned  to  Bretagne  to  die  in  the  csstle 

of  Hennebon.   By  his  will  he  appointed  Edward 
guardian  to  his  son.* 

It  was  not  long  before  the  hope  of  an  accommodation,  which 
bad  been  so  fondly  cherished  by  the  pontiff,  was  entirely  ex- 
tinguished. Each  party  daily  violated  the  armistice,  and  the 
negociators,  instead  of  settling  the  conditions  of  peace,  were 
employed  in  discussing  compfeints  and  recriminations.  The 
two  nations  were  exasperated  by  mutual  injuries;  and  their 
sovereigns  sought  only  a  respite  to  jbreathe,  that  they  might 
renew  the  contest.  Preparations  for  war  were  made  on  both 
sides :  Edward  obtained  grants  of  wool  from  his  parliament: 
Philip  established  the  gabelle,  the  monopoly  of  salt  for  the 
benefit  of  the  crown,  which  was  so  long  considered  an  in- 
tolerable grievance  by  the  French.  These  modes  of  raising 
money  a£brded  them  opportunities  of  exercising  their  wit 
The  king  of  England  declared  that  his  adversary  now  reined 
by  salic  law :  and  the  king  of  France  retorted  by  denominat- 
ing Edward  "  the  wool-merchant "t 

Becoxn-  ^^  length  the  English  parliament  recommend- 

niencement     od  the  renewal  of  hostilities:]:  and  an  army  pro- 
of the  war.      ceeded  to  Guienne  under  the  command  of  the 

king's  cousin,,  the  earl  of  Derby,  who  was  reputed 
DerbyTn  ^      ^^  °^^^^  accomplished  nobleman,  as  well  as  one 
Guienne.        of  the  bravest  warriors  of  the  age.     He  landed  at 
1345.  Bayonne,  marched  to  Bourdeaux,  and  soon  recoV- 

June  6.  gj,gj  ^YiQ  greater  part  of  the  places  which  had  been 
conquered  by  the  enemy.  The  most  splendid  action  in  the 
campaign  was  fought  under  the  walls  of  Auberoche.  The 
pount  of  Lisle,  the  French  commander,  had  ordered  twelve 
thousand  men  to  assemble  secretly  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
immediately  invested  the  place.  With  four  engines  they 
threw  showers  of  stones  within  the  walls,  and  forced  the  gar- 
rison to  take  shelter  under  the  ground.    The  earl  of  Derby, 

» 

come  devant  meen  amy,  et  noun  pas  come  juge  ne  come  compromeasairi 
lea  droltz  nre  Seig^'  le  Roi  sur  sea  chalengea.    Rot  Pari.  ii.  136. 

•  Id.  T.  365.    Knyght  3585.     D'Argentr^,  t.  109. 

t  Contin.  Nangii  ad  ann.  1343.     Mezeisi,  155. 

%  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  147.  They  bef^ed  the  king  not  to  aufTer  himaelf  to  be 
deceiTedf  but  to  ftnisk  the  war  in  a  short  time,  either  by  battle  or  treaty. 
p.  148. 15t. 
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with  three  himdred  men  at  arms,  and  six  hundred  archers, 
advanced  through  bye-ways  to  its  relief:  at  supper  time  they 
burst  into  the  French  camp:  the  general  and  principal  officers 
were  killed  or  taken  at  table:  and  the  archers  with  their 
arrows  instantly  dispersed  every  small  body  of  the  enemy  as 
soon  as  it  was  formed.  But  the  intelligence  bad  now  reached 
the  other  half  of  the  besieging  army,  which  lay  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  place,  and  the  conquerors  had  still  to  contend 
against  an  enemy  six  times  their  number.  The  victory  was 
secured  by  the  garrison  from  the  castle,  who  in  the  heat  of 
the  contest  charged  the  rear  of  the  French.  Of  the  whole 
twelve  thousand  men,  very  few  escaped.  Nine  earls  and  vis- 
counts were  made  prisoners:  nor  was  there  a  man  at  arms 
among  the  English,  who  did  not  return  with  two  or  threo 
barons,  knights,  or  esquires,  as  his  share  of  the  captives."* 

The  earl  of  Derby,  having  obtained  a  rein- 
ibrcement  from  England,  pursued  his  victorious    Edward  in 
career ;  while  Edward  sailed  to  Sluys  to  meet  the     flinders. 
deputies  of  the  cities  of  Flanders.     His  object        1345, 
was  to  persuade  the  natives  to  withdraw  their      June  24. 
allegiance  froiri  earl  Louis,  their  sovereign,  and 
to  transfer  it  to  his  own  son,  prince  Edward.     The  majority 
of  the  deputies  openly  testified  their  disapprobation  of  the 
proposal:  Artaveldt  not  only  spoke  in  its  favour,  but  engaged 
to  procure  its  adoption  by  the  principal  cities. 
At  Bruges  and  Ypres  he  was  successful:  but  at    Artaveldt « 
Ghent  his  enemies  had  previously  exasperated    ^^^  ***  ' 
the  inhabitants  against  him :  he  met  with  no  civili-       >july  17. 
ties  as  he  rode  through  the  streets;  and  had  no 
sooner  entered  his  house,  than  it  was  surrounded  by  an  en- 
raged populace,  demanding  his  head.  -  The  doors  were  forced: 
Artaveldt  was  murdered:  and  Edward,  depriv-       s    t  30 
ed  of  his  chief  support,  returned  to  England.         ^^  ' 
Hither  the  Flemish  deputies  followed  him,  and  consoled  him 
for  the  loss  of  his  demagogue,  by  engaging  never  to  obey  their 
earl,  till  he  should  swear  fealty  to  the  king  of  England. 
Louis  lived  at  Ruremond  despoiled  ef  the  greatest  part  of 
his  territory:  but  he  remained  faithful  to  Philip,  declaring  that 
his  conscience  would  never  permit  him  to  acknowledge  Ed- 
ward for  the  king,  till  he  should  see  him  in  possession  of  the 
crown  of  Prance,  t 


•  Froias.  c.  105,  106.'  \  Troiis.  e.  U4. 
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The  unintdrrapted  suecesa  of  the  earl  of  Derby 
hadft^  had  proved  how  much  might  be  effected  by  Eng- 
Vormandj.     1*^^  valour,  when  its  exertions  were  not  checkm 

by  the  councils  of  interested  allies:  and  Edwaod 
having  collected  a  numerous  force;  consisting  solely  of  his 
own  subjects,  sailed  from  Soatiiampton,  with  the  intentioni 
as  he  gave  out,  of  invading  the  southern  provinces  of  France. 
But  whether  it  were  that  he  sought  to  deceive  the  enemy, 
or  that  during  the  voyage  he  was  dissuaded  by  Geofiry  de 

Harcourt,  a  French  refugee,  he  suddenly  at- 

^  t^red  his  eoo^,  and  anchored   in  the  road  of 

La  If  ague,  on  the  coast  of  Normandy.     Thfe  province  was 

defenceless:  while  the  fleet  burnt  all  the  ves^ls 
July  18.  jj^  ^Q  different  harbours,  the  army  in  three  divi- 
Julj  26.       sions  pillaged  the  country,  set  fire  to  the  villages, 

and  collected  prisoners:  Carenton,  St  Lo,  and 
Caen,  a  large  and  populous  city^  were  taken:  and  the  spoil, 
with  the  constable  of  France,  sixty  knights,  and  three  hun- 
dred of  the  wealthiest  citizens,  was  sent  to  the  fleet  and  carried 
to  England.*  Edward's  object  seems  to  have  been  to  draw 
from  Guienne  the  French  army  of  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  which  had  entered  that  province,  to  cross  the  Seine, 
march  through  Picardy  into  Artois,  join  his  Flemish  auxilia- 
ries, who,  to  the  number  of  forty  thousand,  had  passed  the 
French  frontiers,  and  then  lay  siege  to  the  important  town 
of  Calais.  But  on  his  arrival  at  Rouen,  he  found  the  bridge 
over  the  Seine  broken  down,  and  Philip  with  a  numerous 
force  on  the  opposite  bank.  From  this  moment  it  became  a 
eontest  of  skill  between  the  two  monarchs.  The  king  of 
England  was  impatient  to  pass  the  river,  and  bring  his  ad- 
versary to  a  battle  before  he  could  be  joined  by  his  reinforce- 
ments: the  king  of  France  sought  to  confine  the  English  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  till  he  could  overwhelm  them  by 

the  superiority  of  his  force.     Edward  proceeded 
Aug.  13.      along  the  river,  burning  the  villages,  and  plunder- 
ing the  towns  of  Vernon,  Mante,  and  Poissy ;  but 
^^^^         not  a  bridge  had  been  left  standing,  and  all  his 

motions  were  followed  and  watched  by  the  enemy 
from  the  opposite  bank.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  sent  his  light 
troops  to  insult  the  fauxbourgs  of  Paris:  that  he  reduced  to 
ashes  St.  Germain,  St.  Cloud,  and  Bourg  la  Reine:  that  some 
adventurers  passed  the  river  in  boats,  and  set  fire  to  Neuilly 
and  Boulogne.  Philip  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  pur- 
poses by  the  bravadoes  of  his  enemy,  or  the  murmurs  of  the 

*  Fvoiss.  e.  120 — 12Q,  and  the  official  account  in  AvesbuTy,  123, 
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Parisians.    From  this  situation,  which  daily  became  more 
dangerous,  the  English  were  delivered  by  a  successful  strata 

2 em.  Decamping  early  in  the  morning  from  Poissy,  Aey 
vaneed  with  expedition  towards  the  capital: 
but  as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  the  French  ^'?"***  ***• 
army  was  in  full  march  for  the  same  city,  they  ^^^  ^^ 
rapidly  retraced  their  steps,  cleared  the  opposite 
bank  with  the  aid  of  the  archers,  crossed  by  the  bridge  tvhich 
the  workmen  had  repaired,  and  took  possession  of  Pontoise. 
Chagrined  at  the  success  of  this  manoeuvre,  and  elated  by  the 
number  of  troops  that  had  crowded  to  his  standard  at  St 
Denis,  Philip  ctmllenged  the  king  of  England  to  fight  him  on 
the  plain  of  Vaugirard,  or  between  Pontoise  and  Friuicon* 
ville.  Edward  replied  that  he  should  always  be  found  ready 
for  battle;  but  that,  as  he  wa»  in  his  own  dominions,  he  wouLd 
DOt  allow  any  other  person  to  dictate  to  him  either  the  place 
or  the  day.*  He  continued  his  march:  burnt,  as  he  passed, 
the  suburbs  of  Beauvais;  ^plundered  the  to^n  of  Pois;  and 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Airaines.  Anxious  to  eross  the 
Somme,  he  despatched  two  mareschals,  with  three  thousand 
men,  to  discover  or  force  a  passage.  They  successively  at- 
tempted the  bridges  of  Pont  St  Remy,  Long,  and  Pecquigny : 
but  were  foiled  in  each  place,  and  returned  with  the.  disheart- 
ening news  to  the  camp.  Philip  was  at  Amiens  with  one 
hundred  thousand  men:  and  the  next  morning  took  pos^s- 
sion  of  Airaines,  within  two  hours  after  the  departure  of  the 
English.  They  reached  Oisement  in  the  evening,  and  the 
mareschals  returned  again  with  the  same  melancholy  intelli- 

Snce.     Despair  was  painted  on  every  eountenance:  the  next 
y  they  must  overcome  an  army  eight  times  more  numerous, 
or  be  driven  into  the  sea.     Edward  assembled  the  prisoners; 
•  he  inquired,  if  there  were  no  ford  over  the  river;  and  by  the 
promise  of  liberty  and  a  valuable   reward,  in- 
duced a  peasant  to.  lead   him   to  Blanchetaque,     P*Mc»the 
where,  at  the  ebb  of  the  tide,  the  Somme  might 
be  passed  even  on  foot     The  English  marched  at      ^^^  23. 
midnight:  they  arrived  before  the  water  was  suf- 
ficiently low;  and  had  the  mortification  to  behold,  a  little  after 
sunrise,  the  opposite  bank  lined  with  twelve  thousand  men 
under  the  eommand  of  Godemar  du  Fay.     In  this  distressing 
situation  they  waited  for  some  hours,  expecting  every  mo- 
ment the  arrival  of  their  pursuers.     About  ten  o'clock  it  was 
reported  that  the  tide  was  out:  Edward  gave  the  word  of 
command  in  the  name  of  God  and  St  George;  and  the  men 

*  Hemine:,  38^,  386. 
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at  arms  plunged  into  the  river.  About  the  middle  they  were 
met  by  the  French  cavalry:  but  the  English  fought  with  the 
courage  of  despair:  the  enemy  were  routed  with  the  loss  of 
two  thousand  men:  and  Philip  at  his  arHval  found  only  a  few 
stragglers  on  the  left  bank.  The  rising  of  th^  tide  compelled 
him  to  relinquish  the  pursuit,  and  lead  back  his  army  to  Ab- 
beville: the  English  took  possession  of.  Crotoi,  and  found  in 
the  port  several  vessels  laden  with  the  wines  of  Poitoa  and 
Saintonge.* 

Hitherto  the  king  had  retired  rapidly  before 
Reaches  •  j^j^  pursuers:  now  he  halted  to  await  their  ar- 
rival. With  his  motives  we  are  not  acquainted: 
but  he  must  have  had  some  powerful  inducement  to  hazard 
an  engagement  with  such  a  disparity  of  force.  To  his  at- 
tendasts  he  merely  said,  <<  We  will  go  no  farther.  I  am  now 
on  the  lawful  inheritance  of  my  lady  mother  (the  county  of 
Ponthieu):  and  it  is  my  duty  to  defend  it  against  my  adver- 
sary." Of  hfs  Flemish  allies  we  have  no  intelligence  They 
had  entered  tiie  French  territory  three  weeks  before;  and  pro- 
bably had  returned  or  taken  a  different  direction. 

Philip  loitered  a  day  at  Abbeville,  that  be 
Prepara-  might  increase  his  immense  force  by  the  addi- 
battle.  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  thousands.  To  Edward,  who  had 
July  23.  te  fight  for  his  life  and  liberty,  the  delay  was 
most  valuable,  as  it  allowed  him  to  refresh  his 
men  after  their  fatigue,  to  arrange  his  plans,  and  to  make  the 
necessary  preparations  for  battle.  The  spot  on  which  he  had 
determined  to  receive  the  enemy,  was  an  eminence,  which 
rose  with  a  gentle  ascent  a  little  behind  the  village  of  Creci. 
In  the  evening  he  invited  his  barons  to  supper,  entertained 
thenoi  with  cheerfulness,  and  dismissed  them  with  a  promise 
of  victory.  When  they  were  gone,  he  entered  his  oratory,  . 
threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  the  altar,  and  prayed  that 
God  would  preserve  his  honour.  It  was  midnight  when  he 
retired  to  his  bed:  he  slept  little,  and  at  the  dawn  of  the 
morning  assisted  at  mass  and  received  the  communion  with 
his  son,  the  young  prince  of  Wales,  who  had  just  reachedfhis 
fifteenth  year. 

.  2^  As  soon  as  the  troops  had  breakfasted^  the 

^  mareschals  issued  their  orders,  and  each  lord, 

under  his  own  banner  and  pennon,  marched  to  the  ground 

which  had  been  allotted  him  on  the  preceding  day.    All  were 

dismounted,  to  take  away  the  temptation  of  pursuit  or  flight 

*  Froitsart,  c.  123—125.  Knyc^hU  3587.  and  the  ofRcial  account  in  Avet- 
buiy,  I J6, 137, 
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The  first  division,  under  the  nominal  command  of  the  prince, 
the  real  command  of  the  earls  of  Warwick  and  Oxford,  con- 
sisted of  eight  hundred  men  at  arms^  a  thousand  Welsh  in- 
fantry,  and  two  thousand  archers.  *  At  some  distance  behind 
them,  but  rather  on  their  flank,  was  placed  the  ^second  divi- 
sion of  eight  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  twelve  hundred  arch- 
ers. The  third  under  the  command  of  the  king  comprised 
seven  hundred  men  at  arms  and  two  thousand  archers,  and 
was  statioqed  as  a  reserve  on  the  summit  of  the  hilL*  The 
archers  of  each  division  formed  in  its  front,  in  the  shape  of  a 
portcullis:  and  orders  were  issued  that  no,  man  should  en- 
cumber himself  with  the  charge  of  a  prisoner,  or  quit  his 
post  to  pursue  a  fugitive.  Edward,  on  a  small  palfrey,  with 
a  mareschal  on  each  side^  rode  from  company  to  company, 
speaking  to  all,  exhorting  them  to  defend  his  honour,  and  ex- 
pressing his  confidence  of  victory.  About  ten  o'clock  he  or- 
dered them  to  take  refreshment.  They  sate  in  ranks  on  the 
ground,  with  their  bows  and  helmets  before  them'l 

The  king  of  France  had  marched  from  Abbe- 
ville about  sunrise:  but  the  multitude  of  his  fol-    ^"•S^*^ 
lowers  advanced  in  so  disorderly  a  manner,  that    army/f^^ 
the  knights  who  had  reconnojtred  the  English 
army,  advised  him  to  postpone  the  battle  till  the  morrow, 
and  employ  the  interval  in  marshalling  his  army.    Two  ofii- 
cers  were  unmediately  despatched,  one  to  the  van,  the  other 
to  the  rear,  crying  out,  <<  Halt,  banners,  in  the  name  of  God* 
and  St.  Dennis.''    But  these  orders  increased  the  confusion. 
By  some  they  were  obeyed,  by  many  misunderstood,  and  by 
the  greater  part  disregarded.     Philip  sufiered  himself  to  be 
carried  forward  by  the  stream:  and,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
English,  he  lost  his  temper,  and  ordered  the  (Genoese  to  form, 
and  begin  the  battle. 

The  Genoese  were  a  body  of  six,  or  according  to  some 
writers,  fifteen  thousand  Italians,  who  fought  with  cross-bows 
under  two  celebrated  leaders,  Antonio  Doria,  and  Carlo  Gri- 
maldi.  They  were  supported  by  the  king's  brpther,  the  count 
d'AleQ9on,  with  a  numerous  cavalry  superbly  accouti^d.  The 
king,  himself  followed  with  the  rest  of  the  army' in  four  divi- 
sions: the  amount  of  the  combatants  has  been  estimated  by 
diflferent  writers  at  every  intermediate  number  between  sixty 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand. 

*  These  ^e  the  numbers  in  Froissart.  I  suspect  they  are  much  too 
low* 
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Never  perfattpe  were  preparations  for  battle 
The  Gcno-     made  under  circumstances  so  txvly  awfuL     On 

broken.  ^^  ^^^7  ^7  ^®  ^^^  suffered  a  partial  eclipse: 
birds  in  clouds,  the  precursors  of  a  storai)  flew 
screaming  •oyer  the  two  armies:  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
aacompaiiied  with  incessant  thunder  and  lightning.  About 
fire  in  the  aft^noon  the  weather  cleared  np:  the  son  in  full 
splendour  darted  his  rays  in  the  eyes  of  the  enemy:  and  the 
Genoese^  setting  up  three  shouts^  discharged  their  quarrels. 

'  But  they  were  no  match  for  the  English  archers,  who  receiv- 
ed the  volley  in  silence,  and  returned  their  arrows  in  such 
numbers,  and  with  sueh  force,  that  the  cross-bowmen  began 
to  waver.  The  count  d'AIengon,  calling  them  cowards,  or- 
dered his  men  to  cut  down  the  runaways^  but  he  only  added 
to  the  disorder.  Many  of  his  knights  were  unhorsed  by  the 
Itrchers,  and  as  they  lay  on  the  ground  were  despatched  by 

.    the  Welshmen,  who  had  armed  themselves  with, long  knives 
fer  the  purpose. 

At  lenffih  the  passage  was  cleared:  the  Qount 
?^?^|"*^  on  one  side,  and  his  colleague  the  earl  of  Flan- 
in  danger.       ^^^^  ^^  ^^  other,  skirted  the  English  archers, 

while  a  numerous  body  of  French,  Germans,  and  Savoyards, 
forced  their  way  to  the  men  at  arms  under  the  command  of 
the  prince.  The  second  division  immediately  closed  for  his 
support:  but  the  conflict  grew  fieree  and  doubtful:  and  sir 
Thomas  Norwich  was  sent  to  request  a  reinforcement  Ed- 
ward, who  from  a  windmill  wfl(tched  the  chances  of  the  bat* 
tie,  and  the  movements  of  the  armies,  inquired  if  his  sod 
were  killed  or  wounded.  The  messeng^  replied:  <'No.'' 
^*  Then,''  said  he,  <<  tell  Warwick  that  he  shall  have  no  as- 
sistance Let  the  boy  win  his  spurs.  He  and  those  who 
have  him  in  charge,  shall  earn  the  whole  glory  of  the  day.'' 
This  answer  was  hailed  as  a  prediction  of  victory,  and  infus- 
ed new  courage  into  the  combatants. 

The  king  of  France  was  impatient  to  join  the 
Thekii^of  coynt  d'Alen^on:  but  the  archers  in  his  front 
flees.  opposed  an  impenetrable  barrier.  At  each  charge 

he  lost  the  bravest  of  his  attendants:  his  horse 
had  been  killed  under  him:  and  his  friends  advised  him,  but 
in  vain,  to  retire.  At  length  it  began  to  grow  dark:  bis 
brother  and  the  earl  of  Flanders  had  fallen :  and  the  battle  was 
evidently  lost,  when  John  of  Hainault,  telling  him  to  reserve 
himself  for  victory  on  some  other  occasion,  laid  hold  of  his 
bridle,  and  led  him  away  by  force.  With  a  small  retinue 
of  five  barons,  and  sixty  knights,  he  escaped  to  the  city  of 
Amiens. 
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The  fligKt  of  Philip  did  nol  termumte  the  cqd- 
test  Many  of  the  French  eontinued  in  detached  ^^*^  ^ 
bodies  to  charge  their  adversaries.:  but  as  their  andhisaon. 
efforts  were  made  without  concert,  they  generally 
ended  in  the  deslaractton  o£  tlie  assailaats.  As  the  darkness 
ittcreased,  the  fighting  gradually  ceased:  the  Toicesof  me% 
seeking  the  banners  freni  which  they  had  wandered^  wero 
no  longer  heard:  and  the  English  congratulated  them8elve& 
on  the  repulse  of  the  efteay.  The  king,  ignorant  of  the 
extent  of  his  victory,  ordeved  fires  to  be  kindled,  and  for- 
bade his  men  to  quit  their  posts.  £ager  to  teatifj^his  ap*  , 
probation  of  tiie  prince,  he  sprang  to  meet  him,  and  clasp- 
ing him  in  his  arms,  exclaimed:  <<  Fair  son,  Continue  your 
career.  You  have  behaved  nobly.  Tou  <h«ve  shown  your- 
self worthy  of  me  and  the  crown !"  The  young  Edward 
sank  on  bis  knees,  and  modestly  attributed  all  the  merit  to  his 
fath^. 

The  darkness  of  the  night  was  succeeded  by  a 
dense  mist  fh  the  morning,  which  equally  inter-    ^  fS*^^^ 
cepted  the  view:  and  to  gain  information  the  king    ^^  morn- 
sent  out  before  sunrise  a  detachment  of  three  thou-    ing. 
sand  men.    They  soon  found  themselves  in  the   .  J«^  ^• 
midst  of  a  body  of  militia  from  Beauvais  and 
Amiens,  which,  ignorant  of  the  preceding  events,  had  march- 
ed all  night  to  overtake  the  army.    These  men,  unsul^icious^ 
of  danger,  and  unprepared  for  battle,  were  massacred  almost 
without  resistance.     A  similar  mistake  proved  equally  fatal 
to  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  and  the  grand  prior  of  France, 
with  a  numerous  body  of  knight<<.     As  the  day  cleared,  thou- 
sands of  Frenchmen  were  discovered  in  the  fields,  who  had 
passed  the  night  under  the  trees  and  hedges,  in  thehi^pe  of 
finding  their  lords  in  the  morning.    These  two  were  butch- 
ered by  the  English  cavalry:  so  that  the  carnage  of  the  second 
is  asserted  to  have  exceeded  that  of  the  former  day. 

At  noon  the  king  ordered  the  lords  Cobham 
and  Stafibrd  to  examine  the  field  of  battle.  They  ^^^  *** 
took  with  them  three  heralds,  to  ascertain  from 
the  surcoats  of  the  knights,  and  two  secretaries  to  record,  the 
names  and  rank  of  those  who  had  fallen*  In  the  evening 
they  presented  to  the  king  eighty  banners,  and  a  catalogue  of 
eleven  princes,  twelve  hundred  knights,  and  thirty  thousand 
persons  of  inferior  condition.  A  truce  of  three  days  was  pro- 
claimed to  allow  the  enemy  time  to  bury  thehr  dead:  and 
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Edward  assisted  in  mourning  at  the  funeral  aenrice  in  tbe 
cemetery  of  Montenay.* 

Among  the  slain  the  most  distinguished  was  John  king  ct 
Bohemia. t  Age  had  not  chilled  in  him  the  fire  of  youth: 
though  blind,  he  placed  himself  in  the  first  divisicm  of  tbe 
French:  and  as  die  issue  grew  dubious,  ordered  the  fbar 
knights,  his  attendants,  to  lead  him  into  the  hottest  of  the  bat- 
tle, ^  that  I  too,''  said  be,  ^  may  have  a  stroke  at  the  English.^' 
Placing  him  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  interiacing  their  bridles, 
they  spurred  forward  their  horses,  and  were  almost  imme- 
diately ilain.  The  reader  will  probably  consider  the  Bohe- 
mian monarch  as  foolishly  prodigal  of  hislife:  by  the  writers 
of  the  age  his  ^conduct  has  been  extolled  as  an  instance  of  un- 
paralleled heroism.  His  crest,  three  ostrich  feathers,  with 
the  motto  <<  Ich  dien,"  I  serve,  was  adopted  by  the  prince  of 
WaleS;  and  has  been  always  borne  by  his  successors. 

The  conquerors  beheld  with  astonishment  the 
C^^       result  of  this  bloody  ind  decisive  battle.    They 
did  not  attribute  it  to  their  own  coorage  or  tte 
imprudence  of  the  enemy,  but  to  tbe  protection  of  the  Al- 
mighty, who  had  thus  pronounced  judgment  in  favour  of  their 
sovereign:  and  the  thanksgivings  which  were  offered  up  in 
the  camp,  were  quickly  repeated  in  every  town  and  village 
in  England.     The  two  kings  immediately  applied  themselves, 
^dward  to  improve  the  advantages  of  victory,  Philip  to  avert 
the  consequences  of  defeat.     The  former,  that  he  might  se- 
cure to  himself  a  convenient  harbour  on  the  French  coast, 
^       undertook  to  reduce  the  port  of  Calais;  and  fore- 

^^  '  *  seei  ng  a  long  and  obstinate  resfstance,  ordered  huts 
to  be  built  for  Uie  accommodation  of  the  army  during  the 
winter.  The  latter  despatched  a  messenger  with  presents  to 
the  king  of  Scotland,  exhorting  him  to  seize  the  opportunity 
of  Edward's  absence,  and  by  the  invasion  of  England  to 
avenge  hi$  own  wrongs,  and  afford  assistance  to  his  ally. 
Four  years  had  elapsed  since  David,  at  the  re- 
s 'ote^n-  quest  of  the  people,  had  returned  with  his  queen 
TtdetKnff-  ^  ^^^  native  country.  His  valour  and  aacom- 
land*  plishments  had  won  their  esteem :  and  three  suc- 

cessful incursions  into  the  northern  counties  had 

*  For  the  most  interesting  detail  of  this  4>«ttle  we  are  indebted  to  Frols- 
sart,  c.  126 — 130.  Every  other  writer  of  the  age  mentions  it,  but  less  in 
defail. 

f  Several  historians  have  killed  James  king  of  Majorca,  at  Creci.  It  is 
probable  that  he  was  not  present:  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  die  till  three 
years  later. 
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gratified  their  revenge  with  the  plunder  of  their  enemies.  The 
eagerness  of  the  king  wanted  no  additional  stimulus;  he  had 
long  menaced  the  English  frontier :  and  six  days  before  the 
batue  of  Creci,  Lionel,  the  second  son  of  Edward,  and  guar- 
dian of  the  kingdom,  had  ordered  levies  to  be  made  to  watch 
and  oppose  the  motions  of  <<  the  Scottish  insurgents.''  From 
Perth  David  marched  with  three  thousand  men  at  arms,  and 
about  thirty  thousand  others  mounted  on  galloways.  All  were 
confident  of  success,  at  a  time  vfhen  the  whole  chivalry  of 
£ngland  was  lying  before  the  walls  of  Calais,  or  fighting  in 
the  south  of  France.  He  entered  Cumberland, 
took,  after  a  sieee  of  six  days,  the  <<  pyle  of  Lid- 
del,"  and  immediately  beheaded  the  governor,  plundered  the 
abbey  of  Lanercrost,  and  directed  his  march  by  Hexham  into 
the  bishopric  of  Durham.  While  he  lav  at  Beaure-  oct.i6 
psiire,*  a  country  house  belonging  to  the  monks, 
the  English  army  assembled  without  his  knowledge  in  Auck- 
land park.  It  amounted  to  twelve  hundred  men  at  arms^ 
three  thousand  archers,  and  a  body  of  seven  thousand  in- 
fantry, composed  of  clergymen,  of  the  militia  of  the  neighr 
bourhood,  and  of  a  small  band  of  Welshmen.  Queen  Philippa, 
emulating  the  example  of  the  countess  of  Montfort,  rode 
among  them^  and  addressed  them  in  kind  and  animating  lan- 
guage, bidding  them  protect  their  country  from  ravage,  and 
the  honouA}f  their  sovereign  from  insult.  They  answered 
with  shouts  of  applause:  she  recommended  them  to  God  and 
St.  George,  and  retired  to  a  place  of  safety.t 

Douglas,  the  celebrated  knight  of  Liddesdale,        Battle  of 
had  that  morning  conducted  a  party  of  plunder-       Nevit's 
ers  to  Ferry-hill.    On  his  return  he  was  inter-       cross, 
cepted  by  the  English  army  at  Sunderland  bridife;       ^^  ^^' 
and  was  fortunate  to  escape  with  the  loss  of  five  hundred 
men.    On  his  report  David  marshalled  his  army  on  the  moor: 
the  English  already  stood  in  array  on  an  eminence  near  Ne- 
vil's  cross.      The  Scottish  cavalry,  entangled  among  the 
hedges,  were  exposed  to  the  unerring  aim  of  the  archers:  and 
the  most  distinguished  knights  were  successively  unhorsed  or 
slain.     After  a  sharp  contest  the  earl  of  Moray  fell,  and  the 
wing  which  he  commanded  was  dispersed.    In  the  other  wing 
the  Stewart  maintained  but  a  faint  and  wavering  resistance: 
in  the  centre  the  king  saw  with  dismay  the  bravest  of  his 
knights  falling  around  him.    But  his  pride  disdained  to  flee, 
or  surrender:  and  his  nobles,  forming  a  circle  for  his  prptee- 
tion,  prolonged  the  fight,  till  two  wounds  which  he  received, 

*  It  is  now  called  Bearpark.  f  TTotss.  c*  136. 
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brought  him  to  the  ground.  Coupland,  a  Northumbrian  gen- 
tleman, instantly  sprang  from  his  charger,  to  seize  on  the 
royal  prey.  A  violent  struggle  ensued :  Coupland  lost  two 
of  his  teeth :  but  he  secured  the  king,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  eight  friends  carried  him  safely  through  the  crowd,  and 
rode  with  him  to  his  castle  of  Ogle.  The  Scots  made  no 
longer  any  resistance:  and  the  Stewart,  collecting  the  fugi- 
tives, conducted  them  to  their  own  country,* 

It  is  singular  that  on  this  memorable  day,  the  English 
fought  without  any  commander-in-chief.  The  archbishop  of 
York,  and  the  lords  Henry  Percy,  and  Ralf  Nevil,  had  been 
appointed  arrayers  of  the  northern  forces:  but  in  the  battle 
they  seem  to  have  possessed  equal  command,  and  to  have  as- 
sumed no  authority  over  the  other  chieftains,  t  The  Scots 
left  fifteen  thousand  men  on  the  field,  and  among  them  seve- 
ral noblemen  of  the  highest  distinction.  The  list  of  prisoners 
exhibits,  in  addition  to  the  king,  the  names  of  three  earls,  and 
forty-nine  barons  and  knights.  The  earl  of  Monteith,  who 
had  been  sworn  of  Edward's  privy  council,  and  the  earl  of 
Fife,  who  had  done  homage  to  Baliol,  were  condemned  as 
traitors.  :t  '^^^  latter  owed  his  life  to  his  relationship  to  the 
royal  family :  the  former  suffered  the  punishment  of  the  law. 
David  was  reluctantly  delivered  by  Coupland  to  the  sheriff, 
and  conducted  in  great  state  to  the  tower  of  London.  The 
captor  was  knighted,  and  rewarded  with  the  grant  of  an  am- 
ple estate  in  laml.§ 

When  Edward  so  suddenly  changed  his  course 
^^  *"^  from  Bourdeaux  to  La  Ho^ue,  he  left  the  gallant 
earl  of  Derby  to  struggle  in  the  defence  of  Gui- 
enne  against  the  powerful  army  commanded  by  John  duke  of 
Normandy,  eldest  son  to  the  French  monarch.  The  earl 
wisely  refund  to  meet  his  adversary  in  the  field,  and  the  duke 

*  Fold.  xiT.  3,  3.  Froiasart,  135, 136.  Heminfi^.  381.  Knyght  3590— 
3593. 

f  RyiD.  534.  In  the  letter  of  thanks  issued  by  prince  Lionel,  the  eari  of 
Ang^s,  and  several  others  are  mentioned  with  equal  commendation.  Ifym. 
528. 

4  They  were  condemned  by  the  king  in  council  at  Calais  on  the  notorie- 
ty of  the  fact.  No  trial  was  granted  them:  and  the  sole  office  of  the  judges 
was  to  proceed  to  the  Tower  and  pronounce  the  sentence,  such  as  it  had 
been  sent  to  them  by  the  king.  Rym.  v.  549,  550.  Fiife^s  mother  was 
niece  to  Edward  I. 

^  He  was  made  a' banneret,  with  an  income  of  five  hundred  pounds  a 
year.  Rym.  v.  542.  The  same  day  the  kin?  at  Calais  granted  to  him, 
Robert  Bertram,  and  William  Silvertop  the  elder,  a  general  pardon  for  all 
former  transgressions,  on  account  of  their  «  good  services"  in' the  battle  of 
Nevil's  cross.  Rym.  v.  543.  Coupland  was  afterwards  murdered.  Rym, 
vi.  494. 
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marched  from  Toulouse  with  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  a 
long  tr^in  of  military  engines.  Few  places  dared  to  oppose 
so  overwhelming  a  force :  nor  was  the  progress  of  the  torrent 
checked,  till  it  reached  the  walls  of  AiguiUon.  From  May 
till  the  end  of  August,  John  beleaguered  that  fortress.  He 
repeatedly  employed  every  resource,  which  ingenuity  could 
discover,  or  force  could  supply :  the  army,  in  four  divisions, 
which  relieved  each  other  every  three  hours,  continued  the 
assault  for  six  successive  days:  towers  were  erected,  engines 
-were  discharged,  and  the  houses  within  the  walls  were  de- 
molished by  incessant  showers  of  stones.  But  sir  Walter 
Manny  and  his  brave  garrison  could  neither  be  worn  out  with 
fatigue,  nor  be  intimidated  by  numbers.  They  repelled  the 
assailants;  they  burnt  the  engines;  and  by  frequent  sallies  in* 
flicted  serious  injuries  on  the  besiegers.  The  duke,  unable 
to  succeed  by  force,  attempted  to  starve  the  garrison  into  a 
surrender.  He  swore  that  he  would  never  quit  the  place  till 
it  was  in  his  possession :  and.  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  offi- 
cers replied,  that  he  could  not  in  honour  violate  his  oath. 
After  all,  it  was  the  victory  of  Creci  that  saved  AiguiUon: 
Philip  required  the  presence  of  his  son,  and  the  j^  ^ 
aid  of  his  army.  No  sooner  was  he  gone,  than 
the  earl  of  Derby  issued  from  Bourdeaux,  crossed  the  Giironne, 
laid  waste  Ancenis,  Saintogne,  and  Poitou,  and  carried  by 
storm  the  rich  and  populous  city  of  Poitiers,  oct.4- 
When  he  had  revenged  on  these  provinces  the 
devastations  which  the  enemy  had  committed  in  Guienne,  he 
led  back  his  troops  loaden  with  plunder  into  their  winter 
quarters.* 

Edward  was  now  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Ca- 
lais, a  siege  which  formed  a  new  era  in  the  mili-    ^r^jjau*' 
tary  history  of  the  age.     Contrary  to  all  prece- 
dent, not  an  assault  was  given;  not  a  sivgle  engine  was  erected 
against  the  place.     Instead  of  force,  the  king  relied  onJ|p 
slower  but  less  fallible  operation  of  famine.     A-  numeWki 
fleet  blockaded  the  harbour:  and  all  communication  with  the 
interior  was  intercepted  by  the  lines  of  the  besiegers.     John 
de  Vienne  the  governor  saw  with  dismay  a  town  of  huts  rise 
around  him :  he  penetrated  into  the  design  of  the      g^  ♦   13 
king:  and  after  a  strict  inquiry  turned  out  of  the 
town  every  individual,  who  did  not  possess  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  provisions  for  several   months-     Men,  women,  and 
children,  to  the  amount  of  seventeen  hundred  persons,  ad^ 
vanced  in  mournful  procession  to  the  English  camp.    Edward 

*  FroiBsart,  c.  117, 118, 119.  133.    ATCsb.  142-144. 
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ordered  tbenl  to  be  received,  Ate  them  a  ple&tifiil  repest, 
and  at  their  departure  distributed  to  each  two  pieces  of  silver.* 
But  the  gitrrison  began  to  feel  the  privations  of  scarcity^^while 
the  besi^rs  were  twice  in  the  week  plentifully  supplied 
from  Flanders  and  England:  a  new  inquiry  was  made :  and 
five  hundred  more  of  the  inhabitants  were  driven  without  the 
ntes.  If  Vienne  relied  a  second  time  on  the  humanity  of 
&dward)  he  was  disappointed.  The  English  lines  were  shut 
against  them:  and  the  unfortunate  ^sufferers^  without  covering 
or  provisions,  perished  miserably  between  the  walls  and  the 
eamp^  Philip  did  not  neglect  the  means  in  his  power  to  re* 
lieve  80  important  a  fortressr  During  the  winter  two  fleets 
with  men  and  supplies  attempted  to  enter  the  port  One  of 
them  succeeded:  but  the  other  was  captured.-  In  spring  he 
ordered  all  his  vassals  to  meet  him  on  Whitsunday:  and  tak- 
ing with  him  the  oriflamme,  the  sacred  standard 
J  W  sr  ^^  France,  encamped  at  Whitsand  with  a  hundred 
'  and  fifty  thousand  men.t  There  were  but  two 
roads  i>y  which  it  was  possible  to  approach  the  English,  along 
the  beaob,  or  over  the  marshes  by  the  bridge  of  Nieullet  The 
former  was  lined  with  ships,  on  board  of  which  had  been  star 
tinned  several  thousand  archers :  the  bridge  was  strongly  for* 
tified,  and  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  earl  of  Derby.  To  at- 
tempt either  would  probably  have  been  attended  with  the  de- 
struction of  the  assailants :  proposals  of  peace  were  made  and 
rejected:  and  Philip  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  cbal- 

Jl  31       lenging  Edward  to  a  general  battle*!    The  king's 

^^    '      pride  silenced  his  prudence:  he  accepted  the 

challenge:  but  the  French  monarch,  taught  by  t;ie  defeat 

which  he  had  suffered  at  Creci,  retired  on  ue  eve  of  the  day 

which  had  been  appointed.    The  moment  be  was 

^'   '      gone,  the  arms  of  England,  quartering  the  lilies 

with  thuB.  lions,  were  seen  to  wave  on  the  castle.§    It  was, 

*  Froinartf  c.  131. 

f  A  mesacDger  by  sea  was  taken  canying  a  letter  to  Philip  from  the  gar- 
rison, declaring  that  they  had  eaten  their  horBes,  their  dogs,  an4  aO  the 
other  aiumals  Uiey  could  procure,  and  that  nothinfi^  remained  for  them  but 
to  eat  each  other.  They  assured  him  that  if  he  did  not  refieve  them  soon, 
they  had  resolved  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  die  with  honour  in  the  field, 
nther  than  perish  with  hunger  in  the  town:  and  ended  with  a  wish  that 
God  might  give  him  grace  to  make  to  them  and  their  heirs  a  return  for  what 
^ey  suffered  in  his  service.  This  letter,  which  is  preserved  by  Avesbury 
and  Knyghton,  was  forwsrded  by  Edward.    Knyght.  2593.    Avesb.  157* 

t  Froiasart  gives  us  a  very  interesting^  dialogue  between  Edward  and  the 
bearers  of  the  challenge  (c.  143.)  It  is  probably  a  fiction.  The  historian 
tells  us  that  the  king  refiised,  the  king  himself  that  he  accepted,  the  chal- 
lenge.   Avesb.  165. 

^  Knyght.  3594.    Av«sb.  163^166. 
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however^  in  vab  that  the  governor  solicited  for  a  Gapitnlation. 
Sdward  insisted  that  he  should  surrender  at  discretion:  and 
the  inhabitants^  who  knew  that  the  king  had  expressed  a  re- 
ecdution  to  punish  their  habit  of  piracyi.and  that  his  former 
enmity  had  been  embittered  by  the  obstinacy  of  thebr  resist* 
ftneoi  received  the  answer  with  feelino  of  despair.  They 
met  in  the  market  place  to  consult:  and  the  common  gloom 
was  dispelled  b^  the  generous  devotedness  of  Eustace  de  St 
Piffrre,  Who  ofl^red  to  stake  hi|i  life  for  the  safety  of  his  fel- 
low townsmen.  Fire  others  imitated  his  example:  and  the 
procession  walked  from  the  gate  to  the  English 
eamp.  It  was  headed  by  Vienne,  riding  on  a  -^^i*^ 
paUrey»  on  account  of  his  wounds:  fifteen  knights  followed 
with  their  heads  bare,  and  their  swords  pointed  to  the  ground : 
and  then  came  the  six  townsmen  barefoot,  and  bareheaded, 
with  halters  in  their  hands.  By  Edward  they  were  receiyed 
with  an  air  of  severity.  The  governor  presented  to  him  his 
sword,  and  the  keys  of  the  town;  and  joining  his  companions 
in  misfortune,  implored  on  his  knees  the  mercy  of  the  con- 
queror. The  king  affected  to  be  inexorable,  rejected  the  in- 
tercession of  his  barons,  sent  for  the  executioner,  and,  if  he  at 
last  yielded,  it  was  with  apparent  reluctance  to  the  tears  and 
entreaties  of  his  queen  Philippa.  The  prisoners  were  left  to 
the  disposal  of  their  fair  advocate,  who  clothed  them,  invited 
them  to  a  plentiful  repast,  and  at  their  departure  made  to 
each  a  present  of  six  nobles.* .  Thus  was  Calais  severed  from 
the  French  crown  after  a  siege  6f  twelve  months.  To  secure 
his  conquest,  Edward  expelled  the  majority  of  the  natives,! 
and  repeopled  the  town  with  a  colony  of  his  own  subjects.  It 
rapidly  became  a  place  of  considerable  opulence:  it  was  ap- 
pointed the  general  mart  for  the  sale  of  merchandise  exported 
from  Engtand:|  and  it  continued  to  flourish  for  more  than 


*  Ynmut  (c'144)  has  dnunatised  this  incident  with  conndenble  effect, 
bat  I  fear  with  litUe  attention  to  truth.  From  his  narrative  I  have  selected 
the  drottinstancesy  which  seem  to  harmonize  best  with  the  statements  of 
other  writers^  who  merely  inform  as  that  on  this,  the  same  happened  as  on 
most  similar  occasions,  that  is,  a  deputation  of  knights  and  citizens  in  the 
guise  of  criminals  implored  and  obtained  the  king^s  mercy.  I  may,  how- 
ever, observe  that  even  in  Froissart  there  is  notlung  to  prove  that  Edward 
designed  to  put  these  men  to  do^th:  on  the  contraty,  he  takes  notice,  that  . 
the  kin|fs  refusal  of  merc^  was  Rcompanied  with  a  wink  to  his  attendants, 
which,  if  it  meant  any  thmg,  must  have  meant  that  he  was  not  acting  se- 
riously. 

f  Philip  was  careful  to  provide  for  the  e^es,and  gave  to  them  in  prefer- 
ence the  vacant  offices  in  his  dominions.    Spondan.  488. 

f  Rym.v.  618. 
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two  eenturies  under  the  [H-etectioQ  of  its  conqueror  and  his 

successors. 

A  tmcc  Writers  have  not  always  sufficiently  appreeiflfe- 

concluded  ^  the  benefits  which  mankind  derived  from  the 

under  the  pacific  influence  of  the  Roman  pontifis.  In  an  ^e 

mediation  which  valued  no  merit  but  that  of  arms,  Europe 

of  the  pope,  ^^^jj  jjj^y^  jj^g^j  plunged  in  perpetual  war,  had 

not  pope  after  pope  laboured  incessantly  for  the  preservation, 
or  restoration  of  peace.    They  rebuked  the  passions,  and 
checked  the  extravagant  pretensions,  of  sovereigns:  their 
character,  as  the  common  fathers  of  christians,  gave  to  their 
representations  a  weight,  which  no  other  mediators  eomld 
claim:  and  their  legates  spared  neither  journey  nor  fatigue  fo 
reconcile  the  jarring  interests  of  courts,  and  interpose  the 
olive  of  peace  oetween  the  swords  of  contending  armies.   As 
soon  as  the  war  recommenced  between  Edward  and  Philip, 
Clement  had  resumed  his  pacific  endeavours:  for  two  years ^ 
he  ceased  not  to  entreat,  to  admonish,  to  reprehend:  the  vio- 
lence and  obstinacy  of  his  belligerent  children  did  not  exhaust 
his  patience :  and  as  soon  as  the  French  army  had  reached 
Whitsand,  the  cardinals  of  Naples  and  Clermopt  ofiered  their 
services  to  prevent  the  efiiision  of  blood.    But  Philip  refused 
to  deliver  up  a  town,  which  had  so  long  set  at  defiance  the 
power  of  his  adversary:  and  Edward  would  not  forego  the 
expected  reward  of  his  perseverance  in  so  tedious  a  si^e- 
When  Calais  had  fallen,  the  legates  renewed  their  ofier:  each 
king  \vas  now  willing  to  admit  of  a  temporary 
Sep.   B.       respite:  and  an  armistice,  which  was  Concluded 
for  a  few  months,  was,  at  the  repeated  instances  of  the  holy 
see,  gradually  prolonged  for  six  years.*  It  had  become  neces- 
sary to  the  king  of  France,  that  he  might  restore  his  finances, 
and  the  spirit  of  his  people:  it  was  welcome  to  the  king  of 
Engljind,  who  could  now  repose  with  satisfaction  under  the 
laurels  which  he  had  gained.     The  victories  of  Creci  and  Ne- 
viPs  cross  had  stamped  the  reputation  of  the  English,  and 
raised  their  sovereign  to  the  first  rank  among  the  princes  of 
Europe:  two  of  the  chief  of  his  opponents,  David  king  of 
Scots,  and  Charles  de.Blois  duke  of  Bretagne,t  were  his  pri- 
soners: and  not  only  had  he  preserved  his  former  possessions, 
but  had  even  added  to  them  the  town  and  harbour  of  Calais, 
an  important  station  for  his  navy,  and  a  convenient  opening 
into  the  territory  of  his  rival. 

•  Rym.  V.  588. 

t  He  had  been  sutprised  in  his  tent  at  the  siege  of  La  Roche  d'Errien. 
But  the  war  was  continued  in  Bretag^e  by  the  two  ladies,  his  wife»  andUie 
widow  of  John  of  Montfort.    Froiss.  c.  141. 
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During  the  armistice  Edward  did  not  hesitate 
to  embrace  two  opportunities  of  displaying  that    ^^^*™P* 
personal  courage,  which  was  the  first  requisite  in    c^i^!*^*^ 
the  character  of  a  true  knight  Amerigo  di  Pavia, 
though  an  Itatran,  held  a  distii\guished  place  in  the  king's 
esteem,  who  had  intrusted  Inm*  not  only  with  the.<:ommaQd 
of  his  fleet,  but  with  the  custody  of  his  late  conquest,  .the  town 
of  Calais.    Sir  Geofiry  de  Chargny,  the  .Fren<^h  governor  of 
St.  Omer,  tempted  the  fidelity  of  Amerigo  with  the  offer  of 
twenty  thousand  crowns.  -  The  proposal  was  accepted  by  the 
Italian,  not  with  the  intention  of  betraying  his  trust,"  but  of 
1>unishingthe  man  who  could  doubt  of  his  honour:  and  it  was  ' 
.mutually  agreed  that,  on  the  payment  of  the  money,  a  French 
force  should  be  privately  introduced  into  the  cas-         ^      ^ 
tie  on  the  last  night  of  the  year.     Edward,  who      ^^^  ^^ 
was  in  the  secret,  arrived,  and  landed  in  the  dark 
Tvith  three  hundred  men  at  arms  and  six  hundred  archers:  at  ^ 
the  appointed  hour  a  messenger  from  the  governor  of  St/. 
Omer  was  admitted,  and  paid  down  the  money:  and  at  mid-  v 
night  twelve  French  knights  and  one  hundred  men  at  arras 
were  introduced  by  a  postern  into  the  area  of  the  castle.  They . 
were  immediately  surrounded  and  secured:  and  the  English 
under  sir  Walter  Manny  assailed  Chargny,  who  had  halted 
near  the  gate  of  Boulogne.     The  Frenchman  made  a  gallant 
but  useless  resistance:  the  guard  which  he  had  placed  at  the 
bridge  of  NieuUet  was  overpowered:  and,  as  the  means  of  re- 
treat were  cut  ofi",  he  surrendered  with  all.his'cmitipanions. 
Edward  in  this  aifray  had  fought  on  foot  as  a  private  knight 
under  the  banner  of  Maiiny,  and  had  nearly  paid  the  forfeit 
of  his  temerity.  He  singled  out  for  his  antagonist  idr  Eustace 
de  Ribeaumont,  a  knight  of  distinguished  valour:  twice  he 
received  a  stroke  on  tus  helmet  which  brought  Kim  on  his 
knees:  but  he  recovered  himself  with  the  aid  of  his  shield^ 
and  ultimately  became  master  of  his  adversary.         ^^ 
|t  was  not  till  the  prisoners  had  been  brought  in-       j^„^  \^ 
to  the  castle,  that  the  king  discovered  himself; 
He  invited  (Jiem  to  join  him  at  suppef^  when  the  prince  of 
Wales  and  the  English  knjghta  waited  on  their  guests:  and 
after  supper  rising  from  table,  he  took  from  his  head  a  chap- 
let  of  pearls,  placed  it  on  the  temples'  of  Ribeaumont,  and 
accompanied  the  present  with  a  high  encomium  on  his  merit 
"To  you,  sir  knight,"  said  the  king,  "I  adjudge  the  prize 
of  valour  in  the  action  of  this  morning,  and  pray  you  to  wear 
my  chaplet  during  the  year  for  my  sake.  Wherever  you  go, 
tell  the  ladies  that  it  was  given  by  the  king  of  England  to  the ' 
bravest  of  knights. "    Ribeaumont  was  immediately  released : 
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Chargny  and  his  companiotts  paid  proportionate  ransonift  for 
their  freedom.* 

There  vraa  andther  occasion,  in  whWi  the  eld- 
^*^  over*^  ralry  of  Edward  exposed  his  life  to  greater  dao- 
the  8p«n-  S^i*  without  any.  better  motive  for  his  temsritjr. 
i^rds.  The  Spanish  ports  in  the  bay  of  Biscay  were  in- 

habited by  a  race  of  hardy  and  adventurous  seamen, 
famed  for  nautical  sIuU  and  eommercial  enterprise;  and  at  all 
times  pB!^  to  display  their  l^ostility  to  the  Englirii  mariners, 
their  principal  competitora  on  the  ocean.  The  ships  from 
thes^  ports  had  formed  a  large  fleet  for  theii'  common  pro- 
tectiiby  and  had  sailed  up  the  channel  to  th)  harbour  of  SI uys 
under  the  command  of  don  Carlos  de  la  Cerda.  Their  chief 
object  was  to  trade  with  the  mercantile  cities  of  Flahders:  but 
on  their  passage  they  had  committed  many  acts  of  piracy :  and 
when  they  were  threatened  with  repriflals,  boldly  claimed 
the  dominion  of  the  seas,  and  d^ed  tne  vengeance  of  those, 
whom  they  had  injured*  De  la  Cerda,  however,  aware  of 
the  probable  consequences,  had  the  prudence  to  furnish  his 
vessels  with  warlike  stores,  and  by  considerable  offers  allured 
on  board  a  number  of  military  adventurers.  Edward  deter- 
mined to  chastise  the  insolence  of  the  Spaniards :  and  unwil- 
ling to  yield  the  glory  to  his  captains,  took  upon  himself  the 
command  of  the  fleett  With  fifty  sail  (but  uie  English  ves- 
sels in  point  of  tonnage  and  equipment  were  far  inferior  to 
those  of  the>Spaniards)  he  cruised  for  three  days  between  Do- 
ver and  Calais.  He  sate  on  the  forecastle  dressed  in  a  Jacket 
of  black  velvet^nd  amused  himself  with  his  minstrels,  till 
the  appearance  of  the  enemy  was  announced  to  him  from  the 
head  of  the  mast  Immediately  the  trumpets  sounded :  the 
line  was  formed:  and  the  kins  and  his  knights,  having  drunk 
a  draught  of  wine,  put  on  their  armour.  The  Spaoiaras  with 
the  wind  in  their  favour  might  have  declined  an  engagement: 
but  they  disdained  to  alter  their  course,  and  bore 
a1^^29  ^^^^  OQ  their  opponents.  The  battle  was  ob- 
^^'  *  senate  and  doubtful.  Edward  compelled  the 
master  to  lay  his  ship  in  the  way  of  a  vessel  in  full  sail.  The 
concussion  opened  several  leaks,  nor  was  the  crew  able  to  bail 
out  the  water  as  rapidly  as  it  entered.  The  danger  was  not 
perceived  by  the  king,  whose  mind  was  intent  on  the  battle 
only:  but  his  attendants  to  save  their  lives,  by  a  bold  and 

*  Comptre  FroiBsvt,  c  148, 149,  vith  Avesbtity,  180.  Chaigny  leamiiig 
alterwaras  that  the  Italian  liyed  without  anj  guatd  in  his  castle  of  FVetiui, 
which  Edward  had  pven  him,  surpriaed  him  one  morning,  carried  him  to 
St.  Omer,  and  pat  hmi  to  death  in  tne  market  pkce.  Johnea'  F^iasart,  3^. 

t  Kym.  ¥.  679. 
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desperate  effort,  boarded  and  captured  their  adversary.  The 
prinoe  of  Wales  found  himself  in  a  still  more  dangerous  coa- 
ditioQ.  His  vessel  was  on  the  point  of  sinking,  when  the  earl 
of  Derby,  lately  created  duke  of  Lancaster,  came  to  hijr  as- 
sistance, and  saved  him  from  the  waves.  In  the  evening 
fourteen  of  the  Spanish  ships  had  been  captured:  but  the  ad- 
vantage had  been  dearly  purchased  with  the  loss  of  many 
knights  of  distinction,  and  of  several  vessels.  Edward  landed 
in  triumph  at  Winchelsey,  and  was  received  with  joy  l^  the 
queen,  whose  servants  from  the  heights  had  watcl)pd  the 
commencement  and  progress  of  the  batUe.  *  The  men  df  Bis- 
cay wei*e  not  dismayed  by  their  loss:  but  it  was  soon  discov- 
ered that  the  quarrel  was  equally  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  each  party;  and  a  truce  for  twenty  years  was 
concluded  at  London  between  the  king  of  Eng-  }'^^\ 
land,  and  the  <^  maritime  cities  of  the  lordship  of  "^'  ' 
the  king  of  Castile.''t 

The  victories,  which  had  conferred  so  much 
honour  on  Edward,  had  been  purchased,  it  was  The  great 
said,  with  the  blood  of  fifty  thousand  Englishmen:  ^^  ^"^®' 
but  the  memory  of  this  loss  was  almost  obliterated  by  the 
calamity,  which  shortly  afterwards  visited  the  island,  a  pesti- 
lence as  general  and  destructive  as  any,  recorded  in  history. 
We  first  discover  it  in  the  empire  of  Cathai:  thence  we  may 
trace  its  progress  through  different  provinces  of  Asia  to  the 
Delta  and  the  banks  of  the  Nile:  a  south  wind  transported  it 
into  Greece  and  the  Grecian  islands:  from  wjiich  it  swept  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  depopulated  Italy,  and  crossed 
the  barrier  of  the  Alps  into  France.  A  succession  of  earth- 
quakes, which  shook  the  continent  of  Europe  from  Calabria 
to  the  north  of  Poland,  ushered  in  the  fatal  year  1348:  and 
though  England  escaped  this  calamity,  it  was  deluged  from 
the  month  of  June  to  December  with  almost  incessant  tor- 
rents of  rain.  In  the  first  week  of  August  the  plague  made 
its  appearance  at  Dorchester:  in  November  it  reached  Lon- 
don, and  thence  gradually  proceeded  towards  the  north  of  the 
island.  Of  its  victims  many  expired  in  the  course  of  six  hours, 
and  few  lingered  more  than  two  or  three  days.  From  man 
the  exterminating  malady  extended  to  the  brute  creation :  the 
carcasses  of  sheep,  horses,  and  oxen,  lay  scattered  in  the 
fields:  they  were  untouched  by  birds  of  prey:  and  their  pu- 
trefaction aided  the  malignity  of  the  disorder.  The  labours 
of  husbandry  were  neglected:  no  courts  of  justice  were  open- 
ed: the  parliament  was  repeatedly  prorogued  by  proclamation: 

•  Johne»'  Froimrt,  ii.  252—261.    Wall.  162.  f  Ry«-  ▼•  717. 
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and  men,  intent  only  on  their  awn  safety,  fled  from  the 
of  the  infected,  and  slighted  every  call  of  honour,  daty,  and 
humanity.  When  historians  tell  us  that  one  hatf  or  one  third 
of  die  human  race  perished,  we  may  suspect  them  of  exag- 
geration: but  it  is  easy  to  form  some  idea  of  the  moitalitj' 
from  the  fact,  that  all  the  cemeteries  in  London  were  soon 
filled;  that  sir  Walter  Manny  purchased  for  a  public  burial 
place  a  field  of  thirteen  acres,  where  the  charter  house  now 
stands;  and  that  the  bodies  deposited  in  it  during  sereral 
week%  amounted  to  the  daily  average  of  two  hundred.  It 
was  observed,  that  though  the  malady  assailed  the  English  in 
Ireland,  it  spared  the  natives.  The  Scots  too  were  exetnpt 
for  several  months:  and  the  circumstance  afforded  them  a  sub- 
ject of  triumph  over  their  enemies,  and  introduced  among 
them  a  popular  oath,  "  by  the  foul  dethe  of  the  English." 
They  had  even  assembled  an  army  to  invade  the  neighbour- 
ing counties,  when  the  contagion  insinuated  itself  into  their 
camp  in  the  forest  of  Selkirk:  five  thousand  men  died  before 
they  disbanded  their  forces:  and  the  fugitives  carried  with 
them  the  infection  into  the  most  distant  recesses  of  Scotland.* 

The  consequences  of  the  mortality  are  care* 
Conse-  fyjiy  detailed  by  the  contemporary  writers.     At 

iH^e  in(^-         first  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  consum- 
tality.  ers  effected  a  proportionate  reduction  in  the  price 

of  all  merchantable  articles:  in  the  second  year 
the  prices  rose  with  a  rapidity  and  to  a  height  which  alarmed 
the  government  t  The  ravages  of  the  pestilence  had  been 
chiefly  confined  to  the  lower  orders:^  for  the  more  wealthy, 
by  shutting  themselves  up  in  their  castles,  and  declining  all 
unnecessary  communication  with  the  neighbourhood,  had  in 
a  great  measure  escaped  the  infection.  But  hence  arose  a 
want  of  labourers  for  the  cultivation  of  land,  and  of^arti- 
sans  to  construct  or  repair  the  implements  of  husbandry.  To 
remedy  the  evil  Edward  published  a  singular  proclamation, 
prohibiting  the  relief  of  mendicants  able  to  work,  and  com- 
pelling all  0ien  and  women  in  good  health,  under  the  age  of 
sixty,  and  without  visible  means  of  subsistence,  to  hire  them- 

•  Eiyght.  2599.  Wafa.  198.  Ford  ariv.  7.  Rjmi.  655,  658.  Edward 
himself,  speakings  of  the  number  of  the  dead,  uses  the  vague  expressions 
of,  non  modica  pan  populi,  and  i]nagna  pan  popuU.     Rym.  v.  668. 693. 

f  Knyghton  gives  the  following  as  the  low  prices,  2599.  A  horse  worth 
forty  shillings  now  costs  6a,  Sd, — a  fat  ox,  4s, — a  cow,  1*.— a  heifer,  6d.— 
a  fat  weatlier,  4d, — a  sheep,  Sd, — a  lamb,  2d. — a  large  pig,  5d.'^  stone  of 
wool,  9d,  The  next  year  ordinary  prices  were  increased  four-fold.  Id. 
2601. 

t  Maxime  operariorum  et  servientium.    Rym.  v.  693, 
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selves  as  servants,  at  the  same  wages  as  in  former  years,  to 
'  any  masters,  who  should  be  willing  to  employ  them.  The 
execution  of  these  orders  was  intrusted  to  the  sheriffs,  bailiffs, 
aad  other  officers  of  the  crown,  wiio  were  to  seek  out  all  such 
persons,  within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  and  at  the  same 
time  take  care  that  no  master  should  employ  more  of  them 
than  his  proportionate  number.*  But  in  spite  of  fines,  im» 
prisonment,  and  the  pillory,  the  ingenuity  and  avarice  of  the 
labourers  contrived  to  elude  the  provisions  of  the  proclama- 
tion: during  the  harvest  the  most  exorbitant  wages  were  de- 
manded and  given:  and  for  their  own  benefit  the  pro{|petors 
judged  it  expedient,  to  waive  their  claim  of  rent  from  their 
farmers,  and  the  lords  of  manors  to  suspend  the.  compulsory 
labours  of  their  villeins.t 

The  piety  of  the  age  attributed  this  destrucr 
tive  visitation  to  the  anger  of  the  Almighty:  but  OR»n>«n«  *» 
in  speculating  on  the  causes  which  provoked  that  ^^^^ 
anger,  every  writer  seems  to  have  been  swayed 
by  personal  prejudices,  or  local  considerations.  All,  how- 
ever, embrace  the  opportunity  to  inveigh  against  the  prevail- 
ing extravagance  of  dress,  the  silk  hoods  and  party  coloured 
coats  of  the  men,  their  deep  sleeves  and  narrow  confined  waists, 
the  indecent  shortness  of  their  hose,  and  the  ridiculous  length 
of  their  pointed  shoes,  the  bushy  beard  before,  and  the  tail  of 
hair  behind,  j;  Some  had  even  the  temerity  to  extend  their 
ceosure  to  the  females,  whom  they  affected  to  describe  as  hav- 
ing renounced  the  native  modesty  of  the  sex,  to  ape  the  man- 
ners, and  adopt  in  a  great  measure  the  dress  of  the  men.  No 
lady  of  distinction,  if  we  may  believe  them,  could  now  ride 
on  a  palfrey:  she  must  be  mounted  on  a  spirited  charger. 
Her  head  was  encircled  with  a  turban,  or  covered  with  a  spe- 
cies of  mitre  of  enormous  height,  from  the  summit  of  which 
ribands  floated  in  the  air  like  the  streamers  from  the  head  of 

•  Knyght.  2600.     Ryro.  v.  693. 

f  Rnyghty  2601.  He  mentions  the  following  as  exorbitant  wages— a 
mower  received  a  shilling  a  day  with  bis  victuals:  a  reaper  eight  "pence  a 
day  and  his  victuals.  Id.  2600.  The  ordinary  wages  of  workmen  are  thus 
stated  in  the  act  of  parliament: — Haymakers  per  day,  without  victuals,  li/.; 
Mowers,  ditto,  Sd.i  Reapers  in  first  week  of  August,  2(f.;  Ditto  in  the  next 
and  succeeding  weeks,  3d. ;  Thrashers  per  quarter  of  wheat  or  rye,  2|d{ 
Ditto  of  barley,  peas,  beai^  and  oats,  IJJ.;  Carpenters  per  day,  id.'.  Ma- 
sons, 3(/.;  Tilers,  Sd,  \  Thatchers,  3d,i  Plasterers,  3d, ;  Labourers,  1  j</.  Mas- 
ters of  the  above  trades,  one  penn3r  per  day  more  than  their  men.  No  man 
was  allowed  to  work  out  of  his  neighbourhood,  except  the  inhabitants  of 
Staffordshire,  Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  Craven,  and  the  marches  of  Scot- 
land and  Wales,  who  had  always  been  accustohied  to  seek  employment 
during  the  harvest  in  all  parts  of  England.     Rot.  Pari.  ii.  234. 

i  Chaucer,  198.     Gaguin,  apud  Spond.  488. 
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a  mast  Her  tunic  was  half  of  one  colour^  and  half  of  aooth^-: 
a  zone  deeply  embroidered,  and  richly  ornamented  vvidi 
gold,  confined  l\er  waist,  and  from  it  were  suspended  in  front 
two  daggers  in  their  respective  pouches.  Thus  attired  slie 
rode  in  the  company  of  her  knight  to  justs  and  tournaments, 

i>artook  of  the  different  diversioq^  of  the  men,  and  by  her 
evity  and  indiscretion  afforded  food  to  the  lovers  aiid  retail- 
ers of  scandal.*     Whatever  the  reader  may  think  of  these 
censures,  he  must  be  entertained  with  the  de- 
fl^^Sji^ts?^    scriptions.     But  there  is  one  discovery  I  must 

*^  ?  not  omit,  that  of  the  fanatics  denominated  flagel- 
lants, or  whippers.  It  was  their  peculiar  felicity  not  only  to 
know,  that  the  mortality  had  been  sent  in  punishment  of  sin, 
but  to  be  in  possession  of  the  only  means  hy  which  the  re- 
mission of  sin  could  be  effected.  Divided  into  companies  of 
male  and  female  devotees,  under  a  leader  and  two  masters, 
they  stripped  themselves  naked  to  the  waist,  and  publicly 
scourged  themselves  or  each  other,  till  their  shoulders  were 
covered  with  blood.  This  expiatory  ceremony  was  repeated 
every  morning  and  afternoon  for  thirty-three  days,  equal  in 
number  to  the  years  which  Christ  is  thought  to  have  lived 
upon  earth;  after  which  they  returned  to  their  former  em- 

loyments,  cleansed  from  sin  by  ^^the  baptism  of  blood." 
he  flagellants  appeared  first  in  Hungary;  but  missionary  so- 
cieties weft  soon  formed,  and  they  hastened  to  impart  the 
knowledge  of  this  new  gospel  to  foreign  nations,  t    They 

3)read  with  rapidity  over  Poland,  Germany,  and  the  Low 
ountries.  From  France  they  were  excluded  at  the  request 
of  the  pope,  who  had  issued  a  severe  constitution  against 
them::t  but  a  colony  reached  England,  and  landed  in  London 

*  Knyght  3507.  In  1363  a  statute  was  passed  to  repress  extravaguioe 
of  dresSy  to  which  in  the  preamble  is  attributed  the  poverty  of  the  nation. 
Its  prolUbitions  extend  to  six  classes^  1.  Labourers  and  workmen;  3.  Mas- 
ters and  yeomen;  3.  Gentlemen  and  esquires  whose  income  does  not  ex- 
ceed 100  marks  oer  annum,  and  merchants  and  tradesmen  whose  goods 
are  nJued  at  500L\  4.  Persons  of  the  same  degree  as  the  last,  but  irith 
lands  or  goods  of  twice  the  value;  5.  Knights  with  an  income  not  ejneed- 
ing200  marks  per  annum;  6.  Do.  with  an  income  of  400  marks  or  more. 
For  each  class  the  cloth  is  regulated  b^  a  fixed  price.  The  use  of  silk, 
cloth  of  gold,  gold  and  silver,  and  precious  stones  and  furs,  is  absolutely 
forbidden  to  Uie  three  first;  of  cloth  of  gold,  of  cloaks,  mantles,  and  gowitf» 
trimmed  with  the  more  precious  furs,  to  the  two  next.  The  last  were  al- 
lowed to  wear  all  these  things,  with  the  exception  of  ermine  and  jewels. 
Ladies  belonging  to  the  two  last  classes  might  wear  jewels  in  their  httd- 
dress.    Hot  Pari.  ii.  278. 

t  Johnes'  Froiss.  ii.  263.    Bzov.  ad  ann.  1349. 

#  L'Evesque  has  g^ven  us  two  stanzas  of  one  of  their  hymns,  p.  53t. 
They  ran  in  the  following  strain: 


^ 
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to  the  amount  of  odo  hundred  and  twenty  men  and  women. 
Each  day  at  the  appointed  hour  they  assembled,  ranged  them- 
selves in  two  lines,  and  moved  slowly  through  the  streets, 
scourging  their  naked  shoulders,  and  chaunting  a  sacred 
hymn.  At  a  known  signal  aU,  with  the  exception  of  the  last, 
threw  themselves  flat  on  the  ground.  He,  as  he  passed  by 
his  companions,  gave  each  a  lash,  and  then  also  lay  down. 
The  others  followed  in  succession,  till  everv  individual  in  his 
turn  had  received  a  stroke  from  the  whole  brotherhood.  The 
citizens  gazed  and  marvelled,  pitied  and  commended:  but 
they  ventured  no  farther,  "^heir  faith  was  too  weak;  or  their 
feelings  were  too  acute:  and  they  allowed  the  strangers  to 
monopolize  to  themselves  this  novel  and  extraordinary  grace* 
Tlie  missionaries  made  not  a  single  proselyte,  and  were  com- 
pelled to  return  home  with  the  barren  satisfisiction  of  having 
done  their  duty  in  the  face  of  an  unbelieving  generation.* 

Through  love  of  man  the  Saviour  came, 

Through  lore  of  man  he  died : 
He  fuflTered  want,  reproach,  and  shame. 

Was  scourged,  ana  erucified< 
O!  tl^nk  then  on  thy  Saviour's  pain. 
And  lash  the  sinner,  lash  again. 
•  Wals.  169.     Avcab.  179, 180.    Murim.  103.    Stow,  246.   , 
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AlIffEWAX  OV  TBS  WAR  IN  FRANCS — VICTORY  OV  POITIBR*— 
IiIBKRATlON  OF  THR  KINO  OF  8COT8 — PRACK  WITH  FKAHCB — 
RCI.EA8S  OF  KING  JOHN — WHO  RETURNS  TO  ENGLAND  AND 
DIEB<^WAR  IN  SPAIN — VICTORY  OF  NAVARETTE — CONFISCA- 
TION OF  GUIBNNE — SICKNESS  AND  DEATH  OF  THE  BLACK 
PRINCE — DEATH  OF  THE  RINO-*«AMBNDMENT8  IN  THS  LAWS 
AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE — CONSTITUTION  A|a>  FORMS 
OF  PARLIAMENT — ^MANNER  OF  RAISING  TAXES — CONSTITU- 
TION OF  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

Edward  had  now  awaked  from  the  dream  of 
Be^wsl  i^ig  ambition.  Convinced  by  experience  that  the 
bi  Fnncc.  Flinch  crown  lay  beyond  his  reach;  he  offered  to 
renounce  his  pretensions  in  exchange  for  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  provinces,  which  he  held  as  a  vassal  in  his 
own  right,  and  in  the  right  of  his  queen.  By  Philip  the  pro- 
posal wAs  rejected  with  scorn:  John,  his  son  and  successor, 
discovered,  perhaps  feigned,  awillingness  to  accept  it.  When 
the  envoys  of  the  two  powers  met  at  Guisnes  to  prolong  the 
ttrmistice,  they  agreed  that  such  an  arrangement  offered  the 
only  basis  on  which  could  be  founded  the  hope  of  a  permanent 
peace:  and  promises  were  given  and  received,  that  the  neces- 
sary renunciations  on  each  side  should  be  made  in  the  presence 
of  the  new  pontiff,  Innocent  IV. ;  that  the  prelates  and  barons 
of  both  kingdoms  should  signify  their  assent;  and  that  each 
monarch  should  subject  himself  and  his  dominions  to  the  cen- 
sures of  the  pope,  in  case  he  should  ever  violate  the  treaty. 
But  this  prospect^  so  consoling  to  the  friends  of  humanity, 
was  closed  by  the  pride  of  the  French  people.  .  The  prelates 
and  barons  of  England  sent  their  procurators  with  full  powers 
to  the  court  of  Innocent:  but  those  of  France  declared  that 
the^  would  never  suffer  their  king  to  surrender  a  sovereignty, 
which  formed  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  French  crowiu* 
Edward  complained  of  the  bad  faith  of  his  adversary:  indig- 
nation urged  him  again  to  arms:  and  apian  of  combined 
operations  was  concerted  between  him  and  his  eldest  son,  now 
called,  Trom  the  colour  of  his  arms,  the  black  prince.  The 
latter  opened  the  campaign  with  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 

•  Rym.  ▼.  794—799.  808.  816.  Knygfat  9607.  Wals.  170.  Marim.  105. 
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men.    The  orders  issued  to  the  soldiers  were  to  pillage^  burn, 
aiid  destroy :  and  that  they  might  extend  their  ravages  over  a 
^md^  tract  of  country,  they  were  divided  into 
aeveral  ^*  battles/'  with  directions  to  k^,  dur-       octf  6 
itig  the-  march,  at  a  certain  distance  from  each 
other.    From  the  walls  of  Bourdeaux  the  prince  led  his^plun- 
derers  through  the  county  of  Armagnac  to  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees:  and  turning  to  thQ  north  continued  his  devasta- 
tions till  he  arrived  before  the  city  of  Toulouse.    Two  days 
were  spent  in  fruitless  attempts  to  provoke  the  enemy  to  a 
battle :  on  the  third  he  passed  the  Garonne  by  a  ford,  resumed 
his  destructive  career,  and  gave  to  the  flames  the  great  and 
wealthy  citizens  of  Carcassone,  and  Narbomne.     But  the  mea- . 
sures  which  bad  been  taken  to  assemble  ^  numerous  army  in 
his  rear,  admonished  him  to  return.     The  enemy  retired  at 
his  approach:  the  English,  loaden  with  plunder,  marched 
back  to  Bourdeaux;  and  the  young  Edward  could  boast,  that 
in  the  short  space  of  seven  weeks  he  had  laid  in  ashes  more 
than  five  hundred. cities,  towns,  and  villages,  in  a  populous 
district,  which  for  a  oentury  had  not  been  visited  with  the 
horrors  of  war.* 

During  this  expedition  the  king  of  England  marched  from 
Calais  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  army :  but  all  his  plans  were 
disconcerted  by  the  superior  policy  of  John,  who  cautiously 
shunned  an  engagement,  but  was  careful,  as  he  retired  before* 
his  adversary,  to  lay  waste  the  country  around  him.  The 
English  had  not  reached  Amiens,  when  the  want  of  provisions 
compelled  them  to  return.  A  scanty  supply  was  produred  in 
the  Boulonnois;  and  they  entered  Calais  on  the  tenth  day  af- 
ter their  departure"  froiA  it.  Here  the  French  monarch  sought 
toamtise  Edward  with  proposals  for  a  general  battle:  while 
his  allies  the  Scots  surprised  Berwick,  poured  over  the  bor- 
ders, and  spread  devastation  through  the  northern  counties. 
But  at  the  first  intelligence  the  king  hastened  to  England,  met 
his  parliament  at  Westminster,  obtained  a  liberal  aid  for  six 
years,  and  ordered  his  forces  to  assemble  in  Northumberland. 
Berwick  was  recovered  by  the  sole  terror  of  his  approach : 
and  at  Roxburgh  he  purchased  from  Baliol  his  j^^  ^o 
rights  to  the  Scottish  throne.  That  prince,  ad- 
vanced in  age  and  without  children,  gladly  surrendered  a  bar- 
>  ren  and  disputed  title  for  the  present  sum  of  five  thousand 

•  See  the  offidal  tccount  in  Avesbury,  310—226.  Carcaaaone  waa  aa 
large  aa  York,  Narbonne  but  little  leas  than  London.  Ibid.  220.  The  pre- 
text for  such  deyaatationa  waa  that  the  French  king  drew  a  conuderable  part 
of  his  revenue  from  these  provinces^  and  that  by  ravaging  them  his  means 
of  continuing  ^e  war  Woidd  be  proporttonably  abridged.    Ibid. 
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marlu,  and  a  yearly  rent  of  two  thouaand  poaDd&* 
^^"  From  Roxburgh  Edward  marched  throogh  liie 
Im^^   '         Lothians  with  the  banner  of  Scotland  displayed 

before  him:  and  the  English,  meeting  no  enemy, 
divided  themselves  into  small  bodies,  and  reduced  to  ashes 
every  farm  house,  villaee,  and  town,  within  twenty  milea  of 
the  sea  coast.  At  Edinburgh  their  progress  was  again  aneat- 
ed  by  the  want  of  provisions^    A  fleet,  indeed,  earrying  a 

Elentifol  supply,  had  sailed  for  the  harbour  of  Leith:  but  it 
ad  been  driven  back  by  a  strong  northerly  wind;  and  Ed- 
ward reluctantly  ordered  the  army  to  return  to  Eng^bnd 
The  Scots  hovered  on  its  rear,  and  consoled  their  revenge 
with  the  slaughter  of  the  few  stragglers  who  loitered  belitnd. 
The  havoc  caused  Vy  this  expedition  was  long  remembered 
by  the  natives,  who  in  their  subsequent  incursions  into  Eng" 
land  animated  themselves  to  similar  depredationa  by  the  cry 
of  <<  the  burnt  candlemas,  "t 

The  next  year  was  signalized  by  the  ever  me> 
pi^SL^     morable  victory  of  Poitiers.    The  honour  and 

plunder  of  the  late  campaign  stimulated  the  prince 
of  Wales  to  a  similar  attempt  in  a  dirorent  direction.     With 

a  small  army  of  twelve  thousand  men  he  left  Bonr- 
^  *  deaux,  ascended  the  Graronne  as  far  as  Agen,  and 
turning  to  the  left  overran  the  fertile  provinces  of  Querd, 
^Limousin,  Auvergne,  and  Berri.  Conquest  was  not  his  ob- 
ject, but  to  inflict  on  the  natives  the  injuries  of  war,  and  to 
enrich  his  followers  at  the  expense  of  the  enemy.  The  hai^ 
vest  was  trodden  under  foot;  the  cattle  were  slaughtered;  this 
wines  and  provisions  which  the  army  could  not  consume,  were 
destroyed :  the  farm  houses,  villages,  and  towns^  were  reduced 
to  ashes;  and  every  captive,  able  to  pay  his  ransom,  was  conduct- 
ed to  Bourdeaux.  He  turned  from  Issodunand  Bourges,  which 

threatened  a  vigorous  resistance,  but  took  Vierzon 
Sept.  4.  ^^  fitorm,  and  Romorantin  by  setting  it  on  fire.  In 
this  desolating  expedition  it  does  not  seem  to  nave  occurred 
to  the  young  prince,  that  it  was  dangerous  to  penetrate  so  far 
into  a  powenul  kingdom,  or  that  his  retreat  might  probably 
be  intercepted  by  a  more  nnmerous  force.  The  king  of 
France  had  ordered  his  vassals  to  join  him  at  Chartres,  and 
crossinsthe  Loire  at  Blois,  pushed  forward  to  the  city  of  Poi- 
tiers. JBdward,  when  it  was  too  late,  had  commenced  his 
march  for  the  same  city:  but  it  was  his  misfortune  to  know 
nothing  of  his  enemy  but  ffom  vague  and  suspicions  reports, 

•  Rym.  V.  833—844.  850. 859.    Baliol  died  in  1363.    Knyght  3627. 
t  Aresbttiy,  335—338.  Knyght.2611.  Lo).  Coll.  i.  566.  Ford.  zir.  IS. 
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^rhile  his  own  motions  were  accurately  observed,  and  daily 
notified  to  the  French  monarch.  One  day,  after  a  fatiguing 
znarchy  the  English  had  reached  in  the  afternoon 
the  village  of  Maupertuis,  about  five  miles  from  ^^**  ^^' 
Poitiers,  when  their  van  unexpectedly  fell  in  with  the  rear  of 
the  enemy.  The  danger  of  bis  situation  immediately  flashed 
on  the  mind  of  the  prince,  <^  God  help  us,''  he  exclaimed, 
**  it  only  remains  for  us  to  fight  bravely."* 

In  stating  the  amount  of  the  hostile  armies,  his- 
torians are  greatly  at  variance  with  each  other :  ^^^  ^ 
but  we  may  safely  admit,  on  the  credit  of  the  low-  tj^i^ 
est  calculation,  that  the  French  out  numbered  the 
Unglish  in  the  proportion  of  seven  to  one.  This  superiority, 
however,  was  partially  balanced  by  the  advantage  of  a  posi- 
tion most  unfavourable  to  the  operations  of  the  cavalry,  which 
formed  the  real,  the  only  strength  of  the  French  army.  It 
was  a  rising  ground,  covered  with  vineyards,  and  intersected 
with  hedges,  accessible  only  in  one  point  through  a  long  and 
narrow  lane,  which  in  no  part  would  admit  of  more 
than  four  horsemen  abreast.  In  the  morning  the  ^P*' 
prince  ordered  his  men  at  arms  to  form  on  foot  in  front  of  the^ 
road:  one  half  of  his  archers  he  posted  before  them  in  the  fa- 
vourite figure  of  a  portcullis  or  harrow:  the  other  half  he  or- 
dered to  line  all  the  hedges  between  the  main  body  and  the 
moor  on  which  the  enemy  was  encamped.  John  arrayod  his 
army  in  three  divisions  on  foot,  under  the  separate  command 
of  his  cousin  the  duke  of  Orleans,  of  his  three  eldest  sons, 
and  of  himself  and  his  fourth  son,  a  youth  in  his  sixteenth 
year.  He  retained  on  horseback  only  three  small  bodies, 
one  of  which,  consisting  of  three  hundred  knights  and 
esquires  selected  from  the  whole  army,  was  destined  for  the 
hazardous  attempt  of  dispersing  the  archers  in  front  of  the 
English  line.  These  arrangements  were  hardly  completed, 
when  the  cardinal  Talleyrand  Perigord  arrived  on  the  field, 
and  with  uplifted  hands  besought  John  to  spare  the  blood  of 
so  many  noble  knights :  nor  stake  on  the  uncertain  issue  of  a 
battle  the  advantages  which  he  would,  certainly  obtain  by  ne- 
gociation.  His  repeated  .entreaties  wrung  from  the  king  a 
reluctant  consent;  and  riding  to  the  prince,  he  represented  to 
him  the  danger  of  his  situation,  <<Save  my  honour,^'  said 
the  young  Edward,  **  and  the  honour  of  my  army,  and  I  will 
rofidily  listen  to  reasonable  conditions. ''  ^*  Fair  son,"  replied 
the  cardinal,  "  you  have  answered  wisely.'  Such  conditions  it 
shall  be  my  task  to  procure."    The  legate  was  indefatigable 

•  Froin.  c.  155—157. 
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in  his  endeavours.  He  rode  from  army  to  anny.  He  la- 
boured to  subdue  the.  reluctance  of  the  prince,  and  to  lower 
the  confidence  of  the  king.  Edward  offered  to  restore  his 
conquests,  his  spoil,  and  his  captives,  and  not  to  bear  arms 
against  France  for  seven  years.  John,  at  the  persuasion  of 
the  bishop  of  Chalons,  and  Eustace  de  Ribeaumont,  demanded 
as  his  ultimatum,  that  the  prince  and  a  hundred  of  his  kni|^ts 
should  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  The  proposal 
was  indignantly  rejected:  the  prospect  of  a  pacification  va- 
nished ;  and  the  night  was  spent  in  preparations  for  battle. 
To  judge  from  the  opposite  numbers,  no  doiibt  could  be  en- 
tertained of  its  issue:  but  the  recollection  .of  the  battle  of 
Creci,  cheered  the  English  with  a  gleam  of  hope,  and  occa- 
sionally staggered  the  confidence  of  their  enemies.* 

With  the  dawn  of  light,  the  trumpets  summon- 
First  divi-       ed  the  two  nations  to  their  re^^ctive  posts.    The 
monof  the     English  had  improved  the  interval  to  throw  up 
feated.      '     trenche«,  and  form  a  barricade  of  wagons,  where 
Sept  19.      their  position  seemed  the  least  difficult  of  access. 
The  French  had  made  no  other  alteration,  than  to 
place  a  body  of  reserve  under  the  duke  of  Orleans  in  the  rear, 
and  to  give  the  command  of  the  first  division  to  the  two 
mareschals,  Arnold  d'Andreghen,  and  John  de  Clermont 
The  cardinal  Talleyrand  was  again  in  the  field:  but  his  en- 
treaties were  fruitless,  and  he  was  told  that  so  much  impor- 
tunity displeased  the  king,  and  might  be  attended  with  dis- 
agreeable consequences  to  himself.     He  then  rode  to  convey 
the  tidings  to  the  prince,  who  coolly  replied:  <^  God  defend 
the  right:^'  and  the  departure  of  the  legate  was  made  the  sig- 
nal for  the  commencement  of  the  battle.     The  French  mares- 
chals, at  the  head  of  their  cavalry,  fearlessly  entered  the  lane, 
and  were  suffered  to  advance  without  molestation.     At  last 
the  order  was  given :  the  archers  behind  the  hedges  poured  in 
destructive  volleys  of  arrows:  the  passage  was  choked  with 
men  and  horses  in  the  agonies  of  death ;  and  the  confusion 
became  irremediable,  from  the  increasing  pressure  of  the  rest 
of  the  column.   A  few  knights  forced  their  way  through  every 
obstacle :  others  broke  down  the  hedges,  and  in  small  bodies 
reached  different  points  in  front  of  the  English :  but  not  one 
could  penetrate  as  far  as  the  main  body.    The  arrows  were 
directed  with  too  sure  an  aim,  to  be  eluded  by  address,  and 
flew  with  a  rapidity  not  to  be  i'esisted  by  ordinary  armour. 
D^Andreghen  was  unhorsed  and  taken:  Clermont  was  killed: 
their  followers,  dismayed  by  their  fate,  paused,  then  retired 

•  Fruiss.  c.  169. 
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•lowly,  and  at  laat  fled  with  precipitation  to  the  aecond  divi- 
sion, which  received  them  within  its  ranks. 
j  >  But  that  division  now  began  to  waver.     The 

I  archers,  the  terror  of  the  men  at  arms  at  a  dis-    ^"^^^^^"^ 

k  tance,  advanced  in  front,  and  a  body  of  six  hun*    JJ^  ficldT"* 

dred  English  was  unexpectedly  seen  to  cross  a 
neighbouring  hill,  and  fall  on  the  left  flank.  The  knights  in 
the  rear  hastily  left  their  banners  to  secure  their  horses;  and 
the  lords,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  three  princes,  alarmed 
for  their  safety,  sent  them  to  Chauvigni  under  a  guard  of  eight 
hundred  lances.  The  departure  of  so  large  a  body  was  n\is- 
taken  for  a  flight;  and  the  whole  division  in  a  few  minutes 
dispersed. 

The  men  at  arms  under  Edward  had  hitherto 
been  spectators  of  the  combat.  "  Sir,'^  said  sir  The  third  ig 
John  Chandos  to  the  prince,  "  the  field  is  won.  ^l '^**' 
Let  us  mount,  and  charge  the  French  king.  I 
know  him  for  an  intrepid  knight;  who  will  never  flee  from 
an  enemy.  It  may  be  a  bloody  attempt:  but,  please  God  and 
St.  George,  he  shall  be  our  prisoner.'^  The  advice  was  ap- 
proved: and  the  army  ad  vainced  from  the  enclosures  to  the 
moor,  which  had  become  the  theatre  of  battle.  The  duke  of 
Athens,  constable  of  France,  was  the  first  to  throw  himself 
in  their  way:  his  shout  of  ^^  Mountjoy,  St  Dennis,'^  was  an- 
swered by  the  national  cry  of  <*  St  George  for  Guienne,^'  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  duke,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  fol- 
lowers, was  slain.  The  German  cavalry  next  charged  the 
English  :  bUt  were  easily  dispersed  with  the  loss  of  the  three 
earls,  their  commanders.  Lastly,  John  himself,  animated  by 
despair  (for  his  reserve  had  fled  already)  led  up  his  division 
on  foot;  and  fought  for  honour,  when  it  was  evidently  too 
late  to  fight  for  victory.* 

When  kings  have  fallen  or  have  been  taken  in 
battle,  it  has  alWays  been  the  fashion  to  describe    JJ'*^"  ^ 
them  as  performing  prodigies  of  valour.     But    goner. 
John  does  not  owe  his  reputation  to  flattery  or  pity : 
*  it  had  been  previously  established  in  several  engagements, 
and  was  equally  acknowledged  by  friends  and  foes.     For  a 
while  he  maintained  the  unequal  contest     He  had  received 
two  wounds  in  the  face;  was  beaten  to  the  ground;  and  was 
surrounded  by  a  host  of  adversaries,  each  of  whom  was  anx- 

•  Froiss.  c.  160.  In  relating  the  events  of  this  bftttle,  Froissart's  ar- 
rangement IS  sometimes  evidently  erroneous.  Thus  he  kills  the  constable 
of  France  before  the  flight  of  the'  three  princes,  and  desci^es  him  as  fight- 
ing after  their  flight  1  have  placed  them  in  tlie  oixlcr  in  which  I  conceive 
them  to  have  hiippcncd. 
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ions  to  secure  «o  noble  a  prize.  A  young  knight,  buxvtiiig 
through  the  crowd,  bent  his  knee,  and  requested  him  to  sur- 
render, or  he  would  lose  his  life.  He  asked  for  his  cousin, 
the  prince  of  Wales.  <<  He  is  not  here,"  returned  the  kni^it, 
^  but  surrender  to  me,  and  I  will  conduct  you  to  him."  <'  But 
who  are  you  ?^'  inquired  the  king*  <<  Dennis  de  Morbeoque," 
he  replied,  ^^  a  knight  of  Artois,  bat  compelled  to  s^^^e  the 
king  of  England,  because  I  have  been  banished  from  France." 
John  surrendered  to  him:  and  his  son  Philip  was  made prisoift- 
er  at  the  same  time.* 

Thus  ended  the  battie  of  Poitiers,  in  whidi  the 
2c  nrince     ^^^^^  ehivalry  of  France  was  defeated  by  a  hand- 
ful of  Englishmen,  and  the  king  became  the  cap- 
tire  of  the  prince  whom,  he  persuaded  himself,  he  had  en- 
closed in  his  teils.    If  on  strch  an  occasion  the  youthful  mind 
of  the  conqueror  had  betrayed  symptonis  of  vanity,  it  would 
have  been  pardonable:  but  Edward^s  moderation  in  victory 
added  to  the  admiration  which  he  had  inspired  by  his  conduct 
in  battle.     There  were  in  his  army  many  kniehts,  who  could 
have  disputed  with  him  the  palm  of  personal  bravery:  there 
was  not  perhaps  one  his  equal  in  the  more  amiable  accom- 
plishments of  modesty  and  courtesy.  He  behaved  to  his  royal 
captive  with  all  the  respect  due  to  a  sovereign,  waited  on  him 
at  table,  soothed  his  affliction  by  renoinding  him  of  his  valour, 
and  assured  him  that  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  had  wit- 
nessed his  conduct,  he  had  that  day  fairly  won  <<  the  prize 
and  garland"  of  chivalry,  t    The  next  morning  he  continued 
his  march  with  bis  prisoners  to  Bourdeaux,  and 
M^h'ss.       leaving  concluded  a  truce  for  two  years  with  the 
dauphin,  the  regent  of  France,  returned  to  Eog- 
jljy  5^     ■   land  in  the  spring.  He  landed  with  John  at  Sand- 
wich, and  proceeded  bj^  easy  journeys  to  London. 
His  father  had  given  the  necessary  directions  for  his  entry 
into  the  capital,  under  the  pretence  of  doing  honour  to  the 
king  of  France;  ancunwelcome  honour,  which  served  to  re- 
mind that  monarch  of  his  captivity,  and  to  make  him  the 
principal  ornament  in  the  triumph  of  his  conqueror.    Arches 
were  thrown  across  the  streets,  tapestry,  plate,  and  arms  were 
suspended  from  the  windows,  and  the  road  was 
*y     •        lined  with  crowds  of  spectators.  The  lord  mayor 
at  the  head  of  more  than  a  thousand  citizens,  divided  into 
companies,  distinguished  by  their  respective   devices  and 

•  Froms.  c.  161.  This  writer's  account  is  full:  a  few  additional  particu- 
lars may  be  gleaned  from  the  French  and  Eng^lish  historians.  The  names 
of  the  slain  and  of  the  captives  may  be  seen  in  Avesbuiy,  252. 

f  Ftoiss.  c.  164. 
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coloura^  proceeded  to  meet  the  prince  and  his  attendants  in 
Southivaf  k.     The  king  of  France  was  mounted  on  a  cream- 
coloured  charger  with  magnificeirt  trappings:  the  young  Ed- 
iward  rode  a  small  pony,  without  any  thing  to  distinguish  him; 
but  he  did  not  elude  the  eager  eyes  of  the  spectators,  who 
hailed  with  loud  acclamations  the  conqueror  of  Poitiers.  Some 
hours  elapsed  before  the  cavalcade  could  reach  Westminster 
hall,  where  the  king  was  seated  on  his  throne,  surrounded  by 
his  prelates  and  barons.    When  John  entered,  he  arose,  de- 
scended to  embrace  him,  and  led  him  to  partake  of  a  splendid 
banquet    The  palace  of  the  Savoy,  and  afterwards  the  castle 
of  Windsor,  was  allotted  to  him  and  his  son  for  their  resi- 
dence.* 

According  to  a  notion,  which  had  been  preva- 
lent for  ages,  the  prisoner  of  war  became  the  ab-    Ne^iation 
solute  property  of  the  oaptor.     The  man,  who    ^'     ^ 
might  have  deprived  him  of  life,  had  acquired  a    Scots. 
right  to  his  person:  and,  as  he  was  swayed  by 
avarice  or  generosity,  passion  or  caprice,  prolonged  or  short- 
'  ened  the  detention  of  tne  captive.    Edward,  aware  of  the  in- 
conveniences arising  from  this  system^  had  long  attempted  to 
abolish  it,  by  withdrawing  prisoners  of  consequence  from  the 
custody  of  individuals,  and  placing  them  under  his  own  con- 
trol.    From  thdse,  whom  he  dared  not  offend,  he  purchased 
their  captives  for  a  stipulated  sum:  others  he  compelled  to 
surrender  them  at  a  price  fixed  by  his  council.     Thus  he 
secured  two  great  advantages.     He  was  enabled  to  retain  in 
captivity  the  prisoners,  whose  release  might  be  prejudicial  to 
his  interests;  and,  as  he  was  careful  to  demand  more  than  he 
had  given,  was  sure  to  replenish  his  coffers  from  their  ran- 
soms.   At  Nevil's  cross  the  king  of  Scotland,  in  the  battle  of 
Poitiers  the  king  of  France,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  two 
obscure  individuals,  who  surrendered  their  captives  at  the 
command  of  their  sovereign,  and  thankfully  accepted  the  re- 
muneration which  he  assigned  them.t  Had  he  still  entertain- 
ed the  chimerical  design  of  conquering  the  two  kingdoms,  he 
would  not  have  consented  to  the  release  of  these  monarchs: 

r 

*  Froiss.  c.  170.    Knyght.  1615.    Murim.  110. 

t  Thus  Coupland  gave  ap  the  king:  of  Scots,  and  received  with  the  rank 
of  a  banneret  lands  to  the  yearly  value  of  600/.  Rym.  iii.  542.  Morbecque 
was  less  fortunate.  Though  the  king  of  France  declared  that  he  was  pri- 
soner to  Morbecque,  who  g^ve  up  his  clwm  to  Edward  (Rym.  vi.  72);  an 
action  was  brought  against  him  by  an  esquire  Bernard  de  Troie,  who  main- 
tained thathe  himself  was  the  real  captor  (Uym.  vi.  154).  Morbecque  died 
before  the  cause  was  decided  in  the  mareschal's  court.  Kdward  occasion- 
ally allowed  aid  to  the  agents  of  'lYoie  to  pursue  tlie  suit  (Uym.  vi.  509* 
510):  but  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  issue. 
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but  he  resolved  to  draw  more  solid  advantages  froinfaiB  vie- 
lories,  and  willingly  entered  into  negociations  respecting  the 
amount  and  the  conditions  of  their  ransoms.  David  was  the 
first,  who  had  lost  his  liberty;  and  he  remained  eleven  years 

the  prisoner  of  his  brother-in-law.     He  was  per^ 

mitted  to  visit  Scotland,  and  confer  with  his  sub- 
jects: but  the  demands  of  Edward  were  high:  the  Scots  were 
poor  and  obstinate;  and  the  unfortunate  prince,  after  several 

fruitless  attempts,  returned  to  his  prison.     Three 
July  13.       years  later  another  negociat ion  was  opened:  the 

ransom  of  David  was  fixed  at  ninety  thonsaDd 
marks,  to  be  paid  by  equal  instalments  in  nine  years :  Edward 
confirmed  the  treaty :  the  day  for  its  execution  was  appointed, 
and  commissioners  were  named,  to  give  freedom,  to  the  king, 
and  receive  hostages  for  the  payment  of  the  money.*  To  his 
bitter  disappointment,  the  king  of  France,  a  friend  and  ally, 
despatched  an  envoy  to  Scotland  with  powers  to  conclude  a 
treaty,  and  distribute  among  the  nobility  forty  thousand 
crowns.  It  was  a  paltry  sum :  but  the  glitter  of  fiie  money 
furnished  an  argument  which  Scottish  poverty  could  not  re- 
sist The  parliament  abandoned  their  king,  refused  to  furnish 
the  hostages  for  his  release,  and  engaged  to  make  war  upon 
England,  t 

Edward's  expedition  to  Haddington  and  Edin- 
wmecT""       ^^^^^f  taught  the  Scots  to  doubt  the  policy  of 

their  engagements  with  France :  and  they  con- 
sented to  meet  the  English  commissioners  to  treat  of  ti^e 
liberation  of  their  king,  and  a  perpetual  alliance  between  the 
two  crowns.  Their  partiality,  however,  for  the  French,  in- 
duced them  to  protract  the  negociations:  for  the  space  of  four 
months  difficulties  were  objected,  explanations  demanded, 
and  expedients  suggested  and  withdrawn:,  but  the  victory  of 
Poitiers  roused  them  from  their  apathy;  and  they  now  be- 
came as  eager  in  making  their  proposals,  as  they  had  hitherto 

been  backward  in  accepting  the  proposals  of  Ed- 
o^f's         ward.     At  length  it  was  agreed  that  *'  Sir  David 

king  of  Scotland"  (so  Edward  condescended  to 
term  him  for  the  first  time)  should  be  set  at  liberty  on  the  fol- 
lowing conditions:  that  during  the  next  ten  years  there  should 
be  a  truce  between  the  two  powers:  that  the  king  of  Scotland 
should  pay  the  king  of  England  one  hundred  thousand  marks 
in  twenty  half-yearly  instalments:  and  that  in  default  of  pay- 
ment on  any  occasion,  David  should  again  surrender  himself 
a  captive  within  thirty  days  after  the  term  had  expired.     To 

•  Rym.  V.  791  f  Ford.  xlv.  9. 
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t:he  faithful  observance  of  these  articles  the  Scottish  prince 
swore  on  the  gospels,  and  as  an  additional  seouritj  gave  for 
liestages  twenty  heirs  of  the  principal  families  in  the  king- 
donii  with  nine  earls,  three  of  whom  in  rotation  should  al- 
vrays  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land.   Edward,  however,  was  not  satisfied:  and       ^^^'  ^' 
the  deputies  of  the  Scottish  prelates,  barons,  and  burghers, 
severally  gave  their  bonds,  by  which  these  orders  separately, 
and  all  the  members  individually,  made  themselves  respon- 
sible for  the  payment  of  the  whole,  and  of  every  part  of  the 
sum  stipulated  by  the  treaty.     David  immediate-  . 
ly  received  his  freedom,  and  returned  to  his  own  ^^'  ^' 

country.* 

But  the  Scots  soon  discovered  that  they  had  it  not  in  their 
power  to  fulfil  their  engagements.     After  two  payments  they 
fell  into  arrears:  Edward  complained;  excuses  were  offered 
and  at  first  accepted :  recriminations  followed:  and  for  eight 
years  the  amity  between  the  two  crowns  was  perpetually  in 
danger  of  being  interrupted.     After  tnany  di3cussions  a  new 
agreement  was  made,  by  which  all  the  penalties  incurred  by 
former  failures  were  annulled,  and  a  truce  was 
granted  for   the  long  term   of  five-and-twenty       1^^^% 
years,  on  condition  that  the  Scots  should  annual-        ^"^     ' 
ly,  during  that  period,  pay  into  the  English  treasury  the  sum 
of  six  thousand  marks :  but  a  proviso  was  added,  giving  to 
either  party,  .at  the  expiration  of  four  years,  the  option  of 
recommencing  hostilities  after  six  months^ previous  notice:  but 
stipulating  at  the  same  time,  that,  if  David  were  the  aggressor, 
be  should  still  be  bound  to  the  payment  of  the  six  thousand 
marks  per  annum;  but  if  Edward,  he  should  receive  no  more 
than  the  remaining  balance  of  the  original  ransom.t     It  so- 
happened  that  at  the  end  of  four  years  the  king  of  England 
\Yas  engaged  in  war,  and  unwilling  to  draw  on  himself  ad- 
ditional hostilities  from  Scotland,  he  consented  to 
abandon  his  former  demands,  and  to  receive  four       j^Sf  20 
thousand  marks  per  annum,  during  fourteen  years,        "^ 
which;  with  what  had  already  been  paid,  would  make  up  the  first 
sum  of  ninety  thousand  marks.}     David  died  soon 'afterwards: 

•  Rym.  vi.  31. 33—38. 40—64.     Murixn.  111.  f  ^^7^-  ^i* ^®- 

t  Id.  VI.  632.  David  appears  to  have  contracted  daring^  his  captivity  an 
attachment  for  England.  In  1363,  he  proposed  that  in  the  event  of  his 
dying  without  issue,  the  crown  should  be  given  to  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence, 
the  third  son  of  Edward;  but  desisted  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  hii  barons. 
Ford.  XIV.  25.  Soon  afterwards  in  a  conference  with  Edward,  a  plan  of 
union  between  England  and  Scotland  was  suggested.  In  default  of  issue 
male  by  the  king  tn  ^coti,  the  king  of  England  was  to  succeed;  but  the 
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hut  the  great  truce  (so  it  was  called)  was  carefully  observ^ 
and  the  nioney  was  faithfully  paid  by  Robert  his  successor. 

But  to  adjust  the  rival  claims  of  the  kings  of 
Ineffectual     England  and  France  was  a  matter  of  infioildy 
wlS^John"     greater  diflSculty.     By  the  pope's  mediation  a 
form  of  pe^ce,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  £d- 
ward)  had  been  agreed  upon  at  Bourdeaux,  before  the  prince 
of  Wales  and  his  captive  sailed  to  England.*    Two  legates 
followed  them  to  London:  and  the  negociations  recommen- 
ced.    Edward  required  an  enormous  ransom  for  the  king  and 
the  other  prisoners,  and  demanded  in  return  for  his  renoa- 
ciation  of  all  claim  to  the  crown  of  France^  the  restoration  of 
the  provinces  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  his  anceston^ 
to  be  holden  by  him  in  full  sovereignty  without  any  depen- 
dence on  the  French  monarch.     These  were  hard  and  galling 
conditions:  yet  such  as  perhaps  might  be  justified  by  the  ex- 
isting state  of  affairs.    The  king  of  France  was  a  captive:  his 
son,  the  regent,  was  without  authority:  in  some  provinces 
the  peasants  had  risen  in  arms,  plundering  and  demolishing 
the  castles  of  the  nobles:  others  were  pillag^ed  by  parties  of 
marauders^  who  formerly  belonged  to  the  English  army,  bat 
were  now  disavowed  by  Edward:  in  Paris  the  provost  of  the 
merchants  at  the  head  of  the  populace  set  the  royal  authority 
at  defiance:  and  in  Normandy  the  king  of  Navarre  declar^ 
war  against  the  regent,  and  was  suspected  of  aspiring  to  the 
throne,  as  heir  in  the  female  line  to  Louis  le  Hutin.     Joho, 
though  he  explained,  and  hesitated,  and  delayed,  at  lengA 
acceded  to  Edward's  demands:  the  necessary  instruments 
were  sealed:  and  two  prisoners  of  war  returned  to  France  to 
lay  the  treaty  before  the  states,  and  obtain  their  ratification. 
But  when  their  contents  were  disclosed,  they  were  received 
with  ho^or.     Every  Frenchmen  felt  for  the  degradation  of 
his  country:  and  a  peremptory  refusal  wis  unani- 
^^'     '      mously  returned.     Edward  complained  that  he 
was  again  deceived  by  the  insincerity  of  his  adversaries^  and 
btde  them  prepare  for  war  at  the  termination  of  the  tmce. 
They  endeavoured  to  retort  the  charge,  by  maintaining  that  the 
unreasonableness  of  his  demands  was  a  proof  that  he  did  not 
wish  them  to  be  accepted.! 


two  kingdoms,  their  parliaments,  and  revenues  to  be  kept  distinct,  and  all 
their  former  usages  and  liberties  preserved.    This  also  came  to  nothing. 
Rym.  vi.  426.    The  receipt  in  ilill  is  dated  Dec.  1, 1383.    Rym.  vii.  417. 
•  Id.  vi.  19.  t  Ryin-  vi.  134.    Knyght.  2616.    Wals. 
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la  the  beginning  of  autumn  the  king  sailed 
from  Sandwich  with  eleven  hundred  transports^     Rdwird 
conveying  the  most  numerous  and  best  appoint-    'J*'*^^? 
ed  army,  which  had  been  raised  in  England  for    pjaiM^. 
more  than  a  century.  •  From  Calais  this  mighty       od.  28. 
host  marched  in  three  divisions  at  a  considerable 
4istance  from  each  other,  with  long  trains  of  wagons  in  the 
two  intervals.*    In  defiance  of  the  season  and  of  „^ 

the  enemy  they  forced  their  way  through  Picardy,        ^^'     * 
Artois,  and  Cambresis,  as  far  as  Rheims,  where  the  kings  of 
France  were  generally  crowned.     It  was  Edward's  intention 
to  have  the  ceremony  performed  on  himself  in  that  city:  but 
it  was  9.0  gallantly  defended  by  the  arehbishop  and  the  inha- 
bitants, that  after  wasting  sevep  weeks  before  it,  the  king 
raised  the  siege,  and  marched  into  the  dutchy  of 
Burgundy!     The  duke  Philip,  unable  to  protect       j]^%, 
his  people  against  so  powerful  an  enemy,  pur- 
chased a  truce  for  three  year<?by  the  payment  of  fifty  thou- 
sand marks,t  on  the  condition  thaC  he  should  re- 
iwain  neutral;  that  his  dominions  shonld  be  free     *^"^'*1"' 
from  contributions  Snd  hostilities;  that  hia  subjects  should 
hav^  permission  to  serve  either  prince  out  of  the  limits  of 
Burgundy;  and  that  if  a  majority  of  the  French  peers  should 
acquiesce  in  the  coronation  of  Edward  as  king  of  France,  the 
dissent  of  the  duke  should  be  considered  as  a  violation  of  the 
treaty,  t 

While  Edward  remained  in  Burgundy,  the 
English  nation  was  thrown  into  confusion  by  the    Jhe French 
sudden  appearance  of  a  French  fleet,  which  swept    ^|fg  ^q^" 
the.  channel,  and  insulted  the  coast  with  impuni- 
ty.   Winchelsey  was  taken  and  pillaged:  and  the      March 8. 
report  of  the  barbarities,  which  had  been  exercis- 

*  Rym.  ¥1. 143.  FroiBsart  ^tvea  a  curious  account  of  the  bagfgagfe  of  the 
army.  **  I  must  inform  you  that  the  king  of  EngUnd  and  his  rich  lords 
were  followed  by  carts  laden  with  tents  pavilions,  mills,  and  forges,  to 
g^nd  tlieir  com,  and  make  shoes  for  their  horses,  and  every  thing  of  that 
sort  which  might  be  wanting.  For  this  purpose  there  were  upwards  of 
six  thousand  carts^.each  of  them  drawn  by  four  good  and  strong  horses, 
which  had  been  '..ansporled  fi-om  FiUgland.  IFpon  these  carts  were  also 
many  vessels  and  small  boats,  made  surprisingly  well  of  boiled  leather:  they 
were  large  enough  to  contain  three  men,  to  enable  them  to  fish'any  lake 
or  pond,  whatever  might  be  its  size:  and  they  were  of  great  use  to  the  lords 
and  barons  during  Lent:  but  the  commonalty  made  use  of  what  provisions 
they  could  get.  The  king  had  besides  thirty  falconers  on  horseback,  load- 
en  with  hawks:  sixty  couple  of  strong  hounds,  and  as  many  greyhounds:  so 
that  every  day  he  took  the  pleasure  of  hunting  or  fishing.  Many  lonls  had 
their  hawks  and  hound^  as  well  as  the  king."    Johnes'  Froiss.  c.  208. 

t  200,000  moutons  d'or.  -  i  Rym.  vi.  161—164. 
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ed  on  the  captives^  induced  men  of  every  profession,  clergy 
as  well  as  laity,  to  arm  themselves  in  defence  of  their  coon- 
try.  The  king  of  France,  for  greater  security,  was  by  com- 
mand of  the  council  removed  from  place  to  place:  troops  were 
collected  in  the  ports  the  most  exposed  to  the  enemy:  all 
merchant  vessels  were  seized  for  the  king's  use:  the  maritime 
cpunties  were  compelled  to  furnish  a  certain  proportion  of 
men  at  arms:  and  a  fleet  of  eighty  sail,  with  fourteen  thousand 
men  on  board,  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
^"^  •  sir  John  Paveley,  prior  of  the  knights  hospital- 
lers. The  French  now  thought  it  prudent  to  retire:  but  the 
English,  to  revenge  the  atrocities  committed  at  Winchelsey, 
followed  them  to  their  own  coast,  and  took  and  plundered  the 
small  isle  of  Saints  on  the  coast  of  Bretagne.* 

From  Burgundy  Edward  tiu*ned  to  the  north, 
Edward  followed  the  course  of  the  Seine,  and  within  a 

a  peace.         fortnight  planted  his  banner  before  the  gates  of 
Paris.     During  the  festival  of  Easter,  the  opera- 
tions of  war  were  suspended  by  mutual  consent:  but  it  was 
in  vain  that  the  papal  legates  attempted  to  open  a  negocia- 
!  tion.     The  lofty  pretensions  of  the  king  of  England,  were 

I  met  with  equal  obstinacy  by  the  dauphin:  whose  confidence 

was  strengthened  by  the  numbers  that  crowded  to  his  stand- 
ard, by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  by  the  distress  of  the 
Engliish  from  the  scarcity  of  provisions.  After  sending  an 
idle  challenge  to  his  adversary,  and  wreaking  his  vengeance 
on  the  suburbs  by  setting  them  on  fire,  Edward  decamped, 
with  a  threat  that  in  the  summer  he  would  pay  the  capital  a 
second  and  more  formidable  visit  Necessity  compelled  him 
to  take  the  shortest  road  to  Bretagne.  At  Guillardon  he  was 
overtaken  by  the  chancellor  of  France,  with  new  proposals  of 
peace.  They  were  rejected:  the  chancellor  persevered,  and 
the  king  hastened  his  march.  The  precipitation  of  the  Eng- 
lish was  like  that  of  a  defeated  army,  seeking  to  escape  the 
pursuit  of  a  victorious  enemy;  their  rout  was  covered  with 
the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  horses,  the  victims  of  want  and 
fatigue:  and  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  Chartres,  they  found 
themselves  exposed  to' one  of  the  most  dreadful  storms  re- 
corded in  history.  The  violence  of  the  wind,  the  bulk  of  the 
hailstones,  the  incessant  glare  of  the  lightning,  and  the  sight 
of  the  thousands  perishing  around  him,  awakened  in  the  heart 
of  the  king  a  sense  of  the  horrors  occasioned  by  his  ambi- 
tion. In  a  fit  of  remorse  he  sprang  from  his  saddle,  and 
stretching  his  arms  towards  the  cathedral  of  Chartres,  vowed 

•  liym,  vi.  167, 168.  180. 
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to  God  and  the  virgin,  that  he  would  no  longer  object  to  pro* 
po6als  of  peace,  provided  they  were  compatible  with  the  pre- 
servation of  his  honour** 

The  negociation  now  advanced  with  rapidity,     j^  tcrnw. 
On  the  seventh  of  May,  an  armistice  was  con- 
cluded: on  the  eighth  the  treaty,  emphatically 
called  **  the  great  peace,*'  was  signed  at  Bretigni     ^^y  ®* 
by  commissioners  from  each  party.    The  king  of  England 
renounced  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  his 
claim  to  the  ancient  patrimonial  possessions  of  his  family, 
Normandy,  Anjou,  Touraine,  and  Maine :  he  restored  all  his 
conquests,  with  the  exception  of  Calais  and  Guisnes;  and  re^ 
served  to  himself  Poitou  and  Guienne  with  their  dependen- 
cies, and  the  county  of  Ponthieu,  the  inheritance  of  his  mo- 
ther.    The  dauphin,  on  the  part  of  his  father,  consented  that 
Edward  and  his  heirs  should  possess  for  ever  the  full  sover- 
eignty of  the  countries  secured  to  him  by  the  treaty;  that  a 
ransom  of  three  million  crowns  of  gold  should  be  paid  for 
John  within  the  course  of  six  years;  and  that  Edward  should 
receive  and  detain  as  hostages,  twenty-five  French  barons, 
sixteen  of  the  prisoners  made  in  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  and 
forty*two  burghers  from  the  most  opulent  cities  in  France.t 

The  king  immediately  hastened  to  England, 
and  John  was  sent  to  Calais,  that  he  might  the    ];^f^^'^'' 
more  easily  communicate  with  his  son,  the  dau-       j^\y  3. 
phin,  who  for  that  purpose  repaired  to  Boulogne. 
Many  unexpected  difficulties  sprung  up :  explanations  were 
repeatedly  demanded  and  given  by  each  party:  and  three 
months  elapsed  before  the  treaty  was  solemnly  ratified.  Even 
then  the  ratification  contained  an  important  departure  from 
the  original  articles.     John  was  anxious  to  obtain  from  Ed- 
ward his  renunciation  of  all  claim  to  the  French  crown:  Ed- 
ward to  obtain  from  John  a  renunciation  of  the  sovereignty 
over  Guienne,  Poitou,  and  Ponthieu.     Yet  these  renuncia- 
tions were  not  made;  not  that  either  of  the  kings  refused  to 
abide  by  the  original  treaty,  but  because  the  lawyers  held, 
that  no  renunciation  would  be  valid,  till  all  the  other  provi- 
sions were  carried  into  execution.     It  was,  how-     ^^^  ^^ 
ever,  mutually  agreed,  that  every  cession  stipu- 
lated by  the  treaty  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible,  that 
then  the  renunciations  should  be  faithfully  exchanged  in  the 
church  of  the  Augustinians  at  Bruges,  on  the  next  feast  of  the 
assumption,  or  at  the  latest  on  that  of  St.  Andrew.     In  the 

•  Froiss.  c.  209.    According  to  Rnvgbton  6000  honei  perished  on  that 
day.     Knvght  2624. 
t  Rym.'  vi.  175—196. 
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mean  time  each  monarch  pledged  his  word,  that  he  would 
make  no  use  of  his  claim,  and  that  aa  far  as  the  interest  of  the 
other  was  concerted,  it  should  be  considered  aa  formally  re- 
nounced.'^ 

After  these  preliminary  steps,  the  treaty  was  ratified  with 
more  than  usual  solemnity  at  Calais.  Edward  and  John  met 
o  t  24  ^^  ^^^  church  pf  St  Nicholas,  ascended  the  atepsy 

and  knelt  together  on  the  platform  of  the  altar. 
The  papal  envoy,  Audoyn  abbot  of  Clugni,  who  celebrated 
mass,  turned  to  them  after  the  consecration,  holding  the  paten 
with  the  host  on  it  in  his  hand,  and  having  by  his  side  the 
bishops  of  Winchester  and  Boulogne,  who  supported  the  mi$- 
aal.  He  recapitulated  in  their  hearing  the  chief  articles  of  the 
treaty,  to  which  they  were  going  to  swear.  Then  Edward, 
after  a  short  pause,  addressed  the  king  of  France.  ^<  Fair 
brother,'^  said  he,  ^^  I  warn  you,  that  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  be  bound  by  this  oath,  unless  you  on  your  part  faithfully 
observe  all  the  articles  of  the  treaty. ''  John  signified  his 
assent;  and  placing  one  hand  on  the  paten,  and  the  other  on 
the  missal,  swore  by  the  body  of  Christ  and  the  holy  gospels. 
He  was  followed  by  Edward;  and  a  similar  oath  waa  adminis- 
tered to  twenty-four  Frencl^  and  to  twenty-seven  English 
princes  and  barons,  t 

He  cannot  ^"^  John^s  authority  had  been  impaired  by 

fulfil  his  his  misfortunes,  and  he  found  it  an  easier  matter 
engage-  to  promise  than  to  perform.     After  much  oppo- 

"**"^  sition  and  repeated  delays,  he  had  been  able  to 

transfer  to  Edward  the  several  districts  mentioned  in  the 
treaty:  but  such  was  his  poverty,  that  in  four  years  he  had 
not  paid  one  third  of  his  ransom,  aqd  so  stubborn  was  the  op- 
position of  his  barons,  that  he  never  dared  to  make  the  renun- 
ciation of  sovereignty  to  which  he  had  bound  himself.  Whatr 
ever  was  the  cause  of  the  delay,  no  man  questioned  the  king's 
honour:  but  the  sincerity  of  his  son  was  deemed  more  pro- 
blematical. It  was  under  the  plea  of  that  sovereignty,  that 
former  kings  of  France  had  annexed  to  their  crown  the  pos- 
session of  many  among  the  fairest  provinces  in  the  kingdom: 
and  it  was  su«pected  that  the  reluctance  of  the  dauphin  arose 
from  the  hope,  that  the  same  claim  mi^ht  hereafter  afibrd  him 
an  opportunity  of  incorporating  with  his  own  dominions, 
those  which  by  the  treaty  had  been  secured  to  Edward  and 
his  successors. 

It  should,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  French  govern- 
ment had  also  just^  reason  of  complaint     During  the  war, 
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the  generosity  and  reputation  of  Edward  had  drawn  to  his 
standard  soldiers  of  fortune  from  every  nation  in  Europe : 
these  men'could  live  only  on  the  harvest  of  their  swords :  and 
^vhen  the  king  ordered  them  to  surrender  the  fortresses  ia 
Tvhich  they  had  been  quartered^  they  refused  to  obey^  kept 
possession  in  defiance  of  the  two  monarchs,  and  supported 
themselves  with  the  plunder  of  the  country.  It  is  computed 
that  ^>the  companies"  (so  they  were  named)  amounted  at  one 
period  to  forty  thousand  men.  The  number  is  probably  ex- 
aggerated :  but  they  associated  together,  received  every  new 
comer  into  their  ranks^  and  defeated  a  powerful  army,  which 
had  been  raised,  and  sent  against  them  by  the  king  of  France. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Edward  issued  threatening  proclamations: 
the  oompapies  continued  to  plunder  the  French  territories^ 
till  the  prospect  of  greater  advantages  induced  them  to  join 
the  contending  armies  in  Spain  and  Italy.* 

Besides  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  hostili- 
ties of  "  the  companies,"  there  was  much  in  the    ]^^j^^^** 
conduct  of  Edward  himself  which  awakened  sus- 
picion.   The  particulars  have  not  been  transmitted  to  us:  but 
we  have  a  letter  from  the  pontiff,  in  which  Inno- 
cent entreats  him,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  honour,       ^^%i 
and  in  reverence  to  his  oath,  to  remove  every 
doubt  respecting  his  intentions,  and  to  observe  the  treaty  in 
all  its  articles. t     Among  the  hostages  in  the  custody  of  Ed- 
ward were  four  princes  of  the  blood  royal  of.  France,  and  on 
that  account  called  the  lords  of  the  fleurs  de  lys,  the  duke  of 
Orleans  brother  to  king  John,  the  dukes  of  Anjou  and  Berri 
his  sons,  and  the  duke  of  Bourbon  his  cousin.     These  were 
anxious  to  revisit  their  country:  and  Edward  had 
assented  to  their  request,  on  the  condition  that         ^'    * 
certain  parts  of  the  treaty  should  be  explained  in  his  favour, 
and  that  certain  castles  should  be  delivered  into  his  hands. 
The  explanations  were  given:  and  the  four  princes 
were  bound  to  remain  at  Calais,  till  the  castles     ^^^'13 
should  be  surrendered.^:    But  in  the  surrender 
unforeseen  difficulties  occurred:  and  the  duke  of  Anjou,  vio- 
latine  his  parole,  proceeded  to  Paris. §     His  father  imme- 
diately resolved  to  visit  the  kine  of  England;  and  to  his  coun- 
cil, which  attempted  to  dissuade  him,  nobly  replied:  that  if 
honour  were  banished  from  every  other  pljke,  it  should  find 
an  asylum  in  the  breasts  of  kings.     He  was>desirous  to  excul- 

•  Froiss.  c.  212,  213.    Rym.  vi.  341. 
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pate  himself  from  any  connivance  in  the  escape  of  the  doke  of 
Anjou,  to  obtain  a  modification  of  some  articles  in  the  treaty, 
and  to  provide  for  the  security  of  his  dominions  during  his 
intended  crusade  for  the  deliverance  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus. 
But  his  courtiers  could  understand  nothing  of  these  reasons, 
and  maintained  that  love  and  not  honour  was  the  real  motive 
of  his  journey.  He  was  received  by  Edward  with  every  to- 
ken of  affection,  resided  in  the  Savoy  with  the  three  lords  of 
the  fleurs  de  lys,  and  spent  some  weeks  in  giving  and  receiv- 
A  d  d'  ^^^  entertainments.    But  before  he  could  transact 

any  lousiness  of  importance,  he  was  attacked  with 
a  dangerous  illness,  and  after  he  had  lingered  a  few  weeks, 

expired.     The  king  ordered  his  obsequies  to  be 
}'^^Q        performed  with  royal  magnificence,*  and  sent  the 

corpse  with  a  splendid  retinue  to  France,  where 
it  was  interred  among  the  ashes  of  his  progenitors  in  the  ab- 
bey church  q(  St  Denis. 

The  death  of  John  made  no  change  in  the  ex- 
«the^m!^  isting  relations  between  England  and  France 
panics."  '      Charles,  his  successor,  much  as  he  disliked,  was 

not  yet  in  a  condition  to  violate  with  impunity, 
the  peace  of  Bretigni.  The  war,  which  still  continued  in 
Bretagne,  between  the  two  competitors,  Charles  of  Blois  and 
the  young  earl  of  Montfort,  might  have  endangered  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  peace:  but  the  kings,  by  mutual  agreement, 
allowed  them  to  decide  their  quarrel  by  force  of  arms,  and 
each  without  giving  offence  to  the  other,  sent  assistance  to  bis 
ally.  Fortunately  for  the  interests  of  both  nations  Charles 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Auray.  The  king  of  France  im- 
mediately acknowledged  Montfort  as  the  lawful  duke:  and 
that  prince  with  Edward's  consent  did  homage  to  him  as  his 
sovereign.  Still  the  ravages  of  the  companies  gave  occasions 
of  complaint,  and  threatened  to  lead  to  a  resumption  of  hostili- 
ties. Edward  finding  that  his  proclamations  were  disregard- 
ed, offered  to  march  against  them  in  person:  but  Charles  had 
no  wish  to  see  the  king  of  England  again  at  the  head  of  ao 
army  in  the  heart  of  France,  and  discovered  an  expedient, 
which,  in  a  great  measure,  delivered  his  people  from  the  op- 
pression of  these  formidable  banditti. 

At  this  period  the  kingdom  of  Castile,  which 
Pedro *th  comprised  the  larger  portion  of  Spain,  was  go- 
cmel.  verned  by  don  Pedro  IV,,  who  deserved  and.ob- 

tained  the  significant  epithet  of  *Uhe  cruel.''  He 
ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  began  his  reign,  bf 

•  FroUs.  fc.  2ir.     Murim.  118. 
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ordering,  at  the  instigation  of  his  mother,  the  murder  of  his 
father^s  mistress  Leonora  de  Uuzmao;  and  distinguished  each 
following  year  by  the  most  cruel  executions,  dictated  by  ava- 
rice, suspicion,  or  caprice.  He  had  married  a  French  prin- 
cess, Blanche  de  Bourbon:  but  his  affections  were  captivated 
by  a  Spanish  lady,  Maria  di  Padilia,  and  his  virtuous  but  un- 
fortunate queen  was  kept  for  years  in  confinement  under  the 
care  of  Hinestrosa,  uncle  to  the  king's  mistress.  His  tyranny 
at  last  provoked  resistance:  the  insurgents  were  compelled  to 
seek  an  asylum  in  Arragon:  and  Pedro  declared  war  against 
the  king  of  Arragon  as  the  protector  of  the  exiles.  Among 
them  were  two  of  the  sons  of  Leonora  de  Guzman,  Enrique 
count  of  Trastamara,  and  Teilo  count  of  Biscay*  Pedro  im- 
Tnediately  wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  the  three  remaining 
brothers,  Fadrique,  Pedro,  and  Juan:  and  added  to  them  se- 
veral other  noble  victims,  the  queen  dowager  of  Arraeon,  the 
wife  of  Tello,  and  Juan  of  Arragon  with  his  consort  Blanche 
herself  shortly  afterwards  experienced  a  similar  fate,  and  was 
believed  to  have  perished  by  poison.  The  king  of  Aira- 
gon,  unable  to  withstand  the  superior  power  of  his  enemy, 
gladly  purchased  a  peace:  and  the  exiles,  to  elude  the  ven- 
geance of  Pedro,  retired  into  France.*  To  this  circumstance 
that  kingdom  owed  its  deliverance  from  '^ the  companies." 
It  was  proposed  that  don  Enrique  should  lead  them  under  his 
banner  against  the  tyrant:  the  king  of  France  and  the  pope 
engaged  to  advance  the  money  for  the  expedition:  and  the  ce- 
lebrated Du  Guesclin  concluded  the  treaty  with  the  chiefs  of 
the  adventurers.!  With  the  addition  of  the  French  knights, 
who  were  eager  to  punish  the  murderer  of  Blanche,  they 
marched  through  Arragon  to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand 
cavalry,  and  placed  Enrique  on  the  throne  of  Castile  without 
a  battle.  It  was  in  vain  that  Pedro  summoned  his  military 
tenants.  They  rejoiced  at  the  distress  of  the  despot,  who 
fled  through  Portugal  to  Corunna,  threw  himself  on  board  a 
vessel  in  the  harbour,  and  with  his  three  daughters  arrived  in 
safety  at  Bayonne.^ 

The  king  of  England,  soon  after  the  peace  of  Bretigni,  had 
united  all  his  dominions  between  the  Loire  and  the  Pyrenees 
into  one  principality,  and  had  bestowed  it  on  his  eldelt  son 
with  the  title  of  prince  of  Aquitaine.  The  young 
Edward,  who  had  married  his  cousin  Joan  coun- 


*  Mariana,  xvi.  18.  zvii.  6. 

f  Bdward  forbade  them  to  enter  Spain,  Dec.  5,  1365.     Rym.  vi.  481, 
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Who  is  tcss  of  Kent,  and  relict  of  sir  Thomas  Holand, 

Sil^^bu^k       kept  h  is  court  at  Bourdeaux  at  the  time  when  Pedio 
prince.  landed. at  Bayonne,  and  the  reader  may  perhaps 

blush  for  "the  flower  of  chivalry,"  when  he 
bears  of  the  cordial  welcome  and  cheering  promises  which 
were  given  to  the  Caiitilian.  The  prince  advanced  to  meet 
him,  received  him  with  honour,  assured  him  of  his  friendship 
and  protection,  and  engaged  to  replace  him  on  the  throne  from 
which  he  had  been  driven.*  Pedro,  indeed,  stood  before  him 
covered  with  the  blood  of  his  wife,  of  his  three  illegrilimate 
brothers,  and  of  many  other  illustrious  and  innocent  yictims. 
But  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  suppliant  was  not  the  subject 
of  consideration:  as  an  hereditary  sovereign  despoiled  of  his 
crown,  he  had  a  claim  on  the  pity  of  every  true  knight:  he 
was  willing  to  repay  with  liberality  the  aid,  which  should  be 
afforded  him:  and  if  further  justification  were  necessary,  it 
might  be  found  in  the  connexion  which  had  long  subsisted 
both  by  blood  and  treaty  between  the  royal  houses  of  England 
and  Castile.  Information  of  Edward^s  design  was  secretly 
transmitted  to  "  the  companies.'^  The  name  of  their  favour- 
ite leader  shook  their  fidelity:  and  torelve  thousand  mei% 
under  sir  John  Calverly,  and  sir  Robert  Knowles,  abandoned 

the  standard  of  Enrique,  and  hastened  to  Guienne. 
Se^tfas.      '^^^  consent  of  the  kii^g  of  Navarre,  without 
^       '      whose  permission  the  army  could  not  have  pass- 
ed the  Pyrenees,  was  purchased  by  the  grant  of  Guipuscoai 

and  the  promise  of  a  liberal  donative:  and  thre^ 
F«b  bodies  of  cavalry,  each  of  which  amounted  to  ten 

thousand  men,  marched  in  succession  through  tlie 
valley  of  tloncesvalles,  the  supposed  scene  of  the  exploits  of 
the  fabulous  Orlando,  li  was  in  the  depth  of  winter:  thesnoif 
beat  in  the  faces  of  the  troops:  and  to  cold  and  fatigue  was 
added  the  want  of  provisions  in  a  barren  and  mountainous 
district  At  Pampeluna,  the  army  was  relieved  by  the  fears 
rather  than  the  friendship  of  the  king  of  Navarre:  and  from 
Pampeluna  the  young  Edward  continued  his  march  to  the 
frontiers  of  Castile,  t     Two  days  before  the  battle,  he  sent  a 

letter  by  a  herald  to  don  Enrique.     In  it  he  ex- 

Apnil.        pressed  his  surprise,  that  a  prince  of  such  noble 

qualities,  and  the  son  of  a  king,  should  prove  disloyal  to  his 

sovereign:  observed  that  he  was  come  in  pursuance  of  former 

treaties  to  replace  Pedro  on  the  throne:  and  offered  his  media- 

•  See  the  treaties  between  them  in  Rymer,  vi.  512 — 533. 
t  ProiM.  c.  234,  235. 
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lion  to  spare  the  eiiusion  of  blood,  and  restore  friendship  be- 
tween the  two  brothers.  Enrique  in  his  answer 
maintained'  that  Pedro  had  forfeited  the  crown  ^^^^  ^' 
for  his  crimes;  t;hat  be  himself  had  been  called  to  the  succes- 
sion by  God  and  the  people;  and  that  it  was  his  duty^  which 
he  would  perform,  to  repel  injury  by  injury,  and  uphold  the 
honour  and  independence  oi  Castile.  This  answer  closed 
every  prospect  of  peace,  and  both  arniies  prepared  for  the 
battle  on  tlie  morrow:* 

The  next  morning  the  plains  between  Nava- 
rette  and  Naiora  were  covered  with  the  two  ar-  5*****?f 
mies.  Enrique  brought  into  the  field  sixty  thou-  ^p^|  3, 
sand  infantry,  thirty  thousand  cavalry,  ten  thou- 
sand archers,  and  four  thousand  French  knights  and  esquires, 
whahad  followed  Du  Guesclin  to  Spain,  to  revenge  the  fate 
of  Blanche  de  Bourbon.  The  army  of  the  prince  did  not 
amount  to  thirty  thousand  men :  but  the  disparity  was  more 
in  the  numbers  than  in  real  force:  for  the  Spanish  foot  sol- 
diers, though  with  their  slings  they  might  annoy  the  cavalry 
at  a  distance,  were  of  little  use  in  close  combat:  and  the  men 
at  drnu»  under  the  prince  were  veterans,  who  had  long  been 
intlred  to  victory.  At  the  very  onset.  Telle,  the  brother  of 
Enrique,  fled  with  his  division:  but  the  battle  was  obstinately 
maintained  by  the  exertions  of  Enrique  himself,  and  the 
courage  of  Du  Guesclin.  At  length  the  latter' was  made  pri- 
soner: the  French  men  at  arms  were  dispersed:  their  oppo- 
nents attacked  the  Spaniards  in  flank:  and  Enrique  mounting 
his  genet,  fled  to  Calahorra,  and  thence  proceeded  to  his  friend 
the  king  of  Arragon  at  Valencia,  t  Six  thousand  of  the  enemy 
remained  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  prisoners  amounted  to 
two  thousand,:):  whom  the  sanguinary  Pedro  had  prepared  to 
immolate  to  his  revenge.  At  the  request,  however,  of  the 
prince,  a  request  which  he  dared  not  refuse,  he  pardoned 
them,  with  the  exception  of  Gomez  Carillo,  accepted  their 
homage,  and  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  Burgos,  which 
immediafely  opened  its  gates.  In  a  few.  weeks,  deputies  from 
the  several  provinces  swore  allegiance  to  their  former  ipver*- 
eign:  but  he  no  sooner  recovered  his  crown,  than  he  was  ha- 
rassed with  the  demands  of  his  allies,  which  he  had  not  the 
power^  perhaps  not  the  inclination,  to  satisfy.  He  amused  the 

^  Rym.  vi.  5S4f^5!n^.  The  letters  in  Froiasart  are  rery  diiferent  from  the 
real  letters  published  by  Rymer.  That  amuiing  writer  eollected  his  infoi^ 
mation  from  hearsay,  and  of  course  was  frequently  the  dupe  of  ignorant  or 
deceitful  narrators. 

t  Rym.  ▼!.  557.    Knyght.  3629.     Mur.  ISO.    Froiss.  c.  239. 
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princ«,  however,  with  protestations  of  his  good  faith:  per- 
suaded him  to  put  the  army  in  cantonments  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  VaHadolid;  and  promised  to  go  to  Seyille 
June  6.        and  return  thence  by  Whitsunday^  with  money 
^m?"nto    s^ffic*®"*  ^^  f"*^'  *^"  his  engagements.    Whitsun- 
^cnnc.  ^    ^*^y  ca^ne;  three  more  weeks  were  suffered  to 
elapse,  and  still  there  was  no  intelligence  of  don 
Pedro.  Edward  began  to  be  alarmed :  he  saw  his  army  wast- 
ing away  through  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  suffering  throu^ 
the  want  of  provisions:  and  despatched  a  few  knighto  to  dis- 
cover the  king  of  Spain,  and  enforce  his  demands.     They 
J      26        fouwd  him  at  Seville;  and  returned  with  an  an- 
swer, which  convinced  the  prince  tliat  no  reliaoee 
was  to  be  placed  on  the  faith  of  the  ungrateful  Castilian.    He 
immediately  put  hi&  army  in  motion,  and  returned  through 
the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  into  his  own  territories.  Thus  ended 
this  glorious,  but,  as  the  sequel  proved,  most  unfortunate  ex- 
pedition.     The  tyrant  recovered  his  throne  at  the  expense  of 
his  ally;  and  the  prince  returned  to  Bourdeaux  with  an  ex- 
hausted treasury,  and  a  shattered  constitution.* 

Ttie  reader  is  aware  that  none  of  the^jrenun- 
Policy  of       ciations  stipulated  by  the  peace  of  Bretigni,  had 
^nd^dls*    .    '^^"  hitherto  made  by  either  of  the  parties.  With 
tent  of  the'     whom  the  blame  should  rest,  it  is  now  difficult  to 
Gascons.        determine.     By  the  French  writers  it  is  attributed 
to  Edward,  who  had  neglected  to  send  his  mes- 
sengers to  Bruges  at  the  time  appointed;  and  who  perhaps 
wished  to  retain  his  claim  to  the  French  crown,  till  he  should 
see  all  the  articles  ol  the  treaty  faithfully  executed.    The 
English,  on  the  contrary,  accuse  the  insincerity  of  the  king  of 
Franc^:  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  there  appears  much  in 
his  conduct  to  require  explanation.   .  it  was  in  vain  that  Ed- 
ward demanded  the  arrears  of  the  ransom  of  John,  the  return 
of  the  prisoners  who  had  broken  their  parole,  and  the  suWi- 
tution  of  new  hosta^s  in  the  place  of  those  who  were  dead. 
Every  claim  was  artfully  eluded.     Charles  seemed  to  wait  for 
an  opportunity  of  recovering  the  advantages  lost  by  his  father: 
And  the  circumstances  of  the  time  were  of  a  nature  to  flatter 
him  with  the  hope  of  success.     The  natives  of  the  ceded  dis- 
tricts, and  even  many  among  those  of  Guienne,  loudly  ex- 
pressed their  discontent  under  the  government  of  the  English, 
whose  avarice  monopolized  every  situation  of  profit,  and 
whose  arrogance  claimed  the  merit  of  every  successful  engage- 

*  Froisfl.  c.  340,  241. 
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ment  The  rigour,  which  had  onee  distinguished  the  king, 
had  begun  to  disappear:  and  a  gradual  decay  with  increasing 
years  equally  enfeebled  his  mind  and  body.  The  black 
prince,  whose  very  name  had  formerly  struck  terror  into 
every  enemy,  had  brought  from  Spain  a  disease,  which  baffled 
the  ^kill  of  his  physicians;  and  had  reduced  him  to  such  a 
state  of  weakness,  that  he  was  unable  to  mount  on  horseback. 
He  had  grown  melancholy,  and  morose.  Plunged  by  the 
bad  faith  of  Pedro  into  an  abyss  of  debt,  he  could  neither  de- 
fray the  expenses  ofhis  court,  the  most  magnificent  in  Europe, 
nor  fulfil  his  contracts  with  the  troops,  who  had 
followed  him  4nto  Spain.  He  remoyed  "  the  com- 
]ianies,''  who  began  to  plunder,  by  giving  them  a  tacit  per* 
inission  to  Resume  their  depredations  on  the  French  territory: 
and  to  satisfy  the  growing  demands  of  his  creditors,  proposed 
to  the  states  the  imposition  of  a  hearth-tax  for  the  five  follow- 
ing years.  Several  provinces  cheerfully  gave  their  consent: 
the  count  of  Armagnac,  and  most  of  the  lords  whose  lands 
skirted  the  foot  of  tlie  Pyrenees,  maintained  that  it  would  be 
a  violation  of  their  privileges.  Necessity  made  the  prince 
obstinate:  and  the  discontented  barons,  repairing  to  Paris, 
appealed  from  the  oppression  of  their  immediate,  to  the  pro*t 
lection  of  their  superior,  lord,  the  king  of  France.* 

Charles  by  his  wary  and  successful  policv  had 
obtained  from  his  subjects  the  flattering  e|>ithet  of  '^gj^n  **^"* 
**  the  wise.'*  On  the  present  occasion  hie  acted 
with  his  usual  caution.  The  appeal  was  neither  received  nor 
rejected;  but  he  secretly  assured  the  appellants  of  his  protect 
tion,  promised  to  indemnify  them  against  the  resentment  of 
the  prince,  and  under  difierent  pretexts  detained  them  for 
twelve  months  in  his  capital.  In  the  mean  while  he  employ- 
ed his  brother  the  duke  of  Anjou,  who  had  been  appointed 
governor  of  Languedoc,  to  foment  the  discontent  of  the  Poite- 
vins,  and  despatched  emissaries  to  tempt  the  fidelity  of  the 
lords  and  burghers  in  Ponthieu.  Messengers  were  also  sent 
to  solicit  the  aid  of  don  Enrique,  who  was  once  more  seated 
on  the  throne  of  Castile.  After  the  departure  of  the  black 
prince  he  had  again  entered  the  kingdom,  defeated  his  rival, 
and  besieged  him  in  the  castle  of  Montiel.  By  accident  or 
treachery,  the  two  brothers  were  brought  together  in  the  tent 
of  a  French  knight :  they  immediately  grappled  with  each 
other:  Pedro  threw  Enrique  on  the  floor;  and  Enrique  in 
the  struggle  despatched  his  adversary  with  a  poniard.     The 

•  Froiss.  c.  24,2.  244f. 
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new  kins  of  Ctstile  willingly  consented  to  an  ai- 

l^^l*         liance  onensive  and  defensive  with  Charles:  and 

Nov.  20.       ^^^  succours  were  fixed,  which  he  was  bound  to 

supply  as  soon  as  war  should  be  proclaimed  against  England.* 

The  French  monarch  now  ventured  to  throw 
'jj*^  ®^  off  the  mask,  and  summoned  the  prince  of  Aqui- 
lishb^'  taine  to  appear  in  his  court  and  answer  the  coai« 
France.  plaint  of  his  vassals.     The  young  Edward  replied 

that  he  would  obey,  but  at  the  head  of  sixty  thou* 
J^^\'  Mnd  men;  an  idle  vaunt,  which  he  had  never  the 
^  '  power  to  execute.  His'father,  more  apprehensive 
of  the  result,  seriously  offered  to  renounce  his  claim  to  the  f 
Frencli  crown,  and  to  the  provinces  of  Normandy,  Maine, 
and  Anjou,  on  condition  that  Charles  should  equally  renounce 
his  right  of  sovereignty  over  the  provinces  now  possessed  by 
the  king  of  England.  The  proposal  was  referred  to  the  French 
peen,  who  advised  their  sovereign  to  reply  by  a  denunciation 
of  war.  Ponthieu,  Poitou,  and  Ouienne  were  immediately 
entered  by  hostile  armies:  the  swords  of  the  invaders  were 
aided  by  the  disaffection  of  the  natives:  after  a  decent  delay 
all  the  fenglish  possessions  in  France  were  annexed  by  a  ju- 
dicial sentence  to  the  French  crown;  conquest  followed  con- 
quest: and  at  the  end  of  six  years  Charles  had  not  only  re- 
covered the  districts  lost  by  his  father,  but  had  also  made  him- 
self master  of  the  fiir  greater  part  of  Guienne. 
yig^n^r^fX  Edward,  however,  did  not  tamely  surrender 
^^ogea.        his  transmarine  dominions.     He  convoked  his 

pariiament,  inveighed  with  bitterness  against  the 
June  11.  perfidy  of  Charles,  re-assumed  the  title  of  king  of 
France,  and  offered  to  every  adventurer  the  possession  of  such 
fieis  as  he  might  conquer  in  that  kingdom.!  As  a  French 
fleet  rode  triumphant  in  the  channel,  he  ordered  all  his  sub- 
jects between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty,  without  distinc- 
tion of  laymen  or  ecclesiastic,  to  be  arrayed  for  the  defence 
of  the  country. :(  Reinforcements  were  sent  to  the  black 
prince,  and  his  brother  the  duke  of  Lancaster  landed  with  an 
army  at  Calais:  but  Charles  had  forbidden  his  generals  to  ha- 
zard an  engagement;  and  while  the  English  pillaged  the  coun- 
try, the  French  extended  their  conquests  by  the  capture  of 
towns  and  fortresses.  The  prince  with  his  wife  and  son  lay 
in  the  castle  of  Angouleme,  a  prey  to  disease  and  vexation, 

•  Rym.  vi.  598.  622, 

t  Rot  Pari.  ii.  229,  300.  302.    Hym.  vi.  621.  626. 

t  Kym.  vi.  631.  He  previously  asked  the  consent  of  the  prelates  in  par- 
liament,  queux  prelatz  granterent  de  ce  faire  en  eide  du  Koialmc,  et  dc 
seintc  Esglise.    Rot.  Pari.  ii.  302. 
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till  he  was  roused  from  inactivity  by  the  intelligence,  that  the 
4ukes  of  Anjou  and  Berri  were  advancing  from  different 
points  to  besiege  him  with  their  united  forces.  He  declared 
that  his  enemies  should  find  him  in  the  field:  his  standard  was 
unfurled  at  Cognac:  and  there  was  still  such  a  magic  in  his 
name^  that  the  French  princes  disbanded  their  ^^^ 

armies^  and  garrisoned  their  conquests.     Among 
these  was  Limoges,  the  capital  of  Limousin,  which  had  been 
surrendered  by  the  cowardice,  perhaps  betrayed  by  the  per- 
fidy, of  the  bishop  and  the  inhabitants.    Edward,  who  had 
always  distinguished  them  with  particular  marks  of  his  at- 
tachment, swore  by  the  soul  of  his  father,  that  he  would  pun- 
ish their  ingratitude  or  perish  in  the  attempt     A  month  was 
spent  in  undermining  the  walls:  early  in  the  morninff  fire  was 
put  to  the  temporary  supports:  and  at  six  o'clock  a  wide 
breach  opened  a  way  into  the  heart  of  the  citv.    The  inhabi- 
tants immediatelv  abandoned  all  hope  of  defence:  and  men, 
women,  and  children  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  prince 
soliciting  for  mercy.     It  seemed  as  if  the  vindictive  soul  of 
don  Pedro  had  been  transferred  into  the  breast  of  the  English 
hero^iw  prayers  or  representations  could  mollify  his  resent- 
ment; and  orders  were  issued  for  the  promiscuous  massacre 
of  the  whole  population.     '^  There  was  not  that  day,"  says 
Froissart,  **  a  man  in  Limoges,  with  a  heart  so  hardened,  or 
8o  little  sense  of  religion,  as  not  to  bewail  the  unfortunate 
scene  before  his  eyes.     Upwards  of  three  thousand  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  were  slaughtered.     Ood  have  mercy  on 
their  souls !  for  they  were  veritable  martyrs.^' 
'     The  French  knights,  who  formed  the  garrison,  drew  them- 
selves up  with  their  backs  to  a  wall,  resolved  to  sell  their  lives 
as  dear  as  possible:  and  the  English,  (dismounting  that  they 
might  be  on  the  same  footing  with  their  opponents,  advanced 
to  the  attack.    The  superiority  of  number  was  balanced  by 
the  eourage  of  despair:  and  the  prince,  who  from  his  litter 
was  a  spectator  of  the  combat,  felt  so  delighted  with  the 
prowess  displayed  by  each  party,  that  he  ofered  by  procla- 
mation, life  and  the  liberty  of  ransom  to  those  who  might 
choose  to  surrender.    TTie  survivers  gladly  accepted  the  boon: 
the  city  was  pillaged  and  reduced  to  ashes.* 

The  reader  has  often  had  occasion  to  admire 
the  character  of  the  black  prince.     By  the  con-    JJ^y^JJ^^ 
temporary  writers  he  is  portrayed  as  the  mirror 
of  knighthood,  the  first  and  greatest  of  heroes.     But  the  mas- 
sacre at  Limoges  has  left  a  foul  blot  on  his  memory.  Among 

•  FroiM.  iv.  94. 101—106.    Mu^im^  Cont.  125, 
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a  thousand  similar  instances  it  proves,  that  the  institution  of 
chivalry  had  less  influence  in  civilizing  the  human  race,  than 
is  sometimes  ascribed  to  it     It  gave  indeed  to  courage  some 
external  embellishments:  it  regulated  the  laws  of  courtesy:  it 
inculcated  principles,  often  erroneous  principles,  of  honour: 
but  the  sterner  and  more  vindictive  passions  were  effectuaOy 
beyond  its  control:  and  the  most  accomplished  knights  of  ti^ 
age  occasionally  betrayed  a  ferocity  of  disposition,  which 
would  not  have  disgraced  their  barbarian  ancestors  of  the 
sixth  century.*    But  the  military  career  of  the  prince  wis 
now  terminated.  The  effort  had  exhausted  his  enfeeUed  eon- 
stitution;  and  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians  he  returned  to 
England,  where>  at  a  distance  from  the  court  and  from  polid* 
cal  concerns,  he  lingered  for  six  years,  cheering  the  gloom 
which  hung  over  him  with  the  hope  that  his  second  son  Ricfa> 
ard  (the  eldest  was  dead)  would  succeed  to  the  crown,  and  up- 
hold thg  renown  of  his  family. 

Enriish  '^'^  ^^  great  military  operations  of  the  Eo- 

anmes  g^^^  during  Edward's  reign  seem  to  have  been 

march  conducted  on  the  same  plan,  of  penetrating  hito 

through  the  heart  of  France,  and  staking  the  success  ^f  the 

^^"*^'  campaign  On  the  issue  of  a  general  bat^    But 

the  policy  of  his  rival  taught  him  to  avoid  an  engagement 
Sir  Kobert  Enowles,  at  the  head  of  the  English  army,  was 
permitted  to  march  at  his  pleasure  through  Picardy,  Cham- 
pagne, and  Brie,  to  insult  the  walls  of  the  capital,  and  to  re- 
turn to  winter  quarters  on  the  borders  of  Bretagne.t  On  an- 
other occasion  the  duke  of  Lancaster  with  equal  ease  led  his 
troops  through  the  very  centre  of  the  kingdom,  traversing 
Picardy,  Champagne,  Burgundy,  and  Auvergne,  till  he  arriv- 
ed in  6uienne.:t  ^"^  ^^ch  expeditions,  though  they  inflicted 
severe  calamities  on  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
were  attended  with  occasional  losses,  and  gave  the  invaders 
no  permanent  advantage;  while  the  French  steadily  pursued 
the  same  plan  of  dismembering  the  English  territories,  and  of 
securing  every  conquest  with  ^flrong  fortresses  and  garrisons. 
The  only  action  of  consequence  during  the  war,  was  fought 
between  the  English  and  Spanish  fleets  in  the  road  of  Ro- 
chelle.  When  Pedro,  king  of  Castile,  fell  by  the  hand  of  his 
bastard  brother,  his  two  daughters,  Constance  and  Isabella, 
resided  in  Guienne,  whence  they  came  to  England,  and  were 

*  I  may  add,  that  diivatry  also  generated  and  nourished  a  profound  con- 
tempt for  the  other  orders  in  society.     The  black  prince  spared  the  lives  of 
the  knighis,  who  held  Limoges  against  him:  but  shed  with  pleasure  the 
meaner  blood  of  the  inhabitants,  three  thousand  men,  women,  and  children! 
t  Frbiss.  ii.  c.  16.  20.  t  Murira.  Cont.  128. 
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married  to  two  sons  of  Edward,  the  former  to  the  duke  of 
X<ancaster,  the  latter  to  the  earl  of  Cambridge.*  The  duke 
immediately  assumed  the  arms  and  title  of  king  of  Castile, 
and  don  Enrique,  convinced  that  the  security  of  his  crown 
depended  on  the  success  of  the  French,  entered  with  cheerful- 
ness into  the  war.  The  Spanish  fleet  lay  before  Rochelle,  to 
intercept  the  succours,  which  were  expected  from  England 
under  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  during  two  days 
maintained  the  unequal  contest  The  ships  of  the  j^„^  23^. 
enemy  were  of  greater  bulk,  better  prepared  for  '  ^ 

action,  and  supplied  with  cannon:  and  the  courage  of  the  Eng- 
lish served  only  to  add  to  the  magnitude  of  their  loss.  Not 
a  sail  escaped.  Their  commander  was  taken:  roost  of  the 
ships,  with  the  military  chest,  were  sunk.t 

In  the  year  1374  England  retained  of  her  transmarine  pos- 
aeasions  only  Calais,  Bourdeaux,  Bayonne,  and  a  few  places 
on  the  Dordogne.  Edward,  weary  of  this  succession  of  dis- 
asters, 6btained  a  truce,  which  at  short  intervals  wA  repeat- 
edly prolonged  till  his  death.  The  pope  continually  exhorted 
the  kings  to  convert  the  truce  into  a  peace :  but  their  resent- 
ments were  too  violent,  their  pretensions  too  high,  to  allow 
of  any  adjustment.  Charles  demanded  the  restoration  of  Ca- 
lais, and  the  repayment  of  the  sums,  which  had  been  advan- 
ced as  part  of  the  ransom  of  his  father :  Edward  spurned  these 
conditions,  and  insisted  that  his  adversary  should  renounde  all 
claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  Guienne.:t 

In  the  judgment  of  the  public,  an  unfortunate  is  always 
an  incapable  administration.  As  long  as  the  king  was  sur- 
rounded with  the  splendour  of  victory,  his  commands  were 
cheerfully  obeyed,  and  his  wants  readily  supplied  by  his 
admiring  and  obsequious  subjects.  But  when  his  good  for- 
tune began  to  fail,  they  freely  criticised  the  measures  of 
his  government,  blamed  his  ministers,  and  with  every  grant 
of  money,  wrung  from  him  some  new  concession.  The  duke 
of  Lancaster,  who,  during  the  illness  of  his  elder  brother,  and 
the  declining  age  of  his  father,  had  assumed  the  reins  of  ad- 
ministration, became  the  object  of  public  hatred:  and  the 
prince  of  Wales,  whether  it  were  that  he  was  jealous  of  the 
ambition,  or  really  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  the  duke, 

•  They  were  toth  illegitimate;  but  don  Pedro,  after  the  death  of  their 
mother  Karia  di  Padilia,  to«k  an  oath  that  she  was  really  his  wife,  and  de- 
Glared  her  daughters  his  heirs.    Mariana,  xvii.  6. 

t  Froisa.  c.  34—36.    Murim.  Cont.  128. 
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lent  his  name  and  influence  to  the  opposition.*     The  parlia- 
ment (it  was  long  known  among  the  people  by  the  name  uf 
the  good  parliament)  coupled  with  the  grant  of  a  supply,  a 
strong,  though  respectful  remonstrance.    The  com- 
A^^'l  28      ^^^h  by  the  mouth  of  their  spe&ker,  sir  Thonas 
^"  de  la  Mare,  enumerated  the  plentiful  aids  which 

the  king  had  obtained  from  his  people,  and  the  immense 
sums  which  he  had  received  for  the  ransoms  of  the  two  kings 
of  Scotland  and  France:  and  asserted  it  to  be  their  ooavic- 
tion,  that  if  the  royal  revenue  had  been  faithfully  adminis* 
tered,  there  could  have  been  no  uecearity  of  laying  additional 
burdens  on  the  nation.     They  hinted  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration was  unequal  to  the  task  of  conducting  the  public 
business;  and  requested  that  ten  or  twelve  new  members 
might  be  added  to  the  council.     Though  they  did  not  ven- 
ture to  mention  the  duke  himself,  they  impeach- 
Prosecu-        ^  several  of  his  favourites  of  extortion,  of  sell- 
nSters.™"       ^°B  illegal  grants,  of  raising  loans  for  their  own 
"    profit,  and  of  purchasing  tfie  kins's  debts  at  a 
low  price,  and  paying  themselves  in  full  out  of  the  treasury. 
The  lord  Latimer  the  chamberlain,  was  expelled  from  the 
council  for  ever,  and  put  under  arrest:  the  lord  Nevil  was 
deprived  of  all  his  offices;  and  Uichard  Lyons,  William  Elys, 
John  Peeche,  and  Adam  Bury,  farmers  of  the  customs  and  of 
certain  monopolies,  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  placed  at 
the  king's  mercy.t  The  next  object  of  prosecution  was  Alice 
Ferrers,  a  married  woman  of  distinguished  beauty  and  wit, 
who  had  been  lady  of  the  bed-chamber  to  queen  Pbilippa, 
and  after  her  death  bad  acquired  so  powerful  an  ascendancy 
over  the  mind  of  the  king,  that  she  had  obtained  a  grant  of 
the  jewels  belonging  to  her  deceased  mistress,]:  and  was  al- 
lowed by  him  to  dispose  of  the  royal  favours.     Confident  in 
her  own  power,  she  affected  to  despise  the  indignation  of  the 
public,  and  employed  her  influence  to  impede  tiie  due  admi- 
nistration of  justice  in  favour  of  those  who  had  purchased  her 
protection.     To  check  the  presumption  of  this  woman,  the 
following  ordinance  was  made:   ^^  Whereas  complaint  has 
been  brought  before  the  king,  that  some  women  have  pur- 
sued causes  and  actions  in  the  king's  courts  by  way  of  maio- 
tainance,  and  for  hire  and  reward,  which  thing  displeases  the 

*  This  fact  we  learn  from  the  continuator  of  Murimuth,  a  contcmponiy. 
(Quo  principe  extincto)  protinuA  extinctiis  e<tt  cum  eo  eflfectus  parliamenti. 
Nam  illi  de  communitate,  cum  quibus  ipse  tenebai,  non  sunt  talem  exitum 
dicti  parliamenti  sortiti,  qualem  pro  meliori  habuisse  sperabant,  p.  134. 

t  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  322—329.  i  Uytn,  vii.  28. 
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kingy  the  kin^  forbids  that  any  woman  do  it  hereafter:  and  in 
particular  Ahce  Ferrers,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  all 
that  the  said  Alice  can  forfeit,  and  of  being  banished  out  of 
the  realm."* 

While  the  commons  were  thus  engaged  in  the 
work  of  reform,  they  suddenly  lost  their  firmest    S^JJ^^t 
support  by  the  death  of  the  prince  of  Wales.t    p^^t^ 
They  deplored  the  event  as  a  national  misfortune^      June  8. 
and  petitioned  the  kine  to  introduce  to  the  par^ 
liament,  the  only  surviving  son  of  the  prince,  Richard  of 
Bourdeaux,  who  was  ki  hia  tenth  year,  that  he  might-  be  re- 
ceived with  the  honour  due  to  the  presumptive  heir  of  the 
crown.    Their  request  was  granted.     The  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  presented  the  young  prince        ""* 
to  the  two  houses,  calling  him  thejair  and  perfect  image  of 
his  father,  the  successor  to  all  his  rights,  and  of  course  the 
apparent  heir  to  the  crown.     The  commons  received  him 
with  acclamations  of  joy;  and  preferred  another  petition  that 
he  might  be  declared  prince  of  Wales:  but  their  eagerness 
was  checked  by  the  lords,  who  replied,  that  the  grant  of  such 
honours  <^  belonged  not  to  tjfie  prelates  or  barons  either  in  or 
out  of  parliament^  but  exclusively  to  the  sovereign,  who 
usually  exercised  his  prerogative  on  some  great  festival. '^ 
They  promised,  however,  to  represent  the  wish  of  the  com- 
mons to  the  king,  and  to  support  it  with  all  their  influence.^: 

The  power  of  the  '^  good  parliament"  expired 
with  the  prince  of  Wales:  and  many  of  their  peti-    Iu^d^1f*^°[ 
tions  were  now  refused  by  the  king.    After  the    Lancaster, 
dissolution  the  new  council  of  twelve  was  re- 
moved :§  the  duke  of  Lancaster  resumed  the  chief  place  in 
the  administration;  and  his  former  partisans  were  restored  to 
favour.  They  immediately  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  their 
accusers.  Sir  Thomas  de  la  Mare,  the  speaker,  who  had  made 
himself  peculiarly  obnoxious,  was  arrested  under  false  pre- 
tences, and  closely  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Newark:,  and 
William  of  Wickham,  the  celebrated  bishop  6f  Winchester, 
was  accused  of  several  misdemeanors,  and,  without  being 

•  Rat  Pari.  ii.  329.  Murimuth  (p.  134)  says  they  petitioned  that  she 
might  be  removed  from  the  king's  person:  Wakingbam  repeats  the  same 
(p.  1890  «^nd  moat  modem  writers  tell  us  that  she  actually  was  removed. 
But  tt  appears  from  the  rulb  that  nothing  more  was  done  than  is  mentioned 
above^. 

t  He  died  at  Canterbur>-,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral,  where  his  tomb 
may  be  still  seen. 

i  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  330. 

%  The  king  is  said  to  have  been  initatedby  t)ie  refractory  conduct  of  tha 
carl  of  Warwick,  one  of  th^i  number.  Murim.  Con.  135. 
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heard,  was  condemned  l>y  Skipwith,  one  of  the  judgesi,  to  lose 

his  temporaltiesy  and  to  keep  himself  at  the  distance  of  tvireQ- 

ty  miles  from  the  king^s  person.  In  the  next  par- 

j^^^27  liaraent  the  majority  of  the  commons  wa$  com- 
posed of  the  duke's  creatures,  who  had  been  ille- 
gally returned  by  the  sheriffs  at  his  request:  and  his  steward, 
sir  Thomas  Hungerford,  was  appointed  the  speaker.  Thecourt, 
hawever,  found  it  a  difficult  task  either  to  silence  the  members 
who  had  belonged  to  the  laitt  parliament^  and  who  demanded 
the  trial  or  liberation  of  sir  Thomas  de  la  Mare;  or  to  satisfy  the 
prelates,  who  required  justice  to  be  done  to  their  colieagoe 
the  bishop  of  Winchester.  To  intimidate  the  latter  the  duke 
espoused  the  defence  of  Wycliffe,  who  had  been  accused  of 
teaching  heterodox  tenets;  and  as  the  minority  in  the  com- 
mons was  supported  by  the  inhabitants  of  London,  threw  out 
some  hints  of  a  design  to  abridge  the  liberties  of  the  city.  Ac- 
companied by  the  lord  Percy,  whom  he  had  lately  made  earl 
mareschal,  he  attended  at  the  trial  of  Wycliffe:  but  the  inju- 
rious words  which  he  addressed  to  Courtenay  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, excited  considerable  indignation  ;  and  the  audience,  rising 
in  a  tumult,  declared  that  they  would  protect  the  prelate  at  the 
danger  of  their  lives.  The  next  morning  the  populace  as- 
sembled, demolished  the  Marshalsea,  gutted  the  Savoy,  the 
duke^s  palace,  reversed  his  arms  as  those  of  a  traitor,  and 
killed  a  clergyman  whom  they  mistook  for  the  lord  Percy. 
The  bishop  by  his  entreaties  prevailed  on  these  misguided 
mep  to  retire  to  their  homes:  but  the  duke  was  not  to  be  ap- 
peased by  their  subsequent  offers  of  submission.  The  mayor 
and  aldermen  lost  their  offices,  which  he  immediately  fiUed 
with  his  own  dependants.* 

The  sitting  of  the  parliament  had  been  interrupted ^by  tliis 
tumult  As  soon  as  it  was  resumed,  an  aid  was  granted  of  a 
poll  tax  of  one  shilling  on -every  beneficed  clergyman,  and  of 
four  pence  on  every  other  individual,  male  or  iemale,  above 
the  age  of  fourteen  years,  mendicants  only  excepted:  and  in 

F  b  22       r^^'rn  the  king  published  a  general  pardon  for  all 

trespasses,   negligences,  misprisions,  and  igno- 

.   «u       wnces,  l)ecause  he  had  now  completed  his  jubilee, 

FeD.  ^      ^^  mieiti  year  of  his  reign.t    The  next  day  the 

•  Murim.  Cont.  135—137.    Wah.  190.  192.    Stow,  273. 275. 

f  Tn  the  roUi  it  is  said  to  be  now  liis  jubilee,  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  nagn: 
yet  it  if  certain  that  his  fiftieth  year  expired  in  the  preceding  month.  From 
this,  paadon  the  bishop  of  Winchester  was  excluded  by  name.  Hot.  Pari.  ii. 
364.  In  June,  however,  by  the  influence  of  Alice  Ferrers,  to  whom  he 
made  a  yaliiable  present,  he  obtMned  the  restoratioti  of  his  temporalties. 
Stow,  275.     Rym.  vii.  148. 
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commons  presented  seven  bills  for  the  reMtsal  of  the  judg- 
ments given  in  the  last  parliament,  but  beftre  they  could  re- 
ceive tiie  royal  assent,  an  end  was  put  to  the  session  by  a 
message  from  the  king. 

From  this  time  Edward  lived  in  obscurity  at 
Eltham,  abandoned  to  the  care  or  mercy  of  Alice    Jhc  king's 
Ferrers.    As  he  daily  grew  weaker,  she  removed      ^   * 
with  him  from  Eltham  to  Shene^  but  kept  him  in  ignorance 
of  hfs  approaching  dissolution.     On  the  morning  of  his  death 
she  drew  the  Hng  from  his  finger  and  departed.    The  other 
domestics  had  separated  to  plunder  the  palace:  but  a  priest, 
who  chanced  to  be  present,  hastening  to  the  bed  of  the  dying 
monarch,  admonished  him  of  his  situation,  and  bade  him  pre- 
pare himself  to  appear  before  his  Creator.     Ed-     .      „| 
ward,  who  had  just  strength  enoush  to  thank  him, 
took  a  crucifix  into  his  hands,  kissed  it,  wept,  and  expired.* 

The  king  had  been  once  married,  to  Fhilippa  of  Hainault', 
who  died  in  1369,  and  was  buried  at  Westminster.  She  bore 
hin^  a  numerous  family,  seven  sons  and  five  daughters;  of 
whom  three  sons,  and  one  daughter,  survived  him.  His 
death  happened  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  life,  and  the  fifty- 
first  of  his  reign.* 

In  personal  accomplishments  Edward  is  said 
to  have  been  superior,  in  mental'  powers  to  have  J***  charac- 
been  equal,  to  any  of  his  predecessors.  More  than 
usual  care  had  been  bestowed  on  his  education:  and  he  could 
not  only  speak  the  English  and  Ffench,  but  also  under- 
stand the  German  and  Latin  languages.  His  elocution  was 
graceful;  his  conversation  entertaining;  bis  behaviour  digni- 
fied, but  also  attractive.  To  the  fashionable  amusements  of 
l^untihg  and  hawking  he  was  much  addicted:  but  to  these  he 
preferred  the  more  warlike  exercises  of  the  tournament:  and 
his  subjects,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  exhibition,  often  burst 
into  transports  of  applause,  when  they  found  that  the  unknown 
knight,  whose  prowess  they  had  admired,  proved  to  be, their 
own  sovereign.!    Of  his  courage  as  a  combatant,  and  his  abili- 

•  Walsing,  193. 

j-  In  a  tournament  at  London,  the  king  personated  the  mayof,  his  two 
eldest  sons  the  sherifTs,  and  two  otlier  of  his  sons,  with  several  noblemen, 
the  aldermen  of  the  city.  See  Carte.  His  admiration  of  chivalry,  also  in- 
duced him  to  establish  the  order  of  the  g^er  about  the  year  1349.  It  is 
probable  that  by  the  garter  he  meant  to  allude  to  the  union  wtiich  pught  to 
exist  among  the  knights,  and  that  the  motto,  ••  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  p^nse," 
shtfrae  on  him  who  thinks  evil,  was  intended  as  an  admonition  to  the  mem- 
bers to  be  honourable  in  mind  as  well  as  in  action.  Thytory,  that  he  made 
use*  of  these  words,  as  he  took  up  the  garter,  which  faid  fiiilleii  from  the 
countess  of  Salisbury,  whiie  she  was  dancing,  is  generally  exploded.    It  is, 
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ties  as  a  general,  the  reader  will  have  formed  a  eompeteiit 
opinion  from  the  pi-eceding  pages.  The  astonishing  Fictoriefly 
which  cast  so  much  glory  on  ooe  period  of  his  reigOy  apj^ear 
to  have  dazzled  the  eyes  both  of  his  subjects  and  foreigners, 
who  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  conquerors:  but  the  dis- 
astersy  which  clouded  the  evening  of  his  life,  have  furnished 
a  proof,  that  his  ambition  was  greater  than  his  judgment  He 
was  at  last  convinced  that  the  crowns  of  France  and  Scotland 
were  beyond  his  reach;  but  npt  till  he  had  exhausted  the 
strength  of  the  nation  by  a  3crics  of  gigantic  but  fruitless  ef- 
forts. Before  his  death  all  his  conquests,  with  the  exception 
of  Calais,  had  slipped  from  his  grasp:  the  greater  part  of  his 
hereditary  dominions  on  the  continent  had  been  torn  from 
him  by  a  rival,  whom  he  formerly  despised:  and  a  succession 
of  short  and  precarious  truces  was  sought  and  accepted  as  a 
boon  by  the  monarch,  who  in  his  more  fortunate  days  bad 
dictated  the  peace  of  Bretigni. 

Advanta-  ^^'^'  ^^^  4nilitary  expeditions  of  Edward,  at- 

g^  derired  tended  as  they  were  with  a  great  expenditure  of 
from  his  money  and  effusion  of  blood,  became  in  the  re- 
^"*'  suit  productive  of  advantages,  which  had  neither 

been  intended  nor  foreseen  by^  their  author.  By  plunging 
the  king  into  debt,  they  rendered  him  more  dependant  on  the 

i)eople,  who  while  they  bitterly  cpmplained  of  the  increasing 
oad  of  taxation,  secured  by  the  temporary  sacrifice  of  their 
money  p^maneat  benefits  both  for  themselves  and  posterity. 
There  was  scarcely  a  grievance,  introduced  by  the  ingenuity 
of  feudal  lawyers  or  the  arro^nce  of  feudal  superiority,  for 
Which  they  did  not  procure  a  legal,  and  often  an  effectual,  re- 
medy. It  was  not  indeed  a  time  when  even  parliamentary 
statutes  were  faithfully  observed.  But  during  a  reign  of  fifty 
years  the  commons  annually  preferred  the  same  complaints; 
the  king  annually  made  the  same  grants:  and  at  length  by  the 
mere  dint  of  repeated  complaint  and  repeated  concession  the 
grievances  were  in  most  cases  considerably  mttigated,  in  some 
entirely  removed. 
^  .  I.  One  of  the  most  intolerable  of  these  erievan- 

redressed.      ^^  ^^  ^^®*  ^^  purveyance,  which,  in  defiance  of 

former  enactments,  continued  to  press  heavily  on 

the  people.     Wherever  the  king  travelled,  every  horse  and 

however,"  remarkable  that  when  Benvolet,  the  monk  of  Cluguy,  in  the  year 
X457  made  inquiries  respecting^  the  origin  of  the  order  and  its  inagnia, 
though  he  could  not  procure  any  certain  information,  be  foum^arague  but 
rery  prevalent  tradition,  that  it  fnved  its  institution  to  females.  Sunt  pie- 
ri(^ue  nonmilK  autumantes  hunc  ordin em  exordium  sumpsisse  a sexu  raulie- 
brr.     Hcamc's  Whethamstede,  p.  436,  and  Append,  cxlv.  Ilarpsfield,  70S, 
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carriage  withia  many  miles  on  each  side  of  the    p^ 
road  was  put  in  requisition  for  the  conveyance  of  cy«nce. 

his  suite,  which  seldom  amounted  to  less,  often  to  more,  than 
one  thousaniJ  persons.  All  these  lodged  themselves  at  dis- 
cretion in  the  neighbourhood,  exacted  provisions  from  the  in- 
habitants, and  on  many  occasions  wantonly  destroyed  what 
they  were  unable  to  consume.  In  the  same  manner  purvey- 
ance for  the  king's  table  and  household  was  made  by  his  offi- 
cers, wherever  he  stopped:  orders  were  issued  to  different 
counties  to  supply  his  usual  places  of  residence,  with  meat, 
corn,  forape,  and  every  article  necessary  for  the  support  of 
.mail  and  beast:  and,  as  often  as  it  seemed  expedient,  provi- 
sions were  seized  for  the  use  of  the  royal  garrisons,  of  the  ex- 
peditions which  sailed  to  the  continent,  and  occasionally  of 
the  armies  stationed  in  foreign  paiis.  Nor  was  this  privilege 
confined  to  the  king,  or  the  members  of  his  family :  it  was 
often,  though  illegally,  assumed  by  the  great  officers  of  state, 
occasionally  by  noblemen,  whose  power  had  raised  them 
abdve  the  laws.  Originally,  indeed,  it  had  been  intended 
that  in  every  case  full  payment  should  be  made  to  the  ov^n- 
ers:  but  numberless  frauds  and  extortions  were  practised  by 
the  purveyors,  who  took  whatever  they  pleased,  fix^ed  the 
price  themselves,  and  in  consideration  of  presents  burdened 
some  to  relieve  others.  Nor  i^as  it  easy  to  obtain  payment 
Oftdn  the  claimants  were  referred  by  the  treasurer  of  the 
household  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  again  by  the  sheriff 
to  this  officers  of  the  exchequer:  every  demand  was  subject  to 
the  most  jealous  investigation:  legal  subtleties  were  employed 
to  elude  or  delay  payment;  and  the  debtor  was  often  com- 
pelled, after  a  fruitless  pursuit  of  several  years,  to  relinquish 
his  claim  through  lassitude  and  despair.  Edward  to  every 
remonstrance  replied,  that  he  would  not  surrender  one  of  the 
most  valuable  rights  of  the  cro\^n,  but  that  he  was  always 
ready  t6  concur  in  any  measures  which  might  serve  to  lighten 
the  burden  to  his  subjects.  By  successive  statutes  it  was 
enacted:  that  the  right  of  purveyance  should  be  confined  to 
the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  heir  to  the  throne;  that  even 
they  should  provide  their  own  horses  and  carriages:  that  the 
persons  of  their  household  should  be  billetted  on  inhabitants 
by  the  officers  of  each  township :  that  all  disputes  respecting 
the  price  should  be  decided  by  the  constable  and  four  jurors  of 
the  neighbourhood;  that  payment  of  small  sums  should  be 
made  within  twenty-four  hours,  of  larger  sums  in  four  months: 
that  kU  infractions  of  these  orders  ^houli  be  cognizable  before 
the  justices  of  the  peace;  and  that  the  transgressors  should  be 
treated  as  robbers  and  felons,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
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offence*  Thus  a  strong  barrier  was  at  last  opposed  to  the 
extortions  and  encroachments  of  the  purveyors:  but  the  right 
itself  was  obstinately  retained  by  succeeding,  monarchs,  aad 
three  centuries  elapsed  before  it  was  completely  abolished  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II. t 

II.  Much  also  was  done  at  this  period  to  clear 
Administiu-    ^j^^  administration  of  justice  from  the  most  re- 
tloe.^  ^"^     volting  of  the  abuses  with  which  it  was  polluted. 
It  has  already  been   observed  that  the   king's 
courts  were  originally  established  more  for  the  advantage  of 
the  monarch  than  of  the  people:  and  his  officers  acted  as  if 
they  had  been  fully  aware  of  this  object.     They  seem  to  have 
thought,  that  if  they  could  only  pour  large  sums  of  money 
into  the  exchequer,  they  might  enrich  themselves  and  their 
dependants  with  impunity  at  the  expense  of  the  suitors.   The 
roUs  of  parliament  are  filled  with  complaints  of  their  injusr 
tice:  and  many  of  the  improvements  which  we  at  present 
enjoy,  are  owing  to  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  commons 
annually  repeated  their  complaints.    The  sherifis,  coroners, 
and  escheators  were  armed  with  powers  which  rend^ed  them 
the  tyrants  of  their  respective  eounties.     By  repeated  acts  it 
was  provided  that  they  should  be  selected  from  the  opulent 
landholders  within  the  shire,  and  that  they  should  np  longer 
hold  their  offices  in  fee  for  a  term  of  years,  but  be  constantly 
removed  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  months;  pro  virions  which 
gave  to  the  aggrieved  the  opportunity  of  meeting  his  oppressor 
on  an  equality  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  secured  to  him  a  fond 
for  the  payment  of  any  damages  which  might  be  awarded,  t 
The  conservators  of  the  peace  were  gradually  intrusted  with 
additional  powers :  they  were  authorized  to  take  sureties  for 
.  good  behaviour,  were  appointed  justices  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine felonies  and  trespasses,  and  were  ordered  to  bold  their 
sessions  four  times  in  the  year.§  Severe  penalties  were  epacted 
against  the  ^<  maintainors  of  false  quarrels,"  that  is,  those  who 
lodged  groundless  informations,  or  suborned  false  witnesses, 
or  conspired  to  retard  the  decision  of  litigated  cases.     To  si- 
lence the  complaint,  and  remove  the  temptation^  of  bribery  in 
the  judges,  a  competent  addition  was  made  to  their  salaries.-^ 

*  All  these  grievances  with  their  remedies  ure  repeatedly  noticed  in  the 
RoUs,  u.  9.  12. 140.  161.  166,  167,  168,  169.  171.  203.  228,  229.  260.  269. 
319.  446. 

1 12  Charles  11.  c.  24. 

i  Rot  Pari.  ii.  15.  229.  261. 355. 

^  St  34  Edward  III.  c.  1.  36  Ed.  III.  c.  12.  Rot.  Vavl  ii.  271. 

I  Ibid.  ii.  141.  The  8alar)r  of  the  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench  was 
40/.  per  annum,  of  a  puisne  judge  40  nulrks.     Dugd..Orig,  Juiid.  xl. 
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and,  as  a  check  on  the  proceedings  in  Uie  courts,  it  was  or- 
dained that  all  informations  should  be  laid,  and  all  pleas  should 
be  held,  in  the  English^  instead  of  the  French  language.* 
This  was  a  most  valuable  improvement.  The  parties  in  the 
cause,  who  beHore  were  ignorant  of  what  was  said,  in  their 
favour  or  against  them,  could  now  aatisfy  themselves,  whether 
their  interests  had  been  betrayed  or  defended:  and,  what  was 
of  still  greater  importance,  the  knowledge  th^t  the  spectators 
understood  the  language  of  the  proceedings,  operated  as  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  fidelity  in  the  advocate,  and  impartiality 
in  the  judge.! 

Another  improvement,  the  benefit  of  which  is  • 

still  felt  by  the  inhabitants  of  these  realms,  was,  ^^||^^. 
the  statute  of  treasons  passed  in  <Hhe  blessed 
parliament,"  as  it  was  called,  ip  1351.  High  treason  is  of 
all  civil  offences  the  most  heinous  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  which 
for  that  reason  subjects  the  culprit  to  the  utmost  severity  of 
punishment.  Yet  this  crime  was  so  loosely  defined,  that  the 
judges  claimed  the  power  of  creating  constructive  treasons, 
and  frequently  convicted  of  that  offence  persons,  whose  real 
guilt  amounted  only  to  felony  or  trespass.  Thus  in  the  year 
1347,  a  knight  of  Hertfordshire  had  confined  a  man  in  his  cat- 
tle, and  detained  him  a  prisoner  till  he  paid  a  ransom  of  nine- 
ty pounds.  This  was  a  common  practice  at  the  time:  but  at 
the  trial  the  offender  was  adjudged  to  suffer  the  penalty  of 
treason,  because  he  had  ^'accroached,"  or  drawn  to  himself 
the  exercise  of  a  power  belonging  to  the  sovereign.  The  cle- 
cisFon  created  a  general  alarm:  and  the  commons  petitioned 
the  same  year,  that  it  should  be  declared  in  parliament  what « 
act  constituted  such  an  accroachment,  as  should  deprive  the 
lord  of  the  advantage  of  the  forfeiture^  and  the  delinquent  of 
the  benefit  of  clergy.  An  evasive  answer  was  returned  from 
the  throne,  that  the  nature  of  such  acts  was  sufiiciently  declar- 
ed in  the  judgments  themselves.  But  the  commons  perse^ 
vered:  and  when  in  1351  they  granted  an  aid,  they  renewed 
their  petition,  and  extorted  a  satisfactory  answer.  It  was  de- 
termined that  treason  should,  for  the  future,  be  confined  to 
seven  offences:  the  compassing  or  imagining  the  death  of  the 
king,  or  of  his  consort,  or  of  their  eldest  son  and  heir;  the 
violation  of  the  queen^s  person,  or  of  the  wife  of  the  king's 

•  Ibid.  273. 

t  In  the  ttatttte  itself  it  was,  however,  added,  that  though  cases  should 
be  pleaded,  shown,  defended^  answered,  debated,  and  judged  in  English, 
they  should  be  entere<l  and  enrolled  in  Latin,  St  3S  Kd.  111.  St.  1  c.  15 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  next  parlian>ent  was  opened  in  English.'  Rot. 
Pari  ii.  279. 
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8dn  and  heir,  or  of  the  king's  eldest  daughter  not  being  mar- 
ried:* the  levying  of  war  within  the  r««lm,  or  the  adhmng 
to  the  king's  foreign  enemies,  which  should  be  preyed  by 
some  overt  act  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  competent  jury :  the 
counterfeiting  of  the  great  seal:  the  counterfeiting  of  the  cur* 
rent  coin  of  tiie  realm:  and  the  murder  of  certain  great  officers 
of  state,  or  of  the  king's  judges  in  the  actual  exercise  of  their 
duty.  We  shj^uld  not,  however,  attribute  this  limitation  to 
enlightened  views  in  the  legislature.  It  was  probably  owing 
.  to  considerations  of  individual  intere^  For  other  transgres- 
sions, if  the  offender  forfeited  his  lands,  they  reverted  to  the 
lord  of  the  fee,  of  whom  he  helH  them:  but  in  convictions  for 
high  treason,  the  lands  were  for  ever  lost  to  the  lord,  and  from 
that  moment  annexed  to  the  crown.  H^ice  it  became  an  ob- 
ject to  the  king  to  give  the  utmost  extension  to  the  law  of 
treason,  and  to.  the  mesne  lords  to  confine  it  within  the  nar- 
rowest limits,! 

III.  The  people  had  now  learned  to  appreciate 
Account  ^j^g  utility  of  frequent  parliaments.  These  as- 
^J^^^'  aemblies  offered  them  protection  from  the  inso- 
lence and  extortion  of  the  officers  of  tl^e  crown, 
and  repeatedly  procured  for  them  the  confirmation  of  their 
liberties  from  the. sovereign.  They  ^'amended  errors,  re- 
moved abuses,  and  enforced  the  execution  of  the  new  statutes, 
which,  had  it  not  been  for  their  vigilance,  would  speedily 
have  fallen  into  dissuetude."!  During  the  reign  of  the  king^s 
father  the  ^^ordainers"  had  appointed  that  a  parliament  should 
be  held  at  least  once  a  year :  but  as  the  right  of  the  '*  ordain- 
ers"  might  be  questioned,  this  statute  was  re-enacted  by  legi- 
timate authority,  and  frequent  requests  were  made  that  it 
should  be  faithfully  observed.§  But  Edward  stood  not  in 
need  of  sueh  admonitions:  his  wants  perpcitually  compelled 
him  to  solicit  the  aid  of  his  people;  and  more  than  seventy 
writs  for  the  meeting  of  parliament  were  issued  during  the 
£fty  years  of  his  reign. 

*  Why  was  the  legbUture  so  anxious  to  guard  the  honour  of  the  eldest 
daughter  exclusively,  and  that  only  as  long  as  she  was  unmafried?  Proba- 
bly that  the  king  might  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  marrying  her,  and  with 
4tthe%id,  which  he  had  a  right  to  demand  of  his  tenants  on  that  occasion. 
He  could  demand  no  aid  at  the  marriage  of  his  younger  daughters. 

f  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  339. 

^  Pur  maintenance  de  ditz  articles  et  estatutz,.et  redrescer  diverses  mia- 
chieft  et  grevances  que  Tiegnent  de  jour  en  autre — faire  corrections  en 
Roialme  des  errourea  et  fauxtees,  si  nuts  y  soient  trovez.  Rot.  Pari.  ii. 
271.  355. 

§4  Ed.  in.  c.  12.     Hot.  Pari.  ii.  271.355. 
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As  every  thing  connected  with  Che  history  of 
these  assemblies mttst  be  interesting  to  an  English-        ?**  *"*"*" 
ihaui  I  shall  attempt  to  delineate  the  form  which 
they  assumed,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  conducted 
during  this  period.     A  full  pariiament  consisted 
of  the  three  estates,  the  clergy,  the  lords,  and  the       ^t'**'^* 
commons.     1.  The  rea4^r  will  recollect  that  the       ^    ^' 
dignitaries  of  the  church  were  summoned  |p  ap-  The 

pear  in  person,  the  chapters  and  inferior  orders  clergy. 

by  their  representatives;  that  they  obeyed  with  reluctance; 
and  that  at  letigth  they  sucj^eeded  in  obtaining  an  exemption 
from  the  burden.*     There  can  be  no  doubt  .that,  while  they 
continued  to  sit  with  the  lords  and  commons,  they  possessed 
the  same  authority  as  either  of  their  co-estates:t  nor  do  they  ' 
appear  to  have  forfeited  it,  evm  when  they  were  suffered  to 
exchaHge  attendance  in  parliament  for  attendance  in  convoca- 
tion.   They  were  summoned,  indeed,  by  the  archbishop,  but 
at  the  requisition  of  the  king,  and  for  the  same  purpose  as  the 
lords  and  commons.      They  were  called  together  "  to  treaty 
consult,  and  ordain,  with  respect  to  such  matters  as  should 
be  subnjiitted  to  them  on  the  part  of  the  crown,"  either  by  the 
king  in  person,  or  by  the  royal  commissioners,  <<  and  to  give 
their  advice,  aid,   and   consent,  to  those   measures,  which 
should  then  be  ordained  for  the  defence  and  profit  of  the 
church  and  the  state. ''J    As,  however,  they  sat  in  a  different 
place,  refused  to  interfere  in  civil  enactments,  and  communi- 
cated with  the  king  through  the  prelates,  who  were  members 
of  the  house  of  lords,  the  word  parliament  soon  came  to  sig- 
nify in  common  acceptation,  the  other  two  estates  assembled 
by  a  royal  summons  to  consult  with  the  king. 

•  Vol.  u.  p.  375-^77. 

f  They  attended,  ad  tractandum  cum  prxlatis,  magnatibus  et  aliis  proce- 
xibus  regni  super  negociis,  pro  quibus  dictum  parliamentum  summonitum 
fuit,  et  ad  consenciendum  hiis,  que  in  eodem  parliamento  super  negociis 
illis  contigerit  ordinari.    Rot.  Pari.  i.  189. 

t  Ad  tractandum,  consulendum  et  ordinandum  super  negociis  przdictis, 
quse  vobis  et  illis  ibidem  plenius  ex  parte  nostra  exponentur,  et  suum  con- 
silium et  auxilium  impendendum,  necnon  ad  consentiendum  hiis,  que  tunc 
pro  defenaone  et  utilitate  ecclesix  et  reg^i  utrorumque,  favente  domino, 
contigerit  ordinari.  Uot.  Pari.  ii.  450.  On  this  account  the  clergy  are  some- 
times said  to  haye  been  in  the  parliament,  though  they  really  sat  in  convo- 
cation:  which  makes  it  difficult  to  determine  at  what  period  they  ceased  to 
attend  conjointly  with  the  lords  and  commons.  The  last  time' in  which  their 
presence  can  be  inferred  with  certainty  from  the  rolls  was  tiie  year  1332, 
when  they  refused  to  take  into  consideration  one  of  the  subjects  proposed 
by  the  king,  because  it  had  no  relation  to  the  church.    Rot.  Pari.  ii.  64. 
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2.  The  second  estate,  "  the  great  men  of  the 
Thclofdi.  land,"  as  they  are  always  styled  in  the  rolls,* 
might  be  divided  into  three  classes.  The  fijrst  comprised  adl 
those  who  held  by  barony  of  the  crown,  and  whose  ancestors 
or  predecessors  had  invariably  been  summoned  to  parliament 
They  answered  to  the  greater  barons  of  former^  times:  and 
were  subdivided  into  spiritual  and  t^poral  peers,  consisting 
of  all  the  bishops^  earls,  and  barons,  several  abbots,  and  a  few 
priors.  In  the  second  class  were  such  of  the  knights  banne- 
rets, men  of  wealth  and  influence,  as  the  king  chose  to  sum- 
mon to  any  particular  parliament*  It  is  a  question  of  great 
obscurity :  but  to  me  it  appears  that  both  held  lands  by  baro- 
nial tenure,  aiid  that  the  great  distinction  between  them  consist- 
ed in  this,  that  the  lords  of  the  first  class  were  always,  those 
of  the  second  occasionally,  summoned.!  To* these  must  be 
added  the  judges  of  the  king's  courts,  and  the  ordinary  mem- 
bers of  the  king's  council,  whose  presence  was  required  to 
give  him  advice,  and  to  pronounce  on  points  of  law.  They 
were  numbered  among  the  great  men,  and  at  this  period  appear 
to  have  deliberated,  voted,  and  assented  with  the  same  au- 
thority as  any  of  their  coIleagues4 

3.  The  third  estate,  ^^  the  little  men  of  the  eom- 
Thc  oom.  mons,''§  was  composed  of  two  orders,  the  knights 
moM.  ^f  y^Q  shire,  and  the  representatives  of  the  cities 
Kni^uof  ^^^  boroughs.  The  knights,  seventy-four  in  num- 
theflhiie.        ber,||  were  entitled  to  respect,  both  from  their 

owii  rank,  and  the  rank,  property,  and  number  of 

*  Les  grauntz  de  la  terre.     Rolls  passim. 

f  I  conceive  they  are  so  described  by  the  commons  in  a  petition,  in  which, 
speaking  of  the  upper  house,  to  the  prelaites,  earls,  and  barons,  they  add 
tieles  qui  teignent  par  baronie,  et  queux  sont  et  seront  sononez  par  brief. 
Ibid,  ii,  368.  It  appears  fi*om  Prynne  (Reg.  i.  232)  that  many  were  never 
summoned  more  than  once^  some  oftener,  some  during  a  whole  reign,  others 
during  their  whole  lives.  When  the  summons  was  continued  to  their  heirs, 
they  appear  to  have  become  barons  by  prescription.  A  notion  has  been  en- 
tertained that  the  barons  are  distinguished  on  the  rolls  by  the  title  of  seig- 
neur or  sire,  the  bannerets  by  that  of  monsire.  But  in  reality  the  two  titles 
are  perpetually  eonfounded.  Thus  ( Rot.  Pari.  ii.  61)  we  meet  with  mons' 
Henr*  de  Beaumont,  mons'  Henry  de  Percy,  who  in  a  few  lines  afterwards 
are  called  les  siegneurs  de  Beaumont  et  de  Percy.  See  also  p.  65.  68,  69. 
110.112.118. 

i  Thus  we  find  them  appointed  with  other  lords  on  committees  (Ibid.  61. 

113,)  granting  aids  (asentu  et  accorde  par et  tguz  les  justices  de 

I'Engleterre,  p.  103,)  mentioned  indiscriminately  with  the  others  in  the  list 
of  the  peers  present  (p.  118,)  and  giving  their  assent  with  the  other  lords  to 
the  petition  of  the  commons,  p.  154. 

§  Lespetitz  de  la  commune.     Ibid.  104. 

I  Tlie  number  at  first  was  not  fixed.  In  1325  Edward  required  but  one 
represenUtive  from  each  shire,  on  Iccount  of  the  harvest:  ut  homines  ab  isU 
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their  constituents.  In  every  contest  with  the  crown  they  ' 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle:  and  to  their  courage  and  per- 
severance the  people  of  England  are  indebted  for  the  better 
part  of  their  liberties.  They  were  chosen,  or  supposed  to  be 
chosen,  in  the  court  of  the  county:  but  from  the  moment  that 
their  importance  was  discovered,  both  the  crown  and  the 
more  powerful  lords  began  to  interfere  in  the  elections,  and 
sought  to  secure  the  interest  of  the  sheriff^  who,  confident  of 
impunity,  frequently  returned  whom  he  pleased,  sometimes 
of  his  own  autfiority  returned  himself:*  The  re- 
presentatives of  the  cities  and  boroughs  were  resi-  ^*d"b^. 
dent  inhabitants  chosen  by  their  fellow  citizens  reuei. ' 
and  burgesses,  t  Their  number  varied  annually. 
The  crown  was  satisfied  with  a  competent  attendance:  and 
the  sherifis,  though  they  were  careful  to  forward  writs  to  the 
more  opulent  towns,  excluded  or  admitted  the  others  accord- 
ing to  tiieir  own  judgment  or  caprice.  |  This  class  of  mem- 
bers, as  it  consisted  wholly  of  merchants  and  tradesmen,  was 
to  the  great  men  of  the  land  an  object  of  contempt.  They 
had,  however,  the  wisdom  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
knights:  on  every  occasion  of  difficulty  they  lent  to  the  latter 
the  aid  of  their  numbers:  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the 
two  orders  were  so  blended  together,  that  every  distinction 
between  them  was  abolished.  Both  at  their  election  were 
compelled  to  find  sureties  for  the  performance  of  their  duty:§ 
both  at  their  return  home  were  entitled  to  a  salary  for  the 
time  of  their  service.||  The  wages  of  a  knight  were  four,  of 
a  citizen  or  burgess  two  shillings  per  day.  T  Hence  it  happened 

•ccupatione  autumnal!,  quo  minus  possumus,  retrahamus.  Brad.  i.  158. 
Yet  in  1376  the  commons  asserted  that  each  county  <<  of  common  right"  (de 
commun  droit  du  Roialme)  ought  to  send  two.    Itot  Pari.  ii.  368. 

*  Ibid,  310.  f  Ql  deivont  eslire  de  eaux  meismes  tides,  c^\  dievont 
respondre  pur  cux.  Ibid.  368.  Of  the  manner  in  which  these  elections  were 
made  we  only  know,  that  a  few  of  the  principal  burgesses  appeared  in  the 
sheriff's  court,  and  informed  him  that  they  had  chosen  two  representatives 
de  assensu  totius  communitatis.  3  Prynne,  257.  This  may  mean  either 
that  they  announced  to  him  the  choice  of  the  whole  body,  or  that  they  had 
been  empowered  to  make  the  choice  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body. 

#  Brady  on  Boroughs^  310. 

%  See  itie  returns  of  sureties  in  Brady,  i.  153. 

I  The  salaries  were  paid  by  the  constituents.  Hence  arose  a  subject  of 
controversy  in  the  counties.  It  was  agreed  that  lords  of  manors  with  their 
tenants  both  free  and  in  villenage  were  bound  to  contribute  towards  these 
expenses:  but  that  lords  summoned  to  parliament  by  writ,  together  with 
their  vUlein%  were  exempt.  The  free  tenants  of  such  lords  claimed  the 
same  exemption:  and  their  claim  was  resisted  by  the  rest  of  their  county. 
Edward  reUiiJed  to  decide  the  dispute,  and  ordered  the  ancient  customs  to 
be  observed.     Kyni.  vii.  134.     Rot.  Pari.  ii.  258.  368. 

1  Ibid.  258.441.444. 
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that,  while  the  more  opulent  boroughs  were  solicitous  to  send 
members  to  parliament,  who  might  watch  over  their  inter- 
estSy*  the  poorer  towns  sought  to  decline  the  honour,  that 
they  might  not  be  burdened  with  the  expense.  Several  peti- 
tions to  that  purpose  are  still  extantt 

The  parliam^t  was  seldom  opened  at  the  time 
opening  of  mentioned  in  the  summons:  but  was  adjourned  by 
ment^  proclamation  till  the  majority  of  the  members  had 

arrived.  X  They  assembled  early  in  the  morning:§ 
arid  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  or,  if  his  absence  were  un- 
avoidable, in  that  of  the  regent,  or  royal  commissioner.  One 
of  the  ministers,  generally  the  chancellor,  addressed  them  in 
a  speech  of  some  length,  explaining  the  events  which  had  oe- 
curred  since  the  last  session,  enumerating  the  principal  sub- 
jects proposed  for  their  consideration,'and  displaying  in  strong 
colours  the  solicitude  of  the  king  for  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  his  faithful  people.  Two  committees  and  a  clerk  of  parlia- 
ment were  then  appointed.  The  duty  of  the  committees  was 
to  hear  and  try  the  petitions  which  might  be  presented:  of 
the  clerk  to  record  the  transactions  of  the  parliament,  and  to 
publish  two  proclamations  in  different  parts  of  the  city  and 
suburbs.  The  first  forbad  any  person,  besides  the  king's 
officers  and  the  guards  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  to 
carry  arms  during  the  session;  reserving,  however,  to  the 
earls  and  barons  the  right  of  wearing  their  swords,  except  in 
the  council  and  in  the  royal  presence.  The  second  prohibited 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  palace,  every  kind  of  game,  likely 
to  interrupt  the  free  access  of  those  who  had  business  at  the 
parliament.  II 

•  Ibid.  i.  32r. 

f  Ibid.  li.  459.    Kym.  vi.  502.  593. 

i  In  general  the  attendance  was  not  very  full.  Some  of  those  who  had, 
or  mi|;'ht  have  been,  summoned,  were  employed  with  the  army,  or  in  official 
situations  abroad:  others  were  detained  at  home  by  age  or  sickness:  some 
had  obtained  leave  of  absence,  and  the  lonls  occasionally  sent  their  proxies. 
In  the  parliament  summoned  to  meet  at  Carlisle,  on  the  21st  of  January, 
1307,  of  10  earls  one  was  excused  by  the  kin^,  and  one  absent  in  Wales; 
of  76  barons  and  bannerets  two  were  excused  by  the  king,  three  by  the 
justices,  one  was  in  Wales,  and  two  sent  their  attomies;  of  20  bishops  one 
was  excused,  10  sent  proxies;  of  48  abbots  one  was  excused,  32  sent  proxies, 
and  two  engaged  by  letter  to  assent  to  whatever  might  be  determined.  The 
freeholders  of  Shropshire,  instead  of  representatives  sent  an  attorney,  ad 
consentiendum  pro  eisdem  hiis,  que  fieri  conting^rent  in  isto  parHamento 
*;t  ad  faciendum  ulterius,  &c.  Rot.  Pari.  i.  188 — 191.  The  chancellor  ex-' 
amined  the  powers  of  the  proxies  and  attomies,  and  laid  thcnames  of  the 
defaulters  before  the  king,  who  had'  it  in  his  power  to  punish  them  by  fine. 
Ibid.  i.  350.  ii.  146,  147.  .  r  k  / 

§  tK*^*  ^our  of  prime.  Ibid.  ii.  316.  At  eight  in  the  morning.  Ibid.32l. 

I  Ibid.  II.  126.  135,  et  passim.     The  games  consisted  in  throwing  baw 
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The  opinion  that  the  several  estates  sate  and 
Toted  together,  derives  no  support  from  the  Ian-  ^f  ^^hmL 
guage  of  the  rolls.*  It  is  evident  that  as  their  ^to.. 
grants,  their  petitions,  and  their  interests  were 
different,  they  would  deliberate  separately:  and  we  find  that 
the  chancellor,  after  he  had  proposed  to  them  in  common  the 
subjects  for  their  consideration,  pointed  out  to  them  different 
chambers,  in  which  they  should  assemble  to  frame  their  an- 
swers, and  decide  on  their  petitions.!  The  clergy  confined 
their  attention  to  the  concerns  of  the  church :  to  the  lords 
were  submitted  the  higher  interests  of  the  state:  and  the  com- 
mons were  employed  in  matters  of  trade  and  commerce,  as 
best 'suited  to  their  habits  and  condition  of  life.  It  was  long 
before  the  advice  of  the  latter  was  required  by  the  crown :  and 
when  Edward  at  last  condescended  to  ask  it,  the  sequel  proved 
that  it  was  to  obtain  a  pretext  to  call  upon  them  for  money. 
They  could  not,  he  afterwards  observed,  refuse  to  aid  him  in 
the  prosecution  of  those  plans,  into  which  he  had  been  led  by 
their  advice.  Taught  by  experience  they  sometimes  declined 
the  task.  In  1347  he  requested  their  opinion,  and  received 
the  following  answer.  *^  Most  dread  lord,  as  to  your  war  and 
the  array  of  your  army,  we  are  so  ignorant  and  simple  that  we 
cannot, give  you  advice.  We  therefore  beg  your  gracious 
lordship  to  excuse  us,  and  with  the  advice  of  the  great  men, 
and  of  the  sages  of  your  council,  to  ordain  what  you  may 
judge  to  be  for  your  honour  and  the  honour  of  your  kingdom : 
and  whatever  shall  be  thus  ordained  with  the  agreement  and 
consent  of  you,  and  of  the  great  men  aforesaid,  we  shall  also 
approve,  and  hold  to  be  firm  and  established."^ 

In  the  language  of  the  time  the  law  was  said 
to  emanate  from  the  yvill  of  the  king,  at  the  peti-    ^^*  ^"*" 
tion  of  the  subject    But  it  seems  to  have  been    king^at  the 
a  principle  umversally  recognised,  that  no  one    prayer  of 

acrois  the  streets,  pulling  off  the  hoods  or  hats  of  the  passengers,  laying 
hold  of  them,  &c.    Ihid. 

*  The  yea^  assigned  for  their  separation  is  1339,  when  the  commons  re- 
fused to  grant  the  same  aid  as  the  lords  without  instructions  from  their  con- 
stituents. But  it  is  evident  that  at  that  very  time  they  deliberated  sepa- 
rately (Rot.  Pari.  ii.  104):  and  we  find  them  deliberating  separately  long 
before.    Ibid.  64.  66.  69. 

f  Ibid.  136. 165.  et  passim. 

♦  Ibiil.  165.  To  give  answers,  and  deliver  addresses  it  was  necessary  to 
appoint  a  speaker.  H  has  been  said  that  sir  Thomas  Hungerford  is  the  fint 
upon  record.  In  1377  he  avoist  les  paroles  pur  les  communes.  Ibid.  374. 
But  I  find  sir  WiU'uim  Tnissel  mentioned  in  the  rolls  thirty-four  yeara  earlier. 
Ibid.  136. 
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one  estate,      estate  could,  without  its  conient,  be  bound  by 

Ir£  *aA*^     *^y  *"^^  '*^^  gntntcd  at  the  prmjrer  of  another. 
of  tbe     er.    3^^^^^  ^^  dismissal  of  the  parliament*  the  king 

called  the  members  before  him:  the  petitions  of  the  clergry 
the  lords,  and  the  commons  were  successively  read:  and  the 
answers  were  given,  which  had  been  previously  settled  in  the 
council.    If  the  object  of  the  petition  was  confined  \o  the  in* 
terests  of  the  body  which  petitioned,  the  grant  of  the  king 
was  deemed  sufficient:  but  if  in  any  of  its  bearings  it  eooM 
affect  the  other  estates,  their  assent  was  also  required.  In  what 
manner  they  gave  their  assent,  is  unknown.   Sk^metimes  per- 
haps it  was  procured  by  previous  communication  between  the 
dimrent  bodies:  sometimes  it  might  be  signified  by  acclama- 
tion before  the  king.     It  should,  however,  be  observed  that 
the  clergy,  in  pursuance  of  their  resolution  to  abstain  from  all 
interference  in  secular  matters,  seldom,  perhaps  never,  gave 
their  assent  to  the  petitions  of  the  lords  or  commons.  If  they 
found  themselves  aggrieved,  they  prayed  for  redress  in  the 
next  parliament. 

Commoiw  '^^  principle,  which  has  just  been  described, 

refuse  to  be  ^A^  ^^  chiei  weapon  with  which  the  commons 
bound  with-  fought  aH  their  battles.  To  every  unjust  impo- 
out  their  sition,  every  oppressive  ordinance,  they  opposed 
*'*^"  the  unanswerable  argument  that  their  assent  was 

necessary  to  render  it  legal.  In  1346  Edward,  by  proclama- 
tion, compelled  every  owner  of  land  to  furnish  horsemen  and 
archers  in  proportion  to  his  estate,  and  required  for  the  same 
purpose  a  certain  sum  of  money  from  every  city  and  borough. 
The  commons  petitioned  against  the  ordinance,  on  the  ground 
that  it  had  been  issued  without  their  assent  Edward  replied, 
that  it  was  a  measure  of  necessity,  and  had  been  adopted  by 
the  advice  and  with  the  consent  of  the  lords.  They  renewed 
their  petition,  and  repeated  their  argument  The  king  pre- 
mised that  the  ordinance  should  not  form  a  precedent  for  fu- 
ture exaction.  Still  they  were  not  satisfied,  but  added  remon- 
strance to  remonstrance,  till  it  was  at  last  enacted  that  ordi- 
nances of  that  description  issued  without  the  common  consent 
of  parliament,  should  be  deemed  contrary  to  the  liberties  of 
the  realm.t    In  the  same  spirit  they  required  and  obtained  a 

*  The  two  houses  were  often  dismissed  at  different  times,  as  soon  astbey 
bad  finished  the  business  allotted  to  them.  Sometimes  the  knirhts  of  shim 
were  dismissed,  and  the  citizens  and  burg^esses  were  detained.  Ibid.  64^ 
69. 310.  The  form  of  dismissal  seems  to  indicate  that  they  were  still  liable 
to  serve  again  when  called  upon.  Kot.  Pari.  i.  169.  There  are  also  in- 
stances in  which  they  were  required  to  attend  a  second  time.  Brad  i. 
152.  1S7. 

t  Ibid,  lea  166. 170. 239. 
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declaration  that  no  petition  of  the  clergy  should  be  granted 
-till  the  council  had  ascertained  that  its,proTision8  would  not 
be  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  the  lords  or  commons.*  But 
ivhen  they  asked  in  addition  that  no  statute  or  ordinance 
should  be  made  at  the  prayer  of  the  clergy  without  the  pre* 
vious  assent  of  the  commons,  atating  as  a  reason  that  the  clergy 
would  observe  no  statute  made  without  their  assent  at  the  sole 
prayer  of  the  commons,  the  request  was  dismissed  with  a 
q  ualified  refusal.! 

The  reader,  however,  is  not  to  suppose  that 

because  the  petition  was  gri^nted,  the  object  of    '*"»<5«^  the 

the  petitioners  had  been  obtained.    Much  still    ^^tM?*^ 

remained  to  be  done.    It  was  first  to  be  moulded 

into  the  form  of  a  statute  or  ordinance  by  the  clerks  in  chan- 

eery,f  and  then  to  be  sent  by  royal  au&ority  to  the  judges, 

sheriffs,  coroners,  and  other  royal  ofBcers.     But  the  king, 

satisfied  with  the  aid  which  he  had  obtained,  dismissed  the 

parliament,  and  thought  little  of  the  petitions  which  he  had 

granted.     Sometimes  they  were  entirely  forgotten:  at  others 

they  were  formed  into  statutes,  but  never  published:  often 

they  were  scT altered  in  the  principal  provisions  as  not  to 

reach  the  grievance,  which  they  were  originally  designed  to 

abolish.     As  a  remedy  for  this  abuse,  the  commons  began  to 

require  that  the  more  important  of  their  petitions  should  be 

put  into  proper  form,  and  published  during  the  parliament  in 

the  presence  of  the  king,  and  before  the  two  houses.    They 

could  then  appeal  to  them  as  matters  of  record;  and  if  they 

were  not  observed  by  the  royal  officers,  could  inquire  into  the 

cause  in  the  next  session.  §    To  this  petition,  though  it  seems 

to  have  been  acted  upon,  no  answer  appears  on  the  rolls.     It 

was  at  the  best  an  inadequate  remedy :  and  the  commons  had 

yearly  to  complain  that  though  statutes  were  made,  they  were 

seldom  carried  into  execution.||     The  kingmoreover  claimed 

the  right  of  amending  them  afterwards,  with  the  advice  ofhia 

counciLf    But  a  check  was  mven  to  the  exercise  of  this  claim 

in  1354.    Th^  ordinances  of  the  staple  were  then  confirmed 

in  parliament:  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  enacted  that  no 

•  Ibid.  149. 

f  Ibid.  Hence  perhaps  we  may  infer  that  the  clergy  ^d  spmetimesgive 
their  assent  to  the  petitions  of  the  commons:  but  no  trace  of  such  practice 
appears  on  the  rolls. 

i  A  distinction  was  made  between  an  ordinance  and  a  statute.  The 
former  seems  to  have  been  considered  of  temporary,  the  Utter  of  perpetual 
obligation.  Many  statutes  were  at  first  passed  as  ordinances  for  an  expe- 
riment of  their  utility,  and  afterwards  enacted  as  statutes.    Ibid.  S52. 280. 

^  Ibid.  165.  301.  I  Ibid.  265.  et  passim.  1  Ibid.  341. 
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alteration  or  addition  should  be  made  in  time  to  come  witboat 
the  ftisent  of  the  two  houses.* 

The  commons,  from  their  situation  in  tife, 
d"ti^*^  were  best  acquainted  with  the  wants  and  the 
the  ptcn.       grievances  of  the  nation ;  and  while  they  were 

employed  in  originating  new  statutes,  or  soli- 
citing the  execution  of  the  old,  the  lords,  according  to  an- 
cient custom,  devoted  themselves  to  the  exercise  of  their  ju- 
dicial duties,  compromising  the  disputes  among  their  own 
.  members,  examining  the  cases  of  individuals  who  complained 
of  oppression,  and  determining  those'  points  of  law,  on  which 
the  Judges  had  not  dared  to  pronounce  of  their  own  authority 
in  the  king's  court.  The  number  of  petitions  on  these  8ub> 
jeets,  presented  in  the  more  early  parliaments,  is  enormous: 
towards  the  close  of  Edward's  reign  they  seem  to  h«re  dimi- 
nished. But  in  1372  a  singular  species  of  fraud  was  discov- 
ered. Attornies  and  barristers  practising  in  the  courts  of 
law,  procured  themselves  to  be  returned  knights  of  the  shire, 
and  improved  the  opportunity  to  introduce  the  cases  of  their 
clients  among  the  petitions,  which  were  presented  to  the  king 
in  the  name  of  the  lower  house.  To  correct  the  abuse,  it  was 
enacted  that  no  practising  lawyer  should  for  the  future  be 
chosen  knight  of  the  shire,  and  that,  if  any  such  lawyer  had 
been  returned  for  that  parliament,  he  should  forfeit  his  wagesLt 

IV.  The  reader  will  recollect  the  concession, 
uun^OT.^        which  was  extorted  from  the  necessities  of  the 

first  Edward  by  the  firmness  of  archbishop  Win- 
chelsey,  and  the  earls  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk.  From  that 
period  it  became  illegal  to  levy  an  aid,  or  impose  a  tallage  by 
the  sole  authority  of  the  sovereign.  Neither  of  his  succes- 
sors was  disposed  to  recognise  a  statute,  which  made  them 
dependent  on  the  bounty  of  their  subjects:  nor  did  they  he- 
sitate occasionally  to  raise  money  in  defiance  of  its  provisions. 
But,  if  the  wars  of  the  third  Edward  were  in  many  respects 
calamitous  both  to  foreigners  and  natives,  in  one  they  proved 
highly  advantageous  to  the  people  of  this  kingdom.  They 
compelled  him  annually  to  solicit  an  aid:  on  the  one  hand  the 
jealousy  with  which  the  two  houses  viewed  his  claim  of  im- 

T  Ibid.  25r. 

f  Ibid.  310.  Instead  of  parliaments,  the  king  sometimes  called  a  great 
council  of  certain  prelates,  barons,  and  even  commons.  In  this  the  pro* 
ceedings  were  the  same  as  in  parliament:  but  the  ordinances  which  wj 
made  were  not  supposed  to  possess  the  same  force  as  ordinances  or  statutes 
made  in  parliament.  At  other  times  he  would  convene  an  assembly  of 
merchants,  or  mariners,  and  with  their  advice  publish  ordinances  to  be  ob- 
served under  the  penalties  of  forfeiture  and  imprisonment.  Ibid.  i.  455.  ii. 
lOr.  130.  456.  Rym.  v»  232.  405.  548.  vi.  639. 
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posing  tallafresy  induced  them  to  be  more  liberal  in  their 
grants:  on  the  other  their  liberality  rendered  him  less  anxious 
to  exercise  his  claim:  and  thus,  during  the  course  of  a  long 
reigUi  was  firmly  established  the  practice  of  what  before  was 
the  laWj  the  right  of  the  people  to  tax  themselves.  Edward, 
to  defray  the  enormous  expenses  of  his  wars,  had  recourse  to 
every  expedient,  which  the  ingenuity  of  his  ministers  could 
devise.  Sometimes  he  pawned  the  jewels  of  the  crown:  fre- 
quently he  extorted  forced  loans  or  gifts  from  the  most  opu- 
lent of  the  clergy:*  once  he  seized  all  the  tin  which  had  beea 
wrought  during  the  year  in  Cornwall,  giving  to  the  owners 
security  for  the  payment  at  the  end  of  two  years. t  On  none 
of  these  occasions  does  the  parliament  appeax:  to  have  inter- 
fered: but  when  in  1332  he  imposed  on  all  cities,  boroughs, 
and  ancient  demesnes  of  the  crown,  a  tallage  amounting  to  a 
fifteenth  of  the  moveables,  and  a  tenth  of  the  rents,  the  two 
houses  granted  him  a  legal  aid,  on  condition  that  the  tallage 
should  be  withdrawn.:):  In  1339  he  renewed  themaltoIte,the 
tax  on  wool,  which  had  raised  so  loud  ai^  outcry  against  the 
tyranny  of  his  grandfather.  Both  lords  and  commons  peti- 
tioned against  it,  because  it  had  been  imposed  without  their 
consent,  and  it  was  enacted  by  statute,  that  for  the  future  no 
more  than  the  ancient  duty  should  be  levied.§  But  Edward 
three  years  later  having  secured  the  concurrence  of  the  lords, 
assembled  a  council  of  merchants,  and  obtained  from  them  the 
grant  of  forty  shillings  on  every  sack  of  wool,  which  should 
be  exported.  It  seems  to  have  been  contended  that  this  duty 
did  not  concern  the  commons,  because  it  would  fall  on  the 
foreign  purchaser:  but  they  took  the  first  opportunity  to  re- 
monstrate, on  the  ground  that  it  actually  fell  on  the  vender: 
as  the  merchant  now  refused  to  give  the  accustomed  price,  on 
account  of  the  additional  duty.  Edward,  however,  was  re- 
solute. He  replied  that  the  duty  was  mortgaged  to  his  cre- 
ditors, and  must  continue :  but  that,  as  it  had  been  grapted  for 
two  years  only,  he  would  not  revive  it.||     Indeed,  nothing 

•  See  for  forced  g^fts  from  forty  shillings  to  100  pounds,  Hym.  iv.  543 — 
553.  563.— For  a  forced  loan  of  7000L  Id.  t.  347.— Another  of  twice  that 
wmount.  Id,  v.  491,  493.— A  third.  Id.  v.  577. 583. 

f  Id.  T.  3*9.  All  who  refused,  or  concealed  their  tin,  are  termed  rebels 
in  the  writ,  and  ordered  to  be  punished  by  imprisonment  and  forfeiture. 

t  Hot.  Pari.  it.  66.  446,  447. 

%  Ibid.  104, 105.     Stat.  rol.  x.  App.  34. 

1  It  was  <U>ntinued  in  all  five  years  from  1343  to  1348.  Ibid.  140.  161. 
301.  In  their  grant  of  the  last  year  the  commons  added  as  two  conditions, 
that  it  should  cease  entirely  at  Michaelmas,  and  that  in  time  to  come  no 
imposition,  tallage,  or  charge  by  loan  or  in  any  other  manner  slwuld  be 
made  by  the  king's  priry  council,  without  their  gmnt  and  assent  in  parli*^ 
ment.    Ibid. 
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could  induce  him  to  renounce  in  express  temns  the  right  whieh 
he  claimed.  When  he  revoked  the  tallage  mentioned  above, 
he  promised  never  to  impose  another^  ^*  except  in  the  manner 
that  had  been  done  by  his  ancestors,  and  as  he  might  reasoii<> 
ably  do.  "*  And  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death  to  a  request, 
that  no  common  aid  or  charge  should  be  imposed  without  the 
assent  of  the  two  houses  in  full  parliament,  he  replied  that  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  do  it,  unless  in  time  of  ^eat  neces- 
sity, for  the  defence  of  the  realm,  and  when  it  might  reason- 
ably be  done,  t 

M  nner  of  '"  '^^^  "^°^'  ancient  method  of  raising  a  sap- 

levying  ply  "^^  ^y  a  tallage  on  moveable  property,  vary- 

tenths  and  ing  according  to  circumstances  from  a  thirtieth  to 
fifteenths.  a  seventh:  and  it  is  interesting  to  ohserve  how 
rapidly  the  art  of  taxation  was  improved  in  every  succeeding 
reign.  Under  John  each  individual  was  permitted  to  swear 
io  the  value  of  his  own  property,  and  the  bailiffs  of  prelates, 
earls,  and  barons,  swore  in  the  place  of  their  lords.  The  oaths 
were  received  by  t|ie  itinerant  justices,  who  for  that  purpose 
proceeded  regularly  from  hundred  to  hundred:  atid  according 
to  the  returns  of  the  justices  the  tax  in  its  due  proportion  was 
levied  by  the  sheriffs.  By  Henry  HI.  every  man  was  com- 
pelled to  swear  not  only  to  the  amount  of  his  own  moveables, 
but  to  that  of  the  moveables  belonixing  to  his  two  next  neigh- 
bours: and  if  any  of  these  differed  from  the  others  in  opinion, 
the  truth  was  inquired  into  by  a  jury  of  twelve  good  men  rf 
the  county.  The  cppimissioners  were  not  the  justices,  but 
four  knights  appointed  by  the  justices:  and  they  were  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  value  of  every  species  of  person- 
alty with  the  exception  of  church-ornaments,  book^i,  horses, 
arms,  gold,  silver,  jewels,  furniture,  the  contents  of  the  cellar 
and  larder,  and  hay  and  forage  for  private  use.  Under  the 
Edwards  the  commissioners  were  appointed  immediately  by 
the  crown.  They  called  before  them  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  each  township,  and  bound  them  by  oath  to  inquire  into  the 
value  of  the  moveables  possessed  by  each  householder  on  the 
day  mentioned  in  the  act,  which  was  generally  the  feast  of 
St  Michael.  By  moveables  they  were  to  understand  not 
only  corn,  cattle,  and  merchandise,  but  money,  fuel,  furniture, 
and  wearing  apparel:  and  if  any  such  articles  had  been  sold, 
removed,  or  destroyed,  since  the  day  specified,  they  were  yet 
to  include  them  in  the  amount.  The  exceptions  allowed 
were  few.  The  knights  and  esquires  did  not  return  their 
armour,  horses,  or  equipments,  their  plate  of  gold^  silver,  or 

•  Ibid.  66.  t  *»d.  366. 
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brass^  their  clothes  or  jewels,  or  those  which  belonged  to  their 
wives:  and  persons  of  inferior  rank  were  exempted  from  pay- 
ment for  one  suit  of  clothes  for  the  husband,  and  another  for 
the  wife,  one  bed,  one  ring,  a  clasp  of  gold  or  silver,  a  silk 
sash  9r  girdle  for  daily  use,  and  a  cup  of  silver  or  porcelain. 
It  is  evident  that  in  these  inquiries,  as  the  temptation  was 
great,  so  also  were  the  means  of  concealment  But  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  commissioners  kept  pace  with  the  artifices  of  the 
defaulters:  each  year  new  regulations  were  issued  from  the 
eichequer:  and  sometimes  within  a  short  period  the  amount 
of  the  tax  from  the  same  township  was  nearly  doubled.* 
This  growing  evil  occasioned  numerous  remonstrances.  The 
people  complained  that  the  collector^  entered  their  houses, 
and  searched  every  apartment:!  that  they  defrauded  the  king, 
and  that  they  received  bribes  to  spare  some,  while  at  the  same 
time  through  pique  and  resentment  they  aggrieved  others. 
In  1334  the  parliament  had  granted  a  tenth  from  the  cities, 
boroughs,  and  ancient  demesnes:  with  a  fifteenth  from  the 
rest  01  the  kingdom:  and  Edward,  to  remove  all  cause  of  dis- 
content, appointed  commifisioners  in  every  county  with  pow* 
ers  to  compound  at  once  for  a  certain  sum  with  the  several 

•  Rot.  Pari.  i.  227.  239—242.  450,  451.  ii.  447,  The  assessmenU  fbr 
the  borough  of  Colchester  in  the  years  1296  and  1301  are  still  exUnt. 
(Ibid.  i.  22»— 238. 243—265.)  The  reader  will  see  how  expert  the  oom- 
anissioners  had  become  in  the  short  s|>ace  of  five  years.  The  following  in- 
stance h  taken  at  random:  but  the  same  difference  is  observable  in  all.  The 
Tahie  of  the  moTeables  of  William  BiiUer:— 

At  Michaelmas,  1296: 

1  quarter  of  wheat 3    6 

1  ditto  of  oats 2    0 

Ip'JT 2    0 


7    6 


At  Michaelmas,  1301  :— 

f.     d. 

Monejr 13     4 

A  stWer  clasp 0    9 

A  ring   -    - 10 

Asuit  of  clothes  i    ...    10    0 
Abed    --....    -      30 

Amappa 0    9 

A  towel 0    6 

A  pot  of  brass      ....      20 

A  dish  ditto 10 

Aeupditto     .....      08 

Andirons    ......      06 

f  In  the  returns  .ire  carefully  menttottcU  the  rcry  rooms  in  which  the  dif. 
ferent  articles  were  found.     Ibid. 


9.  d. 

A  srat 0  4 

A  quarter  of  wheat  .    -    .  4  0 

Ditto  of  barley      ."^.     .     .  3  0 

2  ditto  of  malt     ....  40 

2  hogs 10  0 

2  pigs 3  0 

1  lb.  of  wool 3  0 

Faggots 2  6 

iB3  3  4 
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townships.     The  arrangement  gave  universal  satisfaction.    To 
subsequent  years  the  subsidies  were  calculated  from  the  com- 
positions of  lS34;and  the  different  quotas  were  raised  by  pri- 
vate assessments  among  the  inhabitants  themselves.* 
2.  But  in  addition  to  tallages  the  financiers  of  the  agie  had 

discovered  several  other  methods  of  raising  money. 
Duties  on        ipj^g  duty  on  the  exportation  of  wool  and  hides 

furnished  a  plentiful  source  of  revenue.      By  an- 
cient custom  the  king's  officers  levied  in  the  outports  half  a 
mark  on  every  sack  of  wool,  the  same  sum  on  three  hundred 
wool-fellsy  and  a  whole  mark  on  the  last  of  hides.t    But  Ed- 
ward, by  the  illegal  imposition  of  the  maltolte,  had  proved 
that  these  articles  could  bear  a  considerable  increase  of  duty, 
which  would  fall,  it  was  contended,  not  on  the  native  mer- 
chant, but  on  the  foreign  consumer:  and  when  the  second  war 
with  France  demanded  extraordinary  exertions,  the  custom 
was  annually  raised  by  parliamentary  authority,  till  in  the 
coutse  of  seven  years  it  had  reached  to  fifty  shillings  on  the 
sack  of  wool,  the  same  sum  on  twelve-score  wool-fells,  and 
five  pounds  and  a  mark  on  the  last  of  hides,  j:     3.  In  addition 

the  king  also  received  the  duty  afterwards  known 
T^n^^  by  the  appellation  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  of 
poundage.       ^^o  shillings  on  every  ton  of  wine  imported,  and 

of  sixpence  on  every  pound  of  goods  imported  or 
exported.  It  was  granted  on  cqndition  that  he  should  keeps 
fleet  at  sea  for  the  protection  of  commerce,  and  was  at  first 
'  voted  from  year  to  year,  not  by  the  two  houses  of  parliament, 
but  by  the  citizens  and  burgesses,  who  alone  were  concerned 
in  the  pursuits  of  trade.§  Soon,  however,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  new  duty,  as  far  as  it  regarded  imports,  was  paid  in 
reality  by  the  consumers:  and  the  lords  and  commons,  in- 

*  Ibid  ii*  447, 448.    ThU  was  effected  by  inserting  in  all  its  sobseqaeat 

Smnts  a  conditipn,  that  the  subsidy  should  be  levied  in  the  same  numoerss 
e  last,  and  without  increase.  A  lever. en  la  manere  comme  la  daneine 
quinzismea.  feust  levee,  et  ne  mye  en  autre  manere.  Ibid.  148.  Saunz 
nul  encresce.    Ibid.  159. 

f  To  give  an  advantage  to  the  English  over  the  foreign  merchant 
wherever  the  former  paid  a  mark,  the  latter  paid  a  pound.    Ibid.  373. 

i  Foreigners  instead  of  2/.  iO«.  paid  3/.  6s,  8(i.— and  instead  of  5A  13j.  4dl 
the  sum  of  6/.  6«.  Sd,  (Ibid.  300.)  The  sack  of  wool  contained  36  stone,  or 
364  pounds  (Ibid.  143.)  It  differed  greatly  in  quality  and  price.  In  1S4S 
the  parliament  raised  the  price  50  per  cent.,  when  the  best  wool,  or  that  of 
Shropshire  and  Lincoln,  sold  for  14  marks  the  sack,  exclusive  of  the  duty, 
and  the  worst,  or  that  of  ComwaU,  at'  no  more  than  4  marks^  Ibid.  138. 
Hence  it  appears  that  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  estimate  of  the  goods  i}f 
William  Miller  mentioned  before.  Probably  for  lib.  we  should  read  1  stone 
-^petra  not  libra. 

%  Ibid.  310. 
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stead  of  petitioning  against  it,  as  they  had  done  against  the 
maltoHe,  made  it  legal  oy  granting  it  themselves.* 
4.  In  1371  the  clergy  voted  a  supply  to  the  king    'E^^ 
of  fifty  thousand  pounds,  to  be  levied  on  their  ^' 

benefices :  and  the  laity  an  equal  sum,  to  be  raised  by  assess- 
ment on  the  different  parishes.  Taking  the  number  of  parishes 
to  be  forty-five  thousand ,  it  was  calculated  that  the  charge  on 
each  would  amount  to  the  average  sum  of  twenty-two  shil- 
lings  and  threepence.      The  parliament  was  dismissed:  but, 
when  the  returns  were  made,  it  was  found,  that  the  number 
of  parishes  was  not  much  more  than  eight  thousand  six  hun- 
dred, and  the  sum  raised  would  not  exceed  ten  thousand 
pounds.  To  repair  the  error  the  king  summoned  a  great  coun- 
cil, composed  of  a  certain  proportion  of  lords  and  prelates, 
and  one  of  the  two  members,  who  sate  in  the  last  parliament 
as  representatives  of  each  county,  city,  and  borough.    In  the 
writs  which  he  issued  on  the  occasion,  he  named  the  persons, 
whose  presence  he  required,  and  observed,  that  if  he  did  not  . 
summon  a  full  parliament,  it  was  to  relieve  his  people  from  a 
part  of  the  additional  expense.    This  council  acted,  however, 
with  all  the  authority  of  a  legitimate  parliament.  The  returns 
of  the  bishops  and  sherifis  were  examined:  a  new  calculation 
Was  made:  the  rate  was  raised  to  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
shillings  per  parish;  collectors  were  named  by  the  knights  of 
the  shires:  and  over  them  vrfire  appointed  surveyors  to  in- 
spect their  proceedings,  t  It  is  singular  that  an  assembly,  "con- 
sisting  of  the  most  intelligent  persons  in  the  kingdom,  should 
have  adopted  so  erroneous  a  calculation:  but  the  fact  may 
teach  us  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  some  of  their  other  state- 
ments, respecting  the  overgrown  opulence  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  enormous  sums  said  to  be  drawn  from  England  by  the 
court  of  Rome. 

V.  By  these  and  similar  expedient*  the  king 
was  enabled  to  maintain  the  armies,  which  were    ^^JJ^^f^^ 
so  long  a  terror  of  France,  and  which  raised  to  so    ^nny. 
high  a  pitch  the  military  renown'of  the  nation. 
The  feudal  constitution,  as  it  had  been  settled  by  the  first  Wil- 
liam, was  adopted  to  the  purpose  of  defence,  but  unfavour- 
able to  projects  of  conquest      The  king  could  indeed  sum- 
mon to  his  standard  all  the  male  population  of  the  country, 
but  the  exercise  of  this  right  was  lawful  only  in  actual  danger 
of  invasion:  he  could  compel  his  tenants  to  follow  him  to 
foreign  war  with  a  number  of  horsemen  proportionate  to  the 

♦  Ibid.  Sir. 

t  Rot  Purl.  ii.  304.    Brady,  1.  161. 
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Diimber  of  knights'  fee^  which  thqr  held  of  the  crown:  bat 
the  obligation  of  service  was  limited  to  forty  day s,  too  short 
a  space  for  operations  which  were  to  be  conducted  on  a  great 
scale,  and  in  a  distant  country.  Hence  former  kings,  in  their 
wars  in  France,  had  been  willing  to  accept  of  pecuniary  uds 
ibstead  of  personal  attendance;  and  to  raise  armies  of  meroe- 
naries  both  from  their  own  subjects,  and  foreign  adventurers. 
The  passion  for  the  crusades  gave  a  wider  extension  to  this 
system:  which  was  again  restricted  as  the  crown  grew  more 
and  more  impoverished  under  Richard,  John,  and  Henry  HI. 
The  Edwards  appear  to  have  followed  no  uniform  plan,  but 
to  have  raised  their  armies  in  such  manner  as  circumstances 
suggested.  Sometimes  they  acted  with,  sometimes  without 
the  previous  advice  of  their  parliament.  Occasionally  they 
issued  letters  to  their  military  tenants,  soliciting  their  services 
as  a  favour  rather  than  a  duty,  and  praying  them  to  bring 

into  the  field  all  the  forces  it  was  in  their  power 
of ^btfv  ^  raise.* .  On  other  occasions  they  summoned 
tenant^       them  to  join  the  royal  standard  on  a  certain  day, 

with  a  denunciation  of  punishment  against  the 
defaulters.  The  writs  were  intrusted  in  the  first  place  to  the 
care  of  the  sherifi^  who  sent  a  copy  to  each  individual  in  the 
county,  holding  by  barony  of  the  crown,  and  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  lesser  tenants  ordered  proclamation  to  be  made  in 
all  the  courts,  fairs,  and  markets,  t  The  laity  were  command- 
ed to  attend  personally,  and  to  bring  with  them  the  number 
of  men  specified  in  their  tenures,  with  an  exception  in  favour 
of  the  aged  and  infirm,  who  were  permitted  to  serve  by  sub- 
stitutes 4  the  clergy  and  females  received  orders  to  send  the 
whole  service  which  they  owed  :§  and  both  were  generally 
excused,  if  they  preferred  to  pay  the  accustomed  fine.  ||  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  constable  and  marshal  to  array  them  u 
soon  as  they  arrived,  and  to  take  care  that  no  fraud  was  com- 
mitted in  the  number  of  men,  or  the  state  of  their  equipment 
But  in  addition  to  these  two  methods  of  raising  forces,  in  the 

wars  for  the  subjugation  both  of  Scotland  and 
Mercena-        France,  mercenary  armies  were  requisite:  and  we 

find  the  king  entering  into  contracts  for  vohintary 


nei. 


•  Rym.  ii.  783.  iii.  531. 

t  Rym.  iii.  562. 

i  Interaitis  cum  scrvitio  nobis  debito.  Rym.  ii.  73.  Qui  ad  portsiKhim 
arma  potenteg  non  exisUint,  talcs  ad  diem  et  locum  prxdictos  ad  tervitium 
suum  nobis  debitum  pro  ipsis  faciendum  transmittant*  qualea  ad  ilhid  &ci« 
endum  ydoneos  esse  constat.    Rym.  ii.  75. 

^  nictis  die  et  loco  habeatis  servitium  nobis  debitum  paratqm  ad  profid- 
scendum  nobiseum.     Ibid.  p.  74. 76,    See  alto  ii.  767.  lii.  148.  464. 

I  Rym.  ii.  650. 
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service  with  barons  and  knights^  who  engaged  to  furnish  a 
certain  number  of  men  during  a  given  period.  . 

Their  wages,  which  were  to  be  paid  a  quarter  of  a  **'  ^*^* 
year  in  advance,  must  appear  enormous,  if  we  consider  the 
relative  value  of  money  in  those  and  the  present  times:  eight 
shillings  or  six  and  eight  pence  per  day  to  an  earl  or  baron, 
four  to  a  banneret,  two  to  a  knight,  one  to  an  esquire  or  man 
at  arms,  and  sixpence  to  an  archer  on  horseback.  The  horses 
were  valued  as  soon  as  the  men  joined  their  standard;  and  if 
they  perished  during  the  campaign,  were  to  be  replaced  or 
paid  for  by  the  king.  It  was  stipulated  that  prisoners,  whose 
ransom  did  not  amount  to  five  hundred  pounds  should  remain 
with  the  captors :  all  others  should  be  yielded  to  the  king  for 
a  reasonable  consideration.* 

The  duties  of  the  military  tenants  of  the  crown 
could  be  easily  ascertained  from  their  tenures,  ^^tf 
and  to  have  exacted  from  them  services  to  which 
they  were  not  obliged,  might  have  proved  a  dangerous  expe« 
rimeot  But  the  liberties  of  the  lower  orders  were  ill  denn- 
ed: their  resistance  was  less  to  be  feared;  and  from  them  the 
king  purveyed  men  for  his  armies  with  as  little  ceremony  as 
he  took  provisions  for  his  household,^ or  provender  for  his 
horses.  On  the  principle  that  whoever  had  taken  an  oath  of 
fealty  to  the  king;  was  bound  to  risk  his  life  in  the  defence  of 
the  country,  they  had  been  divided  into  classes  according  to 
their  respective  property,  were  compelled  twice  in  the  year 
to  appear  completely  armed  before  the  constables  of  the  hun- 
dred, and  might  at  any  time  be  called  out  and  arrayed  by 
officers  appointed  by  the  king.t  It  was  indeed  understood 
that  they  were  not  to  be  marched  out  of  their  own  county 
except  in  case  of  invasion:  but  pretexts  were  easily  invented 
to  excuse  or  justify  the  violation  of  that  privilege.  When- 
ever an  army  was  wanted  for  the  invasion  of  Wales  or  Scot- 
land, they  were  told  that  it  was  better  to  fight  in  the  territory 
of  the  enemy,  than  to  wait  till  that  enemy  had  crossed  the 
borders,  and  lighted  up  the  flames  of  war  in  their  own  coun- 
try. Soon  the  same  reasoning  was  applied  to  the  expeditions 
afi^ainst  France.  The  French  it  was  said  had  conspired  to 
abolish  the  English  name:  they  had  already  entered  the  king's 
territories  on  the  continent:  they  were  preparing  to  land  a 
powerful  army  in  England:  if  then  the  king's  lieges  wished 
to  save  themselves  from  subjection,  they  must  cross  the  sea, 

*  See  the  indenturea,  and  orders  for  payment  in  Kyiner,  v.  325.  327.  330. 
450.  545. 

f  Under  the  penalty  of  eulvertage  (culvert  a  tura-tail)  that  ia,  perpetual 
alavtffy.     Matt.  Pari%  196*    Rym.  iv.  687. 
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and  inflict  on  the  enemy  the  very  calamities  with  which  they 
had  been  threatened.*    On  such  occasions,  however,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  a  selection:  otherwise  the  multitude  of  the 
combatants  must  have  produced  scarcity,  insubordination,  and 
defeat     Sometimes  all  the  men  of  a  few  counties  contiguous 
to  the  scene  of  war,  were  called  out;t  more  frequently  a  cer- 
tain number  was  demanded :  and  officers  were  appointed  to 
choose  the  strongest  and  the  most  opulent  in  each  claas.^    In 
1282  Edward  ordered  the  sheriff  to  send  to  the  army  in 
Wales  every  man,  whose  income  was  rated  at  more  than 
twenty  pounds  per  annum  :§  in  1297  he  summoned  all  of  the 
same  class  to  join  him  on  horseback,  and  accompany  him  in 
his  expedition  to  Flanders.||     Edward  II.  in  1324  sent  com* 
missioners  into  every  county  with  the  most  ample  powers  to 
raise  forces  for  his  intended  expedition  against  France.  They 
were  empowered  to  inquire,  with  the  aid  of  a  jury,  or  by  any 
other  means,  the  names  of  all  the  men  at  arms  within  the 
shire:  to  array  all  without  exception  whom  they  judged  pro- 
per for  the  service :  and  to  send  a  faithful  return  of  every  par- 
ticular to  the  officers  of  the  royal  wardrobe.     At  the  same 
time  it  was  made  known  by  proclamation,  that  if  any  person 
were  convicted  of  having  offered  a  present  to  the  commission- 
ers, he  should  forfeit  eighty  times,  the  receiver  one  hundred 
and  sixty  times,  its  value,  t     In  like  manner  when  Edward 
III-  in  1346  prepared  for  the  expedition  which  had  been  ren- 
*  dered  so  famous  in  the  history  by  the  victory  of  Creci,  he 
summoned  every  man  at  arms  in  the  kingdom,  if  he  were  in 
good  health,  to  attend  personally ;  if  he  were  not,  to  send  a 
substitute:  and  ordered  all,  who  possessed  lands  of  the  yearly 
value  of  five  pounds  or  more,  to  furnish  men  at  arms,  hoblersi 
and  archers  in  proportion  to  their  income.**  On  all  these  oc- 
casions, if  we  may  judge  from  the  language  of  the  writs,  the 
levy  was  conducted  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner:  the  selec- 
tion, when  it  was  made,  depended  on  the  caprice  or  the  par- 
tiality of  the  arrayers :  and  every  disobedience  was  instantly 

•  Among  many  instances,  see  Uym.  y.  489.  vi.  614/ 

t  Rym.  ill.  548.  554.  t.  828. 

4  Id.  ill.  157.  481.  775,  784.  iv.  114.  534.  y.  8^.  De  validioribut  et  po- 
tentioribus.  Des  meilleurs,  et  plus  vaillauntz,  et  plus  soeffisauntz.  In  til 
such  cases  they  were  to  be  paid  by  the  king.   Ad  yadia  nostra,    llie  writs 

g*ye  to  the  commissioners  the  authority  to  *<  choose  and  try."  I  suspect, 
)weyer,  that  the  number  of  men  was  first  assessed  on  the  diffefent  town- 
ships, and  the  men  furnished  by  them  were  received  or  rejected  by  the 
arrayers. 

^  Rot  Wall.  11  Ed.  I.  apud  Brad.  ui.  3. 

I  Kym.  ii.  767.  t  Rym.  iv.  107,  108. 

••  Id.  V.  489, 490.     Hot.  Pari.  U.  160. 170. 


Men  at 
arms. 
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punished  with  forfeiture  and  imprisonment.  Of  these  griev- 
ances the  commons  frequently  oomplained:  and  to  appease 
them  it  was  enacted  that  no  man  should  be  compelled  to  serve 
against  his  will;  or  to  find  archers,  hoblers,  or  men  at  arms, 
unless  he  were  bound  by  his  tenure;  or  to  march  out  of  his 
own  county,  unless  in  case  of  actual  invasion.*  But  Edward 
seldom  respected  these  statutes :  he  always  justified  himself 
by  the  plea  of  necessity:  and  the  commons  were  compelled  to 
be  content  with  a  promise  that  the  past  should  not  be  drawn 
intoA  precedent  for  the  future.  The  law  had  provided  that 
men  raised  in  this  manner  should  be  paid  by  the  king  from 
the  time  of  their  leaving  their  homes:  but  it  appears  that  they 
were  frequently  removed  at  the  expense  of  the  shire,  another 
grievance,  the  subject  of  much,  but  fruitless  complaint,  t 

When  the  army  had  assembled,  it  was  found 
to  consist  of  four  principal  descriptions  of  force. 
I.  The  men  at  arms,  the  first  in  importance  and 
dignity,  were  heavy  cav^ky^  covered,  or  more  properly^en- 
cumbered,  with  armour  of  iron  from  head  to  foot,  bearing  a 
shield  for  defence,  and  employing  as  ofiensive  weapons  the 
lance,  the  sword,  and  the  battle-axe,  or  the*  mace.    They 
comprised  the  knights,  with  their  esquires  and  followers. 
Every  man  possessed  of  a  knight's  fee,  or  of  land  of  the  year- 
ly value  of  fifty  pounds,  was  by  law  eompellable  to  receive  the 
honour  of  knighthood. }    To  the  more  opulent  and  aspiring 
it  was  an  object  of  ambition:  they  generally  sought  it  at  the 
hands  of  the  general,  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  in  sight  of 
both  armies:  and  immediately,  to  give  proof  of  their  valour, 
hastened  to  the  post  of  greatest  danger,  or  engaged  in  some 
hopeless  or  romantic  expedition.     But  there  were  many  with 
smaller  fortunes  or  more  quiet  dispositions,  who  shrunk  from 
it  as  a  burden.     It  was,  however,  difficult  to  escape  the  inqui- 
ries of  the  royal  ofiicers :  writs  were  issued  from  time  to  time 
to  ascertain  the  income  of  all  the  free  tenants  in  each  county : 
and  every  individual,  whom  the  law  declared  liable,  was  com- 
pelled by  distress  to  receive  the  distinction  of  knighthood. 
He  thus  became  a  knight  bachelor;  appeared  in  the  field  ac- 
companied by  esquires  and  followers  accoutred  like  himself; 
and,  if  he  were  equal  to  the  expense,  might  bear  his  pennon, 
a  long  narrow  ensign  terminating  in  a  point    But,  if  he  were 

•  Sot  Pari.  u.  &  11.  239.  Statutes  at  large,  1  rd.  III.  o.  4.  25  £d.  III. 
Stat  5.  c.  8. 

t  Rot  Pari.  ii.  149. 

t  Fifty  pounds  are  generally  mentioned  in  the  writs:  hut  that  of  the  20th 
of  Rd,  L  restrains  the  sum  to  40/.  Rot  Pari.  i.  79.  As  does  (he  sUtute 
of  the  1st  of  Ed.  IT.     SUt.  at  Urge,  1  Rd.  II. 
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sufficiently  opulent  to  retain  not  only  eaquir^  but  knights  in 
his  service,  he  might  with  the  approbation  of  the  prince  di»- 

Elay  a  square  banner,  and  assume  the  name  and  honour  of  a 
anneret  This  distinction  belonged  of  course  to  earls  and 
barons,  who  possessed  several  knights'  fees :  but  as  it  was  ex- 
clusively attached  to  the  dignity  of  knighthood^  they  were 
forbidden  to  unfurl  their  banners,  till  they  bad  been  admitted 
into  the  order. 
«.  , .  2.   The  hoblers  wero  another  description  of 

cavalry,  more  lightly  armed,  and  taken  {rooi  the 
class  of  men  rated  at  fifteen  pounds  and  upwards.  They  were 
mounted  on  inferior  horses,  and  equipped  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  statute  of  Winchester.  In  the  armies  whidi 
invaded  Scotland,  they  formed  a  considerable  force :  in  the 
expeditions  to  France,  they  were  less  numerous.* 

Archers  ^'  ^^^^  ^^^  names  recorded  in  Domesday,  it 

appears  that  archery  was  a  favourite  exercise 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons :  and  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
for  some  centuries  after  the  conquest,  both  the  long  bow  and 
cross-bow  were  employed  as  offensive  weapons  in  the  hands 
of  the  foot  soldiers.t     Under  the  Edwards  the  superiority  of 
the  former  was  fully  established^     The  average  length  of  the 
bow  was  six  feet,  of  the  arrow  half  the  length  of  the  bow. 
The  English  archer  used  it  vertically,  drew  the  arrow  not  to 
the  breast  but  to  the  ear,  and  could  send  it  with  good  aim  to 
the.  distance  of  twelve  score  yards. J    That  the  victories  gain- 
ed by  the  English  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  were  ow- 
ing to  the  use  of  this  destructive  weapon,  is  asserted  by  cod- 
tempprary  writers,  and  partially  acknowledged  by  the  king 
him6elf.§    Proclamation  was  made  that  all  persons  should 
practise  archery  on  the  holidays  out  of  the  hours  of  divine 
service:  and  every  game,  which  might  withdraw  their  atten- 
tion from  that  exercise,  was  strictly  lorbiddenu||     In  battle  the 

•  Rym.  iv.  115,  534.  vi.  615. 

\  In  the  most  ancient  assize  of  arms  of  the  36th  of  Heniy  III.  footmen  oat 
of  the  forests  are  to  have  bows  and  arrows,  in  the  forests  bows  and  bolts. 
Mat  Paris,  post  adver.-— In  the  summons  of  the  48th  of  the  same  king  each 
township  is  ordered  to  send  a  certain  naraber  of  foot  soldiers  amed  with 
lances,  ooua  andarrnwa,  swords,  croBB-hows,  and  hatchets.  Apud  Bnd.  ii. 
241.  The  first  of  these  authorities  seems  to  show  that  the  cross-bow  wu 
peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  forests. 

i  No  one  was  allowed  to  shoqt  at  a  mark  under  eleven  score.  33  Hen. 

vni.  c.  9. 

§  Froisa.  ii.  128.  160.  Unde  toti  regno  nostco  honorem  ct  commodum, 
nobis  in  actibus  noatris  guerrinis  subventionera  non  modicam  dinoscitor 
provenisse.     Rym.  vi.  417. 

I  The  forbidden  ffames  were  coits,  hand-ball,  foot^ball,  stick-ball,  csn- 
buca,  and  cock-fightmg.     Rym.  ibid,  ct  468. 
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archers  were  drawn  u{>  in  open  lines^  ohe  behind  the  other, 
so  as  to  resemble  in  some  measure  tj^form  of  the  spikes  in  a 
portcullis  or  harrow,**  They  necessarily  fought  on  foot:  but 
from  the  moment  their  imn^ance  became  known^  every 
knight  was  anxious  to  movmt  a  few  of  them  on  horseback, 
that  they  might  accompany  him  in  all  his  expeditions,  and 
employ  their  skill  in  his  ftvour.  Edward  himself  had  a  body 
guard  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  selected  from  Che  strongest 
men  in  the  kingdom.! 

4.  In  the  last  place  came  the  rest  of  the  foot 
soldiers.  In  general  levies  they  were  provided  oot™«»- 
with  arms  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  assize:  but  when 
a  small  number  only  was  demanded  from  each  county,  they 
were  all  furnished  with  skull  caps,  quilted  jackets,  and  iron 
ffloyes.  X  Among  them  was  constantly  a  large  proportion  of 
Welshmen,  armed  with  lances,  and  dressed  in  uniform  at  the 
king's  expense.  These  proved  of  great  utility,  wherever  the 
country  was  mountainous,  and  ill  adapted  to  the  operations  of 
cavalry.  § 

When  the  king  summoned  his  military  tenants,  the  earl 
constable  and  earl  mareschal  held  the  principal  commands  an« 
der  the  sovereign:  but  in  armies  raised  by  contract,  he  ap- 
pointed two  or  more  mareschals,  whose  duty  it  was  to  array 
the  forces,  and  to  direct  their  movements.  The  officers,  who 
undertook  the  charge  of  the  cavalry,  were  called  constables: 
the  infantry  was  divided  and  subdivided  into  thousands,  hun- 
dreds, and  twenties,  commanded  by  their  respective  leaders, 
centenars,  and  vintenars.  ||  j 


•  Froiss.  il.  198.  13d.  f  Rynr.  v.  856.  vi.  617.  i  Id.  iii.  YSi. 

§  Id.  IT.  803.  V.  9.  vi.  508. 

1  The  iDUfter-roU  of  the  army  which  besieged  Calais  is  still  extant,  and 
will  give  the  reader  an  exact  insight  into  the  composition  of  an  English 
army.    Under  the  king  were, 

£    f  .    d. 

The  prince  of  Wales  at  per  day^ 10    0 

The  bishop  of  Durham 0     6    8 

13  earls,  each 0     6    8 

44  barons  and  bannerets 0     4    0 

1046knights 030 

4022  esquires,  constables,  centenars  and  leaders  -        -        -010 
5104  Tintenars,  and  archers  on  horseback    •        -  -    0     0    6 

335  pauncenars 006 

SOOhoblers 006 

15,480  archers  on  foot     -       -        - 0     0    3 

314  masons,  carpenters,  smiths,  engineers,  tent-makers, 
miners,  armourers,  gunners,  «nd  artilleiy  man,  at 
13d.  lOd.  6d.  and  3d. 
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VI.    On  one  occasion  Edward  made   it   his 
The  navf .      i^^tstj  that  his  predecessors  had  always  posaesaed 
the  dominion  of  the  seas  between  England  and  France.*  The 
fleet  by  which  this  superiority  had  been  obtained  and  pre- 
aervedy  consisted  of  a  lew  galleys  and  other  ships  belonging 
to  the  crown  ;t  of  a  squadron  of  fifty^^eren  sail  which  the 
cinque  ports  were  compelled  by  charter  to  furnish  as  oftea  as 
they  were  demanded  -by  the  king:^  of  a  fleet  of  galleya  aop^ 
plied  according  to  contract  by  (Genoese  adtrentiffer8;§  and 
lastly,  of  the  merchantmen  belonging  to  the  difierent  portau 
For  at  this  period  the  same  yesse)  served  alternately  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce  and  war:  and  a  large  ship^  after  having 
diacharged  its  cargo,  and  taken  on  board  a  complement  of  forty 
mariners^  forty  armed  men,  and  sixty  archers,  was  equal  to 
meet  any  enemy.  ||  The  kinc  claimed  the  ri^t  of 
purveyance  of  ships  as  well  as  of  other  articIesL 
As  occasion  required,  he  issued  orders  for  the 
seizure  of  a  certain  number  of  ressels,  sometimes 
of  all  that  could  be  found  in  any  of  flie  English 
harbours:  and  at  the  same  time  appointed  commissioners  to 
press  mariners  ftnd  others  into  his  iservioe,  till  they  had  col* 
lected  a  sufficient  number  to  man  them,f    Thus  he  was  ena- 
bled to  procure  conveyance  for  the  armies,  which  he  transport- 
ed to  the  continent:  and  on  one  occasion  he  left  En^nd  with 
a  fleet  of  eleven  hundred  sail  of  diiferent  descriptions.    But  it 
was  not  only  in  the  time  of  war  that  the  owners  found  that 
tiieir  ships  lay  at  the  king's  mercy.    As  often  as  any  of  his 
funily  or  servants  crossed  the  sea,  vessels  were  forcibly  im- 
pressed for  their  passage:^  even  when  the  bishop  of  Durham 
capae  to  the  parliament  in  London,  the  king's  officers  seized 
for  the  transport  of  his  servants  and  provisions  three  ships  in 
the  ports  of  Newcastle  and  Hartlepool.tl    It  is  true  that  on  all 


Ships  and 
mai  press- 
ed into  the 
scnrice. 


£    $,    i. 

4474  Welsh  foot,  of  whom  300  rintenars,  at  •       -       -       -    0    0   4 

Therestat -       -O.OS 

"f  otsly  31,394  men,  besides  the  lords,  and  16,000  marinexs  in  700  sUps  snd 
boats.    Brady,  iii.  Api>.  No.  92. 

*  Progenitores  nostri  reges  Anglise  dominlmtiis  et  tranamarini  paasngii 
totb  pneteritis  temporibus  extiterunt  Rym.  iv.  723.  La  navie^  sajr  the 
bommofis  ,e8tcnt  n  noble,  et  si  plentinouse,qae  tonz  lespaystenoientetsp- 
peBoient  notre  Sr  le  Boi  de  la  mier.    Rot.  Pari.  ii.  311. 

t  Id.  iv.  730.  %.  619- 

t  id.  ])L  478. 1013.  iv.  SS3. 
^  §  Id.  iu.  604.  iv.  710.  ▼.  560. 

1 1d.  Ti.  107.  Hie  armed  man  and  archarB  were  paid  as  asaaL  Tli^ 
flMiiners  received  3d.  per  day. 

n  Rym.  liL  211.  429.  950.  y.  4. 84.  333.  343.  383. 300.  563.  816.  n.  716. 

••  Id.  v»  304. 33i.  599. 615. 729.  vi.  590.  yu.  48.  ft  M.  t.  m. 
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these  oceasions,  the  owners  were  paid  the  Ufiul  eharges:*  but 
mdi  interruptions  of  trade  were  prejudicial  to  the  merchants, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  king's  reign,  the  shipping  of  Eng- 
land had  considerably  decfeased.t 

In  time  of  war  it  was  customary  to  forbid  the  captains  of 
traders  to»  sail  without  conroy  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting 
their  goods  and  chattels.  On  one  occasion  a  general  embargo 
was  lud  on  all  the  ports  in  the  nation:  and  noressel  was  per- 
mitted to  sail,  till  the  owner  liad  given  security  that  it  should 
carry  prorisions  to  the  army  in  Sc#ttnnLt 

As  soon  as  the  fleet  was  eollected^  it  was  placed 
nndor  the  command  of  an  ofBcer  named  the  ad-    Cwmmwid. 
miral,  and  appointed  by  the  crown.     If  it  were 
mnnerous,  it  was  divided  into  two  squadrons,  one  of  which 
comprised  all  the  ships  belonging  to  the  ports  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  the  other  all  those  which  came  from 
the  ports  to  the  sooth  or  west  of  the  same  river.     Elach  was 
intfusted  to  the  care  of  an  admiral  invested  with  the  most  ex- 
tensive powers  to  enforce  discipline  and  punish  . 
oJBreneea.§    Of  the  prizes  which  were  takiHi,  the       ^^^ 
ships  belonged  to  the  king:  the  cargo  and  the  prisoners  were 
divided  between  him  and  the  captors.  ||    In  what  propoitioQ 
this  division  was  made  is  uncertain:  but  according  to  the 
agreement  with  the  adventurers  from  Qenoa,  both  were  to 
share  alike.T .  In  1357,  a  curious  case  was  brought  before  the 
king  for  decision.   A  French  squadron,  which  bad-plundered 
some  Portoguese  merchantmen,  fell  in  with  the  English 
fleet,  and  was  eaptured.  The  ships  were  condemned  as  prizes: 
but  the  original  owners  reclaiming  their  ffoods,  the  cause  was 
argued  in  the  court  of  the  admiral,  and  me  demand  was  re- 
fuSsd.     Dissatisfied  with  this  judgment,  they  appealed  to  the 
kit)g  in  councif,  under  the  plea  that,  by  a  late  treaty  between 
the  two  crowns,  Portoguese  property  was  to  be  protected 
even  in  an  enemy's  vessel.  But  Edward  confirmed  the  judg- 
ment of  the  admiral,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  king  of  Portof^ 
observed,  that,  had  the  goods  been  shipped  on  board  the 
French  vessels  by  the  owners,  they  would  have  come  under 
the  provision  in  the  treaty:  but  that  having  been  captored  by 
the  enemy,  they  had  ceased  to  be  Portuguese  property,  and 
of  course  could  not  be  claimed  by  the  original  proprietors.** 

*  The  chBfge  for  a  Urge  ihip  from  Dover  to  Calais  was  3/.  3«.  4d,f  for  a 
maSkTf2L6i*Bd.    1lym.TL590. 
t  Bot  Pari.  iL  311.  iii.  5. 86.  t  Hjrm.  ir.  717. 723. 

^  Id.  ui.  475.  IT.  n.  ne— 738.  ▼!.  170.  vu.  187. 
I  Id.  vii.  39.  1  Id.  vi.  76i.  ••  Id.  n.  14. 
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VII.  In  this  place  I  may  direct  the  attentioii 
^^1^  of  the  reader  to  the  state  of  the  English  chufch 
^^  ^  during  the  fourteenth  century.     1.  The  rivBlcy 

which  has  ah'eady  been  mentioned,  still  existed  betweea  H^ 

civil  and  ecclesiastical  judicatures,  and  each  con- 
SpnituAl  tinned  to  accuse  the  encroachments  of  the  otb^. 
pond^'"'  That  their  mutual  complaints  and  recriminatioiis 
courts.  were  not  unfounded,  will  appear  probable,  if  we 

reflect  that  the  limits  of  their  authority  had  not 
been  accurately  defined,  and  that  many  causes  had  difTerent 
bearings,  under  one  of  which  it  might  belong  to  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  spiritual,  and  under  another  to  that  of  the  civil 
judge.     The  latter,  however,  possessed  an  advantage  which 
was  refused  to  his  rival,  in  the  pbwer  of  issuing  prohibitions; 
by  which  he  stayed  the  proceedings  in  the  spiritual  courts 
and  called  the  parties  to  plead  before  himself.     If  we  nay 
believe  the  celebrated  Orosseteste,  these  prohibitions,  by  the 
ingenuity  of  the  lawyers,  and  the  presumption  of  the  judges^ 
had  been  multiplied  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds:  the  o^- 
nizance  of  all  kinds  of  causes  was  gradually  withdrawn  from 
the  ecclesiastical  tribunals;  and  the -bishops  and  their  officers 
were  perpetually  interrupted  and  harassed  in  the  exercise  of 
their  undoubted  jurisdiction.     It  was  natural  that  the  sove- 
reign should  uphold  the  pretensions  of  his  own  courts:  but 
his  necessities  often  forced  him  to  lend  an  unwilling  ear  to 
the  complaints  of  the  clergy,  who  as  often  as  they  voted  him 
an  aid,  were  careful,  like  the  commons,  to  make  the  grant 
depend  on  the  redress  of  their  ^ievances.  By  this  expedient 
they  extorted  a  few  occasional  indul^nces.    Edward  II.  al- 
lowed the  spiritual  courts  to  determine  certain  causes  in  de- 
fiance of  lay  prohibitions:*  and  Edward  III.  granted  that 
clerks  convicted  of  any  other  capital  crime  than  treason, 
should  be  delivered  to  their  ordinaries  to  be  condemned 
by  them  to  perpetual  imprisonment  and  penance:  the  civil 
courts  should  be  forbidden  to  inquire  into  the  proceedings  of 
the  spiritual  courts  in  causes  notoriously  withm  their  juris- 
diction; and  that  no  prelate  should  be  impleaded  before  the 
lay  judges  without  the  special  command  of  the  sovereign.! 

2.  The  popes  as  supreme  pastors  continued  to 

Se"^^^    require  pecuniary  aids  to  enable  them  to  conduct 

popes.      ^^  government  of  the  universal  church;  and  the 

*  They  are  deadly  sins»  for  which  public  penance  was  enjoinedi  the  re- 
pun  artd  ornaments  of  churches;  fepairs  of  the  walls  of  charehyttdf; 
tithes,  if  the  demand  do  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  rahie  of  the  beat&oei 
moHuariesf  defamation;  and  peijuiy.     Stat  13  Ed.  I.  st  4. 

t  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  lil— 155. 344.    Stat  IS  Ed.  IH.  st.  S. 
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people,  in  proportion  as  they  were  oppressed  with  taxes  for 
the  wars  against  Scotland  and  France,  complained  of  the  mo- 
nies which  were  also  raised  towards  ^e  support  of  the  court 
of  Rome.    The^  papal  revenues  in  England  arose 
from  four  principal  sources.     1.  Peter-pence  had       P*t«i^- 
been  established  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes,        P^^^ 
a  tax  of  one  penny  on  every  householder,  whose  chattels 
were  valued  at  thirty  pence:  and  it  had  been  tetUed  on  the 
popes  as  a  voluntary  donation  towards  the  relief  of  the  Eng- 
lish pilgrims.    It  appears  to  have  been  fixed  by*cuBtom  at  a 
certain,  instead  of  an  uncertain  sum,  which  stiD  remained  the 
same  after  the  lapse  of  fiye  centuries,  notwithstanding  the 
great  increase  of  the  nation  in  wealth  and  the  number  of  in- 
habitants.    The  pontiffs  now  wished  it  to  be  collected  in  the 
manner  of  the  original  grant:  but  the  demand  was  strenuously 
and  effectually  resisted;  and  the  aggreg^ate  sum  paid  by  the 
prelates  to  the  papal  collector  amounted  to  no  more  than  two 
hundred  pounds.*    2.  The  reader  will  recollect 
the  Grant  of  the  census,  as  it  was  called,  of  one    S'*"Vl 
thousand  marks,  which  had  been  made  by  king    ^^^  '°^- 
John,  as  an  acknowledgment  that  he  held  the  crown  in  fee  of 
the  sovereign  pontiff.    The  amount  was  not  very  consider- 
able in  itself:  but  the  payment  conveyed  with  it  the  idea  of 
vassalage,  and  the  pontifis  were  annually  compell^  to  remind 
the  successors  of  John  of  the  obligation.    If  their  friendship 
chanced  to  be  necessary  to  the  king,  the  admonition  was  re- 
ceived with  respect  and  obedience:  if  it  were  not,  some  ex- 
cuse was  invented,  and  the  payment  was  deferred.     At  the 
death  of  Edward  I.,  no  less  than  seventeen  thousand  marks 
had  become  due:  by  his  son  every  demand  was  faithfully  dis- 
charged; and  the  third  Edward  imitated  the  conduct  pf  his 
father,  till  he  engaged  in  the  chimerical  project  of  wresting 
the  crown  of  France  from  its  possessor.    The  popes  waited 
with  impatience  for  the  return  of  peace,  and  in  1366  Urban 
v.  demanded  the  arrears  of  the  last  thirty-three  years,  with 
a  hint  that  if  the  claim  were  resisted,  he  should  enter  a  suit 
in  his  own  court  for  the  recovery  of  the  penalties  contained 
in  the  original  grant    When  the  parliament  met,  the  king 
assembled  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  in  the  white  cham- 
ber at  Westminster,  communicated  to  them,  the  papal  demand, 
and  solicited  their  advice.     The  prelates  requested  a  day  to 
consult  in  private,  and  returning  the  next  morning,  answer- 

•  Rot.  Pari.  i.  220.  It  amounted  to  201/.  9*^:  about  2/.  more  than  ia 
mentioned  in  the  reg^ister  of  the  Vatican.  But  in  that  register  Durham  is 
omitted. 
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ed  that  neither  John  nor  any  other  person  could  mibject  the 
kingdom  to  another  power,  without  the  consent  of  the  na- 
tion. The  temporal  peers  concurred  in  their  opinion:  it  was 
communicated  to  the  commons,  who  willingly  expressed  thdr 
assent:  and  a  public  instrument;  was  drawn  up  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  lords,  and  commons,  repeating  the  answer  of  the 
bishops,  and  adding  that  the  act  of  John  was  done  without 
the  consent  of  the  realm,  and  against  the  tenor  of  tho  oatt 
which  he  had  taken  at  his  coronation.  It  was  then  resolved 
by  the  lords  and  commons  (the  king  and  prelates  had  with-' 
drawn)  that  if  the  pope  attempted  to  enforce  his  claim  fay 
process  of  law,  or  by  any  other  means,  they  would  resist  aod 
stand  against  him  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.*  This  so- 
lemn detennination  set  the  question  of  the  census  at  rest  fer 

ever. 

•  3.  The  ori^  of  the  pajrment  of  first  fruiU 

*^  has  been  referred  to  the  presents,  which  in  the 

more  eaAy  ages  every  bishop,  when  he  was  consecrated,  and 
every  priest  at  his  ordination,  was  expected  to  make  to  the 
officiating  prelates  and  their  attendants.  By  Gregory  the 
great  it  was  abolished:  after  his  death  it  sprang  up  again: 
and  as  the  amount  of  the  gift  was  regulated  by  the  value  of 
the  benefice,  it  insensibly  grew  to  be  rated  at  one  yearns  in- 
come. In  many  dioceses  it  was  exacted  from  all  the  infmor 
clergy;  in  the  court  of  Rome  at^yery  promotion;  whence,  as 
many  prelates  obtained  their  sees  by  papal  <<  provisions,''  the 
first  fruits  of  most  bishoprics  were  gradually  absorbed  by  the 
papal  treasury.!  Is  England  Pandulf  bishop  of  Norwich,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  who  exacted  this  tax  from  his 
clergy,  on  the  plea  of  the  incumbrances  with  which  he  found 
himself  burdened '.%  In  1846  Boniface  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, obtained  from  Innocent  IV.  tiie  first  yearns  income  of 
all  benefices  in  his  province,  which  might  become  vacant 
during  the  si^  following  years:§  and  other  prelates  repeatedly 
appli^  for  similar  grants  to  succeeding  pontiffs.  At  length 
Clement  V.  alleging  in  excuse  the  urgent  necessities  of  the 
Roman  church,  reserved  for  his  own  use  all  the  first  fruits  that 
might  arise  in  the  course  of  two  years:||  and  some  time  afta' 
his  successor  John  XXII.  imitated  his  example,  but  extended 
the  term  to  three  years. 

4.  In  this  place  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  the 

Pr^ionof    manner  in  which  the  provisions  to  bishoprics  de- 

opnes.      y^iyej  ^^  ^^  j^^jy  g^^     After  the  concession  of 


•  Rot  Fafl.  ii.  289, 290.  .  \  De  Marca,  lib.  ri.  c.  10,  11. 

*  Ang.  Sac.  i.  410.  §  Rym.  i.  46C. 
I  Rjrm.  4ii.  75, 
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the  Magna  Charta,  it  became  the  custom,  that  on  the  vacancy 
of  any  see,  the  chapter  should  solicit  a  conge  d^elire,  to  choose 
by  the  majority  of  suffrages^  or  by  way*  of  compromise,  the 
future  bishop,  and  to  present  him  to  'the  king  for  the-  royal 
approbation.     That  approbation  was  signified  to  the  metro- 
politan, if  the  church  were  subject  to  him,  or  to  the  pope,  if 
It  were  a  metropolitieal  see.     When  the  election  had  been 
confirmed  by  the  j[)ope  or  metropolitan,  the  confirmation  waa 
notified  to  the  kmg,  who  received  the  homage  of  the  new 
bishop,  and  eave  him  the  temporalties  of  his  bishM>pric.*    In 
the  course  oi  this  complex  proceeding,  difficulties  ficequently 
occurred*     To  secure  proper  persons  for  the  episcopal  office, 
and  to  prevent  undue  Influence  in  the  choice,  so  many  minute 
and  rigorous  regulations  had  been  introduced  by  the.  canons, 
that  it  was  easy  for  the  pope  or  the  metropolitan,  if  he  were 
so  inclined,  to  discover  sufficient  6aiise  for  the  rejection  of 
almost  any  individual.     The  metropolitan,  indeed,  as  from 
him  there  lay  an  appeal  to  the  pope,  was  careful  to  exercise 
hb  authority  with  moderation:  but  the  judgment  of  the  pope 
was  definitive;  and  it  was  usual  for  our  monarchs  to  exert  all 
their  influence  at  the  court  of  Rome,  to  free  themselves  from 
an  obnoxious,  and  to  exalt  a  favourite,  prelate.     By  degrees 
the  popes  drew  to  themselves  the  right  of  institution,  which 
had  formerly  belonged  to  the  metropolitans,  and  by  means  of 
«  provisions^'  appointed  to  almost  every  bishopric.     Nor  did 
the  monarch  view  the  alteration  with  displeasure.  >  He  gene- 
rally found  the  pontifi*  more  tractable  flian  the  chapters :  and 
if  he  occasionally  acquiesced  in  the  papal  chotce,  might  in 
return  expect  that  equal  attention  would  be  paid  to  his  own 
recommendation.     He  was  probably  a  gainer  by  the  change. 
On  such  occasions  it  had  been  customary  for  the  pope  to 
send  a  copy  of  the'  <<  provision'^  to  the  king,  with  a  request 
that  he  would  grant  the  temporalties  of  the  see  to  the  new 
bishop.t  It  happened  that  in  th^  first  of  Edward  I.  while  the 
king  was  on  his  way  from  the  holy  land,  ^e  pope  appointed 
Robert  de  Kiiwardby  to  the  ai^chiepiseopal  see  of  Canterbury. 
The  council  admitted  the  new  primate,  but  with  a  protesta- 
tion that  the  provision  was  contrary  to  (he  rights  of  the  crown, 
and  a  declaration  that  for  the  future,  the  king  would  not  hold 
-himself  obliged  tgi'  grant  the  temporalties  to  prelates  so  pro- 
vided.^     Six  years  later  Robert  accepted  the  dignity  of  car- 
dinal, and  resigned  his  archbishopric.     As  the  resignation 
wos  made  in  the  papal  court,  the  pontifi^  according  to  custom, 

*  Rym,  iv.  61.  Rot  Rom.  10  Rd.  III.  tpud  Brad.  iii.  Apj).  116. 
t  Rym.  i.  305.        #  Glaus.  1  Bd.  I.  vn.  11.  aptid  lirad.  iii.  App.  1?. 
Vol.  IV.  16 
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appointed  his  successor:  but,  probably  on  account  of  the  piro> 
testation  of  the  council,  omitted  in  his  letter  to  the  king  the 
usual  request  concerning  the  temporalties.     The  omisskm 
created  a  demur:  but  at  len^,  on  the  supposition  that  it  had 
been  an  error  of  the  clerk,  it  was  overlooked.*  Twenty-three 
years  elapsed,  when  William  de  Gainsborough  was  preferred 
to  the  bishopric  of  Worcester:  and  in  the  bull  of  provision  the 
pope  was  made  to  intrust  to  his  care  the  temporalties  as  weQ 
as  the  spiritualties  of  that  see.     Th6  addition  did  not  eacape 
the  observation  of  the  royal  officers:  it  was  declared  to  be  an 
invasion  of  the  fight  of  the  king,  to  whom  alone,  and  not  to 
the  pope,  belonged  the  power  of  granting  the  temporalties: 
and  the  bishop,  for  having  received  the  bull,  was  condemned 
to  pay  a  fine  of  one  thousand  marks*  To  evade,  however,  the 
difficulty,  without  having  recourse  to  negociation  with  the 
pontiff,  the  following  expedient  was  adopted.  Gainsborough, 
1^  a  formal  instrument,  renounced  every  clause  in  the  buU, 
which  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  the  crown,  and 
acknowledged  that  he  could  receive  the  temporalties  of  the 
bishopric  from  no  one  but  the  king:  and  EM  ward,  satisfied 
with  this  renunciation,  delivered  the  temporalties  to  him, 
and  allowed  him'  to  do  homage.t  •  Still,  however,  as  the  eoort 
of  Rome  persisted  in  the  use  of  the  same  form,  the  crown 
continued  to  require  from  each  bishop  a  similar  renunciation, 
which  was  regularly  made  from  that  time  till  <^  provisions^' 
were  finally  abolished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.J: 

,  But  the  '^provisions''  to  bishoprics  did  not 

l^nefice^  create  such  general  dissatisfaction  as  those  to  in- 
ferior benefices.  All  the  complaints  which  had 
been  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  were  repeated:  that 
the  rights  of  the  patrons  had  been  invaded;  that  livings  were 
given  to  clergymen  who  did  not  reside  within  the  kingdom, 
and  were  even  ignorant  of  the  language;  and  that  the  wealth 
of  the  English  church  was  occasionally  employed  in  support- 
ing those  who  advocated  the  cause  of  the  enemies  of  England. 
The  popes  condescended  to  reply,  that  they  had  used  their 
right  with  moderation;  that,  in  general,  they  appiointed  none 
to  benefices  who  were  not  the  king's  subjects;  and  that,  if 
they  ever  broke  that  rule,  it  was  in  favour  of  the  cardinals, 
who  were  employed  to  support  his  interests  in  the  Roman 
coart§    The  real  fact  was,  that  the  popes,  particularly  after 

•  Rym.  U.  1072. 
f  Spelm.  Con.  ii.  435 

t  See  numberless  inatanccs  in  Rymer,  pamim.   In  1324  Rdwarc!  l\.  made 
a  fiolemn  protest  agfainst  the  clause,  iv.  61. 
f  Rym.  iii.9r.  187. 
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they  had  fixed  their  residence  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  were 
reduced  to  such  indigence,  that  they  could  not  maintain  their 
ministers  without  external*  resources:  and  our  nnonarchsi 
though  they  might  be  occasionally  offended,  were  not  sincere 
iD  their  hostiIity4o  a  practice,  the  utility  of  which  they  expe- 
rienced themselves.  By  soliciting  <<  provisions''  for  their  ser^- 
vants,  they  exonerated  themselves  from  the  obligation  of  re- 
munerating them  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown:  and  scarce- 
ly a  year  was  suffered  to  pass,  in  which  they  did  not  obtain 
several  grants  of  this  description  in  favour  of  their  own  chap- 
lains.* 

On  these  different  accounts  the  popes  had  gene- 
rally several  officers  in  England  employed  more  ^*P*?  ®®* 
in  a  temporal  than  spiritual  capacity.  It  was  their  £nrUnd. 
duty  to  collect  and  transmit  the  monies  belonging 
tq  the  apostolic  chamber,  to  execute  the  letters  of  provision^ 
to  serve  citations,  and  to  notify  the  judgments  given  in  the 
papal  courts  in  cases  of  appeal,  or  on  beneficiary  matters.  To 
the  crown  they  were  always  objects  of  jealousy.  They  were 
most  strictly  forbidden  to  attempt  any  thing  derogatory  from 
the  rights  of  the. king;  their  persons  were  occasionally  search- 
ed; every  suspicious  instrument  was  seized  and  laid  before 
the  council;  and  on  the  slightest  provocation  they  were  pro- 
secuted, imprisoned,  or  banished.t  The  papal  procurator,' 
before  he  could  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  found  it 
necessary  to  swear,  that  he  would  be  loyal  to  the  king  and 
keep  his  counsel;  that  he  would  execute  no  orders  which 
might  be  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  the  crown  or  of  the  sub- 
ject; that  he  would  publish  no  letters  which  he  might  receive 
from  the  pope  or  any  other  person,'  till  he  had  shown  tliem 
to  the  council;  and  that  he  would  not  send  money  out  of  the 
kingdom  without  the  royal  license4  But  no  prince  seems  to 
have  carried  this  jealousy  farther  than  Edward  11.  When 
John  XXIL  had  sent  the  bishops  of  Vienne  and  Orange,  to 
ne^ociate  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  his  consort  Isa- 
bella, though  they  had  previously  informed  him  that  they 
brought  with  them  no  letters  of  any  description,  which  could 
affect  his  interests  or  those  of  any  of  his  subjects,  the  constable 
of  Dover  received  orders  to  address  them  on  their  landing  in 
the  following  terms: — <'  My  lords,  it  is  my  duty  to  charge 
every  stranger,  who  enters  this  land,  to  inform  our  lord  the 
king  of  the  cause  of  his  coming;  but  this  is  unnecessary,  as  1 
am  assured,  you  have  already  done  so.     It  is,  however,  my 

•In  1275  Edward  obtained  tliicc  at  the  same  time.    Hym.  ii.  55.   In  1306 
he  obtained  kix.     Id.  ii.  982. 
t  Hym.  iii.  187.  i  Mvi.  7^9. 
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duty  also  to  forbid  you,  in  the  name  of  our  lord  the  king,  to 
bring  with  you,  or  to  do  any  thing  which  may  be  prejodida! 
to  the  king,  his  land,  or  any  of  his  subjects,  under  the  penal- 
ties which  thereto  belong;  or  to  receive  or  execute  heresflber 
any  order  that  may  artive^and  prove  to  be  prejudicial  to  him^ 
hi^land,  or  his  subjects^  under  the  same  penalties."  Aller 
tills  uncourteous  speech,  he  was  to  treat  them  with  every  atr 
tention,  and  inform  the  king  of  their  arrival.* 

In  the  last  year  of  Edward  L  the  different 
statutes  claims  of  the  pontiffs  became  the  subject  of  par- 
OTovUioM.      liamentary  investigation.     A  unanimous  resolu- 

1307.  *      tion  was  taken  by  the  king,  lords,  and  commoas, 
to  put  an  end  to  all  causes  of  complaint,  and  Tes- 
ta, the  papal  procurator,  was  severely  reprimanded  before  the 
two  iiouses,  forbidden  to  repeat  his  former  exactions^  and 
strictly  enjoined  to  ke^  for  the  king's  use  the  monies  which 
Mtf  1  22        ^^  ^^^  levied.     At  the  same  time  writs  were 
directed  to  the  sheriffs,  to  arrest  all  persons^  who 
had  been  employed  by  him,  and  to  bring  them  before  the 
king  on  a  certain  day,  to  answer  the  complaints  of  the  ag- 
gjrieved.     It  is  impossible  to  acquit  Edward  of  duplicity  on 
this  occasion.     The  cardinal  bishop  of  Sabina  visited  him 
^  during  the  sitting  of  parliament :  as  soon  as  it  was 

^^'  '  dissolved,  the  king  took  Testa  and  his  associates 

under  the  royal  protection,  and  granted  them  permission  to 
levy  the  first  fruits,  to  perform  all  acts  done  by  their  prede- 
cessors, and  to  transmit  the  monies  which  they  had  collect- 
ed to  the  pontiff  in  bills  of  exchange.  The  cardinal  soon  after- 
wards departed:  and  the  papal  officers  were  immediately  op- 
posed by  the  officers  of  the  crown.  They  exhibited  the  king^s 
letters :  but  were  told  that  these  letters  included  the  words 
<<as  far  as  is  in  our  power:"  now  it  was  not  in  the  king's 
power  to  surrender  the  rights  of  the  crown;  and  pf  consequence 
the  protection  which  they  had  obtained  was  of  no  force. 
^         From  this  decision  they  appealed  to  Edward  him- 

®  self,  who  replied  by  an  order  for  the  observance 

of  the  parliamentary  prohibitions.  His  death,  which  happen- 
ed a  few  days  later,  left  the  question  in  this  unsettled  state.t 

So  it  remained  during  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  and  the  first 
part  of  that  of  his  successor.  But  in  the  year  1343  the  act  of 
Edward  I.  was  read  in  parliament,  and  an  additional  act  was 

Eassed,  forbidding  under  the  pain  of  forfeiture  any  person  to 
ring  into  the  realm,  or  receive,  or  execute  provisions,  re- 

•  Rym.  iv.  206. 

t  See  the  whole  business  rebtted  in  the  rolls  of  parliament,  i.  219—323. 
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servationsi  or  letters  of  any  other  description,  which  should 
be  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  king  or  of  his  sub- 
jects;  ordering  all  such  letters  to  be  seized  wherev- 
er  th^y  might  be  found ;  and  commanding  all  provisors  or 
others,  who  in  consequence  of  such  letters,  should  bring  ae- 
tions  against  the  patrons  of  benefices,  or  their  presentees,  to 
be  brought  before  the  king  to  roceive  that  judgment,  which  he 
should  award.*     In  the  next  parliament,  it  was        %xaa' 
determined  that  the  penalty  to  be  incurred  by  of* 
fenders  against  the  last  act  should  be  outlawry,  perpetual  im- 
prisonment, or  abjuration  of  the  realm.     In- 1351         .^.^ 
It  was  provided  by  a  new  statute,  that  ecclesiasti- 
cal elections  should  be  free,  and  the  rights  of  patrons  should 
be  preserved:  that  if  the  pope  by  provision  or  reservation  dis- 
turbed such  rights  and  elections,  the  collation  should  fall  to 
the  king  in  all  cases  where  he'  or  an  ecclesiastical  person 
were  the  patron,  or  the  lay  patron  neglected  to  exercise  his 
right:  and  that  if  the  king's  presentee  were  afterwards  mo- 
lested by  the  provisor,  then  the  said  provisor,  his  procurators, 
executors,  and  notaries,  should  be  imprisoned,  and  fined  at  the 
mercy  of  the  king,  and  make  full  compensation  to  the  person 
aggrieved.t     With  this  statute  the  clergy  were  not  content. 
In  the  place  of  one  invasion  of  right  it  substituted  another. 
Instead  ofprotecting  the  freedom  of  canonical  election  against 
tlie  interference  of  tiie  pope,  it  abolished  such  freedom  in  fa- 
vour of  the  king,  on  the  groundless  plea,  that  the  nomination 
had  originally  belonged  to  the  crown,  and  that  when  the  con- 
ditions, on  which  free  elections  had  been  conceded,  were  no 
longer  observed,  the  crown  ought  to  be  replaced  in  its  ori- 
ginal situation. 

Two  years  later  an  ad<fition  was  made  to  the 
provisions  of  this  statute.  It  always  happened  that 
the  presentee  applied  for  protection  to  the  royal,  the  provisor 
to  the  papal  courts;  and  that  the  latter  by  spiritual  censures 
endeavoured  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  judgments  given 
in  the  former.  It  was  therefore  enacted  that  whosoever  should 
draw  any  of  the  king's  subjects  to  plead  in  a  foreign  court  on 
matters,  the  cognizance  of  which  belonged  to  the  king's 
eourts,  or  should  by  such  means  seek  to  defeat  the  judgments 
given  in  the  king^s  courts,  should  be  allowed  two  months  to 
answer  for  his  contempt:  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  term, 
should^  with  his  procurators,  attornics,  executors,  notaries, 

•  Rot  Pari  ii.  144,  t45. 

t  Stat  at  lai^,  25  £d.  III.  it.  6. 
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and  maintainers,  be  put  out  of  the  kinged  protection,  his 
lands,  goods,  and  chattels  forfeited  to  the  king,  and  his  bodjr^ 
if  found,  imprisoned,  till  it  were  ransomed  at  the  king's  wilL* 
la  1364  all  the  former  statutes  on  this  subject  were  coo- 
firmed,  and  tlie  penalties  of  the  last  were  extended  to  all  per- 
sons who  had  procured,  or  should  procure  personal  citations  to 
plead  in  a  foreign  court,  or  had  obtained  or  should  obtain  in 
the  said  court  any  ecclesiastical  benefices  within  the  realm: 
and  in  the  same  punishment  were  involved  all  their  main- 
tainers,  concealers,  abettors,  aiders,  fautors,  land  sureties*  To 
this  new  statute  the  dukes,  earls,  barons,  and  commons  agreed, 
'<  if  it  should  so  please  the  king:''  but  the  prelates  added  to 
their  consent  a  protest,  that  they  did  not  mean  to  assent  lo 
any  thing  '<  which  might  be,  or  which  might  turn  to  the  pre- 
judice of  their  dignity  or  estate. ''t 

^^  In  1373  the  commons  again  addressed  the  king^ 

complaining  of  the  papal  provisions,  and  of  the 
demand  of  the  first  fruits:  but  Edward  replied,  that  his  en* 
voys  were  treating  on  these  subjects  with  tiie  pontiiT,  and  that 
he  could  not  consent  to  any  innovation  till  he  shouJd  know 
_  the  result.  I     It  was  agreed  by  the  two  powers  to 

suspend  all  proceedings  in  their  respective  courts, 
and  to  send  ambassadors  to  Bruges,  where  the  matters  in  dis- 
pute might  be  amicably  adjusted,  and  at  the  same  time  a  peace 
be  negociated  with  France  under  the  papal  me- 
diation.    The  consequence  was  that  Edward  re- 
^mitted  all  the  penalties  incurred  by  the  statutes  against  pro- 
visors;  and  Gregory  IX.  revoked  every  reservation  which  had 
been  made  by  himself  or  his  predecessors,  but  had  not  yet 
taken  efiect;  confirmed  all  the  king's  presentees  in  the  actual 
possession  of  their  benefices,  without  requiring  from  them  the 
payment  of  tlie  first  fruits;  imposed  silence  on  all  the  pro- 
visors  (they  were  six  in  number)  who  had  causes  pending  in 
his  courts;  and  empowered  the  bishops  to  visit  the  livings, 

•  Ibid.  2r  Ed.  111.  Bt.  1.    Rot.  Pari.  ii.  252. 

+  Stat.  38  Ed.  III.  at.  2.  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  284, 285.  These  enactments  were 
called  the  statutes  of  piovisors  and  praemunire.  The  latter  word  is  taken 
from  the  beginning  of  the  writ,  preparatory  to  the  pi*osecuti(on,  pramunire 
faeiaa*    Forewarn,  &c. 

t  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  320.  A  little  before,  the  commons  had  petitioned  that  no 
cler|;ylnan  should  be  one  of  tlie  gresX  officers  of  state:  and  Edward  bad 
replied  that  he  should  take  the  advice  of  his  council.  I  mention  this  merely 
to  observe,  that  the  real  ground  of  the  petition  appears  on  the  rolls:  namely, 
4hat  laymen  for  mal-administration  might  be  punished  with  tlie  forfeiture 
of  their  lands  and  chattels,  hut  that  cicrgvmen  were  so  accureit  by  their 
privileges,  that  it  wasdifVicult  to  bring  them  to  justics,  whate\cr  had  been 
their  conduct  while  thcv  were  in  power.     H^t,  i'arl.  ii  30i. 
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which  had  been  giren  to  cardinals,  and  to  reserve,  in  defiance 
of  prohibition  or  appeal,  so  much  of  the  income  a3  they 
thought  necessary  for  the  repairs  of  the  church  atnd  buildings.* 
The  king  seems  to  have  been  satisfied:  but  the 
commons  the  next  year  presented  to  him  tWd 
more  petitions,  repeating  and  exaggerating  their  former  com- 
plaints. They  were  coldly  received.  He  had,  he  returned, 
already  applied  a  sufficient  remedy,  and  was  stUI  in  treaty 
with  the  pontiff  respecting  the  matters  contained  in  their  long 
and  tedious  addresses.!. 

From  the  preceding  detail,  the  reader  will  have 
collected  an  accurate  notion  of  this  controversy.  .Nature  of 
Of  the  primacy  of  the  pontiff  or  of  his  spiritual  y^^y,^"  ^' 
jurisdiction  there  was  no  question:  both  these 
were  repeatedly  acknowledged  by  the  commons  in  their  pe- 
titions, and  by  the  king  in  his  letters.  But  it  was  contended 
that  the  pope  was  surrounded  by  subtle  and  rapacious  coun- 
sellors, who  abused  for  their  own  emolument  the  confidence 
of  their  master: j:  that  by  their  advice  he  had  "  accroached'* 
to  himself  a  temporal  authority  to  which,  as  it  invaded  the 
rights  of  others,  he  could  have  no  claim:  and  that  when  re- 
peated remonstrances  had  failed,  it  was  lawful  to  emplojr  the 
jesources  of  the  civil  power  in  the  just  defence  of  civil  rights. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  pontiff,  on  account  of  his  pre-eminent 
dignity  in  the  church,  claimed  a  right  to  dispose  of  its  re- 
venues for  its  advantage:  the  new  statutes  Were  put  in  execu- 
tion; and  the  same  legislators,  who  received  with  deferetice, 
the  doctrinal  decisions,  and  disciplinary' regulations  of  their 
chief  pastor,  visited  with  the  severest  penalties  of  the  law  the 
clergymen,  who  procured  from  him  the  provision  to  albenefice 
in  opposition  to  the  rights  of  the  patron.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant occurrence  in  our  history,  as  it  proves  beyond  contradic* 
tion  that  the  distinction  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
power  of  the  pope,  which  is  maintained  by  the  catholics  of 
the  present  day,  was  a  principle  fully  recognized  and  asserted 
by  their  catholic  ancestors  many  centuries  ago. 

In  the  obstinacy^  with  which  th6  court  of^Kome  ur^^d  the 
exercise  of  these  obnoxious  claims,  it  is  difficult  to  discover 
any  traces  of  that  political  wisdom,  for  which  it  has  been 

» 

•  Rym.  vii.  33.  83—88.  +  Rot.  Pari.  li.  337—340. 

^  In  th«  preamble  to  the  statute  of  the  38th  of  Edward  111.  it  is  said  to 
have  been  enacted  amoni^  other  reasons,  en  eide  et  confort  du  pape,  qi 
moult  sovent  a  estee  tnible  par  tielcs  ct  semblables  importiins  clamours  et 
impetrationes  et  qi  y  meist  yohintiers  conTenable  remedic,  si  sa  segiitete 
•sCeit  sur  ces  choses  enfourmec.  38  Ed.  III.  st.  3.  c.  ^ 
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celebrated.      Its  conduct  tendod  to  loosen  the   ties  whieb 
bound  the  people  to  the  head  of  their  churchy  to  nourish  t 
spirit  of  opposition  to  his  authority,  and  to  create  a  iviliing* 
oess  to  listen  to  the  declamations,  and  adopt  the  opinions  of 
religious  innovators.    To  disputes  respecting  the  questionable 
limits  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  jurisdictions,  succeeded  a 
more  important  controversy  on  points  of  doctrine:  and  before 
the  dose  of  Edward's  reign^  a  new  teacher  appeared,  wbo 
boldly  rejected  many  of  the  tenets  which  his  countrymen  bad 
hitherto  revered  as  sacred;  whose  disciples  for  more  than  a 
century  maintained  a  doubtful  contest  with  the  civil  and  ee* 
clesiastical  authorities;  and  whose  principles,  though  apparent- 
ly eradicated,  continued  to  ve^tate  in  secret,  till  the  impor- 
tant era  of  the  reformation.    I  may  be  allowed  to  add  a  few 
notices  respecting  the  life  of  this  extraordinary  man. 

VIII.  It  is  about  the  year  1360  that  the  name 
^^^       of  Wycliffe  is  first  mentioned  in  history.     He 
^^    ^       was  then  engaged  in  a  fierce  but  ridiculous  con- 
troversy with  the  difierent  orders  of  friars.    They  had  been 
established  in  England  for  more  than  a  century :  and  by  their 
zeal,  piety,  and  learning,  the  usual  concomitants  of  new  reli- 
gious institutions,  had  deservedly  earned  the  esteem  of  the 
public*    Some  taught  with  applause  in  the  universities:  many 
lent  their  aid  to  the  parochial  clergy  in  tlie  discharge  of  their 
ministry:  several  had  been  raised  to  the  episcopal  dignity: 
and  others  had  been  employed  in  dilEcult  and  important  ne- 
goeiations  by  their  sovereigns.*    The  reputation  and  pros- 
perity of  the  new  orders  awakened  the  jealousy  of  their  rivals. 
Fitz-nalpb,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  openly  accused  them  be- 
fore the  pontifi*,  and  Wycliffe,  treadine  in  tbe  footsteps  of 
Fitz-Ralph,  maintained  at  Oxford  that  a  life  of  mendicity  was 
repugnant  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  and  that  tbe  friars  in 
practice  and  doctrine  were  involved  in  the  guilt  of  fifty  here- 
sies, t    The  men,  whom  ha  attacked,  endeavoured  to  justify 
themselves  by  the  example  of  Christ,  who  was  supported  by 
the  alms  of  his  disciples :  and  Wydiffe  replied  by  this  nice 
distinction:  thatMI!hrist,  though  he  received,  did  not  ask; 
while  the  friars,  not  content  with  spontaneous  offerings,  ex- 
torted others  by  their  importunity  and  falsehoods.     This  oon- 
troversy  had  no  immediate  resMJt:  but  it  is  mentioned  as  the 
origin  of  that  violent  hostility  to  the  friars,  which  Wycliffe 
displayed  in  every  subsequent  stage  of  his  life. 

*  See  Collectanea  Anfflo-Minoritica,  pasAim. 

t  I-swia  has  transcribed  these  heresies  from  the  work  of  Wycliffe,  p.  19. 
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Archbishop  Islip  had  founded  Canterbury  hall 
in  Oxford  for  a  warden  and  eleven  scholars^  of  S®  ^°*^ . 
ivhom  eight  were  to  be  secular  clergymen,  the  ^mp, 
ivarden  and  three  others  to  be  monks,  taken  from 
his  own  convent  at  Christchurch.  In  1365,  hy  means  with 
vrhichwe  are  not  acquainted,  Wycliffe  superseded  Woodhall  the 
^^arden,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  founder,  expelled 
both  him  and  his  monks.  ,  Islip  died  the  next  year:  his  suc- 
cessor, Simon  Langham,  alleging  that  the  appointment  of 
Wycliffe  was  contrary  to  the  charter  of  foundation,  and  had 
been  obtained  at  a  time  when  his  predecessor,  from  age  and 
infirmity,  was  incapable  of  business,  commanded  the  new 
warden  to  thake  place  for  the  old;  and  on  his  refusal,  seques- 
trated the  revenues  of  the  hall.  Wyclifie  appealed  to  the 
pope,  and  commissioned  one  of  the  fellows  to  prosecute  the 
appeal.  After  a  tedious  process,  judgment  was  given  against 
him:  both  he  and  his  associates  were  expelled  in  th^r  turn; 
and  the  king's  approbation  was  obtained  to  sanction  the  whole 
proceeding.*  To  his  disappointment  at  this  decision  has  been 
attributed,  perhaps  rashly,  Wyclifie's  subsequent  opposition 
to  the  papal  authority. 

He  had  obtained  the  honorary  title  of  one  of 
the  king's  chaplains,   and  as  such  strenuously    prJ^*J^„* 
maintained  in  the  university  the  rights  of  the  ^ 

vcrown  against  the  pretensions  of  the  pontiff. t  His  namQ 
stands  the  second  on  the  list  of  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  meet  the  papal  envoys  at  Bruges  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  in  an  amicable  manner  the  disputes  be- 
tween the  two  powers.^  He  was  afterwards  preferred  to  a 
prebend  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Westbury.  He  already 
possessed  the  rectory  of  Fylingham,  which  he  exchanged  for 
that  of  Lutterworth,  both  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln. 

To  accept  of  preferment  was  so  contrary  to  the    inveirht 
principles  which  he  afterwards  tgiught,  that  it  is    against 
probable  he  had  not  yet  determined  to  embrace    beneficejl 
the  profession  of  a  reformer.  He  continued,  how-    ^^lergy. 
ever,  to  lecture  at  Oxford,  and  imitated  in  Us  manner  of  life 
the  austerity  of  the  men,  whom  he  so  warmly  opposed. ,  He 

•  Sec  the  original  documents  in  Lewis,  235 — ^251. 

f  His  **  determination"  on  the  census  demanded  by  the  pope,  is  publish- 
ed by  Lewis,  p.  363.  It  does  more  honour  to  his  loyalty  as  a  subject,  than 
to  his  abilities  as  a  scholar  or  a  divine.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  contain- 
ing the  germ  of  those  doctrines,  which  afterwards  involved  him  in  so  much 
trouble:  that  dominion  is  founded  in  grace,  and  that  the  clergy  ought  not 
to  possess  temporal  possessions. 

^  Rym.  vii.  41. 

Vot.  IV.  17 


^ 
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always  went  barefoot,  and  was  clad  in  a  gown  of  the  coarsest 
russet.*     By  degrees  he  diverted  his  invectives  from  the 
friars  to  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy.     The  pope,  the  bi- 
shops, the  rectors  and  curates,  smarted  successively  under  the 
lash.     Every  clergyman  was  bound,  he  contended,  to  imitate 
the  Saviour  in  poverty  as  well  as  virtue.    But  clerks  po»- 
sessioners,  so  he  termed  the  beneficed  clergy,  did  not  imitate 
the  poverty  of  Christ     "  They  were  choked  with  the  taUow 
of  worldly  goods,  and  consequently  were  hypocrites  and  anti- 
christs.''t     By  falling  into  sin,  they  became  traitors  to  their 
God :  and  of  course  forfeited  the  emoluments  of  their  cures. 
In  such  cases  it  became  the  duty  of  laymen  under  pain  of 
damnatiort  to  withhold  from  them  their  tithes,  and  to  take 
from  them  their  possessions. t    To  disseminate  these  and  si- 
milar principles,  he  collected  a  body  of  fanatics,  whom  he  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  "  poor  priests.'*     They  were  clad 
like  himself,  professed  their  determination  never  to  accept  of 
any  benefice,§  and  undertook  to  exercise  the  calling  of  itine- 
rant preachers  without  the  license,  and  even  in  opposition  to 
the  authority  of  the  bishops. 

The  coarseness  of  WycliflFe's  invectives,  and 
Is  called  be-  t^^  refractory  conduct  of  his  poor  priests,  soon 
primate.  became  subjects  of  astonishment  and  complaint 
'  '         In  the  last  year  of  Edward,  while  the  parliament 

was  sitting,  he  was  summoned  to  answer  in  St  Paul's  before 
the  primate  and  the  bishop  of  London.  He  obeyed;  but  made 
his  appearance  between  the  two  most  powerful  subjects  in 
Englaiid;  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  Percy  ih^  lord  mare- 
tchal.  Their  object  was  to  intimidate  his  opponents:  and  the 
attempt  was  begun  by  Lancaster,  who  ordered  a  chair  to  be 
given  to  Wyclifie.  Courtney  the  bishop  of  London,  replied 
that  it  was  not  customary  for  the  accused  to  sit  in  the  pre- 
sence, and  without  the  permission,  of  his  judges.  A  vehe- 
ment altercation  ensued,  and  the  language  of  Lancaster  grew 
so  abusive,  that  the  populace  rose  in  defence  of  their  bishop, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  his  interference,  would  have  offered 
violence  to  his  rosriler.  Though  the  duke  escaped  with  his 
life,  his  palace  of  the  Savoy  was  pillaged  in  the  tumult^  which 

•  Lei.  Col.  ill.  409. 

f  MS.  of  Prelates,  c.  40.  apud  Lewis,  37.  t  Ibid.  p.  S66. 

4  Wals.  192.  Cont.  Muiim.  136.  Wydiffe  wrote  a  treatise  entitled, 
•*  Why  poor  Priests  have  no  Benefice.**  It  is  published  by  Lewis,  p.  28r. 
The  reasons  for  refusing  benefices  are  three:  1.  The  dread  of  simony. 
3.  The  danger  of  misspending  the  revenues,  which  belong  to  the  poor.  3. 
The  hope  of  doing  more  good  by  moving  from  place  to  place. 
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has  been  already  described.     Wyclifie  found  it 
necessary  to  make  the  best  apology  in  his  power,    '^"^i^P'*' 
and  was  permitted  to  depart  with  a  severe  repri- 
mand, and  an  order  to  be  silent  ibr  the  future  on  those  sub- 
jects, which  had  given  so  much  cause  for  complaint.* 

In  a  few  days  the  king  expired:  the  sequel  of 
WycliflFe's  history  will  be  related  under  the  reign       j^^hl 
of  the  next  monarch. 

•  Wak.  191.    Cont  Harim.  137.    Lei.  Coll.  i.  183.  ui.  379.  narpsfield, 
683.    FuUer,  135. 
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GOYERNMBNT  OF  THB  KINGDOM  DURING  THR  MINORITT INSUR- 
RECTION AND  EXCESSES  OF  THE  PEOPLE— WTO  LIFFE— HIS 
DEATH  AND  DOCTRINES— INVASION  OF  SCOTLAND— PROSECUTION 
OF  MINISTERS— ASCENDANCY    OF  THE    DURE  OF  GLOUCESTER — 

EXECUTION  OF  THB    KING's  FRIENDS RICHARD    RECOVERS    HIS 

AUTHORITY STATUTES     OF    PROVISORS I'HE    KING     GOES    TO 

IRELAND ATTAINDER  OF  THE  DUKE    OF  GLOUCESTER  AND   HIS 

ADHERENTS JUDGMENT    OF    THE     DUKES    OF    HEREFORD  AND 

NORFOLK ILLEGAL    CONDUCT  OF    RICHARD HE  GOES  TO    IRE- 
LAND—HKNRY    OF    LANCASTER   REBELS KING  MADE  PRISONER 

AND  DEPOSED— HENRY  CLAIMS  THE  CROWN. 


Succession 

of  Richard. 

1377. 

June  21. 


While  Edward  yet  lay  on  his  death-bed,  a  de- 
putation of  the  citizens  of  London  waited  on 
Richard  of  Bourdeax^  the  son  and  heir  of  the 
black  prince.  They  offered  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes in  support  of  his  right  to  the  crown,  advis- 
ed him  to  leave  Shene,  and  to  make  the  Tower  his  residence, 
and  solicited  his  mediation  to  reconcile  them  with  his  uncle, 
the  duke  of  Lancaster.  The  youngs  prince  (he  was  in  his 
eleventh  year)  was  instructed  to  receive  them  graciously,  and 
to  signify  his  assent  to  their  petitions.  The  same 
day  his  grandfather  died;  and  the  next  afternoon 
Richard  made  his  entry  into  the  capital.  Triumphal  arches 
had  been  erected:  pageants  were  exhibited :  and  conduits  run- 


June  22. 
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ning  ivith  wine  displayed  the  wealth  of  the  citizens,  and  ex- 
Hilarated  the  loyalty  of  the  populace.* 

Three  weeks  were  employed  in  performing  the 
obsequies  of  the  late,  and  preparing  for  the  co-    ^**  corona- 
ronation  of  the  new,  king.     On  the  appointed 
day  Richard  rose  at  an  early  hour,  and  attended       j^jy  iq^ 
at  the  matins  and  mass  in  his  private  chapel  at 
AVestminster.     The  procession  assembled  in  the  great  hall, 
the  passage  from  which  to  the  abbey-church  had  been  cover- 
ed with  scarlet  cloth.     The  clergy,  abbots,  and  prelates,  led 
the  way:  they  were  followed  by  the  great  officers  of  the 
crown:  and  last  of  all  came  the  young  prince  under  a  canopy 
of  blue  silk,  borne  on  spears  of  silver  by  the  barons  of  the- 
cinque  ports.     While  the  litany  was  chaunted  by  the  choir, 
Richard  lay  prostrate  before  the  altar,  whence  he  was  con- 
ducted to  his  throne  on  a  platform  raised  in  the  middle  of  the 
nave*    As  soon  as  he  had  taken  the  usual  oath,  the  archbi- 
,shop,  accompanied  by  the  mareschal,  successively  explained 
its  obligations  to  the  people  from  the  four  sides /)f  the'plat- 
form,  and  inquired  whether  they  were  willing  to  have  the 
young  prince  for  their  king.    Their  assent  was  given  in  loud 
acclamations:  and  Richard  was  anointed,  crowned,  and  in- 
Tested  with  the  different  insignia  of  the  royal  dignity.    A  so- 
lemn mass  followed:  at  the  offertory  he  descended  to  present 
on  the  altar  bread  and  wine  and  a  mark  of  gold:  and  return- 
ing to  his  throne,  received  the  homage  of  his  uncles,  and  the 
-    earls  and  barons.     As  soon  as  he  had  communicated,  the 
young  king,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  was  conveyed  in  a  lit- 
ter to  his  own  apartment:  but  after  a  short  repose  was  again 
summoned  to  the  great  hall,  where  he  created  four  earls  and 
nine  knights,  and  partook  of  a  splendid  but  tumultuous  ban- 
quet    The  day  was  concluded  with  balls,  minstrelsies,  and 
the  usual  festivities  of  the  age.t 

*  I  will  mention  one  of  these  pageants  that  th>e  reader  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  taste  of  our  ancestors.  In  the  market  of  Cheapside  was  erected 
a  building  In  the  form  of  a  castle,  out  of  which  ran  two  streams  of  wine. 
On  its  four  turrets  were  placed  four  girls,  dressed  in  white,  and  of  the  same 
age  with  the  king.  As  he  approached,  they  blew  towards  him  small  shreds 
of  gold  leaf;  then  showered  upon  him  florins  made  of  paper,  and  coming 
down  helped  him  and  his  attendants  to  wine  out  of  cups  of  gold.  To  con- 
clude the  exhibition,  an  angel  descended  from  the  summit  of  the  castle, 
and  offered  to  the  king  a  golden  crown.  Every  street  exhibited  some  page- 
ant or  device:  but  the  merchants  of  Cheapside  obtained  the  praise  of  supe- 
rior ingenuity.    Wals.  194^  195. 

f  Walsingham  has  preserved  the  whole  order  of  the  coronation  (195 — 
198).  The  duke  of  Lancaster  commanded  it  to  be  enrolled.  Rym.  ii.  159. 
Sir  John  Dymock  attended  as  champion  with  his  two  esquire^  the  lord 
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The  next  morning  the  prelates  and  barons  held 
Council  of      g  great  council  to  arrange  the  form  of  the  new 
^SylY.         government  during  the  minority  of  the  king,  and 
ehose  '^  in  aid  of  the  chancellor  and  treasurer" 
twelve  permanent  counsellors,  two  bishops,  two  earls^  two 
baronsy  two  bannerets,  and  four  knights.     The  ascendanej 
which  the  duke  of  Lancaster  had  possessed  at  the  close  of  the 
last  reign,  his  virealth  and  power,  and  his  known  ambition, 
had  created  a  prevalent  opinion,  that  he  would  snatch  the  first 
opportunity  to  place  the  crown  on  his  own  head.     To  the 
surprise  of  his  enemies  he  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  council,  and  retired  with  his  suite  to  his 
castle  of  Kenilworth.     But  though  he  was  thus  apparently 
excluded  from  the  administration,  in  common  with  hia  bro- 
thersy  the  new  earls  of  Cambridge  and  Buckingham,  he  had 
been  careful  to  procure  places  in  the  council  for  several  of  hit 
creatures,  whose  appointment  kept  alive  the  jealousy  of  his 
opponents,  and  gave  rise  to  many  specious  but  perhaps  un- 
founded reports.* 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  new  kine  to  find 
J**™*®"        himself,  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  rein, 
liament.^*"^    involved  in  an  expensive  war.     The  truce  be- 
tween England  and  France  had  expired  before 
the  death  of  Edward:  and  Charles  had  taken  the  opportunity 
to  renew  hostilities,  and  add  to  his  former  con- 
Au|r.  21.        quests.     His  fleets  insulted  the  English  coasts: 
the  Isle  of  Wight  was  plundered:  the  town  of  Hastings  was 
burnt:  and  though  the  enemy  had  been  repulsed  from  South- 
ampton by  the  earl  of  Arundel,  the  maritime  towns  were  con- 
tinually exposed  to  their  visits,  and  the  merchants  were  im- 
poverished by  the  interruption  of  commerce.    In  these  expe^ 
ditions  the  French  obtained  the  cooperation  of  the  Spaniards^ 
whose  hostility  had  been  embittered  by  the  impolitic  preten- 
sions of  the  duke  of  Lancaster  in  right  of  his  wife  to  the  crowns 
of  Castile  and  Leon.    With  an  exhausted  treasury  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  new  government  to  oppose  the  enemy  on  the 
sea,  or  to  check  his  progress  by  land:  the  king  summoned 
parliament  after  parliament  to  demand  the  aid  of  his  people: 
and  these  assemblies,  imitating  those  of  the  last  reign,  accom- 
panied every  grant  with  petitions,  which  procured  the  con- 
firmation of  the  statutes  already  enacted,  and  led  to  the  acqui- 

Btewaidy  constable,  and  mareachal,  rode  up  and  down  the  hall  on  their 
chargers  to  maintain  order.    Wals.  137.    The  claims  to  the  different  offi- 
ces  on  this  occasion  may  be  seen  in  Lei.  Coll.  i.  253. 
•  Rym.  vii.  162.     Wals.  198.     Rot.  Pari.  iii.  386. 
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sition  of  new  and  Valuable  privileges^  still  enjoyed  by  t^e 
bouse. of  commons  at  the  present  day. 

Richard's  first  parliament  showed  how  low  the  influence  of 
the  duke  of  Lancaster  had  declined.  The  majority  in  the 
commons  consisted  of  the  members  who  had  been  arrayed 
against  him  in  1376:  and  the  new  speaker  was  n  t  I'l 
sir  Peter  de  la  Mare,  the  very  man  whom  he  had  ^ 
imprisoned  on  account  of  his  activity  on  that  occasion.  The 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  opened  the  session  with  a  speech, 
in  which  he  recommended  Richard  to  the  affection  of  his 
people,  because  he  was  not  an  elected  king,  but  the  true  heir 
and  representative  of  their  former  monarchs;  returned  them 
thanks  for  the  attention  which  they  had  always  paid  to  his 
interests,  since  the  death  of  his  father;  and  requested  their 
advice  how  the  enemies  of  the  realm  might  be  effectually 
opposed  with  the  least  burden  to  the  nation,  and  the  greatest 
honour  to  the  new  sovereign.  The  commons  replied  that  they 
could  not  venture  to  answer  of  themselves  so  important  a 
question,  and  solicited  the  aid  of  twelve  peers,  with  "my  lord 
of  Spain'^  (the  duke  of  Lancaster)  at  their  head.  The  moment 
Richard  had  signified  his  assent,  the  duke  arose,  bent  his  knee 
to  the  king,  and  alluding  to  the  reports  which  had  been  cir- 
culated, said:  that  tKe  commons  had  no  claim  on  him  for  ad- 
vice. They  had  charged  him  with  that  which  amounted  to 
treason.  Though  he  might  be  unworthy,  he  was  still  the  son 
of  a  king,  and  one  of  the  first  lords  in  the  realm:  nor  would 
he  sit  down  under  the  imputation,  or  apply  to  any  business,, 
till  his  character  had  been  cleared.  The  blood  which  flowed 
in  his  veins,  was  the  blood  of  men,  who  had  been  renowned 
for  their  faith  and  loyalty.  There  had  never  been  a  traitor 
among  his  ancestors  of  either  line,  nor  would  he  be  the  first 
to  sully  the  fair  fame  of  two  noble  families.  Marvellous  in- 
deed it  would  be,  if,  bound  as  he  was  by  nature  to  be  loyal, 
and  with  more  to  lose  by  treason  than  any  other  man  in  the 
kingdom,  he  should  still  be  a  traitor.  Let  then  his  accusers 
come  forth.  He  was  ready  to  meet  them,  as  if  he  were  the 
poorest  knight,  either  in  single  combat,  or  in  any  other  way 
that  the  king  and  his  peers  might  award.* 

This  speech  created  a  considerable  ferment.  The  prelates 
and  lords  arose  together,  surrounded  the  duke,  and  entreated 
him  to  be  pacified,  "  for  no  mortal  living  would  give  credit 
to  such  imputation."  The  commons  then  came  and  protest- 
ed their  belief  of  his  innocence,  and  in  proof  of  their  sincerity, 

*  This  q>eech  it  entered  on  the  rolls,  probably  at  the  demand  of  the  duke. 
Uot.  Pari.  ill. 
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referred  to  the  choice  which  they  had  previously  made  of 
Lancaster  himself  to  be  their  principal  counsellor.  At  last 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded,  consented  to  forget  all 
that  was  past,  and  declared  that  he  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
enactment  of  a  severe  law  for  the  punishment  of  the  inventors 
and  propagators  of  similar  falsehoods.* 

After  this  pacification  the  commons,  having 
Demands        presented  several  petitions,  were  ordered  to  with- 
commons.       draw,  and  to  return  on  an  appointed  day  to  re- 
ceive the  answers  of  the  king  and  the  lords.     In 
one  point,  and  that  of  great  importance,  they  proved  success- 
ful.    Two  citizens,  John  Philpot  and  William  Walworth, 
merchants  of  London,  were  appointed  treasurers  to  receive 
the  monies  arising  from  the  new  aid,  of  two  tenths  on  the 
towns,  and  two  fifteenths  on  the  counties,  and  to  employ  them 
solely  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war.    In  another  point 
their  wishes  were  but  partially  gratified.     They  had  petition- 
ed that  eight  new  counsellors,  the  great  officers  of  state,  the 
chief  justices,  and  all  the  individuals  admitted  near  the  king's 
person,  should  be  named  by  the  lords,  and  certified  to  &e 
commons  in  parliament    The  lords  appointed  a  new  council 
of  nine  members  to  continue  in  office  one  year,  to  whom 
were  added  eight  others  according  to  the  request  of  the  com- 
mons; reserved  to  themselves  the  nomination  of  the  chancel- 
lor, chamberlain,  and  steward  of  the  household  during  the 
minority:  but  left  to  the  king  himself  the  selection  of  his 
other  companions  and  servants.     To  a  third  request  that  '<a 
parliament  might  be  holden  once  every  year  at  a  convenient 
place,  to  redress  delays  in  actions  at  law,  and  to  decide  finally 
those  cases  in  which  the  judges  differed  in  opinion, '^  it  was 
replied,  that  the  existing  statutes  should  be  put  in  execution, 
and  the  place  of  meeting.be  determined  by  the  king.t 
Judement  Before  the  close  of  the  session  Alice  Ferrers 

of  Alice         was  abandoned  by  her  former  patron  to  there- 
Perrera.  sentment  of  the  commons.     She  was  arraigned 

Nov.  22.  before  the  peers  on  the  act  passed  the  last  year, 
to  prohibit  females  from  soliciting  causes  in  the  king's  courts 
for  hire  or  reward:  and  was  accused  of  having  procured  from 
the  deceased  monarch  the  revocation  of  sir  Nicholas  Dag- 
worth's  appointment  to  an  office  in  Ireland,  and  a  full  pardon 
for  Richard  Lyons,  who  had  been  convicted  of  several  mis- 
demeanors at  the  prosecution  of  the  commons  in  parliament 

•  Ibid. 

t  Rot.  Pari.  ill.  6,  7,  16.  During  these  proceedings  the  lords  appear  to 
have  acted  on  the  principle,  tliat  by  the  minority  of  the  king,  the  right  of 
providing  for  the  goTemment  had  devolved  upon  themselves. 
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The  prelate€  and  lords  refiolved  that  she  should  be  tried  by  a 
jury,  before  a  committee  of  the  house,  consisting  of  the  duke 
of  Lancaster  and  four  earls.     She  was  found  guilty^  and  con* 
demned  to  banishment,  and  the  forfeiture  oi  all  her  lands, 
tenements,  goods,  and  chattels.* 
.  The  hopes  of,  the  nation  had  been  raised  by       events  of 
the  promises,  they  were  afterwards  depressed  by       ih«  war. 
the  inactivity,  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster.    That 
prince,  who  had  received  the  whole  of  the  last  ^^^^ 

subsidy,  conducted  an  army  to  Bretagne,  besieged  August 

the  town  of  St.  Malo,  lay  during  several  weeks  before  the 
walls,  and  then  returned  to  England  without  fighting  the 
enemy,  or  achieving  a  single  conquest.  The  Scots  at  the 
same  time  violated  the  truce,  burnt  Roxburgh,  and  surprised 
Berwick,  which  was  soon  recovered  by  the  earl  of  Noraium* 
berland.  Several  petty  engagements  were  fought  at  sea:  but 
the  commanders  that  chiefly  distinguished  themselves  on 
either  side,  proved  to  be  private  adventurers;  Mercer,  a  Sco^ 
who  with  a  few  ships  scoured  the  German  ocean,  and  carried 
off  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  from  the  port  of  Scarborough;  and 
Fhilpot,  the  citizen  of  London,  who,  equipping  a  small  squad- 
ron at  his  own  charge,  fell  in  with  Mercer,  and,  after  a  sharp 
engagement,  took  him  prisoner,  and  captured  sixteen  Spanish 
vessels*  Philpot  was  received  with  acclamations  by  his  fel- 
low citizens;  but  was  severely  reprimanded  by  the  council, 
for  having  presumed  to  levy  war  without  the  royal  permis- 
sion.t 

The  next  parliament  met  at  Gloucester,  at  a  time 
when  the  minds  of  the  people  were  soured  by  tax-    ^^^^^^^ 
ation  and, disappointment     On  the  introduction  of       q^^^  jo. 
the  commons  into  the  royal  presence,  their  speak- 
er, sir  James  Pickering,  having  craved  the  king's  indulgence, 
if  he  should  say  any  thing  displeasing  to  him  or  the  lords,  de- 

•  Ibid.  12—14.  In  this  trial  there  occurred  much,  which  is  very  repug- 
nant to  our  present  notions  and  practice.  1.  Not  only  were  the  depositiona 
of  the  witnesses  very  unsatisfactoty,  but  six  of  the  jury  were  examined 
against  the  accused.  It  should,  however,  b^  observed,  that  thia  was  con- 
sistent with  the  ancient  practice,  which  selected  the  jury  from  the  persona 
supposed  to  be,  ii*om  their  own  knowledg^e,  the  best  acquainted  with  the 
g^lt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner.  In  the  present  case  it  consisted  of  six- 
teen knights  and  esquires  of  the  late  king's  household,  who  from  their 
situation  had  been  in  the  habit  of  witnessing  the  conduct  of  Ferrers.  2. 
M' ben  judgment  was  about  to  be  pwnounced,  it  was  observed  that  the  pun- 
ishment in  the  late  act  extended  only  to,  the  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chat- 
tels, not  of  lands  and  tenements.  To  get  over  the  difficulty,  the  lords  who 
had  concurred  in  passing  that  act,  declared  that  it  had  always  been  tlieir 
intention  to  include  lands  and  tenements^    Ibid. 

f  Wals.  211. 

Vol.  IV.  15 
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tailed  their  objections  to  the  grant  of  a  new  aubsidy,  which 
\rere  answered  by  sir  Richard  le  Scroop,  the  steward  of  the 
household.    Emboldened  by  their  success  in  the  last  year, 
they  now  requested  permission  to  inspect  the  accounts  of  the 
treasurers,  which  was  granted  as  a  matter  of  favour  but  not  of 
vight,  tirith  a  protestation  that  it  should  not  hereafter  be  drawn 
into  a  precedent     They  next  petitioned  for  a  copy  of  the 
enrolment  of  the  tenths  and  fifteenthsi  that  they  m^t  learn 
in  what  manner  they  had  been  raised :  and  this  was  also 
granted^  with  an  observation  that  it  proceeded  from  the  king's 
good  pleasure,  and  not  in  consequence  of  their  request    Liast- 
fy,  they  demanded  that  six  peers  and  prelates  should  be  sent 
to  their  chamber  to  give  them  advice :  but  the  lords  refused, 
declaring  that  they  would  revert  to  the  ancient  custom  of  ap- 
pointing a  eomroittee  of  their  members  to  consult  in  private 
with  a  committee  similarly  appointed  by  the  other  house. 
Though  the  eommons  were  repeatedly  urged  to  the  despatch 
of  business,  and  told  that  by  their  delay  they  added  to  the 
burden  of  those,  who  had  to  pay  their  expenses,  they  pro- 
ceeded leisurely  and  with  much  deliberation.     On  inquiry, 
however,  they  were  satisfied  that  the  subsidy  had  been  im- 
partially assessed,  and  lawfully  expended:  their  objections 
were  silenced;  and  a  new  aid  by  an  additional  impost  on  wool, 
wool-fells,  and  skins,  was  cheerfully  granted.* 

During  tlie  war  in  Bretagne  the  French  had 
Expedition  successively  obtained  possession  of  every  fortress, 
1^^^  with  the  exception  of  Brest,  which  the  duke,  John 

de  Montfort,  had  surrendered  to  Richard  in  ex- 
change for  a  competent  estate  in  England.  Charles,  flatter- 
ing himself  that  he  was  secure  of  his  conquest,  by  a  definitive 
judgment  annexed  the  dutchy  to  the  French  crown:  a  pre- 
cipitate and  injudicious  measure,  which  instantly  awakened 
all  the  national  prejudices  of  the  Bretons.  They  combined 
to  assert  their  independence:  recalled  their  duke,  expelled  the 
French,  and  earnestly  solicited  assistance  from  England.  The 
first  expedition  under  sir  John  Arundel  was  dispersed  by  a 
storm,  in  which  the  general  and  the  greater  part  of  the  men 
at  arms  perished,  A  second  army  was  raised,  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  the  carl  of  Buckingham,  the  king's 
uncle.  He  cross.ed  from  Dover  to  Calais,  directed  his  march 
through  the  heart  of  France,  and  was  permitted  to  advance 
without  opposition  according  to  the  usual  policy  of  the  ene- 
my. But  by  the  time  he  had  reached  the  borders  of  Bre- 
tagne, another,  and  not  less  singular,  revolution  had  happened. 

■»  Rot  Pari.  iU.  34.  38. 
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Charles  died  :•  the  Bretons  transferred  their  jealousjr  from  the 
'French  to  their  allies;  and  Montfort,  after  balancing  long  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  subjectf, 
end  made  his  peace  with  the  regency,  which  governed  France 
during  the  minority  of  Charles  VI.  The  earl  spent  the 
winter  in  Breta^ne :  and  at  the  return  of  spring  was  happy 
to  escape  with  his  army  from  the  perfidy  and  hostilify  of  the 
natives.* 

Necessity  asain  compelled  the  administration 
to  solicit  an  aid  from  the  parliament     The  taxes  ^^^** 

lately  imposed  had  beefi  unproductive:  and  the  jewels  of  the 
crown  had  been  pawned  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  late 
expedition.    These  frequent  appeals  to  the  generosity  of  the 
nation  confirmed  that  control,  which  the  house  of  commons 
had  lately  assumed  over  the  public  monies. '  It  was  no  longet 
necessary  to  petition  for  the  accounts  of  the  trea* 
sury:  they  were  offered  spontaneously:  and  in      a  ^^-1^5 
return  was  granted  a  capitation  tax  graduated        ^" 
according  to  each  person's  rank  and  estate,  t    It  had  been  cal- 

•  Froiss.  xxvu.  xi^u — ^slviii.    Murim.  Cont  148»  149. 

t  Rot  Pari,  iiu  56,  57»  58.    As  the  scale  is  curiou%  I  shall  subjdn  an 
abrid^^ent  of  it. 

1.  Thedukeaof  Lancaster  and  Bretagne  were' rated  at    •       •  £6  13    4 
3.  The  justicea  of  the  king's  bench  and  common  pleas,  and  the 

chief  baron  of  the  exchequer 500 

3.  An  earl,  earl's  widow,  and  the  major  of  London       -       -       4    0    0 

4.  A  baron,  banneret,  knight  equal  in  estate  to  a  banneret,  their 

widows,  the  aldermen  of  London,  mayors  of  great  towns,  Ser- 
jeants at  law,  and  great  apprentices  of  the  law        -       •       9    0    0 

5*  A  knight,  esquire  who  ought  to  be  a  knight,  thdr  widows,  ap- 
prentices iHio  followed  the  law,  jurats  of  great  towns,  and 
great  merchants 100 

6«  Sufiident  merchants     •       •       -       •       •       •       •       •0  13    4 

7.  Esquires,  their  widows,  the  widows  of  sufficient  merchants^  at- 

tomiesatlaw 068 

8.  Others  of  leas  estate  in  proportion 034 

or      -       0    2    0 
or         •    0    1    0 

9.  Each  married  labourer  for  himself  and  wife        •       -       -       0    0    4 

10.  Single  men  uid  women  not  mendicants    -       -  -       -    0    0    4 

Rot  Pari.  iii.  57, 58. 
The  clefgy,  who  possessed  the  right  of  taxing  themselres,  adopted«» 
similar  rate. 

Archbishops  paid £6  13    4 

Bishops  and  other  spiritual  peers 400 

AU  having  benefices  above  the  yearly  raloe  of  TOOL      -       •       S    0    0 

from  1002.  to  300/. 1  10    0 

from  66/.  13«.  4</.  to  lOOL 10    0 

ftoro  40/.  to  66/:  13s.  4tf. 0  13    4 

from  20/.  to  40/. 0  10    0 

from  10/.  to  30/: 0    §    t> 

AU  other  clergymen 0   t    0 
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eulatod  to  produce  above  fifty  thouaand  pounds,  but  felt  riKMi 
of  half  that  aum:  and  to  supply  the  deficiency  a  new  demand 

was  made  upon  pari  lament.    The  com  mons  rented 
j^^^k        their  discontent  in  complaints.     They  required 

that  the  council  should  be  dismissed,  that  the 
king  should  govern  with  the  aid  of  his  usual  officers,  the 
chancellory  treasurer,  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  chamberlain 
and  steward  of  the  household,  and  that  these  ministers  should 
be  chosen  in  parliament     All  their  petitions  were  granted : 
even  acommitteeoffinaneei-consisting  of  lords  and  common- 
ers, was  appointed  with  powers  to  inquire  into  the  expenses 
of  the  royal  household,  and  of  the  offices  of  government ;  and 
into  this  committee  were  introduced,  by  a  condeseeosion 
hitherto  unknown,  three  representatives  of  the  cities,  two  of 
them  aldermen  of  London,  and  one  an  alderman  of  York. 
Mollified  by  so  many  concessions,  they  voted  a  tenth  and  a 
half  within  the  cities  and  boroughs,  a  fifteenth  and  a  half 
without.*    Yet  these  grants  did  not  prove  sufficient  to  cover 
^     .        the  current  expenses  of  the  year ;  and  when  die 
^^*  '       chancellor,  a  few  months  later,  informed  them 
th^t  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  were  requisite  to 
liquidate  the  debt  of  the  nation,  they  pronounced  the  demand 
^<  outrageous  and  Insupportable,''  and  prayed  the  king  and 
the  lords  to  fix  on  a  lower  sum,  and  point  out  the  least  op- 
pressive, mode  by  which  it  could  be  raised.     Three  plans 
were  offered  to  their  choice:  a  capitation  tax,  or  a  duty' on 
the  sale  of  merchandise  throughout  the  realm,  or  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  tenth  or  fifteenth  after  the  ancient  manner.     A  lone 
debate  ensued.    The  commons  proposed  to  raise  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  by  the  capiti^tion  tax,  of  which  two  thirds 
should  be  paid  by  the  laity,  one  third  bv  the  clergy:  but  the 
clergy  replied,  that  they  would  admit  of  no  invasion  of  their 
rights;  they  had  always  enjoyed  the  liberty  of  taxing  them* 
solves,  and  would  carefully  preserve  it     Let  others  perform 
their  own  duty,  and  they  would  perform  theirs.     At  last  it 
was  resolved  to  impose  a  tax  of  three  groats  per  head  on  every 
^     g         mate  and  female  of  fifteen  years  of  age :  but  for  the 

relief  of  the  poor  it  was  provided,  that  in  the  cities 
and  towns  the  aggregate  amount  should  be  divided  among  the 
inhabitants  according  to  their  abilities,  so  chat  no  individual 
should  pay  less  than  one  groat,  or  more  than  sixty  groats  for 

Monks  and  nuns  paid  per  head,  according^  to  the  valoe  of  the  houses 
to  which  they  belonged,  40d.t  or  20d.,  or  13</.,  or  4cf.  Vf'dk.  Con.  iii. 
141,  143. 

•  Bot  l»arl.  iii.  fS,  U,  75. 
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bimself  and  his  wife.*  The  parliament  was  immediately  dis- 
missed :  but  the  collection  of  the  tax  gave  occasion  to  an  in- 
Burrection,  which  threatened  the  life  of  the  king^  and  the 
very  existence  of  the  government 

At  this  period  a  secret  ferment  seems  to  have 
pervaded  the  mass  of  the  people  in  many  nations      Ferment 
of  Europe.     Men  were  no  longer  willing  to  sub-      p'^opS.  * 
mit  to  the  impositions  of  their  rulers,  or  to  wear 
the  chains  which  had  been  thrown  round  the  necks  of  their 
fathers  by  a  warlike  and  haughty  aristocracy.    We'may  trace 
this  awakening  spirit  of  independence  to  a  variety  of  causes^ 
operating  in  the  same  direction :  to  the  progressive  improve^ 
tnent  of  society,  the  gradual  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  in- 
creasing pressure  of  taxation,  and  above  all  to  the  numerous 
and  lasting  wars  by  which  Europe  had  lately  been  convulsed. 
Necessity  had  often  compelled  both  the  sovereigns  and  nobles 
to  court  the  good  will  of  die  people:  the  burghers  in  the  towns, 
and  inferior  tenants  in  the  country  had  learned  from  the  re- 
peated demands  made  upon  them,  to  form  notions  of  their  own 
importance:  and  the  archers  and  foot  soldiers,  who  had  serv- 
ed for  years  in  the  wars^  were,  at  their  return  home,  unwil-  . 
ling  to  sit  down  in  the  humble  station  of  bondsmen  to  their 
former  lords.     In  Flanders  the  commons  had  risen  against 
their  count  Louis,  and  had  driven  him  out  of  his  dominions; 
in  France  the  populace  had  taken  possession  of  Paris  and 
Rouen,  and  massacred  the  collectors  of  the  revenue:  and  in 
England  the  villeins  had  formed  associations  in  defence  of 
their  freedom,  and  refused  the  services  to  which  they  were 
bound  by  law  and  custom.      In  the  first  year  of  Richard^s 
reign  a  complaint  had  been  laid  before  parliament,  that  in 
many  districts  the  tenants  in  villenage  had  purchased  exem- 
plifications out  of  the  Domesday  book  in  the  king's  court,  and 
under  a  false  interpretation  of  that  record  had  pretended  to  be 
discharged  of  all  manner  of  servitude  both  as  to  their  bodies 
and  their  tenures,  and  would  not  suffer  the  officers  of  their 
lords,  either  to  levy  distress,  or  to  do  justice  upon  them.     It 
was  in  vain  that  such  exemplifications  were  declared  of  no 
force,  and  that  commissions  were  ordered  for  the  punishment 
of  the  tebellious.      The  villeins  by  their  union  and  perseve- 
rance contrived  to  intimidate  their  lords,  and  set  at  defiance 

*  Rot.  Pkirl.  ill.  88 — ^90.  The  clergy  in  convocation  granted  a  similar 
ttx  of  6$.  Hd.  ttom  all  prelates,  priests'both  regular  and  secular,  and  nous, 
and  of  one  shilling  from  all  deacons  and  inferior  clerks.  Cone,  iil  150.  1 
observe  tliat  the  commons  assert  on  this  occasion  that  the  wealth  of  the 
clergy  amounted  to  one  half  of  that  of  the  laity.    Rot.  P^rl.  iii.  90. 
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the  severity  of  the  law.*  To  this  resistance  they  were  ea- 
couraged  by  the  difiusion  of  the  doctrines  of  Wycliffis^  thai 
the  right  of  property  vm^  founded  in  grace,  and  that  no  man, 
who  was  by  sin  a  traitor  to  his  God,  could  be  entitled  to  the 
services  of  others:  at  the  same  time  itinerant  preachers  sedu- 
lously inculcated  the  natural  equality  of  mankind,  and  the 
tyranny  of  artificial  distinctions;  and  the  poorex  classes,  still 
smarting  under  the  exactions  of  the  late  reign,  were,  by  the 
imposition  of  the  new  tax,  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  madness. 
Thus  the  materials  had  been  prepared:  it  required  but  a  spark 
to  set  the  whole  country  in  a  blaze. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  receipts  at  the 

Intatrec-        treasury  would  fall  short  of  the  expected  amount: 

^°1381.        ^^^  commissions, were  issued  to  different  persons 

to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  collectors,  and 
to  compel  payment  from  those  who  had  been  £aivoured  or  over- 

looked.     One  of  these  commissioners,  Thomas  de 
for^^        ^  Bampton,  sat  at  Brentford  in  Essex :  but  the  men 

ofFobbings  refused  to  answer  before  him;  and 
when  the  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas  attempted  to  pan* 
ish  their  contumacy,  they  compelled  him  to  flee,  murdered 
the  jurors  and  clerks  of  the  commission,  and  carrying  their 
heads  upon  poles,  claimed  the  support  of  the  nearest  town- 
ships. In  a  few  days  all  the  commons  of  Essex  were  in  a  state 
of  insurrection,  under  the  command  of  a  profligate  priest,  who 
had  assumed  the  name  of  Jack  Straw. 

Dutford.         '^^^  ^^^  ^^  Kent  were  not  long  behind  their 
uutford.      neighbours  in  Essex.     At  Dartford  one  of  the 
collectors   had  demanded   the  tax   for  a  young  girl,  the 
daughter  of  a  tyler.     Her  mother  maintained  that  she  was 
under  the  age  required  by  the  statute:  and  as  the  officer  was 
proceeding  to  ascertain  the  fact  by  an  indecent  exposme  of 
her  person,  her  father,  who  was  just  returned  from  work,  with 
a  stroke  of  his  hammer  beat  out  the  offender's  brains.    His 
courage  was  applauded  by  his  neighbours.    They  swore  that 
they  would  protect  him  from  punishmenti  and  by  threats  and 
promises  secured  the  co-operation  of  all  the  villages  in  the 
western  division  of  Kent 

A  third  party  of  insurgents  was  fermed  by  the 
Ai^  Graret-    jj^^j^  ^f  Gravesend,  irritated  at  the  conduct  of  sir 

Simon  Burley.  He  had  claimed  one  of  the 
burghers  as  his  bondsman,  refused  to  grant  him  his  freedom  at 
a  less  price  than  three  hundred  pounds,  and  sent  him  a  pri- 
soner to  the  castle  of  Rochester.    With  the  aid  of  a  body  of 

*  Uot.  Pari.  iii.  tl.  45. 
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insurgjents  from  Essex  the  castle  was  taken,  and  the  captive 
liberated.  At  Maidstone  they  appointed  Wat  the  tyler  of  that 
town  leader  of  the  commons  of  Kent,  and  led  away  with  them 
an  itinerant  preacher  qt  the  name  of  John  Ball,  who  for  his 
seditious  and  heterodox  harangues  had  been  confined  by  order 
of  the  archbishop.*  The  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Canterbury 
were  eomjieUed  to  swear  fidelity  to  the  eood  cause:  several  of 
the  citizens  were  slain :  and  five  hunc&ed  joined  them  in 
their  intended  march  towards  London.    When  ^^ 

they  reached  Blackheath  their  numbers  are  said        ^"'^    ' 
to  have  amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand  men.    To  this 
lawless  and  tumultuous  multitude  Ball  was  appoint- 
ed preacher,  and  assumed  for  the  text  of  his  first    ?T^  i^ 

*^         Ai.     />  11      •       1*  John  BaU. 

•ermon,  the  followmg  unes: 

When  Adam  delved  atid  Ev^  apan, 
¥^10  was  then  the  gentleiDaD^ 

He  told  them  that  by  nature  all  men  were  bom  equal :  that 
the  distinction  of  bondage  and  freedom  was  the  invention  of 
their  oppressors,  and  contrary  to  the  views  of  their  Creator : 
that  Goa  now  ofiered  them  the  means  of  recovering  their  li- 
berty, and  that,  if  they  continued  slaves,  the  blame  must  rest 
with  themselves :  that  it  was  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  arch- 
bishop^ the  earls  and  barons,  the  judges,  lawyers,  and  quest- 
monsers:  and  that  when  the  distinction  of  ranks  was  abolish- 
ed, idl  would  be  free,  because  all  would  be  of  the  same  no- 
bility, and  of  equal  authority.  His  discourse  was  received 
with  shouts  of  applause  by  his  infatuated  hearers,  who  pro- 
mised to  make  him,  in  defiance  of  his  own  doctrines,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  chancellor  of  the  realm.t 

*  Fop  tiiese  ^fFerent  partodais  tee  Knyghton,  3633.  Wabingfaan^  347» 
and  Stowe»  983^  284.  Some  writen  have  described  Ball  as  one  of  Wyc- 
lifTe's  disdples.  That  he  was  an  itinenuit  preacher,  and  that  he  declaimed 
▼ith  equal  vdliemence  against  the  tHergy,  is  certain.  But  he  was  rather 
the  precunor,  as  he  is  styled  by  Knyghton  (3644. 3655),  than  the  follower  of 
Wyclii^  For  he  took  up  the  pro&sion  of  an  itinerant  preacher  long  be- 
fore^  eren  during  the  lifetime  of  Archbishop  lalip,  who  died  in  1366.  By 
that  prelate^  and  his  successors  Langham  and  Sudbury,  and  by  sereral 
bishops,  he  had  been  repeatedly  excommunicated  for  preaching  ^  errors, 
and  schisms,  and  soandsls  agvnst  the  pope,  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
clergy.''  See  Wilkins,  Cone.  iii.  64.  153.  When,  however,  Wycbffe  be- 
gan to  dogmatize,  he  adopted  the  doctrines  of  the  new  teacher,  and  ingraft- 
ed them  on  his  own.    Wals.  375. 

t  Wals.  275.  According  to  Straw's  confession  after  his  condemnation, 
the  leaders  at  Blackheath  secretly  determined  to  get  possession  of  the  per- 
son of  the  young  king,  that  they  might  appear  to  act  under  his  authority: 
to  destroy  all  the  privileged  orders  in  the  church  and  state,  preserving  only 
tlM  mendicant  fnars  to  perform  the  ofiioes  of  religion  i  then  to  make  awajr 
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By  lettera  and  messengers  the  knowled^ 
r*^^^  of  these  proceedings  was  carefully  propagated 
l^j^Q^  through  the  neighbouring  counties.  Every  where 
the  people  had  been  prepared :  and  in  a  few  days 
the  flame  spread  from  the  southern  coast  of  Kent  to  the  n^t 
bank  of  the  Humber.*  In  all  places  the  insurgents  regulariy 
pursued  the  same  course.  They  pillaged  the  manors  of  their 
lords,  demolished  the  houses,  and  burnt  the  court  rolls:  cut 
off  the  heads  of  every  justice  and  lawyer,  and  juror,  who  fell 
into  their  hands :  and  swore  all  others  to  be  true  to  kiog 
Richard  and  the  commons;  to  admit  of  no  king  of  the  name  of 
John:t  and  to  oppose  all  taxes  but  fifteenths,  the  ancient  tal- 
lage paid  by  their  fathers.  The  members  of  the  council  sasr 
with  astonishment  the  sudden  rise,  and  rapid  spread  of  the  in- 
surrection; and  bewildered  by  their  fears  and  ignorance,  knew 
not  whom  to  trust,  or  what  measures  to  pursue, 
frher  as-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  encountered  the  rabble  on  Blaek- 

Memblettt       heath,  was  the  princess  of  Wales,  the  king's  mo- 
/ Black-  ^er,  on  her  return  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Canter- 

^heatb.  bury.    She  liberated  herself  from  danger  by  hw 

own  address:  and  a  few  kisses  from  <^.  the  fair  maid  of  Kent," 
purchased  the  protection  of  the  leaders,  and  secured  the  re- 
spect of  their  followers.  She  was  permitted  to  join  her  son, 
who  with  his  cousin  Henry  earl  of  Derby,  Simon  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  chancellor,  sir  Robert  Hales  master  of  the 
knights  of  Stt  John  and  treasurer,  and  about  one  hundred  Ser- 
jeants and  knights  had  left  the  castle  of  Windsor,  and  repaired 
for  greater  security  to  the  tower  of  London.  The 
June  1  .  jjg^  morning  the  king  in  his  barge  descended  the 
river  to  receive  the  petitions  of  the  insurgents.  To  the  num- 
ber of  ten  thousand,  with  two  banners  of  St.  George,  and  sixty 
pennons,  they  waited  his  arrival  at  Rotherhithe;  but  their  hor* 
rid  yells  and  uncouth  appearance  so  intimidated  his  attendants, 
that  instead  of  peimitting  him  to  land,  they  took  advantage 
of  the  tide,  and  returned  with  precipitation. :(    Tyler  and 

with  the  king*  himselH  and  to  appoint  kings  of  the  commons  ill  ewesy 
county.     See  it  in  Walainghani,  265. 

*  Several  of  these  letters  ha^e  been  preserved.  Some  of  them  tfe  m 
rhyme,  containing  enigmatical  or  cant  expresMotid,  and  are  signed  by  Jakke 
Milner,  J  {Jc  Carter,  JaklVeweman,  probably  feigned  names,  and  by  Jon 
Balle.   See  them  in  Knyiijhton,  2637.  and  Stowe,  294. 

I  Rot.  Part  iii.  99.  Nullum  regem  qui  vocai*etiir  Joannes,  alluding  to 
the  duke  of  LAncastcr,  who  was  believed  to  exercise  tlie  royal  authority 
under  the  name  of  his  nephew,  and  therefore  regarded  as  the  author  of  the 
tax.     Wals.  248. 

^  •*  Wiicn  they  perceived  his  burge,"  savs  Froissart,  «*  they  set  np  such 
shouta  and  crie:*,  as  if  all  the  devils  in  hell  had  been  in  tlieir  company." 
Froias.  lix. 
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Straw,  irritated  by  this  disappointment,  led  their  men  into 
Southwarky  where  they  demolished  the  houses  belonging 
to  the  marshalsea  and  the  king'^s  bench,  while  another  party 
forced  their  way  into  the  palace  of  the  archbishop  at  Lambeth, 
and  burnt  the  furniture  with  the  records  belonging  to  the 
chancery. 

The  next  morning  they  were  allowed  to  pass 
10  small  companies,  according  to  their  different    Commit  ^- 
townships,  over  the  bridge  into  the  city.     The    ^^^^^^ 
populace  joined  them:  and  as  soon  as  they  had      Jane  13. 
regaled  themselves  at  the  cost  of  the  richer  in- 
habitants, the  work  of  devastation  commenced.    They  de- 
molished Newgnte,  and  lii)cratcu  the  prisoners;  plundered 
and  destroyed  the  magnificent  palace  of  tiie  Savoy,  belonging 
to  the  duke  of  Lancaster;  burnt  tlie  Temple  with  the  books 
and  records;  and  despatched  a  party  to  set  fire  to  the  house  of 
the  knights  hospitallers  at  ClerkcnwelJ,  which  had  been  lately 
built  by  sir  Robert  Hales.  To  prove,  however,  that  they  had 
no  views  of  private  emolument,  a  proclamation  was  issued, 
forbidding  any  one  to  secrete  part  of  the  plunder:  and  so  se- 
verely was  the  prohibition  enforced,  that  the  plate  was  ham- 
mered and  cut  into  small  pieces,  the  precious  stones  were 
beaten  to  powder,  and  one  of  their  number,  who  had  conceal- 
ed a  silver  cup  in  his  bosom,  was  immediately  thrown  with 
his  prize  into  the  river.*     To  every  man  whom  they  met, 
they  put  the  question,  *<  With  whom  boldest  thou?'^  and  un- 
less he  gave  the  proper  answer,  '*  Witli  king  Richard  and  the 
com  mops,"  he  was  instantly  beheaded.     13ut  the  principal 
objects  of  their  cruelty  were  the  natives  of  Flan- 
ders.  They  dragged  thirteen  Flemings  out  of  one     yi^^l^L*''^ 
church,  seventeen  out  of  another,  and  thirty-two 
*  out  of  the  Vintry,  and  struck  off  their  heads  with  shouts  of 
triumph  and  exultation.     In  the  evening,  wearied  with  the 
labour  of  the  day,  they  dispersed  through  the  streets,  and  in- 
dulged in  every  kind  of  debauchery. t  ^ 

During  this  night  of  suspense  and  terror,  the 
princess  of  Wales  held  a  council  with  the  minis-        The  de- 
ters in  the  Tower.     The  king's  uncles  were  ab-        ^^q 
sent:  the  garrison,  though  perhaps  able  to  defend        granted, 
the  place,  was  too  weak  to  put  down  the  insur- 
gents: and  a  resolution  was  taken  to  try  the  influence  of  pro- 
mises and  concession.   In  the  morning  the  Tower- 
hill  was  seen  covered  with  an  immense  multitude, 

•  Wals.  249.    Knyght.  2635.    The  Savof  had  heen  rebuilt  by  Henry 
duke  of  Lancaster.     It  was  the  moat  magnificent  palace  in  Knglatid.    Ibid, 
t  Walt»  252.    Stowe,  285.  288. 

Vol.  IV.  la 
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who  prohibited  the  introduction  of  provisions^  and  with  loud 
cries  demanded  the  heads  of  the  chancellor  atid  treasurer.  In 
return,  a  herald  ordered  them,  by  proclamation,  to  retire  to 
Mile-end,  where  the  king  woidd  assent  to  all  their  deaiands. 
Immediately  the  gates  were  thrown  open:  Richard  with  a  few 
unarmed  attendants  rode  forward:  the  best  intentioned  of  the 
crowd  followed  him:  and  at  Mile-end  he  saw  himself  sur- 
rounded with  sixty  thousand  petitioners.  Their  deman<fa 
were  reduced  to  four:  the  abolition  of  slavery;  the  reduction 
of  the  rent  of  land  to  four  pence  the  acre;  the  free  liberty  of 
buying  and  selling  in  all  fairs  and  markets;  and  a  general  par- 
don for  past  offences.  A  charter  to  that  effect  was  engrossed 
for  each  parish  and  township:  during  the  night  thirty  clerks 
were  employed  to  transcribe  a  sufficient  number  of  copies: 
they  were  sealed  and  delivered  in  the  morning:  and  the  whole 
body  consisting  chiefly  of  the  men  of  Essex  and  Hertford- 
shire, retired,  bearing  the  king's  banner,  as  a  token  that  they 
were  under  his  protection.* 

But  Tyler  and  Straw  had  formed  other  and 
'^^^^'^Ui*  ^^^  ambitious  designs.  The  moment  the  king 
mtnisten.  ^^^  $^°^  ^^^  rushed  at  the  head  of  four  hundred 
men  into  the  Tower.  The  archbishop,  who  had 
just  celebrated  mass,  sir  Robert  Hales,  William  Apuldore  the 
king^s  confessor,  Leg^e  the  farmer  of  the  tax,t  and  three  of 
his  associates,  were  seized,  and  led  to  immediate  execution.^ 
As  no  opposition  was  offered,  they  searched  every  part  of  the 
Tower,  burst  into  the  private  apartment  of  the  princess,  and 
probed  her  bed  with  their  swords.  She  fainted:  and  was  car- 
ried by  her  ladies  to  the  river,  which  she  crossed  in  a  covered 
barge.  The  royal  wardrobe,  a  house  in  Carter-lane,  was  se- 
lected for  her  residence. § 

The  king  joined  his  mother  at  the  wardrobe: 
is  Wlkd.*'      and  the  next  morning  as  he  rode  through  Smith- 
field,  with  sixty  horsemen,  he  encountered  Tyler 
at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  insurgents.     Three  different 
charters  had  been  sent  to  that  demagogue,  who  contemptuously 
,  refused  them  all.    A»  soon  as  he  saw  Richard,  he 

made  a  sign  to  his  followers  to  halt,  and  boldly 
rode  up  to  the  king.  A  conversation  immediately  began: 
Tyler,  as  he  talked,  affected  to  play  with  his  dagger:  at  last 

•  Rym.  vii.  317.  f  See  Knyght.  2633.  2635. 

t  In  Walsingham  may  be  seen  a  long  account  of  the  death  of  the  arch- 
bi^op,  p.  250.  His  head  was  carried  in  triumph  through  the  streets  on  the 
pohit  of  a  lance,  and  fixed  on  London  bridge.  That  it  might  be  the  better 
known,  th^  hat  or  boimet  worn  by  him  was  nailed  to  the  skulL  If  i)k. 
Cone,  m  153.  §  Froias.  Kx. 
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he  laid  his  hand  on  the  bridle  of  his  soverdgn;  but  at  the  in- 
stant Walworth  the  lord  mayor,  jealous  of  his  design,  plunged 
a  short  sword  into  his  throat.     He  spurred  his  horse,  rode 
about  a  dozen  yards,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  was  despatched  by 
Robert  Standish,  one  of  the  king's  esquires.    The  insurgents 
ivho  witnessed  the  transaction,  drew  their  bows  to  revenge 
the  f(dl  of  their  leader,  and  Richard  would  inevitably  have 
lost  his  life,  had  he  not  been  saved  by  his  own  intrepidity. 
Galloping  up  to  the  archers,  he  exclaimed:  <<  What  are  ye 
doing,  my  lieges?    Tyler  was  a  traitor.    Come  with  me,  and 
I  wiU  be  your  leader.''     Wavering  and  discon- 
certed they  followed  him  into  the  fields  at  Isling-    Z^liu^l- 
ton:  a  force  of  one  thousand  men  at  arms,  which    ^,    ^^ 
had  been  collected  by  the  lord  mayor  and  sir 
Robert  Knowles,  hastened  to  protect  the  young  king:  and  the 
insurgents  falling  on  their  knees  begged  for  mercy.    Many 
of  the  royalists  demanded  permission  to  punish  them  for 
their  past  excesses:  but  Richard  firmly  refused,  ordered  the 
suppliants  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  by  proclamation 
forbade  under  pain  of  death  any  stranger  to  pass  the  night  in 
the  city.  * 

On  itie  southern  coast  the  excesses  of  the  insur- 
gents reached  as  far  as  Winchester;  on  the  east-    P«n»«k- 
erif,  to  Beverley  and  Scarborough  :t  and,  if  we    S^ciaaar- 
reflect  that  in  every  place  they  rose  about  the    gouu, 
same  time,  and  uniformly  pursued  the  same  sys- 
tem, we  may  discover  reason  to  suspect  that  they  acted  under 
the  direction  of  some  acknowledged  though  invisible  leaden 
The  nobility  and  gentry,  intimidated  by  the  hostility  of  their 
tenants,  and  distressed  by  contradictory  reports,  sought  secu- 
rity within  the  fortifications  of  their  castles.  {    The  only  man 
who  behaved  with  promptitude  and  resolution,  was  Henry 
Spenser  the  young  and  warlike  bishop  of  Norwich.      In  the 

*  The  history  of  thU  insurrection  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  with  many 
variattons  in  the  minor  circumstances,  by  Walfingham,  247 — ^^8,  Knyght. 
2633—2644^  and  Froissart,  Ivu— Ixii. 

t  Rot  ParL  5  Rich.  II.  32. 95. 

X  The  duke  of  Lancaster  was  at  this  time  negociating  with  the  Scots  on 
the  borders.  Besides  the  destruction  of  his  property  at  the  Savo^,  reports 
were  brought  to  him  that  the  same  excesses  had  been  cotihmitted  m  his  cas« 
ties  of  Leicester  and  Tutbury ;  and  that  two  bodies  often  thousand  men  each, 
were  lying  in  wait  to  intercept  him  on  his  return.  Other  reports  stated  that 
his  enemies  acted  under  the  commands  of  the  km^f,  who  hm  always  feared, 
and  now  sought  to  prevent  his  ambition.  All  these  reports  were  fiilse  (quae 
de  facto  falsa  erant.  Knyght.  2641) :  but  they  induced  his  officers  at  Pomiret 
to  refuse  admission  to  his  dutchess,  and  the  earl  of  Northumberland  to  ex- 
clude him  from  the  castle  of  Ramborough .  He  retired  to  Edinburgh,  till  he 
was  hqnourably  recalled  by  his  nephew.    Knyght.  964^2642. 
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counties  of  Norfolk,  Cambridge^  and  Huntingdon,  tmnquiUity 
was  restored  and  preserved  by  this  singular  prelate,  who  suc- 
cessively exercised  the  offices  of  general,  judge,  and  priest. 
In  complete  armour  he  always  led  his  followers  to  the  attack: 
after  the  battle  he  sat  in  judgment  on  his  prisoners;  and  be- 
fore execution  he  administered  to  them  the  aids  of  relig:ion.  * 
But  as  soon  as  the  death  of  Tyler,  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
men  of  Kent  and  Essex  were  known,  thousands  became 
eager  to  display  their  loyalty:  and  knights  and  esquires  firom 
every  quarter  poured  into  London  to  offer  their 
^  ^  '  services  to  the  Icing.    At  the  head  of  forty  thou- 

sand horse,  he  published  proclamations,  revoking  the  charters 
of  manumission  which  he  had  granted,  commanding  the  yiU 
leins  to  perform  their  usual  services,  and  prohibiting  illegal 
assemblies  and  associations.!  In  several  parts  the  commons 
threatened  to  renew  the  horrors  of  the  late  tumult  in  defence 
of  their  liberties:  but  the  approach  of  the  royal  army  disnuy- 
ed  the  disaffected  in  Kent :  the  loss  of  five  hundred  men  in- 
duced the  insurgents  of  Essex  to  sue  for  pardon ;  and  nume- 
rous executions  in  different  counties  effectually  crushed  the 
spirit  of  resistance.  Among  the  suflerers  were  Lister  and 
Westbroom,  who  had  assumed  the  title  and  authority  of  kings 
in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  Straw  and  Ball,  the  itinerant 
preachers,  who  have  been  already  mentioned,  and  whose  ser- 
mons were  supposed  to  have  kindled  and  nourished  the  insur- 

rection.J 

When  the  parliament  met,  the  two  houses  were 
Proceed-  informed  by  the  chancellor,  that  the  king  had  re- 
i«Sia!^  voked  the  charters  of  emancipation,  which  he  had 

mcut."  been  compelled  to  grant  to  the  villeins:  but  at  the 

same  time  wished  to  submit  to  their  consider- 
ation, whether  it  mio;ht  not  be  wise  to  abolish  the  state  of 
bondage  altogether.   The  minds  of  the  great  proprietors  were 

•  Wals.  263,  264. 

f  Rym.  vii.  316. 

i  Knyght  2643.  Wals.  265.  268.  When  Trcsilian,  one  of  the  judges, 
tried  the  insurgents  at  St.  Alban's,  he  impanneled  three  juries  of  twelve 
men  each.  The  first  was  ordered  to  present  all  whom  they  knew  to  be  the 
chiefs  of  the  tumult:  the  second  gpive  Uieir  opinion  on  tlie  presentatioo  of 
the  first,  and  the  thinl  pronounced  the  rerdict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty.  It 
does  not  appear  that  witnesses  were  examined.  The  juries  spoke  from  their 
personal  knowledge.  Thus  each  convict  was  condemned  on  tiie  oaths  of 
thirty -sit  men.  Wals.  2^6.  At  fit»t,  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  ex- 
ecutions, the  condemned  were  beheaded:  afterwards  they  were  hanged  and 
left  on  the  gibbet  as  objects  of  terror:  b||^  as  their  bodies  were  Removed  by 
their  friends,  the  king  ordered  them  to  be  hanged  in  chains:  the  first  in- 
stance 1  have  met  with  of  the  practice.  Wals.  278.  According  to  Holings- 
licad  the  execution  amounted  to  1500. 
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not^  however,  prepared  for  the  adoption  of  so  liberal  a  mea- 
sure:  and  both  lords  and  commons  unanimously  replied,  that 
no  man  could  deprive  them  of  the  services  of  their  villeins 
without  their  consent:  that  they  had  never  given  that  consent, 
and  never  would  be  induced  to  give  it,  either  through  persua- 
sion or  violence.      The  king  yielded  to  their  obstinacy:  and 
the  charters  were  repealed  by  authority  of  parliament*    The 
commons  next  deliberated,  and  presented   their  petitions. 
They  attributed  the  insurrection  to  the  grfevances  suffered  by 
the  people  from,  1.  The  purveyors,  who  were  said  to  have 
exceeded  all  their  predecessors  in  insolence  and  extortion: 
2.   From  the  rapacity  of  the  royal  officers  in  the  chancery, 
and  exchequer,  and  the  courts  of  king^s  bench  and  common 
pldlEs:  3.  From  the  banditti,  called  maintainers,  who,  in  dif- 
ferent counties,  supported  themselves  by  plunder^  and  arming 
in  defence  of  each  other,  set  at  defiance  all  the  provisions  of 
the  law  :t   and,  4.  From  the  repeated  aids  and  taxes,  which 
had  impoverished  the  people,  and  proved  of  no  service  to  the 
nation.  To  silence  these  complaints,  a  commission  of  inquiry 
was  appointed:  the  courts  of  law  and  the  king's  household 
were  subjected  to  regulations  of  reform:  and  severe  orders 
were  published  for  the  immediate  suppression  of  illegal  asso- 
ciations.]:    But  the  demand  of  a  supply  produced  a  very  in-  ^ 
teresting  altercation.     The  commons  refused,  on  the  ground, 
that  the  imposition  of  a  new  tax  would  goad  the  people  to  a 
second  insurrection.     They  found  it,  however,  necessary  to 
request  of  the  king  a  general  pardon  for  all  illegal  acts  com- 
mitted in  the  suppression  of  the  insurgents,  and  received  for 
answer,  that  it  was  customary  for  the  commons  to  make  their 

•  Rot  Pari.  iii.  99, 100. 

f  The  existence  of  the  mainUiners  is  a  glaring^  proof  of  the  inefficient 
administration  of  justice  at  this  period.  They  united  in  large  bodies,  phin- 
dered  extensive  districts,  put  to  death  those  who  opposed  them,  compeIle<l 
the  others  to  pay  ransoms  for  their  liberty,  and  attended  tlie  courts,  where 
pleas  were  held,  in  such  numbers  as  to  intimidate  witnesses,  juries,  and 
judges.  But  of  all  the  maintainers,  those  of  Cheshire  and  Ijincashirc 
were  the  most  feared.  They  often  made  inroads  into  the  neigliboiiring  coun- 
ties to  the  distance  of  100  miles.  One  of  their  great  objects  was  to  carry  ofT 
the  daughters  of  men  of  property.  Each  captive  was  of  course  made  the 
pretended  wife  of  one  of  the  party:  and  a  message  was  sent  to  her  parents, 
advising  them  of  her  marriage,  and  requiring  them  to  send  lier  fortune  to 
the  husband  under  the  peril  of  their  lives.  When  this  was  obtained,  the 
unfortunate  female  was  generally  restored  to  her  family,  but  with  an  admo- 
nition, that  if  any  person  ill-treated  her  on  account  of  what  had  paxHed,  the 
offender  should  forfeit  his  life.  As  tlie  king's  writs  did  not  run  in  the  coun- 
ty palatine,  these  miscreants  were  protected  from  prosecutions  brought 
against  them  for  crimes  committed  in  other  parts.  Sec  the  rolls,  iii.  42. 
62.  81. 

t  Ibid.  100—102.  / 
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grants,  before  the  king  bestowed  his  Tavours.  When  the  sab- 
sidj  was  again  pressed  on  their  attention,  they  replied,  that 
thej  should  take  time  to  consider  of  it,  but  were  told  that  the 
king  would  also  take  time  to  consider  of  their  petitioo.  At 
last  they  yielded:  the  tax  upon  wool,  wool-fells^  ^^^  leather, 
was  continued  for  five  years:  and  in  return  a  geoermi  pardon 
was  granted  for  all  loyal  subjects,  who  had  acted  iUe^dly  in 
opposing  the  rebels,  and  for  the  great  body  of  the  insargentSy 
who  had  been  misled  by  the  declamations  of  the  deaiagogEK&* 
This  favour,  however,  was  said  to  have  been  granted  on  oe- 

cssion  of  the  king's  marriage  at  the  intereeasioQ 
J9ML22,         ^^  ^^^  queen,  Anne  of  Bohemia.      She  was  the 

daughter  of  the  late  emperor  Charles  IV.,  and  sis- 
ter of  Winceslaus,  the  present  king  of  the  Romans:  a  prioress 
of  great  accomplishments,  and  of  still  greater  virtue,  who 
during  the  twelve  years  of  their  union  possessed  the  aflbctioiis 
of  her  husband,  and  after  her  death  was  long  remembered  by 
the  people  under  the  appellation  of  the  ''good  queen  Anne.'^ 

*  Thftt  the  tftx  upon  wool  might  not  by  repetitioa  be  at  length  ^^■fiH  as 
a  right,  they  inserted  the  following  clause  in  the  grant    Combien  qe 
n'y  ad  le  Koi  es  dites  subsides  sinoun  par  lour  grant    104. 

f  Ibid.  103.  At  first  several  towns  were  excepted:  but  on  the  reprcsi 
tion  of  the  commons  it  was  extended  to  all  but  Buiy  St  Ednondi^  p.  11& 
Many  individuals  were  also  excepted  by  name  from  the  cities  of  f^n^yj^, 
Winchester,  and  Canterbury,  and  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Ken^ 
Bssex,  Hartford,  Middlesex,' Sussex,  and  Somerset  Ther  amounted  to  i86i 
Ibid.  111. — Tlie  other  proceedings  of  this  parliament  are  iughlr  iateguUiig^ 
as  they  point  out  to  posterity  the  original  cause  of  loans  to  tiie  pabGc  on 
parUamentary  neurUy*    A  grant,  continuing  the  duty  on  wool,  wool-feUs 
and  leather,  for  four  years,  had  been  made  to  the  king,  that  he  might  un- 
dertake an  expedition  into  Fmnce.     To  raise  money  on  the  cre£t  of  this 
grant,  he  c:Uled  a  council  of  merchants,  those  of  London  by  tiiemadfes^ 
and  two  or  three  from  every  town  in  England.    They  replied  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  the  security  of  parliament    In  conse<}uence  a  new 
partiament  was.called  (3nd  Aug.  1382. )  The  knights  of  the  shires  propond 
to  the  lords  to  leave  the  business  to  the  merehvits,  *'for  they  undentood 
such  affairs  better  than  any  other  estate  in  the  realm."  A  committee  of  four* 
teen  merchants  from  the  lower  house  was  appointed:  who,  after  r^eated 
consultations,  reported,  that  on  former  occasions  merchants,  who  had  lent 
money  to  the  crown,  had  been  ruined  by  malicious  prosecutioas,  under 
pretence  that  they  had  defrauded  their  sovereign:  that  the  exporieneeef 
tlie  past  was  a  sufficient  warning  to  them  to  refuse  loans  of  money  to  the 
crown  on  any  consideration:  but  that  if  the  lords  and  commons  would  ad- 
vance  to  the  king  the  sum  required  (40,000iL)  the  merchants  would  lend  an 
eqiwl  sura  to  them  on  their  respective  securities.     This  was  not  accepted, 
and  the  parliament  was  dissolved.    Itot.  Pari.  tii.  123.    AfVerwardsi,  Dow- 
evtf  r,  when  it  was  fttund  that  the  crown,  by  the  vexatioaB  proceedings  men- 
tioned by  the  committee,  had  defeated  its  own  purpose,  Mid  that  no  nxm^ 
could  be  borrowed  by  the  king  on  hifl|>wn  credit,  miniftera  were  obli^tQ 
solicit  the  :ii(l  of  parliament:  and  tlie  reader  will,  in  the  next  reign,  witness 
the  whole  Icpslature  join  in  giving  sufficient  security  to  those  who  were 
williiig  toadvuuco  money  for  the  public  service. 
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While  the  principal  nations  of  Europe  were    schism  m 
thus  agitated  by  popular  tumults,  the  christian    the  papacy, 
world  had  been  thrown  into  confusion  by  the       ^^77. 
opposite  pretensions  of  two  competitors  for  the      ^"^  ^'^* 
papacy.    Gregory  XL,  about  seventy  years  after  his  prede- 
cessors had  fixed  their  residence  in  France,  returned  against 
the  unanimous  adrice  of  the  cardinals  to  Rome. 
At  his  death  three4burths  of  the  sacred  college      u^.  3^. 
consisted  of  Frenchmen;  and  the  Romans,  jealous 
of  their  preponderance,  surrounded  the  conclave,  and  with  the 
most  alarming  menaces  demanded  an  Italian  pope.     To  ap* 
pease  them  the  archbishop  of  Bari  was  chosen,  and  assumed 
the  name  of  Urban  VI.     For  some  months  he     .    .j  ^g 
exercised  the  pontifical  authority  without  oppo- 
sition; but  his  severity  alienated  his  friends,  and  irritated  his 
enemies:  the  French  cardinals  seceded  to  Anagni;  and  un- 
der pretence  that  the  former  election  had  been  made  through 
the  influence  of  terror,  another  pontiff  was  chosen,  the  cardi- 
tial  of  Geneva,  who  called  himself  Clement  VI  I.     g^  .  ^j 
Clement   was    immediately    acknowledged    by 
France,  and  the  allies  of  France,  the  kings  of  Scotland,  Spain, 
Sicily,  and  Cyprus:  England  and  the  rest  of  Europe  conti- 
nued in  their  obedience  to  Urban.     From  Rome  and  Avig- 
non, their  respective  residences,  the  two  pontifis  lanced  their 
anathemas,  and  preached  up  crusades  afi^ainst  one  another. 
For  the  latter  purpose  Urban  had  invested  the  warlike  bishop 
of  Norwich  with  extraordinary  powers:  and  the  king's  coun- 
cil encouraged  the  plan  with  the  intention  of  dir      cniiadeof 
recting  the  expedition  against  France:  for  the      the  bishop' 
war  with  that  power  still  continued,  though  of      of  Nor- 
late  years  it  had  been  confined  on  both  sides  to  a      ^'^^ 
few  predatory  incursions  by  land,  and  the  capture 
of  merchant  vessels  at  sea.     With  the  consent  of      JJf  ^g 
parliament  a  contract  was  signed  between  the 
king  and  the  bishop:  the  former  engaged  to  contribute  the 
produce  of  a  fifteenth  lately  granted  by  the  laity  towards  the 
expense  of  the  enterprise:  and  the  latter  to  serve  against 
France  for  the  space  of  a  year  with  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men  at  arms,  and  an  equal  number  of  archers.*    It  was  de- 
termined that  the  first  object  of  the  army  should  be  to  aid  the 
citizens  of  Ghent,  who,  after  the  great  battle  of  Rosebecque, 
and  the  reduction  of  Flanders,  still  bade  defiance 
to  the  power  of  their  count  ai^  of  his  patron,  the       j^    * 
king  of  France.    The  pre|ate  fbok  Gravelines  by 

•  liot.  Far!,  iii.  145. 147, 
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assault;  dcreated  nn  army  of  twelve  thousand  men;  entered 
Dunkirk  with  the  fugitives;  and  became  master  of  the  coasl 
as  far  as  Sluys.     Had  he  been  assisted,  as  he  had  reason  to 
expect,  this  promising  commencement  might  have  temiinatf  d 
successfully.     A  numerous  body  of  men  at  arms  was  indeed 
assembled  at  Dover:  but  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  whose  ofiers 
had  been  rejected  by  parliament,  and  who  envied  the  progress 
of  his  rival,  is  said  to  have  detained  them  on  the  coast:  and 
the  bishop  was  joined  by  none  but  needy  and  desperate  ad- 
venturers, who  perplexed  his  councils,  and  controlled  him  in 
the  command.     To  satisfy  their  wish  of  plunder,  and  comply 
with  the  request  of  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  he  undertook  the 
siege  of  Ypres.     The  place  was  long  and  valiantly  defended: 
the  king  of  France  approached  with  twenty  thousand  men  at 
arms:  the  men  of  Ghent  retired;  and  the  English,  in  a  state 
of  mutiny,  fled  before  the  arrival  of  theeneniy.     A  part  took 
possession  of  Bourbourg:  and  having  repelled  the  first  assault 
of  the  pursuers,  obtained  permission  to  retire  with  their  booty 
to  Calais.     The  bishop  threw  himself  into  Gravelinca;  and, 
after  a  short  defence,  demolished  the  fortifications,  and  re- 
turned  to  England.*    But  here  his  bad  success 
exposed  him  to  the  persecution  of  his  enemies^ 
He  was  accused  in  parliament  of  having  received  a  bribe  of 
eighteen  thousand  francs  of  gold  from  the  enemy,  and  of  hav- 
ing broken  his  contract  with  the  king  by  returning  before  the 
twelve  months  of  his  service  were  expired.     From  the  first 
of  these  charges  he  cleared  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
judges:  but  when  he  attempted  to  justify  his  return  by  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  his  defence  was  not  admitted.     He  had 
brought,  it  was  replied,  that  necessity  on  himself  by  his  own 
nec^lect  or  imprudence;  and  was  therefore  condemned  to  lose 
his  temporaltios,  till  such  time  as  he  had  paid  the  full  damages 
to  the  king.  Besides  the  bishop,  four  of  the  principal  knights, 
who  had  joined  in  Ihc  expedition,  were  arraigned  on  adiargft 
of  haviiis;  sold  the  stores  and  provisions  to  the  enemy  for 
twenty  thousand  francs,  and  were  condemned  (o  pay  that  sum 
into  the  exchequer,  and  to  remain  in  prison  till  they  should 
make  their  peace  with  their  sovereign. t 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  subsequent  transac- 

Proceed-         tions  of  this  reign,  it  will  be  proper  to  resume  tlie 

wTcllS^'.        history  of  WyclifTe.      The  insurrection  of  the 

commons  had  created  a  strong  prejudice  against 

•  Wals.  298—305.  Knygrht.  2671,7$r^.  nym. vii. 3r2. 382.  $85.  391.395. 
309.  FroisK.  li.  \fr.  Froissart  may  he  ficr urate  in  his  accotint  of  the 
aivgc'sand  battles,  but  it  is  evident,  frain  tlic  rolU  and  dociimenta  in  Kymer» 
ttiiki  he  was  misinformed  as  to  the  real  object  of  the  expeditiuu. 

i  KoL  Farl.  ui.  133—158.     Uym.  vu.  424—427. 
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the  new  doctrines  of  that  reformer.     It  may  be,  that  the 
itinerant  preachers  had  improved  on  the  lesdons  of  their  mas- 
ter: buty  if  we  can  believe  the  assertions  of  the  contemporary 
writers,  we  must  admit,  that  their  sermons  were  calculated 
to  awaken  in  the  people  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  insubor- 
dination, and  to  bring  into  contempt  the  established  authori- 
ties, both  in  church  and  state.  A  few  wqeks  before  the  death 
of  the  late  king,  eighteen  propositions,  selected  from  the 
works  and  lectures  of  Wyclifie,  and  relating  to  the  temporal 
possessions  of  the  church,  and  the  use  of  ecclesi-        ^^^ 
astical  censures,  had  been  laid  before  Gregory       May  22. 
XL:  and  about  the  end  of  the  year,  in  eonse-      ^     ^o 
quence  of  the  papal  letters,  the  rector  of  Lutter- 
worth was  summoned  to  explain  his  opinions  in  the  presence 
of  the  primate,  and  of  the  bishop  of  London.*  To  prepare,  for 
the  day  of  trial,  he  first  published  a  defence  of  part  of  his 
doctrine,  in  language  the  most  bold  and  inflammatory.     Soon 
afterwards  he  composed  a  second  apology,  in  which,  though 
he  assumed  a  more  moderate  tone,  he  avowed  his  willing- 
ness to  shed  his  blood  in  the  defence  of  his  assertions.  There 
is,  however,  reason  to  believe,  that  the  new  apostle  was  in  no 
haste  to  grasp  the  crown  of  martyrdom.     At  his  trial  he  ex- 
hibited to  the  prelates  the  same  paper,  but  with  numerous 
corrections  and  improvements.     It  begins  with  a  profession 
of  his  readiness  to  submit  to  the  correction  of  the  church,  and 
a  revocation  of  whatever  he  may  have  taught  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  of  Christ     He  then  proceeds  to  notice  the  several 
propositions,  which  he  explains,  qualifies,  and  defends:  but 
occasionally,  to  impart  to  them   something  like  a  rational 
meaning,  is  compelled  to  make  use  of  quibbles  and  evasions, 
which  seem  unworthy  of  a  sensible  or  of  an  honest  man.t  This 
paper,  however,  such  as  it  might  be,  was  admitted  by  the  bi- 
shops as  orthodox:  and  its  author  was  dismissed  with  an 

•    •  Wak.  201—204.    Lewis,  254—265.    Wilk.  Con.  iii.  116, 117.  123. 

f  Thus,  for  example,  he  bad  taught  that  **  charters  of  perpetual  inheri- 
tance were  impossible,  that  God  himself  could  not  give  to  man  civil  pos» 
aessions  for  ever."  He  now  declared  that  by  the  wortls  "for  ever,"  he 
meant  after  the  day  of  judgment.  His  opinions  were  therefore  consonant 
to  the  first  principles  of  religion,  and  did  not  affect  civil  possessions  at  pre- 
sent. Again,  he  had  taught  that  ''if  there  were  a  God,  temporal  lords  might 
kwfully  and  meritoriously  take  away  worldly  goods  from  a  delinquent 
church."  He  protested  that  by  this  docrine  it  was  not  his  meaning  that 
,  temporal  lords  might  take  away  such  goods  of  their  own  authority:  but 
that  if  there  were  a  God,  he  was  almighty:  if  he  was  almighty,  he  had  the 
power  to  command  temporal  lords  to  take  away  the  |^oods  of  the  church; 
and  if  he  should  command  thera,  then  they  might  do  it  lawfully  and  meri- 
toriously. There  are  many  other  explanations  of  a  similar  nature.  Wals. 
206,207. 
Vot.  IV,  20 
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order  to  ibatain  from  the  use  of  language  so  calculated  to  per- 
plex and  mislead  the  ignorant.  By  some,  it  is  said,  that  the 
two  bishops  were  intimidated  by  a  message  from  the  prinoeas 
of  Wales:  by  Wycliffe  himself  his  escape  was  considered  and 
celebrated  as  a  triumph.* 

From  this  period,  till  the  insurrection  of  the 
Synod  in  commons,  the  rector  of  Lutterworth  employed 
himself  in  directing  the  operations  of  the  poor 
priests;  and  gradually  turned  his  attacks  from  the  possessions 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  As  soon  as  tranquillity  was 
restored,  the  bishop  of  London  succeeded  the  primate,  who 
had  been  murdered :  and  one  of  his  first  measures  was  to  call 
a  synod  of  divines,  in  which  four-and-twenty  opi- 

«^*^^L        nions,  zealously  inculcated  by  the  new  preachers, 
^^  were  censured;  ten  as  heretical,  fourteen  as  ei^ 

roneous,  and  of  dangerous  tendency.!  It  chanced  that,  while 
the  synod  was  sitting,  an  earthquake  shook  the  metropolis:  a 
circumstance,  which  the  policy,  or  the  fanaticism,  of  Wydiflfe 
converted  into  a  proof  of  his  doctrine. — "  The  erth  trem- 
blide,"  he  writes,  <<  for  they  put  an  heresie  upon  Crist  and  the 
seyntes  in  hevyne.  Fay  (faith)  land,  mannus  voice  answeryde 
for  God,  als  it  did  in  tyme  of  his  passione,  whan  he  was 
dampnyde  to  bodely  deth."j:  From  this  condemnation  he 
appealed  to  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  by  his 
disciples  Hereford  and  Rapyngdon:  but  that  prince  rejected 

June  20        the  application;  the  messengers  themselves  were 

compelled,  after  some  tergiversation,  to  recant;§ 

and  a  royal  mandate  was  sent  to  Oxford,  suspending  Wycliffe 

Julv  13  ^^^  ^^^  oflSce  of  teaching,  and  ordering  all  his 
works  to  be  seized,  and  forwarded  to  the  archbi- 
shop in  their  existing  state,  without  erasure  or  alteration. || 
Unwilling,  however,  to  bend  to  the  storm,  he  sought  to  shel- 
ter himself  under  the  protection  of  the  parliament :  and  pre- 
sented a  petition  ^^  for  the  maintainance  of  the  christian 
faith,"  by  which  he  artfully  endeavoured  to  array  in  favour 
of  his  tenets,  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  nation.  He 
prayed,  that  the  error  of  those,  who  had  condemned  the  doc- 

*  These  three  papers  may  be  found  in  Walnng-ham  (ibid.)  and  in  Lewis, 
who  transcribed  them  from  Selden*s  MSS.  (p.  318.  329).  Thereis  no  date 
to  any  of  them:  but  their  contents  seem  to  point  out  the  order  in  which 
they  succeed  each  other. 

t  Wilk.  Cona  iii.  157. 

♦  Knygrht.  2650. 

4  The  whole  process,  with  the  evauons,  the  excommunication  and  re- 
cantation of  Hereford  and  Rapyngdon,  may  be  seen  in  WUkins,  Con.  iii. 
160-^166, 167,  and  Knyght.  2655. 

I  Bym.  yii.  363. 
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trine  of  the  itinerant  preachers,  might  be  amended  and  pub- 
lished: that  Christ's  own  doctrine  respecting  the  eucharist 
might  be  openly  taught  in  the  churches:  that  the  members  of 
the  religious  orders  might  have  full  liberty  to  secularize 
themselves:  that  tithes  might  be  applied  to  those  purposes 
only,  for  which  they  were  ordained  by  God's  law,  and  the 
pOpe^s  law;  and  that  no  more  taxes  should  be  laid  upon  the 
people;  but  that  the  wants  of  the  nation  should  be  supplied 
from  the,  incomes  of  delinquent  clergymen,  and ,  the  super* 
fluous  revenues  of  the  church,  which  were  in  reality  the  pa- 
trimony of  the  poor.*' 

In  this  petition  he  was  partially  successful.  Immediately 
after  the  synod,  the  bishops  had  procured  an  act  of  parliament, 
which  stated  that,  whereas  several  persons. under  the  mask  of 
extraordinary  sanctity,  went  from  place  to  place,  preached 
without  authority  in  churches,  church-yards,  fairs  and  mar- 
kets, inculcated  false  doctrines,  excited  dissentions  between  the 
different  estates,  prevailed  on  the  people  to  support  them  by 
open  force;  and  refused  to  obey  the  citations  of  their  ordina- 
ries; the  sheriffs  should  be  bound,  on  the  certification  of  the 
prelates,  into  the  chancery,  to  arrest  such  offenders  and  their 
abettors,  and  to  confine  them  till  they  were  willing  to  plead  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts.  On  the  representation  of  the  com- 
mons, that  this  act  had  been  passed  without  their  consent,  and 
that  they  did  not  mean  to  subject  themselves  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  prelates  in  any  other  manner  than  their  ancestors 
had  been,  it  was  repealed  with  the  approbation  of  the  king  and 
the  lords.t  But  Wycliffe's  success  ended  here.  His  appeal 
on  doctrinal  matters,  from  a  spiritual  to  a  lay  tribunal,  scan- 
dalized some  of  his  most  powerful  partisans:  and  the  duke  of 
Lancaster,  hastening  to  Oxford,  advised  him  to  submit  to  the 
judgment  of  his  ordinary.  He  reluctantly  assented,  read  a 
confession  of  faith  in  presence  of  the  primate  and  the  bishops 
of  Lincoln,  Norwich,  Worcester,  London,  Salisbury,  and 
Hereford,  and  retiring  to  the  rectory  of  Lutterworth,  was 
suffered  to  remain  there  without  farther  molestation.  Two 
years  afterwards,  as  he  was  assisting  at  the  mass  of  his  curate 
on  the  feast  of  the  innocents,  at  the  moment  of  the  elevation 
of  the  host,  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  deprived  him  of 
the  use  of  his  tongue,  and  of  most  of  his  limbs.  ^^^3^^^' 
He  lingered  two  days,  and  expired  at  the  close  0^^  ^o 
ofthe  year  1384.  t 

•  Wals.  283.     MS.  C.  C.  (;.  apud  Lewis,  p.  H3. 

t  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  124.    141.     (iascoignc  apud  Lewis,  286.      Lcl.  CoU. 
iii.409.  . 
i  Woody  AnI.  Oxon.  189. 
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Hk  doc*  Before  I  proceed,  I  may  be  allowed  U>  add  a 

trinea.  ^^^  particulars  reapecting  the  character  and 


timents  of  this  extraordinary  man,     Exemplacy 
in  his  morals,  he  declaimed  against  vice  with  the  freedom 
and  severity  of  an  apostle:  but,  whether  it  were  policy  or 
prejudice,  he  directed  his  bitterest  inyectiTea  almost  exchi- 
sively  against  the  clergy.     His  itinerant  priests  formed  in- 
deed an  honourable  exception:  they  were  true  evangelical 
preachers:  but  the  rest,  the  pope,  bishops,  dignitaries,  and  the 
whole  body  of  ^<  clerks  possessioners,''  were  no  better  than 
liars  and  fiends,  hypocrites  and  traitors,  heretics  and  anti- 
christs.   That  many  among  them,  as  must  always  happen  in 
old  and  wealthy  establishments,  may  have  deserved  some  of 
these  appellations,  is  probably  true:  but  the  seal  of  the  new 
apostle  could  make  no  discrimination;  and  he  determined  to 
lay  the  axe  to  what  he  deemed  the  root  of  the  evil,  their 
worldly  possessions.    He  contended  that  they  were  bound  to 
lead  a  liie  of  poverty  in  imitation  of  their  master:*  that  their 
temporalties  were  eiven  to  them  to  be  employed  to  the  honour 
of  God;  and,  ther^orCi  might  be  lawfully  taken  away,as  aoon 
as  they  were  diverted  to  any  other  purpose:!  that  to  pay 
tithes  and  dues  to  an  incumbent,  who  spent  his  income  in 
vanity  and  luxury,  was  to  co-operate  in  his  sins:  and  that 
secular  lords  were  not  only  permitted,  but  bound  under  pain 
of  damnation,  to  deprive  of  its  possessions  a  church  habitually 
delioquentt  It  will  not  excite  surprise,  if  invectives  so  coarse, 
and  doctrines  so  prejudicial  to  their  interests,  alarmed  and 
irritated  the  clergy.     They  appealed  for  protection  to  the 
king  and  the  pontiff:  but  though  their  reputation  and  for- 
tunes were  at  stake,  they  sought  not  to  revenge  themselves 
on  their  adversary,  but  were  content  with  an  order  for  his 
removal  from  the  university  to  reside  on  his  own  living.    If 
the  reader  allot  to  him  the  praise  of  courage,  he  cannot  refuse 
to  them  the  praise  of  moderation. 

*  Apud  Lewis,  p.  392.  He  muntuned  that  the  man,  who  taught  it  to  be 
lawful  to  endow  churchmen,  was  the  greatest  of  heretics  and  antichristi. 
Trialoff.  iv.  15.  His  seven  arguments  m  favour  of  this  doctrine  were  an- 
swered by  Woodford,  Fascicul.  rer.  czpetend.  i.  221—230. 

f  WydiiTe's  explanation  apud  Lewis,  325.  zvii. 

t  Dicimus  non  solum  quod  illis  licet  hoc  facere,  sed  quod  debent  sub 
pcena  damnationis  gehennst,  cum  debent  de  sua  stultitia  pocnitere,  et  satis- 
ncere  pro  peccato^  quo  Christi  ecclesiam  macularunt.  Trial,  iv.  18.  Yet 
he  afterwaxds  attempted  to  explain  it  away.  <*  If  this  be  errour,  as  they 
seyn  fiilsy,  then  the  king  and  secular  lords  may  take  no  fiuthing  ne  farthings 
worth  fro«  worldly  clerk,  tho  he  owe  him  and  his  liege  men  never  so  much 
good,  and  may  well  paye  it  and  wde  not.''  Great  sentence  of  curse  ex- 
pounded, apud  Lewis,  p.  99. 
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On  many  points  of  doctrine  it  is  not  easy  to 
ascertain  the  real  aentiments  of  this  reformer.  In  ^  ^^ 
common  with  other  religious  innovators^  he  claim-  ^  ^ 
ed  the  twofold  privilege  of  changing  his  opinions  at  will,  and 
of  being  infallible  in  every  change:  and  when  he  found  it 
expedient  to  dissemblei  could  so  qualify  his  doctrines  with 
conditions,  or  explain  them  away  by  distinctions,  as  to  give 
an  appearance  of  innocence  to  tenets  of  the  most  mischievous 
tendency.  For  the  church  as  it  originally  existed,  and  as  it 
continued  to  exist  for  a  thousand  years,  he  professed  the  most 
unfeigned  veneration.  It  was  then  pure  in  doctrine,  perfect 
in  discipline,  and  free  from  the  contagion  of  avarice.  But  at 
the  expiration  of  the  tenth  century,  the  prediction  in  the  apoca^ 
lypse  was  literally  fulfilled.  The  great  dragdn,  that  had  been 
chained  for  a  thousand  years,  was  loosed :  and  the  first  use 
which  he  made  of  his  liberty  was  to  scatter  from  his  tail  the 
new  religious  orders,  which  with  unexampled  rapidity  dif- 
fused themselves  over  the  christian  world.  From  that  mo- 
ment faith,  discipline,  and  morality,  were  corrupted;  and  the 
re-establishment  of  the  gospel  was  reserved  for  the  exertions 
of  Wydifie  and  his  "  poor  priests/'* 

His  favourite  maxim  that  dominion  or  the  right 
to  property,  is  founded  in  grace,  seems  to  have    pf  property 
been  generated  from  a  strange  amalgamation  of    grace. 
feudal  and  theological  notions.     He  argues,  that 
forfeiture  is  confessedly  the  punishment  of  treason :  now  every 
sin  is  a  treason  against  God :  of  course  the  sinner  must  forfeit 
whatever  he  holds  of  Grod,  and  consequently  all  right  to  au- 
thority or  property:  since,  of  whomsoever  he  may  hold  them 
immediately,  originally  they  are  derived  to  him  from  Oed.t 

He  admitted  seven  sacraments  with  the  catho- 
lic church;  but  difiered  from  it  in  explaining  tfie    ^  ^^^  ^^' 
nature  of  the  eucharist;  and  the  contract  of  matri-    menta. 
mony.    On  the  former,  if  he  frequently  made  use 
of  orthodox  language,  he  still  more  frequently  taught  a  doc- 
trine similar  to  the  impanation  of  Luther.     In  his  confession, 
where  he  might  beexpected  to  speak  plainly,  he  has  intrenched 
himself  behind  so  many  unintelligible  distinctions,  that  it  will 
be  dijBScult  for  the  most  acute  logician  to  discover  his  mean- 
ing:} in  his  other  works  he  repeatedly  teaches,  that  at  the 

•  Trirfog.  IT.  32,  33. 

f  Trialog.  it.  IT.  In  favoar  of  this  opinion  he  advances  eleven  argu- 
ments, answ^ed  by  Woodford,  232 — 250. 

t  Sxpe  confeasQs  ftam  et  adhuc  con6tcor  quod  idem  corpus  christi  in  nu. 

mero,  quod  foil  assumptum  de  virgine ipsum,  inquam,  ijcm 

corpus  et  e^em  substantia  est  vere  et  realilcr  pauis  sacramentaliB  scu 
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oonsecratioQ  the  bread,  without  ceasing  to  be  Inready  beeomo 
the  very  body  of  Christ  which  suffered  oo  the  cron:  so  t&t 
the-  nature  of  bread  is  not  destroyod,  but  is  exalted  into  a  sob- 
stance  of  greater  dignity.* 

On  matrimony  he  hazarded  several  extiaor£- 
^^f^°"  nary  opinions :  that  the  usual  contract,  in  wUth 
"~^^*  it  is  said,  <<  I  take  thee  to  wife,''  contains  a  ia]9^ 

hood,  and  is  consequently  void:  that,  howerrer,  the  consent  of 
the  mind  is  sufficient  withoiit  any  expression  of  that  ccHiseiit 
in  words:  but  that  wonlen,  who  have  passed  the  time  of  chiU- 
bearing,  cannot  lawfully  be  married,  either  with  words  or 
without  them.  His  arguments  on  these  subjects  are  mere 
verbal  quibbles.! 

The  priests,  who  truly  preached  the  gospdy 
2^^  bi-  were,  in  his  opinion,  the  real  and  the  only  mem- 
bers of  the  luerarchy:  all,  who  opposed  tixsm, 
were  antichrists,  and  the  proctors  of  Satan.  Of  ^these  he 
numbered  twelve  classes,  beginning  with  the  pope,  and  end- 
ing with  the  mendicant  fiiars4  Yet  he  affirmed,  tiiat  <'  pre- 
,  lates-  and  priests  ordeyned  of  Ciod,  comen  in  the  stede  ofspos- 
ties  and  disciples,  and  that  the  pope  is  highest  vicar  that  Christ 
has  here  in  earth. ''§ 

He  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and 
^'^^  strenuously  mainUined  the  efficacy  of  the  mass-i 
^^^  but  while  he  admitted  the  necessity,  be  censBwd 

the  multitude  of  ceremonies, IT  and  loudly  inveighed  against 
the  custom  of  singing  in  the  phurches.**  He  also  disapprcFed 

hofftia non  tamen  audeo  dicere  quod  corpus  chiisd  at  essen^ 

trntf  BubMuitialiter  coipoimliter  vel  ydemptice  iUe  panis conceoj- 

tur  quod  coq>uB  ehristi  est  quantumconque  vaiie  qoantificmtom  ibi»  com  at 
quxtibet  pan  qaantitativa  illlus  hOBti2e9  Sic  fcc  Confessio  V^g-  ^^^'^ 
"Wyeclyff,  apud  Lewis,  272. 

•  *  It  is  •  verray  Goddus  body  in  fburme  of  biede ....  it  is  Tcnay  God' 
das  body  and  verray  brede."  Knyybt.  2649.    "  The  right  faith  of  ChwtoJ 
men  is  this,  that  this  worshipful  sacrament  is  bread  and  Christ's  bod]r> 
MS.  apud.  Lew.  78.    See  also  Trialog-.  iy.  4.  27. 

f  Take  for  example  his  argument  against  the  contract    No  ymmsa  a^ 

man's  wife  till  she  has  given  her  consent:  but  in  the  marriage  ceremony  tie 

.  man  says,  "  1  take  thee  to  wife,"  before  the  woman  has  given  her  consenU 

therefore  be  says  what  is  false:  and  consequently  the  contract  is  nuB»  See 

Trial,  iv.  20. 22.  Woodford,  214. 

^  Trialog.  iv.  26. 

%  MS.  of  prelates,  apud.  Lew.  p.  129. 

Q  "The  seyingof  mass  with  clenness  of  holy  life,  and  brenning  dcwon 
full  much,  and  neet  honds,  most  pleaseth  God  ahnighty,  and  profiteth  to 
christen  souls  in  purgatoiy."    MS.  apud  Lew.  131. 

ilTrial.iv.il. 

••  ••  Wlien  there  ben  fourty  or  fifty  in  a  queer,  tlircc  or  four  proud  vA 
lecherous  lorels  shuUcn  knack  the  most  devout  service  that  no  in»n  ^ 
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of  indulgencesi  sanctuaries,  and  pilgrimages,  .as  ca^lculated 
rather  to  enrich  the  clergy  than  to  nourish  devotion. '^ 

WycHffe's  opinions,  echoed  and  re-echoed  from    nj^  ^^^^^^^ 
the  pulpits  of  his  <<  poor  priests,"  made  numerous    ktion  of 
proselytes.  Men  crowded  to  hear  the  new  preach-    the  scrip- 
ers.     The  novelty  of  their  manner,  the  severity    *"'^** 
Mrith  which  they  arraigned  the  real  or  imputed  vices  of  thbir 
spiritual  superiors,  and  the  boldness  of  their  invsctives  against 
the  dues,  the  claims,  and  the  privileges  of  the  clergy,  inte- 
rested the  passions,  and  won  the  assent  of  their  hearers.  But 
there  was  another  weapon  which  the  rector  of  Lutterworth 
wielded  with  equal  address  and  still'greater  efficacy.     In  proof  ^ 
of  his  doctrines  he  appealed  to  the  scriptures,  and  thus  made 
his  disciples  judges  between  him  and  the  bishops.     Several 
versions  of  the  sacred  writings  were  even  then  extant:  but 
they  were  confined  to  libraries,  or  only  in  the  hands  of  per- 
sons who  aspired  to  superior  sanctity,  t    Wycliffe  made  a  new 
translation,  multiplied  the  copies  with  the  aid  of  transcribers, 
and  by  his  poor  priests  recommended  it  to  the  perusal  of  their 
hearers.     In  their  hands  it  became  an  engine  of  wonderful 
power.    Men  were  flattered  by  the  appeal  to, their  private 
judgment:  the  new  doctrines  insensibly  acquired  partisans 
and  protectors  in  the  higher  classes,  who  alone  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  letters;  a  spirit  of  inquiry  was  gene- 
rated; and  the  seeds  were  sown  of  that  religious  revolution, 
which  in  little  more  than  a  century  astonished  and  convulsed 
the  nations  of  Europe. 

The  king  had  now  reached  his  seventeenth 
year.    The  resolution  and  intrepidity  which  he    ^*®  ^ 
had  displayed  during  the  insurrection,  seemed  to    mlnt*^^"*" 
portend  a  fortunate  and  glorious  reign:  and  the 
qualities  of  his  heart  were  recommended  by  the  superior  beau- 
ty of  his  person,  and  the  elegance  of  his  manners.    But,  to 
whatever  cause  it  were  owing,  to  the  inexperience  and  prodi- 


hear  the  sentence,  and  all  other  ahuUen  be  dumb,  and  looken  on  them  as 
fools.  And  then  strumpets  and  thieves  praisen  sire  Jack,  or  Hobb  and 
William  the  proud  clerk,  how  snallen  they  knaqken  their  notes,  and  seyn 
that  they  serven  well  God  and  holy  churchy  when  they  despisen  God  in  his  * 
face,  and  letten  other  men  of  their  devotion  and  cooipunction,  and  stirren 
them  to  worldly  vanity."    HS.  of  prelates^  apud  Lew.  134. 

•  Ibid.  ISr.  350. 

t  **  The  hole  byble  was  long  before  Wickliffe's  days  by  vertuous  and  well 
learned  men  translated  into  £e  English  tong,  and  by  good  and  godly  peo* 
pie  with  devotion  and  soberness  wel  and  reverently  md,'*  8ir  Tlxo.  Moor, 
Dialog,  ill.  14.  Some  manuscript  remains  of  these  ancient- versions  are  still 
preserved.  See  History  of  Bifglish  translations,  prefixed  to  <*  Wiciif's  Kew 
Testament,"  by  Lewis,  p.  4. 
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gility  of  his  youth,  or  to  the  ambition  of  his  uncles,  or  the 
turbulence  of  his  people,  bis  reign  from  this  period  became  a 
succession  of  errors  and  misfortunesy  which  inyolTed  him  re- 
peatedly in  distresi,  and  ultimately  cost  him  his  crown  and 
fife.  The  ministers,  whom  design  or  accident  placed  near  his 
person,  were  not  selected  from  the  higher  classes  in  the  state: 
and  when,  as  it  was  natural  to  eicpect,  by  their  attention  Ihey 
had  secured  his  attachment,  the  favour  which  they  enjoyed 
was  construed  into  a  crime,  and  every  benefit  which  they  re> 
ceived  was  deemed  an  injury  by  the  more  noble  and  ancient 
families.  This  systematic  opposition  to  his  favourites  exas- 
perated the  mind  of  the  king;  and  induced  him  to  lend  an  at- 
SusDicions  t^'i^ve  ear  to  the  jealousies  and  apprehensions, 
an^st  suggested  by  the  officious  friendship  of  those 

the  duke  around  him.  The  reader  will  recollect,  that  at 
of  Lan-  first  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was  the  chief  object  of 

^^^^'  suspicion;  and  that  the  reports  which  had  then 

been  circulated,  on  no  better  ground  perhaps  than  his  great 
power,  and  his  proximity  to  the  throne,  had  been  renewed 
during  the  late  insurrection.  The  prince  thought  proper  to 
seek  an  asylum  at  the  Scottish  court:  nor  did  he  return^  till 
the  king  by  proclamation  bore  testimony  to  his  innocence,  and 

authorized  him  to  travel  with  a  body-guard,  for 
Not!         ^®  better  security  of  his  person.*    When  the 

bishop  of  Norwich  had  clesed  his  ill-lEated  crusade, 
the  duke  concluded  an  armistice  with  France,  in  which  the 

Scots  were  comprehended:  but,  as  they  still  con- 
itaKh.        tinned  the  war,  he  led  a  numerous  army  across 

the  borders,  burnt  the  huts  of  which  their  towns 
were  composed,  and  inflicted  on  them  a  more  serious  injury 
by  cutting  down  their  forests,  in  which  they  had  been  accas> 
tomed  to  elude  the  pursuit  of  the  English.t  At  his  return  from 
this  expedition,  the  reports  of  his  disloyalty  were  revived: 
and,  during  the  parliament  at  Salisbury,  a  carmelite  friar  put 
into  the  king's^  hands  the  written  particulars  of  a  real  or  pre- 
tended conspiracy  to  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  un- 
cle. Richard  was  advised  to  communicate  it  to  the  duke; 
who  swore  that  it  was  false,  offered  to  prove  his  innocence  by 
battle,  and  required  that  the  informer  might  be  committed  to 
close  custody  fbr  future  examination.  The  friar  persisted  in 
his  story,  and  was  ffiven  to  the  care  of  sir  John  Holand  the 
king's  uterine  bro£er;t  who  strangled  him  with  his  own 

•  Rym.  vii.  318,  319. 

t  Knyght.  2673.    He  issures  us  that  for  this  last  purpose  no  fewer  than 
80,000  axes  were  employed  at  the  same  time.    Ibid. 
t  The  princess  of  Wales  had  for  her  first  husband  nr  Thomas  HoUnd* 
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hands  during  the  night,  and  ordered  his  body  to  be  dragged 
through  the  streets  in  the  morningkas  that  of  a  traitor.  This 
dark  and  mysterious  murder  did  not  remove  the  secret^lUs- 
picions  of  Richard;  but  the  low!  Zouch,  whom  the  friar  had 
mentioned  as  the  author  of  (he  memorial,  declared  on  his  oath 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  its  existence;  and  the  earl  of  BuckL 
ham,  another  of  the  king's  uncles,  bursting  into  the  room  w! 
his  sword  drawn,  swore  he  would  murder  the  .. 
first  man  who  should  charge  his  brother  with  .  ^' 
treason.*  The  king  dissembled:  and  Lancaster  crossed  the 
sea  to  obtain  a  prolongation  of  the  armistice.  A  resolution 
was,  howeves,  tak6n  io  arrest  him  at  his  return:  but  he  dis- 
appointed his  enemies;  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  strong  cas- 
tle of  Pontefract,  till  the  king's  mother,  by  repeated  journles 
and  entreaties,  reconciled  the  uncle  and  nephew,  and  also  ob* 
tained  a  full  pardon  for  her  own  son,  sir  John  Holand.t 

In  consequence  of  a  treaty  concluded  at  Paris, 
the  king  of  France  had  sent  to  Scotland  an  aid  of    f^otulld" 
one  thousand  men  at  arms  under  the  command  of 
Vienne,  with  a  subsidy  of  forty  thousand  francs  of  gold,  and 
armour  for  the  equipment  of  a  thousand  Scottish  knights^and 
esquires.     It  is  amusing  to  read  in  Froissart  the  complaints  of 
the  Frenchmen  after  their  arrival.     The  country 
was  wild:  the  people  were  uncivilized :  even  Edin-        j^* 
burgh,  the  capital,  was  inferior  to  the  provincial 
towns  of  Tournay  or  Valenciennes.    There  were  no  banquets, 
no  balls^  no  tournaments.     The  strangers  were  compelled  to 
purchase  the  coarsest  fare  <it  an  exorbitant  price:  and  the 
jealousy  of  the  natives  refused  forage  for  their  horses,  and 
hourly  laid  snares  for  their  lives.     For  a  long  time  only  two 

who  in  right  of  his  wife  was  created  earl  of  Kent,  and  lord  Wake  of  I/iddel. 
She  bore  him  two  sons,  Thomas  Tloland,  who  inherited  ]the  honours  of  his 
father,  and  John  Holand,  afterwards  created  earl  of^  Huntingdon,  and  duke 
of  Exeter. 

•  Wals.309,  310. 

I  Rym.  vii.  46. — In  a  parliament  held  about  the  end  of  the  year,  a  peti- 
tion  was  received  from  the  celebrated  Alice  Perrers.  Soon  after  her  con- 
demnation, sir  William  Windsor,  her  husband,  had  presented  a  bill  of  errors 
ag^nst  it.  He  stated  in  particular,  that  she  had  been  impeached  as  a  feme 
sole,  though  she  had  long  been  his  wife;  that  she  was  tried  in  her  absence; 
and  that  to  obtain  a  favour  from  the  king,  the  act  of  which  she  had  been 
convicted  was  a  very  different  thing  from  soliciting  eauses  in  the  courts, 
which  alone  had  been  forbidden  by  the  statute.  In  return  he  obtained  the 
restoration  of  her  lands,  with  tlie  exception  of  four  manors,  on  condition 
that  he  served  with  100  men  at  arms  against  France.  He  was  now  dead, 
ani  at  her  petition  the  judgment  against  her  was  entirely  revoked,  with  a 
proviso  that  all  alienatlonsof  property  made  in  consequence  of  it,  should  be 
deemed  valid.     Rot.  Pari.  iii.  40.  186.  327. 

Vol.  IV,  21 
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of  the  nobility,  the  earbof  Dongtas  and  Moray,  condescended 
to  visit  them:  and  when  they  were  at  last  introduced  to  the 
king^  tkey  were  shocked  witfi  **  his  red  bleared  eyes,  of  tfie 
colour  of  sandal  wood,  which  convinced  them  that  he  was  no 
warrior."*^  It  was  the  interest  of  the  French  to  cooimenoe  tiie 
campaign  immediately:  but  the  Scots  demanded  to  be  paid 
for  nghting  their  own  battles:  and  the  forty  thousand  francs 
were  distributed  among  them,  before  they  could  be  brought 
into  the  field.  They  burst,  at  length  into  Northumberland, 
and  took  three  castles  in  the  marches :  but  the  approach  of 
Richard  with  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men  compelled 
them  to  retire  with  precipitation.* 

This  was  the  first  time  that  the  young  king  had 
^^J"*!?  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army :  but  his  progress 

July.  ^•^  arrested  at  York  by  an  unfortunate  circum- 

stance, which  cast  a  gloom  over  the  sequel  of  the 
expedition.  In  the  city,  or  its  neighbourhood,  the  son  of  the 
earl  of  Stafibrd,  one  of  Uie  royal  favourites,  was  basely  assis-* 
sinated  by  the  hand  of  sir  John  Holand.  The  father  and  the 
relatives  of  the  slain  loudly  demanded  justice;  the  queen 
mother  implored  the  mercy  of  her  son  in  favour  of  his  brother. 
But  Richard,  who  had  not  forgotten  the  death  of  the  friar, 
was  inexorable.  He  confiscated  the  property  of  the  assassin, 
and  threatened  him  with  the  gallows,  if  he  ever  left  the  sane- 
Jalv  8  tuary  of  St  John  of  Beverley.  In  a  few  days 
the  unhappy  mother  died  of  grief:  her  guilty  son 
waited  till  the  anger  of  the  king  had  subsided,  obtained  his 
pardon,  and  married  Elisabeth  second  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Lancaster.t 


*  Froi88.  lii.  zii.  Rym.  vii.  484.  The  distribution  of  the  money  naj  be 
•een  in  Rymer.  It  was  given  to  men  of  every  rank,  from  the  <»idinal  of 
Scotland  (Wardlow  bishop  of  Glasgow^  who  received  6000  francs,  to  John 
Gray,  who  was  compelled  to  content  Inmself  witli  ten.  Ibid.  The  quarto 
register  of  Kobei^  II.  quoted  by  Mr.  Pinkerton  in  his  histoiy  of  Scotland 
(vol.  i.  p.  165)  contains  the  a^ecment  between  the  Scots  and  their  aui- 
iliaries  before  they  began  their  expedition.  It  provides  for  tlie  safety  of 
persons  bringing  provisions  to  the  army  in  its  march  to  the  borders^  and 
forbids  pillage  under  the  penalty  of  death.  All  are  to  wear  a  white  cross  of 
St.  Andrew  before  and  behind.  If  a  Frenchman  insult  a  Sco^  he  is  to  be 
arrested  by  the  Scots,  and  brought  before  his  own  chief,  and  vice  versa. 
The  punishment  for  a  riot  is  the  loss  of  horse  and  armour,  if  the  offender  be 
a  knight:  of  a  hand  or  an  ear  if  he  be  not.  Tlie  same  punishment  is  to  be 
incuired  by  the  man,  who  shall  set  fire  to  a  church  in  England,  kill  a  wo- 
man or  child,  or  commit  a  rape.  The  prisoner  shall  belong  to  the  man, 
wha  first  received  his  hand. 

■(•  Wals.  316.  Froissart  attributes  the  murder  to  Holand's  wish  to  be  re- 
venged for  the  death  of  one  of  his  esquires,  who  in  a  quarrel  had  been 
killed  by  an  archer  belonging  to  Sir  Ralph  Stafford,     froiss.  xiii. 
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At  length  the  king  reached  the  borders:  and 
the  Scots,  sensible  of  their  inability  to  arrest,  did    ?1^"^^ 
not  attempt  to  oppose,  his  progress.  Edinburgh,      aus.*!.* 
Dumrermline,  Perth,  and  Dundee  were  reduced 
to  ashes;  and  the  vanguard  had  reached  the  walls  of  Aberdeen, 
when  advice  was  received  that  the  Scots  were  ravaging  the 
counties  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  and  that  Vienne 
had  actually  laid  siege  to  Carlisle*  By  the  advice  of  the  duke 
of  Lancaster,  it  was  resolved  to  march  back  to  the  frontiers, 
and  to  intercept  the  enemy  in  their  return :  but  during  the 
night  fresh  suspicions  were  infused  into  the  mind  of  the  king 
by  the  chancellor,  sir  Michael  de  la  Pole;  and  the      j^     <^q 
next  morning  he  angrily  told  his  uncle:   '<  You, 
sir,  may  go  with  f/our  men,  wherever  you  think  best.  I  with 
mine  shall  return  to  England." — <<  Then  I  shall  follow  you," 
rejoined  the  duke;  '^  for  there  is  not  a  man  in  your  company, 
who  loves  you  as  well  as  I  and  my  brothers.  And  if  any  one 
but  yourself  dare  advance  the  contrary,  I  am  ready  to  throw 
him  my  glove."    The  army  was  disbanded:  and  the  Scots 
and  French  boasted  that  the  havoc,  which  they  had  wrought 
in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  more  than  balanced  the 
destruction  caused  by  the  English  in  Scotland.* 
In  the  next  parlianient  the  king  confirmed  the 
honours  which  he  had  bestowed  during  the  expe-    ^"Jnov^s"* 
dition  on  the  borders  of  Tivietdale.     His  uncles, 
the  earls  of  Cambridge  and  Buckingham,  who  had  been  creat- 
ed dukes  of  York  andGloucester,  were  invested  with  the  sword, 
coronet,  and  cap  of  state,  and  received  for  the  support  of  their 
new  dignity  a  grant  of  lands  from  the  crown  to  the  yearly 
value  of  one  thousand  pounds.    Henry  of  Bolingbroke  son  to 
the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  Edward  Plantagenet  son  to  the 
duke  of  York,  were  made  earls  of  Derby  and  Rutland:  Robert 
de  Vere  earl  of  Oxford,  with  the  title  of  marquess  of  Dublin, 
obtained  a  grant  for  life  of  the  revenue  of  Ii#andy  on  condi- 
tion of  paying  the  yearly  sum  of  five  thousand  marks  into  the 
exchequer:  and  Michael  de  la  Pole  was  created  earl  of  Suf- 
folk, with  the  reversion  of  the  estate  of  the  late  earl  on  the 
deaths  of  his  widow  and  of  the  queen.     Richard  trusted  that 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  pleased  with  their  own  honours, 
would  view  the  preferment  of  these  two  favourites  with  less 
jealousy  :t  but  at  the  same  time  to  cut  off  the  ambitious  hopes 
of  his  uncle  Lancaster,  he  declared  Roger  earl  of  March,  the 

•  Wab.  3ie,  317.    froiss.  xiv.  xv.  xvi.     Vovd.  aiv.  49.  50.  -  ^ 
t  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  305*^10.    Kym.  vii.  482.  505.    Knyg^ht.  2675. 
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grandson  of  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence,  the  presumptive  heir  to 
the  throne.* 

During  the  sitting  of  parliament,  an  embassy 
Duke  of  from  Portugal  arrived  in  Lon4on.  A  few  yean 
Lancaster  before,  Ferdinand  the  late  king  had  concluded  an 
Ip^n.^  alliance  against  the  king  of  Castile,  with  the  duke 

of  Lancaster,  and  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  who  ad- 
vanced pretensions  to  the  succession  of  that  crown  in  right  of 
their  respectivje  wives.  The  earl  with  a  small  but  gallant 
army  sailed  to  Lisbon;  the  duke  had  engaged  to  follow  him: 
but  his  departure  was  prevented  by  the  insurrection  of  the 
commons;  and  Ferdinand  finding  himself  unequal  to  the  con- 
test, concluded  a  peace  with  his  adversaries.  This  king  had 
forcibly  carried  off  Leonora,  the  wife  of  Lorenzo  d'Acunha, 
who  was  crowned  queen,  and  bore  him  a  daughter  named 
Beatrice.  While  the  earl  of  Cambridge  remained  at  LirixNi, 
his  son  John  was  married  to  the  princess.  They  were  both 
of  the  same  age,  in  their  tenth  year :  but  the  earl,  at  his  de- 
parture, refused  to  leave  his  son  behind  him;  and  Ferdinand 
soon  after  gave  the  princess,  his  only  child,  in  marriaga  to 
John  king  of  Castile,  his  former  enemy.  That  prince,  at  the 
death  of  his  father-in-law,  demanded  the  crown  in  right  of  his 
wife.  His  claim  was  admitted  by  the  nobility;  but  the  four 
cities  of  Lisbon,  Coimbra,  Oporto,  and  Ourique,  declared  that 
they  would  never  acknowledge  die  pretensions  of  an  illegiti- 
mate daughter,  whose  mother's  husband  was  still  alive;  and 
offered  the  crown  to  John,  natural  brother  to  the  late  king, 
and  grand  master  of  the  order  of  Avis ;  who,  to  preserve  him- 
self on  the  throne,  sdicited  the  aid  of  the  duke  of  Lancaiber 
against  their  common  enemy.  The  duke  accepted  the  pro- 
posal with  pleasure:  Richard  was  glad  of  any  pretext  to  re- 
move him  out  of  the  kingdom;  and  of  the  supply  voted  for 
the  year,  one  half  was  appropriated  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  expeditiomt  The  winter  was  spent  in  collecting  an  army 
of  twenty  thousand  men,  in  which  were  two  thousand  men  at 
arms,  and  eight  thousand  archers.  Before  its  departure  the 
king  presented  his  uncle,  and  the  queen  presented  the  dutcb- 
ess,  with  rich  crowns  of  gold.     The  expedition  sailed  from 

Plymouth,t  touched  at  Brest  to  relieve  the  gw- 
Ju]y9.        risen,  and  landed  at  Corunna.    By  the  reduction 

of  Oallicia,  a  road  was  opened  into  Portugal, 

•  Lcl.  Coll.  ii.  481. 

t  Rot.  Pari  iii.  204. 

t  It  was  escorted  by  a  Fortu||^ese  squadron  of  ten  ships  of  wondctfiil 
magnitude,  and  of  six  {^^lejs,  some  of  which  were  wurkcil  with  three  hun< 
dred  oars.    Knys^liL  2676, 
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where  the  d6ke  was  met  by  king  John,  and  to  cement  their 
friendship  a  marriage  was  celebrated  between  that  prince  and 
Philippa  the  eldest  daughter  of  Lancaster^  by  his  first  wife. 
But  the  nemt  campaign  proved  unfortunate.    The 
£ngli8h  army  wasted  away  under  the  heat  of  the        J^°J  * 
climate:  the  conquests  made  in  the  last  year  were  "^ 

rapidly  lost;  and  the  duke  himself,  to  recover  his  health,  was 
compelled  to  quit  Portugal,  and  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
Guienne.    But  these  disasters  were  repaired  by  his  policy. 
The  duke  of  Berri  had  proposed  to  marry  Catherine,  Lancas- 
ter's only  issue  by  his  present  wife  Constantia,  and  heiress  to 
her  mother's  preteqsions  to  the  crown  of  Spain.     It  was  con- 
trived, that  intelligence  of  this  proposal  should  be  conveyed 
to  the  king  of  Castile,  who  immediately  took  the  alarm,  and 
offered  to  compromise  the  quarrel  between  the  families,  by 
the  marriage  of  Henry,  his  son  and  heir,  to  the  same  princess.* 
The  offer  was  accepted.     Constantia  waived  her  claim  to  the 
throne  in  favour  of  her  daughter:  the  succession  after  the  death 
of  the  present  king,  was  settled  on  Henry  and  Catherine,  and 
their  issue,  and  in  failure  of  them,  on  the  issue  of  the  duke  of 
York  by  Isabella,  the  sister  of  Constantia.      Two  hundred 
thousand  crowns  were  paid  to  Lancaster  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  late  expedition,  and  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  thousand 
florins  was  settled  on  him,  and  another  to  the  same  amount  on 
the  dutchess,  during  their  respective  lives.  Henry  and  Cathe- 
rine were  married,  and  created  prince  and  princess  of  Astu- 
rias.     Their  issue  reigned  over  Spain  for  many  generations.f 

If  Richard  mistrusted  the  ambition,  he  soon 
found  reason  to  lament  the  absence,  of  C^ftCI^^^^    Threaten. 
whose  authority  had  hitherto  checked  the  warmer    fpojjj^*^^^" 
passions  and  more  {precipitate  councils  of  his  bro-    France, 
ther,  the  duke  of  Gloucester.     But  that  prince   - 
now  assumed  the  ascendancy;  fomented  the  discontent  of  the 
nobility;  flew  modelled  the  government;  and  left  to  his  ne- 
phew little  more  than  the  empty  title  of  king.     The  French, 
encouraged  by  the  absence  of  the  army  in  Spain,  had  seriously 
formed  the  design  of  invading  England.     Their  preparations 
of  arms,  provisions,  and  ships  were  immense.     Every  baron 
and  knight  seemed  ambitious  of  retaliating  on  the  English 
those  injuries  which,  they  had   so  frequently  inflicted  on 
Erance:  the  cavdry  and  infantry  collected  for  the  expedition 
exceeded  one  hundred  thousand  men;  and  the  fleet,  which 
had  assembled  in  the  port  of  Sluys,  to  ilse  the  exaggeration  of 

•  Froiss.  ix.  24. 46.     Walsing.  342. 

t  Ryn»«  vii.  603.     Knyght  2673.    Wals.  342. 
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m  contemporary,  was  so  oumirous,  that  if  the  vessels  had  been 
laid  side  to  side,  they  would  have  formed  a  bridge  from  oae 
country  to  the  other.    The  intelligence  of  this  formidable 
armanfient  spread  universal  dismay:  but  levies  were  madc^ 
beacons  formed,  and  troops  collected  in  the  most  favourable 
situations.  The  earl  of  Arundel  received  the  command  of  the 
fleet,  with  instructions  to  destroy  the  ships  of  the  enemy  as 
soon  as  they  had  landed  their  forces:  and  orders  were  iaaaed 
to  the  troops  to  lay  waste  the  country  before  the  invades, 
and  avoid  a  general  engagement.*    The  confidence  of  the  na- 
tion revived:  but  the  opportunity  was  seised  by 
betweeiT"      the  great  barons,  under  the  guidance  of  the  duke 
the  king         of  Gloucester,  to  plot  among  themselves  the  ova^- 
and  his  throw  of  the  administration.  They  contended  that 

uncle  of         tjjg  Ung^s  officers  converted  the  public  revenue 
Gi<nices  cr.     ^  their  private  emolument:  that  the  commons^ 
1>y  continual  taxation,  had  been  impoverished:  that  the  higher 
classes  could  not  procure  the  payment  of  their  rents;  and  that 
the  tenants  were  in  many  places  compelled  to  abandon  their 
farms  through  distress.!    How  far  these  evils  were  charge* 
able  on  the  administration,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain:  that 
the  young  king  was  fond  of  expense  in  his  household,  we 
Icnow:  but  it  is  also  true  that  during  the  last  year  he  had 
voluntarily  remitted  to  the  people  a  tenth  and  fifteenth,  which 
had  been  granted  to  him  in  parliament. :(    The  intended  in- 
vasion, from  unforeseen  occurrences,  was  delayed  from  week 
to  week,  till  it  became  necessary  to  postpone  it  to  the  follow- 
ing year:  and  Richard  summoned  a  parliament  to 
Q^l         meet  at  Westminster,  in  which  the  two  parties 
'   *        made  the  experiment  of  their  strength.    The  ses- 
sion was  opened  by  a  speech  from  the  earl  of  SuiSblk,  the 
chancellor,  who  informed  the  houses  that  in  a  great  council 
at  Oxford  the  king  had  proposed  to  lead  an  army  into  France 
in  support  of  his  right  to  the  French  crown:  that  it  would  be 
their  duty  to  deliberate  on  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of 
such  a  measure:  and  that,  if  it  met  with  their  approbation, 
they  would  be  careful  to  provide  the  funds,  which  would  be 
necessary  to  defray  its  expense.  But  the  lords  and  commons, 
instead  of  applying  to  these  subjects,  returned  with  ajoiot 

•  Froiss.  viii.  7.  8.  Knyght.  2679.  The  constable  pf  France  had  ordered 
a  forttess  of  wood  to  be  formed  in'the  frame  work;  and  to  be  shipped  Cor  the 
use  of  the  khig/ after  he  should  haTe  landed.  But  dvring  the  voyage  fnioi 
Treguier  to  Sluys  his  fleet  waa  dispersed,  and  three  lihipa  wiUi  the  frame 
work  and  caipenters  were  taken.  JBichard  ordei'ed  it  to  be  put  togetheri 
and  exhibited  at  Winchelsey.     Froiss.  viii.  IS.     Knygbt  2679. 

f  Knyght.  2685. 

i  liyin.  vij.  471.     Rot.  Pari  ui.  98. 
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petition  for  the  removal  of  the  ministers  and  the  members  of 
the  council^  particularly  of  the  ehanceilor,  whom  it  was  in« 
tended  to  impcaeh,  as  soon  as  ho  should  be  deprived  of  office. 
Richard^  if  we  may  believe  the  suspicious  assertions  of  his 
enemies,  resolved  at  first  to  seize  and  imprison  the  chief  of 
his  opponents:  but  having  sounded  the  dispositions  of  the 
mayor  aad  citizens,  and  finding  that  he  could  not  rely  on  their 
assistance,  he  abandoned  the  design,  retired  to  his  palace  at 
BItham,  and  ordered  the  two  houses  to  proceed  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  supply.  They  refused  to  obey,  until  he  should 
grant  their  petition,  and  return  to  his  parliament     ^  .  ^^ 
After  a  struggle  of  almost  three  weeks  he  came       ^ 
to  Westminster,  dismissed  the  obnoxious  minis-     q^  ^4. 
ters,  gave  the  seals  to  the  bishop  of  Ely,  and  ap- 
pointed the  bishop  of  Hereford  treasurer,     Bu^  this  conde- 
scension, instead  of  mollifying,  encouraged  his  adversaries: 
and  the  commons  resolved  to  impeach  the  earl  of  Suffolk, 
4he    late  chancellor,  of  high    crimes  and    misdemeanors. 
Aichard  ordered  them  to  send  to  him  a  deputation  of  forty 
knights;  and  received  a  refusal,  under  the  pretence  that  the 
lives  of  the  deputies  would  be  in  danger.     At  length  a  com- 
promise was  effected:  and  the  king  attended  in  parliament,  as 
soon  as  he  received  a  promise  that  none  of  his  favourites  or 
counsellors  should  be  molested,  excepting  the  chancellor.* 

The  first  instance  of  a  prosecution  by  the  commons  in  par- 
liament, occurred  about  the  close  of  the  last  reign,  and  has 
been  noticed  already:  this  is  the  second,  but  of  greater  inte- 
rest from  the  more  elevated  rank,  and  important  situation  of 
the  accused.  The  bill  of  impeachment  was  divided  into 
seven  heads,  charging  the  earl  \vith  having  obtained  irom  the 
king  grants  beyond  his  deserts,  and  contrary  to  his  oath^t 

*  Compftre  Knyghton  (2680—3683)  with  the  rolls  of  parliament  (iii. 
215.  331.  333.  343.  374.)  Knyghton  tells  us  that  the  king  remained  forty 
days  at  Eltham,  which  must  be  a  mistake,  as  he. appears  from  different  ar- 
ticles in  Rymcr  to  have  been  at  Westminster  on  Oct.  33,  34.  37,  and  Nov. 
e.  8. 33.     Rym.  vii.  S47— 550. 

f  In  taking^  the  oath  as  chancelloiv  he  had  sworn  ^*  not  to  permit  tfie 
loss  or  disherison  of  the  king,  but  to  do  and  seek  his  profit  as  far  as  he 
could  do  it  with  reason."  Hence  it  was  maintained  that  knowing  the  king's 
wants,  he  could  not  accept  of  any  grant  from  him.  He  replied  that  the 
words  had  not  tiuit  meaning:  that  he  could  aecept  a  grant  from  the  king 
as  well  as  any  oUier  person:  and  that  the  grant  to  him,  with  those  to  the 
duke  of  Gloucester  and  others,  was  confirmed  in  parliament.  But  in  the 
judgment  pronounced  against  him,  it  was  said,  that  no  confirmation  of  the 
g^nt  could  be  found  on  the  rolls:  a  direct  falsehood,  as  it  is  entered  there 
exactly  in  the  same  words  as  the  grant  to^loucestcr  himself,  to  which  no 
objection  was  made.  Pnesentibus  pradatis,  proccribiis,  magnatibus,  ac  tota 
communitate.    Rot.  Pari.  iii.  306.  309. 
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with. having  enriched  himself  by  defrauding  the  crown;  ind 
with  having  put  the  great  seal  to  illegal  charters  and  pardons. 
He  had  intrusted  his  defence  to  his  brother-in-law,  sir  Rich- 
ard Scroop:  but  the  lords  observed  that  it  would  be  more  to 
his  honour  if  he  should  conduct  it  himself,  and  he  went  throagh 
the  diBerent  charges  in  order,  contending  that  the  more  crimi- 
nal of  them  were  unfounded;  and  that  the  others  did  not  in- 
clude any  legal  offence.     As  to  his  deserts  he  determined  to 
be  silent,  but  hoped  that  what  he  had  suffered  for  the  king 
would  not  be  forgotten.     Here,  however,  sir  Richard  Scroc^ 
interposed.     The  accused,  he  remarked,  bad  served  in  war 
thirty  years  as  a  knight  banneret  without  disgrace  or  reproof: 
had  thrice  been  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  twice  as 
a  prisoner  of  war,  once  as  envoy  to  a  foreign  state;  and  hai 
been  governor  of  Calais,  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  oflen  ambas- 
sador from  the  king.    Nor  was  he  raised  from  a  low  situation 
to  the  dignity  of  an  earl:  but  was  at  the  time,  and  bad  long 
been,  a  privy  counsellor,  and  chancellor,  and  possessed  the 
property  necessary  for  the  support  of  that  rank  which  was 
next  to  the  rank  of  an  earl.     The  managers  for  the  commons 
were  heard  in  reply,  and  the  earl  in  rejoinder:  after  which, 
at  the  petition  of  his.accusers,  he  was  given  in  custody  to  the 
lord  constable,  and  immediately  enlarged  upon  baiL     Within 
a  ii^w  days  the  king  and  lords  agreed  in  their  award,  by  which 
he  was  acquitted  on  four  of  the  charges;  on  the  others  his  an- 
swers were  pronounced  insufficient;  and  he  was  tlierefore  ad- 
judged to  forfeit  the  several  sums  specified  in  those  charges, 
and  to  be  confined  in  prison  during  the  king's  pleasure.*    It 
is  needless  to  say  that  soon  after  the  dissolution  of  the  par- 
liament he  was  released. 

This  prosecution  deserves  to  be  remembered  by  posterity, 
as  it  confirmed  to  the  commons  tlieir  new  claim  of  impeach- 
ing the  ministers  of  the  crown:  but  both  the  proceedings  and 
the  result  seem  to  prove  that  the  administration  of  Richard 
had  not  been  so  arbitrary  and  oppressive,  as  we  might  oth^- 
wise  have  been  led  to  suppose;  and  will  justify  a  suspicion 
that  the  prosecution  of  the  chancellor  had  been  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  intimidation  rather  than  of  punishment 
But  now  the  objects  of  the  party  in  opposition  to  the  court 
more  clearly  unfolded  themselves;  and  it  was  proposed  to 
imitate  the  precedents  of  the  reigns  of  John,  Henry  III.,  and 
Edward  II.,  by  establishing  a  permanent  council  with  pow- 
ers to  reform  the  state  of  the  nation.  To  such  a  measure  the 
king  declared  that  he  would  never  give  his  assent     He  threat- 

•  Ibid.  216—220. 
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^ned  to  dissolve  the  parliament:  and  the  commons,  to  terrify 
him,  sent  for  the  statute  by  which  Edward  II.  had  been  de- 
posed from  the  throne.*  At  lengtli  one  of  the  lords  repre- 
sented to  him,  by  desire  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  the 
earl  of  Arundel,  that  if  he  should  persist  in  his  refusal,  his 
life  would  be  in  danger:  tha^  the  lords  and  commons  would 
se^mrate  without  his  permission:  and  that  he  would  then  see 
in  what  a  fprloni  and  'abandoned  state  he  would 
be  left.t  At  length  his  obstinacy  was  subdued:  ^^'  ' 
and  with  a  reluctant  hand  .he  signed  a  commission  to  eleven 
prelates  and  peers  besides  the  three  great  officers  of  state,  ap- 
pointing them  a  permanent  council  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  officers  in  his  household,  courts  of  law,  and  every 
part  of  the  kingdom;  to  examine  into  the  accounts  of  the  trea- 
sury, the  gifts  and  pardons  which  had  been  granted,  and  the 
grievances  of  the  people;  to  Iiear  and  detbrmine  all  complaints 
which  could  not  be  redressed  by  common  course  of  Ijiw;  and 
to  provide  such  remedies  for  all  abuses  as  should  appear  to 
them  good  and  profitable.:|:  The  duke  and  earl  were  of  the 
number;  and  as  the  majority  of  their  colleagues  belonged  to 
the  same  party,  they  possessed,  in  effect,  the  whole  power  of 
the  government  To  protect  them  in  the  execution  of  their 
office,  the  commons  petitioned  that  from  the  moment  any  op- 
position should  be  made  to  their  authority,  the  payment  of 
the  subsidy,  which  had  been  voted,  should  cease;  and  that  ttie 
authors,  advisers,  or  abettors,  of  such  opposition  should  for 
the  first  offence  be  liable  to  forfeiture  and  imprisonment,  and 
for  the  second  to  the  loss  of  life  or  member.§  Rich-  ^^ 

ard  gave  his  assent :  but  refused  to  extend  the  du- 
ration of  the  commission  beyond  twelve  months;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  session  had  the  courage  to  protest  openly  and  in 
person  against  any  thing  done  in  that  parliament,  which  might 
turn  to  his  prejudice,  or  prove  contrary  to  the  liberties  and 
prerogatives  of  his  crown.  || 

The  commissioners  appear  to  have  commenced  their  la- 
bours with  examining  the  accounts  of  the  officers  employed  in 
the  collection  of  the  revenue:  and  the  sequel  affords  a  strong 
presumption  that  the  royal  administration  had  ^^gy. 
been  foully  calumniated.  We  hear  not  of  any 
frauds  discovered,  or  of  defaulters  punished,  or  of  grievances 
rcdressed.ir    The  earl  of  Arundel,  alone,  who  had  been  ap- 

•  Rot.  Pari.  ui.  233.  \  Ibid.  374. 

♦  Ibid.  ^75,  376.  §  Knygbt.  2692.  Stat.  x.  App.  46. 
I  Uot  Pari.  322.  224. 

1  Proissart,  indeed)  tells  us  that  sir  Simon  Burley  was  fined  200,000 
fjraiiCi,  and  imprisoned.    But  hu  whole  narrative  diftcrs  so  widely  from  the 
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pointed  admiral  of  the  fleet,  reflected  a  lustre  on  the  nemr  ad- 
ministration*     On  difierent 'occasions  during  the  sununer,  he 
captured  one  hundred  and  sixty  sail  of  vessels  richly  ladea, 
and  principally  with  wine:  he  relieved  the  garrison  of  Brest, 
and  took  two  forts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  of 
which  he  burnt  one  towards  the  sea,  and  delivered  the  other 
to  the  care  of  the  governon     Thence  sailing  to  Sluys,  he  de- 
stroyed the  ships  in  the  harbour,  landed  his  troops,  and  laid 
waste  the  country  to  the  distance  of  ten  leagues.* 

It  was  not,  however,  to  be  expected  that  a 
The  Y"**    '  prince,  who  had  now  reached  his  twentieth  year, 

Sc  judges.  ^^^  ^^°  ^^^  ^^  *  ^^^  ^^^y  *S®  given  proof  of 
abilities  and  courage,  would  tamely  acquiesce  in 
his  own  degradation,  or  that  his  favourites  would  neglect  to 
provide  for  their  security  by  endeavouring  to  restore  the  as- 
cendancy of  their  protector.  Td  emancipate  himself  from  the 
.  actual  control  of  the  commissioners,  Richard  made 

J^y.  ^  journey  on  one  occasion  to  York,  and  on  an- 
other to  Chester.  Wherever  he  came,  his  arrivtl 
was  distinguished  by  some  act  of  grace.  The  gentlemen  of 
the  country,  and  the  chief  burghers  in  the  towns>  were  invit- 
ed to  the  court  of  their  young  sovereign:  and  few  refused  to 
wear  bis  livery,  and  bind  themselves  by  oath  to  stand  in  his 
;•  Am     20       defence  against  all  manner  of  men.     At  Shrews- 

^^'  bury  he  held  a  council  of  several  of  the  judges, 

Aug.  25.  j^ J  a  few|days  afterwards  another  at  Nottingham  ;t 
in  these  he  enjoined  them  on  their  allegiance  to  inform  him, 
what  was  the  law  of  the  land  on  the  difierent  questions,  which 
should  be  laid  before  them.  In  their  reply  they  maintained, 
thatth^  commission  which  had  superseded  the  king  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  royal  authority,  was  subversive  of  the  constitu*' 
tion;  that  those  who  introduced  the  measure,  and  those  who 
exhorted  the  king  to  ^ree  to  it,  were  liable  to  capital  punish- 
ment; that  all  who  compelled  him  to  assent,  or  prevented  him 
from  exercising  his  rights,  were  traitors;  that  the  kingand  not 
!  the  lords  and  commons,  had  the  power  to  determine  the  order, 

in  which  questions  should  be  debated  in  parliament:  that  the 


aatfaentic  particulars  contained  in  the  rolls,  that  it  deserves  no  credit  It 
seems  to  be  made  up  of  every  flyings  report  which  reached  him. 

•  Knyght  2692,  2693.    Wab.  326^ 

f  At  the  first  of.  these  councils  were  present  sir  Robert  Bealknap  chief 
justice,  sir  John  Holt,  and  sir  William  Burgh  justices  of  the  kin^s  bench, 
and  sir  John  Gary  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer:  at  the  second  the  same 
persons,  with  the  exception  of  the  chief  baron,  and  with  the  addition  of  sir 
fiobezt  Tresilian  lotd  chief  justice,  sir  Roger  Fulthorpe  justice  of  the  ^^n^i 
bench,  and  John  Lokton  the  king's  seijeant  at  law. 
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king  could  dissolve  the  parliament  at  pleasure,  and  that  those 
who  acted  in  defiance  of  such  dissolution,  were  traitors:  that 
the  lords  and  commons  could  not,  without  the  king's  permis- 
sion, impeach  his  officers  and  justices:  that  both  the  member 
who  moved  for  the  statute  of  the  deposition  of  Edward  II.  and 
he  who  brought  it  to  the  house,  were  traitors:  and  that  the 
judgment  given  against  the  earl  of  Suffolk  was  erroneous  in 
all  its  parts.  They  affixed  their  seals  to  this  answer,  and 
promised  on  their  oaths  to  keep  it  secret:  the  next  day  it  was 
betrayed  by  sir  Roger  Fulthorpe,  one  of  the  number,  to  the 
earl  of  Kent,  and  was  by  him  communicated  to  the  duke  of 
Gloucester.* 

Richard,  ignorant  of  this  unfortunate  disco- 
very, proceeded  to  make  arrangements  for  the  re-    ??**?"*  *° 
lyimptioa  of  the  royal  authority,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  ye^r  allotted  to  the  commissioners.     To  secure  a  ma- 
jority in  the  next  house  of  commons,  he  sent  for  the  sheriffs, 
who,  if  we  believe  some  writers,  gave  him  slender  hopes  of 
success.     It  was  determined  to  arrest  the  most  obnoxious  of 
his  opponents,  and  to  send  them  to  take  their  trials  before  the 
judges  who  had  already  given  their  opinions  on  the  question 
of  law:  and  for  this  purpose  Thomas  Usk  was  appointed  sub- 
sheriff  of  Middlesex,  and  John  Blake  the  referendary,  was 
employed  to  prepare  a  bill  of  indictment  for  a  conspiracy 
against  the  royal  prerogative.!    Sir  Nicholas  Bramber,  who 
had  been  thrice  mayor  of  London,  undertook  to  secure  the 
fidelity  of  the  citizens;  and  even  swore  the  different  companies 
to  be  ready  to  live  and  die  with  the  king,  and  to  oppose  his 
enemies  to  their  last  breath.     The  commission  was  to  expire 
on  the  nineteenth  of  November:  on  the  tenth  Richard  en- 
tered the  capital.     He  was  received  with  unusual  expressions 
of  joy  and  respect;  the  mayor  and  principal  citizens  wore  his 
livery  of  white  and  crimson;  and  an  immense  crowd  accom-* 
panied  him  to  the  church  of  St.  PauPs,  and  thence  to  his  palace 
at  Westminster. t 

Elated  with  his  reception,  the  king  retired  to 
rest:  the  next  morning  he  learned  with  astonish-    Is  apposed 
ment  that  a  numerous  body  of  forces  had  reached     cester?**' 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  under  the  com-      Nov.  11, 
mand  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the  earls  of 

•  Rot.  Pari.  ill.  232,  233.    Knyght.  2692—2696. 

f  I  have  neglected  many  circumstances  mentioned  by  historians^  as  I 
consider  them  mere  fictions  invented  by  the  king's  enemies:  the  intention 
of  indicting  the  framers  of  the  commisnon  I  have  admitted,  as  the  xndict« 
ment  itself  is  still  extant  on  the  rolls,  p.  234. 

t  Rot,  Pari.  iii.  234.    Knyght  2696.    Wals,  330.    Mon.  Evesh.  8S, 
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Arundel  and  Nottingham;  the  constable,  admiral^  and  mare- 
schfil  of  England.  They  had  concerted  their  meawires  with 
siich  secrecy  as  to  elude  suspicion;  and  had  carefully  watched 

Not  13  ^^  ^^^  motions  on  his  return  to  the  capital  A 
royal  proclamation  was  issued  the  next  day  for- 
bidding tl^  citizens  to  lend  assistance,  or  to  sell  provi^oos, 
to  the  armed  force  in  the  neighbourhood;  but  the  following 
morning  the  confederates  advancing  to  Hackney  with  forty 
thousand  men,  sent  a  letter  into  the  city,  in  which  they  as- 
sured the  mayor  and  aldermen,  that  their  only  object  was  to 
deliver  the  king  from  the  hands  of  the  traitors  who  kept  him 
in  thraldom ;  commanded  them  with  severe  threats  to  give 
their  aid  to  the  same  loyal  cause;  and  required  an 

Nov.  13.      immediate  answer.     The  ensuing  day  they  were 
'      joined  at  Waltham  cross  by  the  earls  of  Derby 
^^'  and  Warwick:  and  these  five  noblemen,  in  pre- 

sence of  the  commissioners,  appealed  (such  was  the  term  they 
used)  five  of  the  king's  favourites  of  treason.     Richard,  un- 

Not  17  ^^^®  ^  resist,  consented  to  receive  the  complaints 
.  of  the  lords  appellants  on  the  next  Sunday.  They 
entered  the  city  with  every  precaution  against  the  pretended 
treachery  of  their  enemies;  stopped  to  examine  all  the  houses 
in  the  mews;  and  kept  the  king  waiting  two  hours  on  his 
throne  in  Westminster  hall.  But  in  his  presence  they  be- 
haved with  the  semblance  of  humility.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  hall,  on  the  lower  and  on  the  upper  step  of  the  throne, 
they  bent  the  knee  before  him.  He  arose,  gave  his  hand  to 
each,  and  bade  tliem  present  their  petition.  They  began  with 
the  most  solemn  protestations  of  attachment  and  loyalty; 
then  accused  of  treason,  the  archbishop  of  York,  the  duke  of 
Ireland,  the  earl  of  Sufiblk,  and  sir  Robert  Tresilian  false  jus- 
tice, and  sir  Nicholas  Bramber  false  knight;  and  lastly  throw- 
ing their  gauntlets  on  the  floor,  offered  severally  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  charge  by  single  combat.  Richard  answered, 
that  he  would  summon  a  parliament,  in  which  justice  should 
be  done;  and  that  in  the  mean  time  he  took  both  parties  under 
the  royal  protection.  He  then  invited  the  appellants  into 
another  room,  where  they  partook  of  refreshment  with  him 
in  the  most  friendly  manner.* 

It  now  became  evident  that  flight  alone  could 
Ss^*  ^^  -      **^®  ^®  obnoxious  counsellors.     The  earl  of  Suf- 
ites.        '      ^^^^9  ^^  ^^6  second  attempt,  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  frontiers  of  France:  the  archbishop  eflec- 
tually  concealed  himself  in  the  vicinity  of  Newcastle:  and  the 

•  Rot  Pari.  til.  229.     Knyght.  2697—2701.  'Wals.  330,  331. 
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duke  of  Ireland  repaired  to  the  northern  borders  of  Wales. 
Here,  however;  he  received  letters  from  the  king,  authoriz- 
ing him  to  raise  forces,  and  promising  to  join  him  on  the  first 
opportunity.     With  joy  he  unfurled  the  royal  banner:  and 
his  hopes  were  encouraged  by  the  accession  of  Molyneux 
the  constable  of  Chester,  with  a  strong  body  of  archers.  The 
intelligence  of  his  rising  was  received  with  secret  pleasure  by 
the  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  now  ventured  to  disclose  his 
real  designs;  consulted  several  clergymen  and  sages  of  the 
law,  in  what  cases  a  vassal  would  be  justified  in  giving  back 
his  homage:  and  in  a  meeting  at  Huntingdon  agreed  with  the 
earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick,  ancj  the  lord      jy^^  ^^ 
Thomas  Mortimer,  "  to  depose  Richard,  and  take 
the  crown  under  his  own  custody."     It  was  afterwards  pre- 
tended that  in  adopting  this  resolution  they  had  no  design  to 
deprive  the  king  of  the  royal  dignity  in  earnest,  but  merely 
to  intimidate  him  by  reducing  him  for  a  few  days  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  private  individual.     But  whatever  might  be  their 
real  intention,  it  was  defeated  by  the  opposition  of  the  earls 
of  Derby  and  Nottingham,  who,  though  they  were  willing  to 
pursue  ^e  favourites  unto  death,  would  never  consent  to  de- 
prive the  king  of  his  crown.*    In  the  mean  time  the  duke  of 
Ireland  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  men  rapidly  advanced 
towards  the  Thames.     His  first  object  was  to  pass  that  river, 
probably  in  consequence  of  secret  instructions  from  Richard: 
but  the  appellants,  acquainted  with  his  motions,  marched  in 
the  night  by  difierent  roads  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don; and  occupied  all  the  passes  before  his  arri-      jy     ^n 
val.      He  first  made  his  appearance  at  Radcot 
The  width  of  the  bridge  had  been  diminished,  so  that  only 
one  man  could  cross  at  a  time:  three  barriers  were  raised 
athwart  the  remainder;  and  the  earl  of  Derby  with  a  power- 
ful force  lay  behind  it.     He  turned  immediately,  to  seek 
another  passage,  but  was  met  in  front  by  the  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, and  followed  by  the  earl  of  Derby,  who  on  his  depar- 
ture had  crossed  the  bridge.     In  this  emergency  the  duke 
threw  off  his  armour;  plunged  into  the  river;  and,  quitting 
his  horse,  swam  to  the  opposite  bank.    It  was  growing  dark, 
and  a  report  fortunately  prevailed  that  he  had  been  drowned. 
Molyneax,  one  of  his  valets,  and  a  boy  were  killed:  a  few 
perished  in  the  waters:,  the  rest  were  stripped  completely 
naked;  and  told  that  they  might  return  home.     After  a  lapse 

•  Seethe  charges  against  the  duke  (Rot. Pari.  iii.  376)  with  his  answer 
(ibid.  379). 
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of  some  weeks  it  was  announced,  that  the  duke  had  escaped 
to  Ireland.* 

j^jf^^^0f  The  appellants,  on  their  return  to  ILondon, 

his  fHendB.  took  from  the  mayor  the  keys  of  the  city,  and 
required  an  audience  of  the  king,  who  had  retired 
Dec,26.  ij^^  the  Tower.  The  intimidated  monarch  yield- 
ed to  all  their  demands.  A  proclamation  was  issued  for  the 
arrest  of  the  fugitive  archbishop,  duke,  and  earl:  eleven  of  the 
royal  confidents  were  secured  in  different  prisons:  and  ten 
lords  and  knights,  with  the  ladies  Poynings,  Mohun,  and 
Molyneux,  were  dismissed  from  court,  and  compelled  to  give 
security  for  their  appearance  before  the  next  parliament 
That  Richard  in  his  distress  might  not  have  a  single  person 
to  whom  he  could  unbosom  himself,  even  bis  confessor,  the 
bishop  of  Chichester,  was  forbidden  to  come  into  his  pre- 
sence, t 

Impeach-  ^^  ^^^  writs  which  had  already  been  issued  for 

ments.  the  convocation  of  parliament,  the  king  had  in- 

1388.  structed  the  sheriffs  to  return  such  knights  of  the 

J^*  ^'        shire,  as  had  not  taken  any  part  in  the  late  quai^ 
rel.     These  writs  were  now  recalled:  and  new  ones  were 

-  ,  „  issued  in  the  accustomed  style,  j:  As  soon  as  the 
'  '  parliament  had  been  opened  by  the  chancellor,  the 
duke  of  Gloucester  rose,  knelt  to  the  king>  and  complained 
that  he  had  been  suspected  of  aspiring  to  the  crown;  but  Ri- 
chard immediately  interrupted  him  by  strongly  asserting  his 
own  conviction  of  the  innocence  of  his  uncle.  The  lords  ap» 
pellants  then  exhibited  thirty-nine  articles  of  impeachment 
against  the  five  appellees:  the  latter,  with  the  exception  of  sir 
Nicholas  Bramber,  who  was  in  prison,  were  called,  but  did 
not  answer  to  their  names;  and  judgment  was  immediately 
prayed  against  them  for  their  default.  But  the  decision  was 
put  off  tul  the  next  day:  and  all  the  judges,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  sir  William  Skipwith,  were  arrested  on  their  seats  in 
court,  and  committed  to  separate  cells  in  the  Tower.§ 

The  next  morning  the  king  called  upon  ^^the  sages  of  the 
common  and  civil  law"  to  give  to  the  lords  their  opinion  re- 

F  b  4        specting  the  bill  of  impeachment;  who  unani- 
mously declared  that  it  was  in  all  its  parts  informal 
and  illegal.     The  peers,  however,  resolved  to  proceed:  they 
were  bound,  they  said,  by  no  other  law  than  the  law  and  cus^ 
tom  of  parliament;  the  kingdom  of  England  had  never  been 

•  Rot.  Pari.  236.    Knyght  2701— 2703.    Wal8.332. 

t  Knyg.  2705.  Wal.  333.  Otterbume,  174.  Rym.  Tii.  566,  567,  568. 

*  Rym.  yii.  566.     Rot.  Pari.  iii.  400. 

§  Rot  Pari.  iu.  228—236.    Knyght  2706.    Wall.  334. 
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governed  by  the  civil  law;  nor  would  they,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  jurisdiction,  be  guided  by  the  practice  of  the  lower 
courts.  With  the  assent  of  the  king  the  appeal  was  declared 
to  be  '^  good  and  efifectual  according  to  the  law  and  course  of 
parliament''  The  appellants  again  demanded  judgment:  but 
the  house  adjourned  till  the  next  day,  when  the  demand  was 
repeated,  and  the  primate  instantly  rising,  ob-  p  k  < 
served,  that  in  obedience  to  the  canons,  which 
forbade  the  clergy  to  interfere  in  judgments  of  blood,  he  and 
the  other  prelates  should  depart:  but  that,  before  their  depar- 
ture, they  would  protest  that  their  absence  should  neither 
create  any  prejudice  to  their  own  rights  as  peers,  nor  detract 
from  the  effect  of  such  judgment  as  might  be  given  by  the 
temporal  lords  without  their  concurrence.  All  the  bishops 
and  abbots  immediately  left  the  house.* 

Eight  days  were  spent  in  examining  the  act  of  impeach^ 
ment.     It  gave  a  detailed  history  of  the  conduct  of  the  appel- 
lees from  the  commencement  of  the  late  parliament:  attribut- 
ed to  them  several  projects  too  absurd  to  deserve  belief:  and 
averred  that  their  constant  aim  had  been  to  compass  the  de- 
struction of  the  lords  commissioners,  the  appellants,  and  their 
associates.     Of  the  thirty-nine  articles  contained  in  this  in- 
strument, fourteen. were  declared  to  amount  to 
treason:  the  accused  were  found  guilty  of  them     J"dg- 
all:   and  the  duke,  the  earl,  and  Tresilian  were      ^eb!'l3. 
separately  adjudged  to  suffer  the  death  of  traitors, 
and  to  forfeit  their  property  to  the  king.     The  fate  of  the 
archbishop,  on  account  of  the  novMty  of  the  case,  was  reserv- 
ed for  future  deliberation;  and  in  the  mean  time,  his  tempo- 
ralties  were  confiscated.     But  of  thl^se  victims  three  were 
already  beyond  their  reach.     The  earl  of  Suffolk  had  arrived 
at  Paris.    He  was  kindly  received  by  the  French  king,  but 
died  of  despair  before  the  end  of  the  year.     The  duke  of  Ire- 
land had  found  an  asylum  in  Holland;  and  the  archbishop  was 
still  concealed  in  Northumberland,  t    But  Tresilian,  who  had 

•  Rot.  Pari.  236,  237.  244. 

f  The  duke  died  at  Loyain  in  1392,  of  a  woand  received  in  hunting  a 
wild  boar.  The  archbishop,  at  the  request  of  the  goremnient,  was  trans* 
lated  by  the  pope  from  York  to  St.  Andrew's.  But  as  the  Scots  did  not 
admit  the  authority  of  Urban,  he  sailed  to  Flanders,  accepted  a  small  cura- 
cy, and  served  it  till  his,  death.  The  bishop  of  Ely  the  chancellor,  was 
translated  to  York,  Fordham  of  Durham  to  £ly,  Skirlaw  of  Bath  and  WeUs 
to  Durham,  and  Ergham  of  Salisbury  to  Bath  and  Wells.  By  these  trans- 
lations the  friends  of  the  appellants  were  exalted,  those  of  the  king  de- 
*  pressed.  Bym.  vii.  574—577.  All  these  changes  took  place  during  the 
sitting  of  parliament.    Bot  FarL  337,  338.    Knyght3709.  '   ^ 
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disguised  himself,  and  occupied  a  lodging  ia  front 

Feb.  19.      Qf  ^i^g  palace,  was  betrayed  by  a  servant,  brought 

Feb.  20.      before  the  lords,  and  hurried  away  to  execution. 

The  next  day  the  same  fate  befel  sir  Nicholas 

Bramber,  who  in  vain  protested  his  innocence,  and  offered 

wager  of  battle  to  his  accusers. 

After  a  short  interval,  the  four  judges  of  the 

y^^J^^^    king's  bench,  the  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer, 

M^.  2.       ^^^  ^h^  king's  Serjeant  at  law,  were  impeached  of 

treason  by  the  commons,  on  the  ground,   that 

knowing  the  traitorous  intention  of  those  who  proposed  the 

questions  at  Shrewsbury  and  Nottingham,  they  had,  to  please 

Uiem,  given  answers  contrary  to  law.    They  all  replied  in 

the  same  manner,  that  their  answers  had  been  extorted  from 

them  by  threats,  and  that,  therefore,  they  hoped  for  mercy. 

Fulthorp  added,  that  he  had  the  next  day  disclosed  the  whole 

business  to  the  earl  of  Kent      They  were  re- 

demner'       "landed :  but  Blake  and  Usk,  who  replied,  that 

Mar.  3.        whatever  they  had  done,  had  been  done  by  the 

king's  orders,  were  told,  that  their  defence  was 

an  aggravation  of  their  crime,  because  they  knew 

*  *  that  the  king  was  not  his  own  master,  but  under 
the  control  of  the  appellees.  They  were  condemned  and 
executed.  The  judges  were  soon  after  called  in,  and  inform- 
ed, that  by  award  of  the  high  court  of  parliament,  they  had 
been  condemned  to  suffer  the  penalties  of  treason :  but  at  the 

very  moment  the  bishops  entered  the  house,  and 

*  *  b^gg^d  ^^^^  ^  •fcp  might  be  put  to  the  effusion  of 
"SO  much  blood.  At  their  intercession  the  lives  of  the  con- 
demned were  spared :  "^ut  they  were  banislied  for  life,  and 
confined  in  different  cities  in  Ireland.* 

The  same  day  the  bishop  of  Chichester,  the  king's  confes- 
sor, was  impeached  of  haying  used  threats  to  the  judges  at 
Nottingham,  concealed  the  objects  of  the  traitors,  and  exposed, 
by  his  connivance,  the  whole  realm  to  danger.  He  replied, 
that  no  threats  had  ever  been  used  to  the  judges :  that  he  was 
under  the  obligation  of  secrecy  as  to  the  answers:  and  that  he 
had  taken  care  that  no  evil  should  arise  from  the  transaction. 
He  was  condemned  to  exile  in  Ireland.t 

•  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  238 — ^241.  They  were  disposed  of  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— Sir  Sob.  Bealknap,  at  Drog-heda,  with  an  allowance  of  40/.  per  ann.; 
Sir  John  Holt,  ditto,  40  marks;  Sir  Rog.  Fulthorp,  Dublin,  40/.;  Sir  M'il). 
Buig,  ditto,  40  marks;  Sir  Jdin  Caiy,  Waterford,  20/.;  John  Lokton, 
dittos  20/. 

t  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  241.  243, 244.  ^Cork  was  assigned  for  bis  residence,  with 
permission. to  receive  40  marks  per  annum  from  any  of  his  friends  who 
tnight  allow  him  so  much. 
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If  revenge  or  intimidation  had  been  t]ie  object 
of  Gloucester,  he  might  now  have  been  satisfied:     ^^^^  ******** 
but  his  thirst  of  blood  was  still  unsatisfied:  and       Mar.  12. 
four  l^rlights,  the  earliest  and  steadiest  friends  of 
the  king,  were  impeached  by  the  common?  as  aiders  and 
accomplices  of  the  traitors  already  condemned.     They  plead- 
ed not  guilty^  and  offered  to  prove  their  innocence  as  true 
knights  in  any  manner  which  the  lords  should  award.     It  had 
become  the  policy  of  the  royalists  to  prolong  the  deliberations: 
and  eight  days  were  consumed  in  investigation  and  debate, 
till  the  approach  of  the  Easter  holidays  suggested  the  neces- 
sity of  adjournment    .On  the  last  day  the  lords 
and  commons  granted  the  king  a  subsidy  till  the       M*'*  20. 
feast  of  Pentecost;  and  took  an  oath  to  stand  by  the  lords  ap- 
pellants during  the  present  parliament,  and  to  live  and  die 
with  them  against  all  men.     The  two  houses  were  then  ad- 
journed by  the  king  till  the  Monday  fortnight  after  the  festival 
of  Easter.* 

During  the  recess  every  effort  was  employed 
to  save  the  lives  of  the  four  knights,  particularly    ^"^  exccu- 
of  sir  Simon  Burley.     He  had  belonged  to  the 
court  of  Edward  III.;  had  been  selected  by  the  black  prince 
as  guardian  to  Richard ;  and  had  negociated  the  marriage  be- 
tween his  sovereign  and  the  present  queen.     He  was  attached 
to  the  king  as  to  his  son :  and  the  king  loved  and  revered  him 
as  a  father.     On  these  accounts  Richard  earnestly  solicited 
Gloucester  to  spare  him:  but  received  for  answer,,  that  if  he 
meant  to  keep  his  crown,  he  must  consent  to  the  execution  of 
.  his  favourite.t    The  queen  on  her  kqees  seconded  the  prayer 
of  her  husband:  but  neither  her  rank  nor  beauty,  her  tears 
nor  entreaties,  could  soften  the  heart  of  the  ty- 
rant.     The  task  was-then  undertaken  by  the  earl        ^^ 
of  Derby,  one  of  the  appellants:  and  a  fierce  but  fruitless  quar- 
rel between  the  uncle  and  nephew  served  only  to  prove  that 
no  consideration  could  move  the  duke  from  bis  san^inary 
purpose.     When  the  parliament  re-assembled,  the  inquiry 
was  resumed:  Richard  obstinately  maintained  that  Burley 
was  innocent;  and  for  three  weeks  by  refusing  his  assent 
averted  the  fate  of  his  friend.    'At  length  on  an  occasion  when 
the  king  and  the  lords  who  supported  him,  were  absent^  the 

•  The  sheriffs  were  ordered  to  sdminisier  the  same  oath  to  all  meh  in 
office,  and  all  gentlemen,  and  persons  of  influence  in  their  counties,  vii. 
572.    See  the  return  from  the  county  of  Lincoln,  Rot,  Pari.  iii.  400. 

t  Qe  s'il  voloit  estre  Roy,  corient  eitre  perfoume  ct  fait.  Sot.  Pari, 
ill.  431. 
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oppoiite  party  resolved  that  one  out  of  the  thirteen  counts  in 
the  impeachment  had  been  brought  home  to  the 
^  prisoner.     He  was  called  in,  and   immediately 

condemned  on  the  vague  chargfe  of  having  conspired  widi 
other  traitors  to  compass  the  death  of  those  who  had  establish- 
ed the  late  commission  of  government  He  suffered  the  same 
day:  and  the  only  indulgence  which  he  could  obtain,  was  a 
commutation  of  the  more  ignominious  part  of  the  punishment 
ijito  decapitation.* 

A  week  later  was  decided  the  fate  of  Burley's 
***y  fellow  prisoners,  sir  John  Beauchamp,  sir  James 

Berners,  and  sir  John  Salisbury.  The  two  former  were  con- 
victed of  treason,  for  having  estranged  the  king's  affections 
from  his  loyal  subjects,  and  attached  him  to  themselves;  the 
latter  for  having  consented  to  pass  the  seas,  and  solicit  the  aid 
of  the  king  of  France  in  favour  of  the  five  lords  appealed  of 
treason.  All  were  immediately  led  to  execution;  Salisbury 
was  drawn  and  hanged:  but  the  king  interposed  in  favour  of 
the  other  two,  and  obtained  the  consent  of  the  lords  that  they 
should  be  beheaded.t 

The  work  of  blood  was  nsw  ended :  and  **  the 
5'"*iS**°"  wonderful  parliament,"  as  it  was  called  by  some, 
jg^^nt  *'  ^**  ^^^  "  merciless  parliament,*'  as  it  was  more 
justly  called  by  others,  after  a  long  session  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  days,  was  dissolved.  Before  its  tiH*- 
mination  an  order  had  been  issued  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
Bohemians,  who  attended  the  queen,  and  a  pardon  granted 
not  only  for  the  appellants  and  their  friends,  but  also  for  the 
adherents  of  the  opposite  party,  with  the  exception  of  eighteen 
persons  by  name.     The  parliament  was,  however,  careful  to 

m 

•  Bot  Pari.  241—243.  376.  In  the  rolls  of  tins  parliament  he  is  said  to 
have  been  condemned  with  the  tuserU  of  the  king  (Rolls,  243):  in  those  of 
the  21st  of  Richard;  without  his  assent,  against  his  will,  uid  in  his  absence. 
Rolls,  376. 

f  Rot  Pari*  ill.  243.  The  manner  in  which  these  trials  were  conducted, 
does  not  appear  ver^  consistent  with  our  notions  of  justice.  The  impeach- 
ment was  first  read  over  in  the  presence  of  the  accused,  who  spoke  with- 
out the  aid  of  counsel  ih  his  own  justification.  The  commons  replied :  and 
the  lord  resolved  to  "  exaioine  the  charges  and  the  circumstances  with  good 
deliberation,  and  to  give  suoh  judgment  as  should  be  to  the  honour  of  God, 
and  the  profit  of  the  king  ai^d  the  kingdom."  (Ibid.  240,  241.)  in  this 
^ good  deliberation"  days  and  weeks  were  consumed:  but  there  'is  no  hist 
that  the  prisoner  was  ever  heud  again  in  his  defence,  or  counsel  intro- 
duced, or  witnesses  examined.  We  only  learn  that  the  lords  decided  among 
themselves,  whether  the  accused  were  guilty  of  any  one  or  more  of  the 
counts  in  the  impeachment,  and  whether  such  count  or  counts  amounted 
to  treason.  As  soon  as  this  was  determined,  he  was  called  in  to  receive 
judgment,  and  led  immediately  to  execution.    lb.  240.  243, 244. 
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incapacitate  the  king  from  revefsing  the  attainders  which 
had  been   passed,  and   to  remunerate  the  services  of  the 
lords  appellants  with  a  present  of  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  out  of  the   new  subsidy.      Their        J*^n«*- 
last  legislative  act  amounted  to  a  condemnation  of  them- 
selves.    It  was  an  ordinance  that,  ^<  whereas  several  points 
had  been  declared  treason  in  the  present  parliament  which 
had  nerer  been  so  declared  by  any  statute,  no  judge  should 
on  that  account   have  power  to    give  judgment  of  trea- 
son in  any  other  case  or  manner  than  he  had   before   the 
commencement  of  their  proceedings.*^     At  the 
conclusion  the  king  was  compelled  to  take  the  co-         ""^   ' 
ronation  oath  a  second  time:  the  prelates  renewed  their  fealtyi 
the  lords  their  homage;  and  all  swore  never  to  agree  or  suffer^ 
that  any  judgment  given  in  that  parliament  should  be  ce- 
versedy  nor  that  any  statute  enacted  in  it  should  be  repealed.* 

For  nearly  twelve  months  Richard  continued  a    yj^^  y^- 
mere  cipher  in  the  hands  of  the   party.      The     recovers 
duke  governed  with  greater  lenity  than  was  to    l^s  autho- 
have  been  expected  from  his  vindictive  disposi*    "*y* 
tion:  but  his  administration  was  not  distinguished  by  any  act 
of  sufficient  importance  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  nation^or  to 
give  stability  to  his  power.    The  earl  of  Arundel,  had,  indeed, 
the  good  fortune  to  capture  a  fleet  of  French  merchantmen: 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Percies  lost  against  the  Scots  the 
battle  of  Otterburne  in  Northumberland,  in  which,  if  the  earl 
Douglas  was  slain,  the  lords  Henry  and  Ralph  Percy,  the 
English  generals,  were  made  prisoners.!     The  terror  which 
Gloucester  had  inspired,  insensibly  wore  away:  several  of  hif 
partisans  offered  their  services  to  the  king:  and  Richard,  by 
one    bold    action,  instantaneously  dissolved   that   authority 
which  had  been  cemented  with  so  much  blood.     In  a  great 
council   held  after  Easter,  he  unexpectedly  re- 
quested  his  uncle  to  tell  him  his  age.     *^  Your        Mwi. 
highness,"  the  duke  replied,  ^*  is  in  your  twenty- 
second   year."     "Then,"  added   the  king,  "I  must  cer- 
tainly be  old  enough  to  manage  my  own  concerns.     I  have 
been  longer  under  the  control  of  tutors  than  any   ward 
in  my  dominions.     I  thank  ye,  my  lords,  for  your  past  ser- 
vices :  but  do  not  require  them  any  longer."     Observing  their 
surprise,  he  followed  up  the  blow  by  demanding  ^Ke  seals 
from  the  archbishop  of  York,  and  the  keys  of  the  exeh(iquer 

•  Rot.  Pari.  ill.  244.  247—252. 

t  See  the  two  ballads  on  it  in  the  **  Reliquei  of  uirient  Cng^lith  yheXryy" 
and  the  << Border  Minstrelsy."    Also  Frmisart,  iz.  37—42. 
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from  the  bishop  of  Hereford.  A  new  treasurer  and  new 
chancellor  were  appoilpted :  the  former  council  was  dismissed: 
and  the  king  gave  hfs  confidence  to  a  few  tried  friends,  with 
the  duke  of  York  and  the  young  earl  of  Derby,  who  thou^ 
they  originally  belonged  to  the  commission,  had  either  not 
forfeited^  or  had  regamed  the  royal  favour.  Gloucester  sub- 
mitted with  reluctance,  and  after  an  interview  with  his  ne- 
phew retired  into  the  country:  Richard  by  proclamation  in- 
formed the  people  that  he  had  taken  the  reins  of  government 
ioto  his  own  hands,  that  he  intended  faithfully  to  maintain  the 
ordinances  of  the  parliament  at  Westminster,  and  that  he 
should  suspend  the  collection  of  the  subsidy,  which  had  lately 
been  granted,  till  he  was  better  convinced  that  his  necessities 

required  it.* 

The  king  was  now  his  own  master:  and  wh^ 
His  admi-  ^jj^j.  j^  were  owing  to  his  wisdpm  or  the  wisdom 
nistra  on.  ^^  j^.^  ministers,  it  must  be  owned  that  for  some 
years  his  administration  was  tranquil  and  happy.  Uninter- 
rupted harmony  reigned  between  him  and  his  people.  He 
frequently  met  his  parliament;  consulted  it  on  all  matters  €£ 
importance;  and  appeared  anxious  to  deserve  its  approbation. 
On  one  occasion  he  ordered  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  and 
other  members  of  the  council  to  resign;  and  openly  invited 
every  person,  who  felt  himself  aggrieved  by  them,  to  bring 
his  charges  against  them  as  private  individuals.  The  next 
day  the  two  houses  bore  an  honourable  testimony  to  their  in- 
tegrity, and  they  were  restored  with  applause  to  their  former 
offices.t  In  return  for  his  condescension,  both  lords  and 
commons  were  liberal  in  their  grants,  and  successively  con- 
firmed by  their  votes  the  acknowledged  prerogatives  of  the 
crown.}  Though  he  retained  a  deep  sense  of  the  injuries 
which  he  had  sufiered,  he  had  the  prudence  to  suppress  his 
resentment:  and  on  the  return  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster  from 
Guienne,  recalled  the  duke  of  Gloucester  to  a  seat  in  the  coun- 
cil. §  He  even  affected  an  indifference  to  the  lot  of  his 
friends,  who  had  been  banished  to  Ireland,  till  he  was  able  to 
serve  them  whhout  danger  or  opposition.  His  former  con- 
fessor he  promoted  to  a  bishopric  in  that  island;  and,  as  the 
revenue  was  moderate,  added  to  it  a  small  annuity.  He  re- 
called to  London  the  three  surviving  judges:  and  as  soon  as 
he  heard  of  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Ireland,  granted  a 
full  pardon  to  sir  John  Lancaster,  the  companion  of  his  exile, 

•Knyght2736k    Wab.  337.    Ryra.vii.6ir.    Bot.  Pari.  iii.  404. 
■  t  «ot.  Psrl.  ill.  29^  ^  Ibid.  379,  286.  §  Ibid.  316. 
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and  restored  the  earldom  of  Oxford  in  favour  of  his  uncle  sir 
Aubrey  de  Vere.*  Three  years  later  he  ventured  to  give 
a  strooeer  proof  of  his  affection  for  his  unfortunate  friend. 
He  ordered  the  body^  which  had  been  embalmed^  to  be 
brought  from  Louvain,  and  re-interred  it  with  great  solemnity 
in  the  church  of  ColnOi  Before  the  completion  of  the  ceremony 
the  coffin  was  opened  by  his  orders,  and  the  covering  removed 
from  the  face.  The  features  were  still  discernible:  and  the 
king  gazed  on  it  for  some  minutes  with  visible  emotions  of 
the  most  poignant  grief.t 

It  was  during  this  period  of  comparative  tran- 
quillity that  the  leccislative  enactments  airainst    T*™^??; 

1  •  •  j^  1*  T  ^j       tionof  the 

papal  provisions  and  reservations  were  completed,    dispute 
As  soon  as  the  king  of  France  had  espoused  the    with  the 
cause  of  the  cardinal  of  Geneva  against  Urban  VI.,    court  of 
the  claims  of  the  two  competitors  were  canvassed    ^^^g 
in  parliament;  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  primate        j^^y ' 
and  the  other  prelates,  it  was  determined  to  ac- 
knowledge Urban,  and  to  obey  him,  as  the  rightful  head  of 
the  church.  The  legislature  even  went  farther,  and  by  statute 
confiscated  the  revenues  of  the  cardinals,  who  rejected  Urban, 
and  put  out  of  the  king's  protection  every  English  subject, 
who  should  apply  to  his  adversary,  as  the  real  pontiff4    ^^ 
return  Urban  issued  in  favour  of  the  king  a  bull, 
by  which  the  two  next  vacant  prebends  in  each      m^J li 
collegiate  church  were  reserved,  and  the  nomina- 
tion was  transferred  from  the  bishops  and  chapters  to  the 
crown.  §    But  the  harmony  between  the  two  courts  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  ambition  of  Edward  Bromfield,  the  agent  at 
Rome  for  the  abbey  of  St.  Edmund's;  who,  on  the  decease  of 
his  abbot,  proaired  by  false  suggestions  that  appointment  from 
the  pontiff;  and  returning  to  England,  took  possession  of  the 
abbey  in  virtue  of  the  papal  provision.     He  was  instantly 
apprehended  under  the  statute  of  provisors  passed  in  the  late 
reign,  and  committed  to  the  Tower.||     This  event  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  public;  complaints  were  made  in  parliament 
of  new  provisions  granted  to  several  cardinals: 
and  by  an  additional  enactment  it  was  ordained,        j^  ^^ 
that  if  any  of  the  king's  subjects  should,  without 
his  license  given  with  the  advice  of  the  council,  farm  or  ad- 
minister the  benefice  of  any  alien  within  the  realm,  or  in  vir- 
tue of  such  administiation  should  convey  money  out  of  the 

*  Rot  Pari.  ill.  303, 303.346.  .    tWa]8.352. 

*  Rot  Pari.  i^.  48.    Rym.  yfi.  232.  §  Rym.  vii.  216. 
I  Wals.  230,  231. 236. 
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kingdom,  he  «houId  for  the  same  offence  incar  all  the 
comprised  in  the  statute  of  provisors  of  the  27th  of  E^ 
ward  IIL* 

Bromfield^B  affair  W9^  compromised  by  his  translation  to  a 
different  benefice.     The  king  granted  the  necessary  liceDses 
to  the  attorneys  of  the  cardinals  enjoyiag  preferment  in  Eng- 
land :t  and  the  pope  confirmed  the  concordat  of  Bruges  be- 
tween Edward  HI.  and  Gregory  XI4    But,  thou^  Urbaa 
was  willing  to  concede  other  points,  he  still  refused  to  sur- 
render the  claim  which  had  for  centuries  been  exercised  by 
his  predecessors  of  presenting  to  such  benefices,  as  becanEie 
vacant  in  the  court  of  Rome  by  the  death  or  the  promotion  of 
the  incumbents:§  and  the  parliament  three  yean 
^^'         afterwards  confirmed  the  former  statutes,  and  as 
an  additional  safeguard,  extended  the  penalties  of 
the  late  act  to  all  foreigners  residing  on  benefices  obtained  by 
provision,  whether  they  held  them  for  themselves  or  for  the 
profit  of  others.     The  king,  however,  was  permitted  to  dis- 
pense with  this  act  in  favour  of  the  cardinal  of  Naples^  and 
such  persons  as  might  render  particular  services  to  the  crown  :| 
an  exemption  which  tended  in  a  great  measure  to  render  the 
statute  nugatory.  For  as  the  cardinal^  in  possession  of  English 
benefices  generally  died  at  Rome,  the  pope  instantly  conferred 
their  livings  on  the  surviving  cardinals,  who  found  no  dilS- 
culty  in  obtaining  the  royal  license:  and  the  other  preferments 
which  became  vacant  in  that  court,  were  frequently  at  the 
king'  request  bestowed  on  his  own  chaplain^,  as  the  cheapest 
means  by  which  he  could  remunerate  their  services.! 

These  evasions  of  the  spirit  of  the  law  did  not  escape  the 
observation  of  those  who  were  enemies  to  the  system  of  pro- 
visions: and  in  consequence  of  t)ieir  reiterated  complaints  it 
was  enacted  in  the  parliament  holden  in  1390, 
Jan  19.        ^^^^  ^^^  provisions  granted  before  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  January  in  that  year,  should  be  valid: 
that  all  granted  afterwards  should  be  of  no  effect:  that  every 
person  who  should  accept  of  a  benefice  contrary  to  this  statute 
should  forfeit  his  lands  and  chattels,  and  be  banished  for  life: 
that  whoever  should  bring  or  send  into  England  any  papal 
sentence  or  excommunication  against  any  person  for  the  exe- 
cution of  this  statute  should,  besides  forfeiture,  incur  the 
penalty  of  life  and  limb:  and  that  whoever  should  publish 
such  sentence  or  excommunication,  should,  if  he  were  a  pre- 

•  Rot.  Pari.  in.  82,  83.  f  Rym.  vii.  353.  256.  258»  359.  &c. 

i  Ibid.  384.  $  Ibid.  331.  438.  437. 

I  Rot.  Pari.  hi.  163.  St,  7  Rich.  H.  c.  12. 
1  Rym.  vii.  684. 
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late,  lose  his  temporallies;  if  of  inferior  rank,  suffer  innprison- 
ment,  and  roake  fine  at  the  king's  pleasure.*  But  the  last 
clause  appeared  to  bear  so  hard  on  the  clergy,  that  the  spiritual 
peers,  though  they  had  concurred  in  all  the  other  statutes 
against  provisions,  unanimously  protested  against  this,  <^  in-* 
asmuch  as  it  might  tend  to  restrain  the  authority  of  the  apos- 
tolic see,  or  to  subvert  the  liberties  of  the  church."  By  the 
king's  order  the  protestation  was  read  in  parliament,  and  en- 
tered on  the  rolls,  t 

Shortly  afterwards  Richard  held  a  great  council,  and  in  his 
own  name,  and  the  names  of  the  principal  barons  and  knights, 
wrote  to  the  pontiff,  explaining  their  grievances,  and  re- 
questing his  holiness  to  devise  some  prompt  and  efficacious 
remedy  for  the  evil.  What  answer  was  returned, 
does  not   appear.      Urban  died,  and  was  sue-        p^k  4 
ceeded  by  Boniface  IX.,  who  declared  the  sta- 
tutes enacted  by  the  parliament  of  no  effect,^  and  among 
other  provisions,  granted  a  prebend  in  the  church 
of  Wells  to  cardinal  Brancacio,  who  immediate-       x^^^a, 
ly  began  a  suit  in  the  papal  court  against  William  "^* 

Langbroke,  the  king's  presentee.§  The  controversy  was  imme- 
diately revived:  the  king's  courts  decided  in  favour  of  Lang- 
broke:  but  rumours  were  circulated,  that  if  the  prelates  exe- 
cuted the  decrees  of  such  courts,  they  would  be  ^ 
exposed  to  ecclesiastical  penalties.     In  the  next         ^^^^' 
parliament  the  commons  petitioned  the  king  to 
inquire  of  all  estates,  in  what  manner  they  would  behave  in 
the  two  following  cases:  1.  If  the  pope  were  to  issue  sen- 
tences of  excommunication  against  the  bishops  for  instituting 
the  king's  presentees  in  consequence  of  the  judgment  of  the 
king's  court:  3.  If,  for  the  same  reason,  he  should  attempt  to         ^ 
translate  the  bishops  from  their  present  sees  to  other  sees  out        ^ 
of  the  kingdom.  ||     The  answer  returned  by  the  commons  i 
was,  that  such  proceedings  would  be  subversive  of  the  rights 
of  the  crown,  and  that  they  would  therefore  stand  by  the 

•  Rot  P»l.  ill.  266.  270,     Stat  13  Rich.  H.  rt.  2.  c.  2,  3. 

I  Rot  Pari.  lii.  264. 

i  Fuisse  et  esse  cassa  et  iirita,  ipeaque  ex  superabundante  caasamus,  ir- 
ritamus,  et  juribus  vacuamus.    Apud  Raynald.  v.  162.  m 

^  Rym.  vii.  734.  " 

I  It  is  rather  laughable  to  observe  how  soon  the  parliament  began  to 
fear  that  its  own  artifice  might  be  turned  to  its  prejadice.  The  plan  of 
translating  bishops  out  of  the  kingdom  had  been  myented  by  the  duke  of 
Gloucester's  party  to  get  rid  of  the  archbishop  of  York.  But  it  now  be- 
came evident,  that  if  the  pope  could  do  this  to  punish  a  prelate  who  had 
offended  the  ruling  party,  he  might  do  the  same  to  punish  a  prelate,  who 
had  offended  him. 
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king  against  them  to  live  and  die.  The  reply  of  the  tempo- 
ral lords  was  nearly  to  the  same  effect  The  prelates  de- 
clared, that  it  was  not  their  intention  to  deny  that  the  pope 
could  issue  sentences  of  excommunication,  and  translate  bi- 
shops according  to  the  law  of  the  holy  churchy  but  to  do  so 
in  the  cases  proposed  would  be  to  invade  the  rights  of  the 
crown,  which  they  were  determined  to  support  with  all  their 
power.*  In  consequence  of  these  answers,  was  drawn  up 
the  last  and  most  comprehensive  of  the  statutes  of  provisors 
or  prsBmunire,  by  which  it  is  provided  that,  if  any  man  pur- 
stxe  or  obtain,  in  the  court  of  Rome,  or  elsewhere,  such  trans- 
lations, excommunications,  bulls,  instruments,  or  other  things 
aeain^  the  king's  crown  and  regality,  or  kingdom,  as  la 
amresaid,  or  bring  them  into  the  realm,  or  receive,  notify,  or 
execute  them  either  within  the  realm  or  without,  such  per- 
son or  persons,  their  notaries,  procurators,  maintainers,  abet- 
tOtS)  fautors,  and  counsellors,  shall  be  out  of-  the  king's  pro- 
tection, their  goods  and  chattels,  lands  and  tenements,  shall 
be  forfeited  to  the  king,  and  their  persons  attached  wherever 
they  may  be  found,  t 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  when  this  bill  was  discuss- 
ed in  the  house  of  lords,  it  met  with  considerable  opposition. 
It  was  at  least  withdrawn  by  the  commons,  who  agreed  that 
the  king  should  refer  the  whole  matter  to  his  council,  and 
have  full  power  to  make  such  alterations  and  ordinances 
as  lie  might  think  fit,  and  to  carry  them,  when  made,  into 
eicecution.l  Though  they  expressed  a  hope,  that  when  it  was 
thus  amended,  they  should  assent  to  it  at  the  next  parliament, 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  laid  before  them  again: 
but  to  have  been  occasionally  acted  upon,  and  occasionally 

•  St.  16  Rich.  IT.  e.  5.    Rot.  Pari,  iii.304. 

t  St  16  Rich.  TI.  c.  5. 

i  Fut  a  remembrer  touchant  Testatut  des  proviaours,  qe  les  communeji 

pur  la  grante  affiance s'accorderent  et  assenterent  en  plein  parie- 

menty  qe  nre  dit  Sr  le  Roi,  par  bone  deliberation  et  assent  des  seigneurs  et 
de  son  sage  conseill,  preigne  toute  la  maitre  a  luy,  et  q'il  eit  plein  poair  et 
auctorite  de  modifier  le  dit  estatut,  et  ent  ordeiner  par  deliberation  et  as- 
sent BUS  dit  zen  manere  come  luy  semblera  meutz.  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  301. — 
Four  yean  afterwards  another  memorandum  to  the  same  import*  and  near- 
ly in  the  same  words  (the  king  was  to  alter  it  par  assent  et  adm  de  tieux 
sages  et  dignespersones  queux  lui  plerra  appeller  pur  conseiller  en  la  ma- 
tiere)  is  inserted  in  the  rolls:  and  it  is  added,  that  immediately  afterwards 
the  prelates  protested,  that  if  any  ordinance  were  made  which  should  re- 
strain the  power  of  the  pontiff  in  the  business  of  provisions,  or  derogate 
from  the  liberties  of  the  church,  they  neither  could  nor  ought  to  assent  to 
it.  Rot  Pari.  iii.  340, 341.  Hence  I  think  it  plain  that  this  statute  was 
never  properly  passed  in  parliament,  and  on  that  account  does  not  appear 
in  the  rolls.  It  was,  however,  acted  upon  by  the  king's  council:  and  is  re* 
ferred  t«  in  the  25th  Hen.  YIH.  c.  20,  and  2d  PhUip  and  }SMry,  c.  8. 
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modified,  as  suited  the  royal  convenience.  Tfie  pope  was 
still  careful  to  bestow  the  English  benefices  of  the  deceased 
cardinals  on  their  suiTiver^:  but  frequently  the  king  was  also^ 
careful  to  present  to  them  himself.  On  each  of  these  occa- 
sions the  old  contest  was.  fought  ov^  again:  and  in  every 
case  the  provisor  was  compelled  to  rilinquish  his  pretensions, 
and  the  pope,  that  he  migbt  save  his  own  claim,  conferred 
the  benefice  on  the  king's  presenttee.  Convinced  by  experi- 
ence, of  their  inability  to  cpntinue  the  contest  with  honour 
to  themselves,  the  pontiffs  negociated  with  the  court,  and 
assented  to  such  modifications  o£  the  statute  as  the  king 
thought  it  prudent  to  make.  Provisions  in  favour  of  aliens, 
unless  they  were  cardinals,  were  entirely  abolished,  and  those 
in  favour  of  natives  were  generally  granted  to  persons  who 
had  previously  obtained  the  royal  license.'*'  Thus  ended  this 
long  and  angry  controversy  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the 
crown.  For  though  the  right  of  election  remained  to  the 
clergy,  it  was  merely  nominal,  as  they  dared  not  reject  the 
person  recommended  by  the  king:  and'thougb  the  pope  still 
pretended  to  confer  the  great  digm'taries  of  the.  church  by 
provision,  the  provisor  was  invariably  the  person  who  had 
been  nominated  by  the  crown. 

If  the  war  between  England  and  France  stiU 
continued,  it  was  more  from  the  difficulty  of  ad-    K^edi- 
justing  their  differences,  than  from  any  real  enmi-    ii^i^nd. 
ty  between  the  two  monarches.     Of  late  hostilities 
had  been  suspended  by  a  succession  of  nego(Hations,  which, 
in  1394,  terminated  in  a  truce  for  four  years.t        ^^^  ^ 

Soon  afterwards  Richard  was  deprived  of  his  con-      May  27.      ^  ^^^'" 
sort,  the  good  queen  Anne,  who  died  at  his  palace 
of  Sherte,  and  was  interred  at  Westminster.    The      June  7. 
king  appeared  inconsolable:   and  to  divert  Tiis      ^^^ 
melancholy,  was  advised  to  visit  his  Irish  dominions.     They 
had  formerly  produced  a  yearly  income  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds:  now  the  receipts  were  not  equal  to  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  government     To  understand  the  cause  of  this 
defalcation  we  must  take  a  hasty  review  of  the  past  transac- 

*  We  have  one  of  these  temporary  modifications  in  IVilkins,  Con.  iii. 
337.  1.  The  bishoprics  were  to  be  g^nted  after  the  election*  and  by  pro- 
vision, to  the  person  elect,  if  the  king  wrote  in  his  favour.  If  he  did  not, 
to  some  other  person  acceptable  to  the  king.  2.  In  cathedral  and  col- 
legiate churches,  the  pope  and  the  ordinaiy  were  to  present  alteri^ely, 
till  the  pope  had  po88es^ie4'three  presentations.    He  might  grant  th^pro-  ^ 

visions  to  cardinals:  oth:er\i^is9  he  was  bound  to  select  Englishmen.  3.  In 
other  benefices  the  pop^ropd  ordinary  were  to  present  alternately  for  four- 
teen month|.^   Anno  1398.  ,  '\    ' 
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tlons  in  Ireland.  After  the  fnll  of  Bruce,  the  second  Edward 
was  too  much  occupied  by  hig  domestic  enemies,  the  third  by 
his  wars  with  Scotland  and  France,  to  attend  to  the  concerns 
of  the  sister  island:  and  the  natives,  by  successive  encroach- 
ments, ^ra  lually  corrfmcd  the  Eiis^lish  territories  within  nar- 
rower limits.  The  greater  part  of  Ulster  was  recovered  by 
the  O'Nials:  the  O'Connors  woo  several  districts  in  Con- 
naught:  and  in  Lt'inster,  the  0'Hrian.s  maintaified,  with  {per- 
severance, and  often  with  success,  the  cause  of  Irish  indepen- 
dence. Had  the  natives  united  'in  one  common  eflbrt,  they 
might  have  driven  the  invaders  into  the  ocean:  but  they  lost 
the  glorious  opportunity  by  their  own  dissentions  and  folly. 
Their  hostilities  were  generally  the  sudden  result  of  a  parti- 
cular provocation,  not  of  any  plan  for  the  liberation  of  the 
island;  their  arms  were  as  often  turned  against  their  own 
countrymen  as  against  their  national  enemies;  and  several 
septsr  received  annual  pensions  from  the  English  government 
as  tiie  price  of  their  services,  in  protecting  the  borders  from 
the  inroads  of  the  mote  hostile  Irish. 

State  of  Neither  did  the  English  pale  present  a  scene 

Ireland  of  less  anarchy  and  disunion.     The  settlers  were 

under  Ed-  divided  into  two  classes,  the  English  by  race, 
ward  III.  ^pj  ^Y^Q  English  by  birth.  The  former  were  the 
descendants  of  the  first  invaders:  and  considered  themselves 
as  the  rightful  fieirs  to  the  lands  and  emoluments,  which  had 
been  won  by  the  swords  of  their  proa;enitors.  The  farther 
they  were  removed  from  the  seat  of  government,  the  less  did 
they  respect  its  authority;  and,  ns  they  lived  in  the  constant 
violation  of  the  En2;lish  laws,  naturally  sought  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  their  control.  Hence  many  adopted  the 
dress,  the  manners,  the  language,  and  the  laws  of  the  natives, 
and  were  insensibly  transformed  from  English  barons  into 
Irish  chieftains.  Of  these  the  most  powerful  was  Thomas 
Fitz-Maurice,  who  collected,  without  distinction  of  country 
every  adventurer  under  his  standard;  expelled  the  English 
settlers  who  refused  to  conform  to  his  wishes;  encouraged 
intermarriages  with  the  natives;  and  established  among  his 
dependants  the  customs  of  tanistry  and  gavelkind.  Yet  such 
was  the  weakness  of  the  government,  that,  to  secure  his  fide- 
lity, he  was  created  earl  of  Desmond,  and  his  possessions 
were  erected  into  a  county  palatine. 

The  English  by  birth  comprised  the  persons  born  in  Eng- 
land whom  the  king  had  invested  wilh  oiSice  in  Ireland,  and 
the  crowds  of  adventun.»rs  whom  penury  or  crime  annually 
banished  from  their  own  country.  To  the  old  settlers  they 
were  objects  of  peculiar  jealousy  and  hatred:  by  the  govern- 

4  . :  3  • 


ment  they  were  trusted  and  atjvanced,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
disaffection  of  the  others.  Edward  III.  had  gone  so  far,  as 
to  forbid  any  person  to  hold  office  under  the  Irish  govern- 
ment, who  was  not  an  Englishman,'  and  possessed  of  lands, 
tenements,  of  benefices  in  England;  but  the  pro- 
hibition aroused  the  indignation  of  the  English 
by  race:  in  defiance  of  his  authority  they  assembled  in  con- 
vention at  Kilkenny;  and  so  spirited  were  their  remonstran- 
ces that  he  revoked  the  order,  and  confirmed  to  them  the 
rights  which  they  had  inherited  from  their  anqestors, 

Edward  had  appointed  his  son  Lionel  duke  of 
Clarence,  to  the  government  of  Ireland.  The  ^Ukennv 
prince  landed  with  an  army,  obtained  some  ad- 
vantages over^the  natives,  and  left  the  island,  having  rather 
inflamed  than  appeased  the  jealousy  between  the  two  parties. 
Some  years  later  he  returned;,  a  pnrliament  was  held  under 
his  influence;  and  the  result  was  the  celebrated  statute  of  Kil- 
kenny. Its  provisions  were  directed  not  against  the  natives, 
but  the  descendants  of  the  English  settler*«,  who,  "to  the. 
ruin  of  the  common  weal,  had  rejected  the  laws  of  England 
for  those  of  Ireland/'  It  enacted  that  marriage,  nurture  of 
children,  and  gossiprod  with  the  Irish,  should  for  the  future 
subject  the  offender  to  the  penalties  of  high  treason;  and  that 
the  Englishman  who  should  adopt  an  Irish  name,  or  the  Irish 
language,  or  tiie  Irish  dress,  should  be  constrained  by  inipri- 
sonmentor  forfeiture  to  give  security  that  he  would  conform 
to  the  manners  of  his  own  country.  It  was  moreover  declar- 
ed that  the  Brehon  laws  were  a  lewd  custom  latterly  crept  in 
among  the  English,  aad  it  was  made  high  treason  for  any 
Englishman  to  decline  the  authority  of  his  own  laws,  and 
submit  his  cause  to  the  decision  of  the  Brehon  judges.* 

Still  the  former  dissentions  prevailed  among  the  strangers; 
and  the  Irish  gradually  extended  their  conquests.  To  re- 
store tranquillity  Richard  in  his  ninth  year,  created  the  earl 
of  Oxford,  his  favourite,  marquess  of  Dublin,  and  afterwards 
duke  of  Ireland;  bestowed  on  him  the  government  of  Ireland 
for  life;  and  granted  to  him  and  his  heirs  all  the  lands  which 
he  should  conquer  from  the  natives,  with  the  exception  of 
such  as  had  already  been  annexed  to  the  crown,  or  conferred 
on  former  adventurers.!  Thirty  thousand  marks  were  al- 
lotted for  the  expedition  by  the  parliament;  and  the  most  san- 
guine hopes,  of  success  were  generally  cherished;  when  the 

•  Apud  LcUnd,  i.  320. 
1  Uot.  Pari,  iii,  209.  210. 
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whole  plan  was  defeated  by  the  diasen tion  between 
Umiii!'^  the  king  and  his  barons,  and  the  subsequent  exile 

Q^  and  death  of  the  duke.     Now,  however,  the  mo- 

ment seemed  to  be  arrivedt  when  the  English 
ascendaney  would  be  restored,  and  the  natives  reduced  to  the 
most  complete  submission.  With  four  thousand  men  at  arms 
and  thirty  thousand  archers,  Richard  landed  at  Waterford: 
the  duke  of  Gloueester,  the  earls  of  Rutland  and  Nottinsham 
aided' him  with  their  advice:  and  though  the  state  of  the 
country,  intersected  with  lakes,  moras^es^  and  foreats,  im- 
peded his  progress;,  though  the  enemy,  by  retiring  into  inac- 
cessible fortresses,  shunned  his  approach^  yet  in  a  short  time 
the  idea  of  resistance  was  abandoned;  the  northern  chieftains 
met  the  king  at  Drogheda,  the  southern  attended  his  deputy, 
tl^e  earl  of  Nottingham,  at  Carlow;  and  all,  seventy-five  in 
number,  did  homage,  promised  to  l^eep  the  peace,  and  sub- 
mitted to  pay  a  yearly  tribute.  The  four  principal  kii^s, 
O'Nial,  O'Connor,  O'Biifn,  and  M'Murchad,  followed  Rich- 
ard to  Dublin,  where  they  weie  instructed  in  thetnanners  of 
the  English  by  sir  Henry  Christal;*  submitted 
y^^25  ^^  receive,  though  with  some  r^ctance,  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  and  arrayed  in  robes  of 
state,  were  feasted  at  the  king's  table.  The  submission  of  the 
natives  was  followed  by  that  of  the  rebellious  English,  who 
contrary  to  their  own  expectations,  and  the  advice  of  several 
noblemen,  were  admitted  to  mercy.  Richard,  though  he  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  to  parade,  did  not  neglect  the  refor- 
mation of  the  government.  Grievanceti  were  redressed;  the 
laws  enforced;  tyrannical  officers  removed-;  and  the  minds  of 
the  natives  gradually  reconciled  to  the  superiority  of  the 
English. 

But  while  the  kine  was  thus  establish!  ne  his 
^  ki^idL  P?^®^  *^  Ireland,  he  was  suddenly  recalled  to  his 
English  dominions.  The  disciples  of  Wyclifle, 
under  the  denomination  of  loUards,  had  seized  the  opportunity 
of  his  absence  to  commence  a  fierce  attack  ;apon  the  revenues 
and  the  discipline  of  the  church.     Not  content  with  affixing 

*  Christal  gftTe  the  account  of  thia  expedition  to  Ftaiasart    He  had  for- 
*-       merly  been  made  prisoner  by  one  of  the  natives,  a  powerful  man,  who  an- 
ezpectedly  leaped  up  behind  him,  embraced  him  tightly,  and  urgiag  the 
hone  forward  with  his  heels,  fairly  carried  him  oiT.    During  his  captirity 
^  be  had  learned  thb  Irish  language,  and  on  that  account  was  now  charged 

with  the  care  Of  the  four  kings.  His  great  difliculty  was  to  induce  them  to 
dine  at. a  different  table  from  their  servants,  and  to  wear  breeche%  and 
manUes  trimmed  with  the  fur  of  squirrels.    Froiss.  zi.  24. 
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libels  against  the  clergy  in  the  most  public  places  in  the 
capital,  they  had  prepared  an  inflammatory  petition,  which 
was  to  be  presented  to  the  house  of  commons.     This  instru- 
ment is  a  strange  compound  of  fanaticism  and  folly.     It  com- 
plains, that  ever  since  the  church  had  been  endowed  with 
worldly  possessions,  faith,  hope,  and  charity  have  been  banish- 
ed from  England:  that  the  English  priesthood  is  a  false  priest- 
hood; because  sinners  can  neither  impart,  nor  receive  the  holy 
spirit:  that  the  clergy  profess  a  life  of  celibacy,  but  pamper 
themselves  too  much  to  observe  it;  that  by  accepting  places 
under  the  government,  they  become  hermaphrodites,  obliging 
themselves  to  serve  both  God  md  mammon :  that  they  teach 
transubstantiation,  which  leads  to  idolatry;  enjoin  confession^ 
whic&  makes  them  supercilious;  authorize  war  and  criminal , 
executions,  which  are  contrary  to  the  law  of  Christ,  a  law  of 
mercy  and  love;  and  permit  n.en  to  exercise  the  trades  of 
the  gold-smith  and  sword  cutler,  which  are  unnecessary  and 
pernicious  under  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel.     The  pre- 
lates, alarmed  at  the  boldness  of  these  fanatics,  solicited  the 
proteetion  of  the  king ;  who  at  their  prayer  returned  to  Lon- 
don, and  reprimanded  the  patrons  of  the  lollards  with  so 
much  severity,  that  they  did  not  venture  to  move  the  subject 
in  parliament* 

During  the  quarrel  between  the  duke  of  Glouces-    «-,  ,_.  ^ 
ter,  and  the  king's  favourites,  Richard  had  been    ^^^^^ 
frequently  reproached  with  a  secret  leaning  to-  *    . 

wards  the  friendship  of  the  king  of  France.  He  now  discov- 
ered this  inclination  more  openly,  and  solicited  the  hand  of 
Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Charles  VI.,  a  princess  in  her  eighth 
year.  The  dukes  of  Lancaster  and  York  approved  of  the 
match:  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  on  all  occasions  made  his 
court  to  the  prejudices  of  the  nation  by  opposing  any  alliance 
with  France,  contrived  to  postpone  it  for  many  months.  At 
length  his  acquiescence  was  purchased  with  gifts 
and  promises;  and  a  treaty  was  signed,  purport-  Maroh9. 
ing  that  Isabella  should  marry  Richard ; .  that  she 
should  receive  for  her  dower  eighty  thousand  crowns  by  an- 
nual instalments;  that  when  she  had  completed  her  twelfth 
year  she  should  be  at  liberty  to  assent  to^the  marriage  or  to 
dissent  from  it;  that  the  heirs  of  her  body  should  not  derive 
from  their  mother's  descent  any  additional  claim  to  the  French 
crown;  and  that  the  truce  between  the  two  kingdoms  should 
be  prolonged  for  the  term  of  twen^-five  years,  and  should 
comprehend  their  respective  allies.  Richard  sailed  to  France 

•  Wilk.  Con.  iii.  221.    Wnli.  351. 
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Sept.  27.        ^^  receive  the  princess:  the  kings  feasted  each 
Oct.  ST.  other  in  their  pavilions  between  Andres  and  Ca- 

NoT.  I.  lais;  the  marriage  ceremony  wts  perfornaed  by 

the  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  the  young  queen  was  after- 
wards crowned  with  the  usual  magnificence  at  Westminster.* 

This  alliance  with  tlie  royal  family  of  France 
Jan  7         encouraged  Richard  to  execute  a  scheme  of  ven- 
King'sen-       geance,  which  he  had  Ions;  cherished  within  his 
mitytoihe      own  breast.     He  had  not  forgotten  the  sufferings 
duke  of  QLiid  murders  of  his   favourites,  nor  the   insults 

uces  er.  ^j^j^j^  j^^d  been  offered  to  his  own  authority. 
Hitherto  it  had  been  prudent  to  dissemble:  now,  thinking 
himself  secure  on  the  throne,  he  resolved  to  wreak  his  ven- 
geance on  the  offenders,  though  the  principal  of  them  was  one 
of  his  nearest  relatives.  Of  his  three  uncles  the  duke  of  York 
alone  seems  never  to  have  forfeited  his  friendship.  The  easy 
and  indolent  disposition  of  that  prince  withdrew  him  from  the 
rash  and  intemperate  councils  of  his  brother  of  Gloucester;  and 
if  he  did  not  strenuously  exert  himself  in  the  cause,  he  never 
gave  the  weight  of  his  co-operation  to  the  enemies,  of  his  ne- 
phew. He  was  now  beloved  and  trusted  by  Richard.  During 
the  king's  absence  in  Ireland,  he  had  been  appointed  regent 
of  the  kingdom:  and  his  son,  the  earl  of  Rutland,  was  believed 
to  hold  the  first  place  in  the  roj^al  favour.  With  respect  to 
the  duke  of  Lancaster  it  had  formerly  been  otherwise,  when 
he  was  suspected  of  aspiring  to  the  crown.  But  age  had 
chilled  his  ambition:  every  sinister  impression  had  been  ef- 
faced by  more  recent  services:  and  a  grant  to  him  for  life  of 
the  sovereignty  ofGuienne,  though  it  was  afterwards  recalled 
at  the  solicitation  and  remonstrance  of  the  natives,  proved  how 
ready  the  king  was  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  this  Uncle.  Con- 
stantia,  the  duke's  second  wife,  had  died  in  the  same  year  as 
the  queen:  and  after  a  short  interval,  he  had  married  Catha- 
rine Swynford,  a  knight's  widow,  who  had  been  employed 
by  his  first  dutchess  to  educate  her  daughters:  but  who,  in 
that  situation,  had  captivated  the  affections  of  the  duke,  and 
had  borne  him  three  sons  and  one  daughter.  The  marriage 
was  resented  as  a  disgrace  by  the  other  princes  of  the  blood 
royal:  but  Richard,  to  please  his  uncle,  approved  of  it;  legiti- 
mated the  children,  who  from  one  of  their  father's 
l^  if  fi  castles  took  the  name  of  Beaufort;  and  raised  the 
Feb!  10.  eldest  son  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Somerset! 
But  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  third  uncle, 

•Rym.  vii.  802—805.  811—830.  834—837.  845—847,  848.  Wals.  353. 
f  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  343.   By  the  act  of  legitimation  they  were  excluded  from 
inheriting' the  crown. 
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though  he  knew  how  cruelly  he  had  wounded  the  feelings, 
disdained  to  cullivate  the  friendship,  of  his  nephew.  He  w^ 
still  the  chief  mover  of  every  intrigue,  the  soul  of  every  fac- 
tion that  opposed  the  king^s  wishes.  He  never  took  his  seal 
at  the  council  board  but  to  embarrass  the  proceedings;  was 
the  last  to  arrive,  and  the  first  to  depart ;  treated  Richard  with 
an  air  of  superiority ;  and  frequently  threw  out  sarcasms  in 
hisliearing  on  his  supposed  inactivity  and  degeneracy  from 
the  spirit  of  his  fathers.  At  the  same  time  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  duke  to  inp'atiate  himself  with  the  knights,  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  last  reign;  to  inveigh  against 
the  peace  with  France;  to  lament  the  pusillanimity  of  the 
king;  and  to  represent  him  as  fit  only  to  live  in  the  company 
of  ladrea  and  bishops.^  That  he  might  at  least  display  his 
own  courage,  he  obtjiined  permission  to  join  the  christians, 
who  were  fighting  against  the  infidels  in  Prussia:  but  whether 
it  was  that  the  expedition  was  merely  a  pretence,  or  that  his 
courage  evaporated  at  sea,  he  returned  in  a  few  days,  and  as- 
serted that  he  had  been  driven  back  by  a  storm.  He  was  then 
appointed  to  the  government  of  Ireland:  but  neglected  to  take 

•  On  this  subject  a  singular  occurrence  took' place  in  the  parliament  held 
in  1397.  On  the  lat  of  February  the  commons  delivered  a  bill  to  the  lords 
for  the  regulation  of  the  king's  household,  complaining  among  other  things, 
that  so  many  bishops,  who  had  lordships,  and  so  many  ladies,  with  their 
servants,  were  always  with  the  king,  and  were  supported  at  his  expense. 
Richard  the  next  day  sent  for  the  lords,  asserted  that  the  bill  was  an  invasion 
of  his  prerogative,  and  ordered  the  duke  of  Lancaster  to  demand  from  the 
commons  the  name  of  the  person  who  had  introduced  it.  Tiiis  was  sir 
Thomas  Haxey,  a  clergyman.  On  the  third,  the  commons  appeared  before 
the  king  and  the  lords,  professed  their  sorrow  for  the  offence  they  had 
git^en,  and  declared  that  their  only  intention  was  to  request  the  king  to  con* 
sider  the  subject  of  his  household,  and  to  make  what  regulations  he  thought 
proper.  He  professed  himself  satisfied,  adding  that  as  he  did  not  demand 
fiipm  them  either  tenths  or  fifteenths,  they  ought  not  to  interfere  with  his 
expenses.  But  Haxey  was  singled  out  for  punishment,  as  a  terror  to  others. 
His  bill  had  been  expressed  in  these  words: — May  it  please  the  commons  of 
England  to  consider  the  expenses  qf  the  king  in  his  household,  from  the 
multitude  of  bishops  and  ladies  with  their  followers,  and  to  ordain  due  reme- 
dy thereof.  On  the  fifth  a  law  was  made,  that  whoever  moved,  or  should 
move  the  commons  of  parliament,  or  any  other  person  to  make  remedy  or 
reformation  of  any  thing  appertaining  to  the  king's  person,  or  rule,  or  royal- 
ty, should  be  held  for  a  traitor:  and  two  days  after,  Haxey,  on  his  own  con- 
fession, was  condemned,  according  to  this  ex  post  facto  law,  to  suffer  the 
punishment  of  treason.  But  his  life  was  immediately  spared  at  the  inter- 
cession of  the  prelates:  and  a  full  pardon  was  granted  him  on  the  27th 
of  May.  It  is  probable  that  no  intention  existed  of  putting  Haxey  to  death : 
but  that  the  whole  of  this  unjustifiable  proceeding  had  for  its  object  to 
check  the  attempts  of  Gloucester's  partisans,  to  mtimidate  the  opponents  of 
the  court.  See  Rot  Pari.  iii.  339.  341.  407,  406.  From  this  instance  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  clergymen  sat  at  this  period  among  the  commons  in 
parliament. 
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possessioDy  probably  because  Ireland  was  a  country,  in  wfaicb, 
as  he  said,  he  could  reap  neither  wealth  nor  glory.  Richard's 
miod  was  perpetually  ha^issed  by  what  he  saw  and  heard  of 
Gloucester's  conduct:  a  repetition  of  petty  injuries  kept  alive 
his  resentment;  and  the  memory  of  the  past  urged  him  to  get 
rid  of  a  prince  who  still  continued  to  display  me  same  con- 
tempt for  the  person,  the  same  hostility  to  the  fayaariti»  of 
his  sovereign.  We  are  even  told  that  the  duke  had  actually 
formed  a  plan  with  his  former  associates,  the  present  arch* 
bishop  of  Canterbury,*  and  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  War- 
wick, to  seize  and  imprison  the  king:t  but  die  account  ap* 
pears  to  be  no  more  than  a  report  invented  to  explain  the 
eause  pf  his  arrest  This,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  no  such 
charge  was  afterwards  brought  forward  by  his  accusers  in^par^ 
liament. 
Arrests  When  Richaid  had  taken  his  resolution,  it  was 

carried  into  effect  with  secrecy  and  despatch.  The 
earl  of  Warwick,  having  dined  with  the  king,  was  arrested  at 

the  house  of  the  chancellor,  near  Temple  Bar; 

July  10        hurried  away  to  the  Tower;  and  for  greater  se- 

'  <      curity  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Tintagel  19.  Cora* 

wall,  it    T^^^  primate  was  unsuspectingly  employed  to  bring 

his  brother  the  earl  of  Arundel  to  a  private  conference  with 

Richard:  who  instantly  apprehended,  and  sent 
^  him  to  Carisbrook  castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight; 

but  with  a  promise,  confirmed  upon  oath,  that  he  should  not 
suffer  either  in  his  person  or  property.  §  To  prevent  the 
escape  or  resistance  of  his  uncle,  Richard  himself  headed  the 
party  appointed  to  apprehend  him,  and  proceeded  to  his  castle 
at  Fleshy.  The  duke  with  his  family  came  out  to  meet  the 
king:  but  was  immediately  delivered  to  the  custody  of  the 
earl  of  Nottingham,  earl  raareschal.||  That  nobleman  pre- 
tended to  conduct  him  to  the  Tower:  but  when  they  had 

*  He  waa  Thomaa  Arundel,  who  had  been  bishop  of  Ely,  and  chancellor 
during  the  prosecution  of  Richard's  favourites,  and  was  afterwards  tcandated 
to  the  see  of  York,  and  thence  to  that  of  Canterbury.    Ang.  Sac.  L  ^.  123. 

f  Froissart,  xl.  48.     Account  of  MSS.  in  library  of  king  of  France^  ii.  p. 

#  Rot.  Pari.  ill.  466. 
§  Ibid.  435. 

I  There.are  different  accounts  of  this  arrest  The  contemporary  author 
in  MS.  mentioned  before,  assures  us  that  it  took  place  in  the  morning,  when 
the  king  arrived  before  the  duke  was  up  (p.  208):  Froissart  fixes  it  at  five 
in  the  sdrtemoon,  (zi.  48.)  Both  agree  that  he  joined  Richard  in  the  court 
of  his  palace;  was  asked  to  accompany  him  to  London,  and  made  priioaer 
on  the  road.  But  the  rolls  oT  parliament  declare  that  he  was  airested,  aahe 
came  forth  in  procession  to  meet  the  king:  domino  regi  cum  procenione 
solemni  humiliter  occurrentem.     Rot.  Pari.  iii.  418. 
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reached  the  Thames,  he  put  him  on  board  a  ship,  sailed  down 
the  river,  and  lodged  his  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Calais,  of 
which  he  was  governor.  From  the  sudden  disappearance  of 
the  duke  it  was  generally  believed  that  he  had  been  murdered; 
and  his  friends,  alarmed  at  his  supposed  fate,  began  to  tremble 
for  their  own  safety.  Richard,  to  tranquillize  the  public 
mind,  issued  a  proclamation,  stating  that  these 
arrests  had  been  made  by  the  assent  of  the  earls  ^ 
of  Rutland,  Kent,  Huntingdon,  Nottingham,  and  Salisbury^ 
the  lord  Despenser,  and  sir  William  Scroop;  and  with  (he 
approbation  of  his  uncles  of  Lancaster  and  York,  and  his 
cousin  of  Derby:  that  the  offences  of  4he  prisoners  were  of 
recent  date,  and  had  no  connexion  with  the  occurrences  of 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  years  of  his  reign;  and  that  none  of  his 
subjects  had  any  reason  to  be  alarmed  on  account  of  the  part 
which  they  had  taken  on  those  occasions.* 

To  arrange  his  plans  with  greater  secrecy,  he 
now  repaired  to  the  castle  of  Nottingham;  where  ^^^^  ^ 
it  was  determined  to  copy  the  former  example 
of  the  prisoners,  and  to  appeal  them  of  treason,  after  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  had  appealed  the  king's  favourites.  The 
noblemen  who  had  advised  the  arrests,  were  at  dinner,  when 
they  were  unexpectedly  summoned  from  table  to  the  gate  of 
the  castle,  and  required  to  put  their  seals  to  a  form  of  appeal, 
which  had  been  prepared  for  the  occasion.  On  their  return 
they  found  the  king  in  the  hall,  seated  on  the  throne,  and 
wearing  his  crown.  "  We  appeal,"  they  were  made  to  say, 
<<  Thomas  duke  of  Gloucester,  Richard  earl  of  Arundel,  and 
Thomas  earl  of  Warwick;  and  say  that  they  have  acted  as 
traitors  to  your  majesty,  and  your  realm.  Such  we  hold  them, 
and  such  we  will  prove  them  to  be,  when,  where,  and  in 
whatever  court  your  majesty  shall  ordain.  And  we  beseech 
your  majesty  to  hear  us  as  soon  as  may  be,  and  to  do  full 
right  and  justice  on  this  our  appeal."  Their  request  was 
granted,  and  the  time  of  trial  fixed  for  the  ensuing  parlia- 
ment, t  * 

On  his  return  the  king  remained  a  few  days  at    c^mfession 
Woodstock,  where  it  was  resolved  to  take  the    of  Glouces-' 
deposition  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  in  prison,     ter. 
and  a  commission  for  that  purpose  was  signed  . 

and  addressed  to  sir  William  Rickhill,  one  of  the      ^"«^-  ^^' 
justices.     About  three  weeks  later,  Rickhill  was  awakened 

•  Rym.  viii.  6.  To  the  noblemen  who  are  said  to  have  given  their  assent 
to  tlie'se  arrests,  should  have  been  added  tlie  youngs  earl  of  Somerset  Rot 
Pari.  ill.  374. 

t  Compare  Hot.  Pari.  iii.  374^  and  449—452. 
Vol.  IV.  25 
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\^  th^  middld  of  the  nicht  at  Sssiogham  in  Kent,  by  a  royal 

mea^engor,  who  cordered  him  to  repair  immediately  to  Dover, 

.  and  to  follow  the  earl  of  Nottingham  to  Calaia. 

8ept  5.        If  |j^  ^gg  surprised  at  the  mysterious  nature  of 

Se  1 7  ^^'^^  message,  his  surprise  redoubled,  when  after 
'  his  arrival  the  earl  delivered  to  him  a  commis^on 
to  interrogate  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  whom  he  had  for  many 
weeks  believed  to  be  dead.  In  this  delicate  and  dangerooa 
business  Rickhill  proceeded  with  a  caution,  which  afterwards 
saved  his  life.  He  required  that  two  witnesses  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  see  and  hear  all  that  passed  between  him  and  the 
prisoner;  and  on  his  introduction  to  Gloucester, 

Sept.  a  advised  him  to  return  his  answer  in  writing,  and 
to  keep  an  exact  copy  of  it  in  his  own  possession.  Some 
hours  later  the  duke  delivered  to  him,  what  was  termed  his 
confession,  with  a  request  that  be  would  come  back  the  next 
morning,  to  receive  any  further  communication  that  might  be 
deemed  necessary.  But  in  the  momine  Rickhill  was  refused 
admission;  and  after  remaining  two  days  longer 

Sept  11.      ^^  Calais,  he  returned  to  England,  and  gave  an 

Sept  16.      Account  of  his  proceedings  to  the  king  the  day 
before  the  opening,  of  the  parliament* 
To    prevent  any  opposition   to    his   wishes, 
^^B°ment      ^^*5^*^^  ^^  accompanied  to  Westminster  by  a 

Sept  17.      niost  formidable  force,  composed  of  the  knights 

and  esquires  who  wore  his  livery  of  the  hart,  and 

of  bis  body-guard  of  archers  levied  in  the  county  of  Chester. 

The  leading  men  in  the  commons  had  received  their  instnic- 

s  1 18  ^^^^  fi^™^  ^h^  court:  and  on  the  second  day  of  the 
^^  '  session,  sir  John  Bussy  the  speaker,  petitioned  the 
king,  that  the  clergy  might  appoint  proxies  to  represent  them 
in  their  absence  from  trials  of  blood;  that  the  commission  of 
fegency,  and  the  statute  confirming  it,  pnssed  in  the  tenth 
year  of  his  reign,  should  be  repealed,  as  extorted  from  him  by 
threats  and  violence;  that  whoever  in  future  should  procure 
the  enactment,  or  act  in  virtue  of  such  a  commission,  should 
suffer  the  penalties  of  treason;  and  that  all  pardons,  general 
or  private,  heretofore  granted  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and 
the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick,  should  be  revoked,  as  pre- 
judicial to  the  king,  and  wrung  from  him' by  constraint. 
These  petitions  were  immediately  granted  with  the  unani- 
mous assent  of  parliament.t 

•  See  BJckhill'B  deposition;  Rot.  Pari,  iii.431. 
I  Ibid.  348—351. 
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The  commons  next  impeached  Thomas  Arun« 
del  archbishop  of  Canterbury  of  high  treason.    ^**^^^^ 
He  had,  they  maintained,  aided  the  duke^  and  two    pH^te. 
earls,  to  obtain  the  commission  of  regency,  and      Sept  30. 
procured  himself  to  be  named  one  of  the  number; 
had  also  advised  the  arrest  and  execution  of  sir  Sitnoii  Bur- 
ley,  and  sir  James  Berners,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  king; 
and  had  committed  these  crimes,  while  he  was  chaneeUor,  and 
bound  by  his  oath  to  support  the  rights  of  the  crown.     H6 
rose  to  defend  himself:  but  was  silenced  by  Richard,  who,  on 
account,  as  he  pretended,  of  the  archbishop's  dignity,  wie^d 
to  have  more  time  to  consider  the  matter.* 

The  following  day  the  lords  appellant  present- 
ed their  charges  against  the  three  peers:  1.  That  of  theduke 
the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  earl  of  Arundel  had  Jgr  &c"*^*** 
compelled  the  king  to  assent  to  the  commission  of  Sept  3L 
regency,  by  threatening  his  life  in  case  of  refusal: 
2.  That  they  had  drawn  to  their  party  the  earl  of  Warwick 
and  the  lord  Thomas  Mortimer  at  Harringay  park;  and  with 
force  of  arms  constrained  the  king  at  Westminster  to  grant 
them  his  protection:  3.  That  these  four,  usurping  the  royal 
power,  had  condemned  sir  Simon  Burley  to  death,  against  the 
king's  will  and  without  his  assent:  and  4.  That  at  Hunting- 
don they  had  conspired  to  depose  the  king;  and  that  they  had 
afterwards  shown  him  the  act  of  deposition  of  Edward  H.;  and 
told  him  that  if  he  had  not  met  with  the  same  fate,  he  owed 
the  preservation  of  his  crown  to  the  respect  which  they  enter- 
tained for  his  deceased  father.  To  these  charges  the  earl  of 
Arundel  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  offered  to  prove  his  inno^ 
cence  by  wager  of  battle,  or  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  He 
then  pleaded  a  general  and  particular  pardon.  But  these  had 
been  already  revoked,  and  he  was  ordered  to  speak  to  the 
facts  alleged  against  him.  On  his  refusal  the  duke  of  Lancas- 
ter pronounced  the  usual  judgment  of  treason:  he  was  imme- 
diately led  back  to  the  Tower:  and  his  head  was  struck  off 
the  same  day  under  the  direction  of  the  lord  Morley,  the 
lieutenant  of  the  earl  mareschaUt  \ 

That  nobleinan,  who  was  still  at  Calais,  had  re-       . 
ceived  an  order  to  bring  his  prisoner,  the  duke  of    tertdcath. 
Gloucester,  to  the  bar  of  the  house,  that  he  might 

•  Ibid.  351. 

I  Rot.  Pari.  ill.  374—377.  435.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  earl  mire- 
Bcnal  himself  was  not  present :  and  that  the  stoiyof  his  insulting  the  prisonoir 
at  his  execution  cannot  be  true.    Wals.  ^S5, 
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reply  to  the  lords,  who  had  appealed  him  of 

Sept  34.  ^^^  Three  days  l^ter  an  answer  was  returaed, 
that  the  earl  marescbal  could  not  produce  the  said  duke  before 
the  king  in  parliament,  for  that  he,  being  in  custody  in  the 
kinff's  prison  at  Calais,  had  there  died.  The  time,  the  place,  the 
suddenneas  of  the  deatli,  will  create  a  suspicion  that  this  un- 
fortunate prince  had  been  murdered:  and  in  the  next  reigo  it 
was. pretended  that  Richard,  unwilling  to  disgrace  the  royal 
family  by  bringine  his  uncle  to  a  public  trial,  and  equally  un- 
willing to  grant  his  life  to  one  who  had  so  unfeelingly  refused 
mercy  to  others,  had  sent  assassins  to  Calais,  by  whom  the 
duke  was  smothered  between  two  beds.*  However  that  may 
be,  the  lords  appellants  demanded  judgment:  the  commoiis 
seconded  their  demand  by  a  petition :  and  the  duke  was  de- 
clared a  traitor,  and  all  his  property  confiscated  to  the  crown.! 

The  next  day  was  read  in  parliament  Glouces- 
HU  attain-      ^^'s  confession  taken  by  sir  William  RickhilL 
^^'  He  acknowledged,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 

procuring  the  commission  of  regency;  of  presenting  hinuelf 
g^  2  ^'^^  ^^  armed  force  before  the  king  in  Westmin- 
'  ^'  *  ster  hall;  of  opening  the  king's  letters  without  per- 
jnission;  of  speaking  slanderously  to  him  in  the  hearing  of 
others;  of  employing  threats  U^  induce  him  to  condemn  sir 
Simon  Burley;  of  asking  the  advice  of  others,  whetlier  be 
might  <not  give  up  his  homage;  and  of  having  conspired  with 
others  to  depose  the  king,  but  only  for  a  few  days,  after 
which  he  meant  to  replace  him  on  the  throne.  He  protest- 
ed, however,  that  since  the  day  on  which  he  swore  to  bis 
nephew  on  God's  body  at  Langley,}  he  had  always  beea 

*  In  the  first  year  of  the  next  reifrn  a  paper  was  read  in  parliament,  pur- 
porting to  be  a  confession  upon  oath  of  John  Hall,  a  servant  to  ^e  earl  of 
Nottingham.  He  sakl,  or  was  macie  to  say,  that  some  day  in  September 
the  duke  was  brought  from  the  caaUe  of  Calais  to  a  hotel  called  the  prince's 
inn,  and  delivered  to  two  persons,  servants  of  the  king,  and  the  eari  of 
Rutland.  That  they  took  hira  up  stairs,  advised  him  to  send  for  a  confes- 
sor, as  he  must  die,  and  af\er  the  departure  of  the  priest,  smothered  him  be- 
tween two  beds  in  presence  of  himself  and  three  others.  As  soon  as  this 
paper  had  been  read.  Hall  was  condemned,  and  immediately  executed, 
without  having  been  heard,  or  even  presented  before  hia  judges.  Though 
eight  were  named  in  the  deposition,  as  being  concerned  in  the  transaction, 
none  of  them  were  examined  or  molested.  If  we  reflect  how  much  it  was  for 
the  interest  of  Henry  IV.  to  have  Richard  believed  the  author  of  Glouces- 
ter's death,  all  these  circumstances  tend  to  excite  a  suspicion  that  he  could 
not  prove  it    See  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  453. 

t  Ibid.  378. 

♦  That  oath  was  taken  ten  years  before  (Rot.  Pari.  421).  I  notice  thii^ 
because  some  writers  stippose  the  duke's  confession  to  regard  recent  oc- 
currences, whereas  it  refers  cntii^ly  to,  lus  conduct  in  the  years  1386  and 
1387.  ^ 
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faithful  to  him;  and  concluded  in  these  words:  ^*  Therefore  I 
beseech  my  liege  and  sovereign  lord  the  king,  that  he  will  of 
his  high  grace  and  benignity  accept  me  to  his  mercy  and  his 
grace,  as  t  that  put  my  life,  my  body,  and  my  good  wholly 
at  his  will,  as  lowly  and  as  meekly  as  any  creature  can  do,  or 
may  do,  to  his  liege  lord.  Beseechine  to  his  high  lordship 
that  he  will,  for  the  passion  that  God  suSered  for  all  mankind, 
and  the  compassion  that  he  had  of  his  mother  on  the  cross, 
and  the  pity  that  he  had  of  Mary  Magdalene,  that  he  will 
vouchsafe  for  to  have  compassion  and  pity,  and  to  accept  me 
unto  his  mercy  and  his  grace,  as  he  that  hath  ever  been  full 
of  mercy  and  of  grace  to  all  his  lieges,  and  to  all  other  that 
have  not  been  so  nigh  to  him  as  I  have  been,  though  I  be 
unworthy."*  How  eloquently  he  could  plead  for  mercy 
jn  his  own  favour,  though  he  had  never  shown  mercy  to 
others! 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  not  appear- 
ed in  his  place  in  parliament  since  his  impeach-    ^Ji*"^^T 
ntent.     His  absence  was  attributed  to  the  perfi-    xnate?  ^^' 
dious  counsel  of  the  king,  who,  fearing  the  im- 
pression which  might  be  made  by  his  eloquence,  affected  to 
be  his  friend,  advised  him  not  to  irritate  his  enemies  ^by  hi^ 
presence,  and  promised  to  shield  him  from  their  resent- 
mentf    However  that  may  be,  as  soon  as  the  confession  of 
the  duke  of  Gloucester  had  been  read,  the  commons  prayed 
judgment  against  the  primate:  Richard  immediately  declared 
that  he  had  acknowledged  himself  guilty,  and  thrown  him- 
self on  the  royal  mercy:  and  sentence  was  pronounced  that 
he  should  be  banished  for  life,  and  that  his  temporalties  should 
be  forfeited  to  the  crowmj 

The  earl  of  Warwick  was  then  brought  before 
the  bar  of  the  house.     He  pleaded  guilty:  but    ^^^^^^^ 
the  sentence  of  death  was  commuted  into  exile,     ^ickr*^ 
and  the  Isle  of  Man  was  assigned  for  his  resi-      sept  28. 
dence.     The  lord  Cobham  was  also  convicted  on 
the  impeachment  of  the  commons,  and  condemned  to  pass  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  the  Isle  of  Jersey.  The  lord  Mortimer  who 
had  fled  for  protection  to  one  of  the  Irish  septs,  was  out- 
lawed. § 

♦  Ibid.  379.  His  acknowledgement  of  having  employed  threats  to  pro- 
cure the  condemnation  of  Burley  is  not  in  the  confession:  but  was  added 
afterwards  by  word  of  mouth  to  RickhiU.  Ibid,  and  431.  I  have  presenred 
the  veiy  words,  and  altered  nothing  but  the  spelling. 

t  lbid.4Sl.  t  Ibid.  351. 

4  Rot.  Pari.  3r9 — 382.  Cobham  was  conyicted  in  January.  But  I  men- 
tion him  now,  that  all  the  convictions^roay  come  before  the  reader  at  once. 
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Whatever  may  have  been  Richard's  object^  whether  it 
were  security  or  revenge,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  man* 
ner  in  which  these  prosecutions  were  conducted,  was  illegal 
and  unjustifiable.  Not  only  did  the  king  violate  the  pardons 
which  he  had  formerly  granted,  but  the  terms  of  the  proclar 
mation  which  he  had  recently  issued.  At  the  same  time  the 
concurrence  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  furnishes  a  strong 
presumption,  that  there  had  been  something  highly  criminiu 
or  daneerous  in  the  conduct  of  Gloucester.  His  nephewi^ 
the  earls  of  Somerset  and  Rutland,  w^re  two  of  his  accusers; 
his  brothers,  the  dukes  of  Lancaster  and  York,  joined  in  his 
condemnation;  and  the  former  even  pronounced  against  him 
the  judgment  of  treason.  Can  we  suppose  that  they  would 
have  thus  united  to  disgrace  and  punish  their  own  blood,  had 
they  been  influenced  by  no  other  motive  than  the  king's  re- 
sentment for  an  o£fence  committed  and  pardoned  ten  years 
before?* 

p^.  It  is  remarkable  that  several  peers,  who  sate 

and  voted  in  this  parliament,  had  been  engaged 
in*  the  very  transactions,  which  were  now  declared  treasoo* 
able.  The  duke  of  York^  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
Richard  Scroop,  had  been  members  of  Gloucester's  commis* 
sion:  the  carls  of  Derby  and  Nottingham  had  been  two  out 
of  the  five  who  appealed  the  king's  favourites  of  treason.  In 
these  the  doom  of  their  former  associates  could  not  fail  of 
awakening  the  most  gloomy  apprehensions :  nor,  after  what 
had  pa^ed,  was  the  expedient  to  which  they  had  recourse, 
calculated  to  satisfy  them  of  their  security.  Richard  declared 
in  full  parliament  that  though  the  three  former  had  been  nam- 
ed in  the  commission,  they  had  always  behaved  as  true  and 
loyal  subjects;  and  that  the  two  latter,  though  they  had  at 
first  allowed  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  pretences  of 

*  I  think  I  can  dUcorer  some  traces  of  enmity  between  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster and  the  party  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  before  this  period.  In  Uie 
parliament  of  1394,  the  earl  of  Arundel,  Gloucester's  intimate  friend,  told 
the  king  that  certain  matters  lay  so  near  his  heart,  that  he  could  not  in  con- 
science conceal  them:  I.  That  the  duke  of  Lancaster  walked  often  arm  in 
arm  with  tlie  king',  who  even  wore  his  livery.  2.  That  in  councQ  the  duke 
by  his  haughtiness  prevented  others  from  giving  their  opinions.  3.  That 
he  had  obtained  the  grant  of  Guienne  to  the  king's  prejudice.  4.  That  he 
had  received  too  much  money  for  his  journey  to  Spain.  5.  That  his  con- 
duct was  blameable  in  the  negociations  for  peace.  Richard  vindicated  his 
uncle :  and  by  the  award  of  parliament  Anmdel  was  obliged  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing apology  to  the  duke:  Sir,  since  it  seemeth  to  the  king  and  other 
lords,  and  eke  since  ye  be  so  mickle  g^eved  and  displeased  by  my  words, 
Jt  forthinketh  me,  and  I  beseech  you  of  your  good  lordship,  to  remit  me 
your  mawtalcnt  (resentment).    Rot  Pari.  ill.  3X3, 314. 
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Gloucester}  had  given  a  convincing  proof  of  their  loyalty,  by 
abandoning  him  and  returning  to  their  duty,  the  very  moment 
in  which  tiliey  discovered  his  treason.     He  then     »    t  29 
created  hifl  two  cousins  of  Derby  and  Rutland^       ^^  ' 
dukes  of  Hereford  and  Albemarle ;  his  two  uterine  brothers, 
the  earls  of  Kent  and  Huntingdon,  dukes  of  Surrey  and 
£xeter;   the  earl  of  Nottingham,  duke  of  Norfolk;   the 
earl  of  Somerset,  marquess  of  Dorset;  the  lords  Despen- 
ser,  Nevil,  Percy,  and  William  Scroop,  earls  of  Glouces* 
ter,   Westmoreland,  Worcester,  and  Wiltshire.     To  give 
the  greater  stability  to  these  proceedings,  it  was  enacted,  that 
to  compass  the  death  or  deposition  of  the  king,  or  to  give  him 
back  the  homage  which  had  been  done  to  iriim,  or  to  raise 
forces  and  march  against  him  for  the  putposeof  making  war 
within  the  realm,  were  and  should  be  accounted  acts  of  trea- 
son; that  every  judgment,  ordinance,  and  declaration  made  in 
the  present  parliament,  should  in  all  time  to  come  have  the 
full  force  of  statutes:  that  if  any  man  should  attempt  to  repeal 
or  overturn  them,  he  should  suffer  the  penalties  of  treason ; 
and  that  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  should  swear  to  ob- 
serve them;  that  their  oaths  should  be  enrolled  in  the  chan- 
cery; and  that  the  prelates  should  excommunicate  all  who 
publicly  or  privately  should  act  contrary  to  them.     On  the 
last  day  of  the  session  the  peers  took  the  oath:  at  the  request 
of  the  king  the  commons  stretched  out  their  right  hands  to 
show  that  they  joined  in  it;  and  then  the  lord  Thomas  Percy, 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the  clergy  to  assist  as  their  proxy 
at  the  late  trials,  swore  in  the  name   of  his  constituents.* 
What  reliance  could  be  placed  on  such  oaths,  it  is  difGcuIt  to 
conceive.     Of  the  very  men,  who  now  swore,  the  greater 
part  had  sworn  the  contrary  ten  years  before:  and  as  they 
violated  that  oath  now,  so  did  they  violate  the  present,  before 
two  more  years  had  elapsed.     The  parliament  was  prorogued 
to  meet  again  at  Shrewsbury  after  the  Christmas  holidays. t 

These  transactions  unfolded  to  the  view  of  the     charge 
public  the  real  character  of  the  king.     The  secre-    against  the 
cy  with  which  fpr  so  long  a  period  he  had  con-    duke  of 
cealed  his  purposes  of  revenge,  the  dissimulation    Norfolk.  • 

•  Rot.  Pari.  ill.  353-^356. 

j-  Ibid.  356—369.  1  suspect  the  parliament  had  been  prorogued  on  ac- 
count of  the  absence  of  the  earl  of  March,  the  presumptive  heir  to  the 
crown,  who  was  the  king's  lieutenant  in  Ireland.  All  were  anxious  that 
he  should  give  his  consent  to  the  late  transactions,  and  Kichard  despatched 
a  peremptory  order  for  him  to  attend  at  Shrewsbury.  No  excuse  would  be 
admitted  (Rym.  viii.  21.  Oct.  15).  He  obeyed:  and  as  soon  as  the  session 
was  opened,  took  the  oath,  which  had  been  taken  already  by  the  other 
peers  (Rot.  Pari.  iii.  357),  and  concurred  in  the  different  ratifications  of  all 
that  had  passed  in  his  absence. 
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with  which  he  had  heaped  favours  on  his  destined  victiniay 
and  that  contempt  for  the  forms  of  law  and  principles  of  jus- 
tice, which  he  had  displayed  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings, 
astonished  and  appalled  not  only  the  former  adherents  of 
Gloucester,  but  every  man  who  on  any  occasion  had  incurred 
the  royal  displeasure.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  possessed,  ap- 
parently at  least,  a  high  place  in  the  king's  favour:  but  he  was 
conscious  how  deeply  he  had  engaged  in  the  politics  of  the 
eleventh  year:  he  knew  that  by  his  reluctance  to  join  in  the 
late  prosecutions  he  had  given  cause  of  offence;*  and  he  enter- 
tained a  suspicion,  that  the  honours  to  which  he  had  been 
raised,  were  meant  only  to  blind  and  ensnare  him.  Of  the 
original  lords  appellants,  he  and  the  duke  of  Hereford  alone 
remained.  Chancing  to  overtake  the  latter  on  the  road  be- 
tween Brentford  and  London,  he  unbosomed  himself  to  his 
friend,  detailed  his  apprehensions,  and  pointed  out  the  most 
suspicious  characters  in  the  king^s  council. t  Whether  it 
were  that  Hereford  incautiously  divulged  the  secret,  or  that 
he  betrayed  it  clandestinely  to  Richard,  is  uncertain.  But 
he  received  an  order  to  attend  the  monarch  at  Haywood;  was 
charged  on  his  allegiance  to  communicate  to  the  council  the 
whole  conversation;  and  was  remanded  with  an  injunction  to 

•  Rot.  Pari.  ill.  383. 

-j-  The  following^  was  tlie  conTeraation,  ftccordin|^  to  Hereford's  account 
of  it: — Norf,  We  are  on  the  point  of  being  undone. — Hertf,  Why  so?— iWw/l 
On  account  of  the  aflfkir  of  Radcat  bridge. — Hartf,  How  can  that  be,  nnce  he 
has  eranted  us  pardon,  and  has  declared  in  paniament  that  we  behared  as 
good  and  loyal  subjects^ — Norf.  Nevertheless  our  fate  wiU  be  like  that  of 
other^ before  us.  He  will  annul  that  record. — Bertf,  It  wiU  be  mairellotts 
indeed,  if  the  king,  after  having  said  so  before  the  people,  should  cause  it 
to  be  annulled. — Norf.  It  is  a  marvellous  and  false  world  that  we  live  in. 
For  I  know  well  that,  had  it  not  been  for  some  persons,  mv  lord  your  father 
of  Lancaster  and  yourself  would  have  been  taken  or  killed,  when  you  went 
to  Windsor,  aflee  the  parliament.  The  dukes  of  Albemarle  and  Exeter, 
and  the  earl  of  Worcester  and  I  have  pledged  ourselves  never  to  assent  to 
the  undoing  of  any  lord  without  just  and  reasonable  cause.  But  this  mali- 
cious project  belong^  to  the  duke  of  Surrey,  tlie  earls  of  Wiltshire  and 
Salisbury,  drawing  to  themselves  the  earl  of  Gloucester.  They  have  sworn 
to  undo  six  lords,  the  dukes  of  liancaster,  Hereford,  Albemarle,  and  Rxeier» 
the  marquess  of  Dorset  and  myself:  and  have  sworn  to  reverse  the  attainder 
of  Thomas  earl  of  Lancaster,  which  would  ttim  to  the  dislierisoD  of  us  and 
of  many  others. — Heref,  God  forbid!  It  will  be  a  wonder,  if  the  king  should 
assent  to  such  designs.  He  appears  to  make  me  good  cheer,  and  has  pro- 
mised to  be  my  good  lorcl.  Indeed  lie  has  sworn  by  St  Edward  to  be  a  good 
lord  to  me  and  the  others. — Nnrf  So  has  he  oflen  sworn  to  me  by  God's 
body:  but  I  do  not  trust  him  the  more  for  that  He  is  attempting  to  draw 
the  earl  of  March  into  the  scheme  of  the  four  lords  to  destroy  the  others — 
Hertf.  If  that  be  the  case,  we  can  never  trust  them. — Norf  Certainly  not.* 
Though  they  may  not  accomplish  their  purpose  now,  they  will  contrire  to 
dcstniy  us  in  our  houses  ten  years  hence.     Rot  Pai'l.  iii.  360. 382. 
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V  appear  before  the  parliament,  and  to  submit  every  particular 
to  the  cognizance  of  that  tribunal. 

At  the  appointed  day  the  three  estates  (for  the     p^^rii-n^ent 
proctors  of  the  clergy  were  present)  assembled  at    ^t  shrews* 
Shrewsbury;  and  their  proceedings  were  marked     bury. 
with  the  same  obsequiousness  to  the  will  of  the        1^^^- 
monarch,  the  same  disregard  of  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  which  they  had  evinced  before  the  prorogation. 
1.  Sir  John  Bussy  the  speaker,  demanded  that  the  acts  of 
Gloucester's  parliament  inlhe'^eleventhyear  of  the  king,  should 
be  repealed.     As  a  preliminary  the  judges  and  Serjeants  at 
law  were  introduced,  and  commanded  to  give  their  opinion 
of  the  answers,  which  had  been  returned  by  the  former 
judges,  to  the  questions  submitted  to  them  at  Nottingham, 
They  unanimously  replied,  that  to  the  same  questions  they 
should  have  given  the  same  answers.*  Immediately  the  lords, 
the  clergy,  and  the  commons  separately  declared  their  assent; 
and  all  the  judgments,  ordinances,  and  statutes  of  Gloucester's, 
parliament  were  repealed.  2.  It  was  evident,  that 
this  act  of  theirs  might  be  reversed  by  their  sue-        ^*"'  ^' 
cessors,  with  as  much  ease  as  they  had  reversed  the  acts  of 
the  eleventh  year:  and  the  speaker  the  next  day  petitioned 
that  the  very  attempt  to  invalidate  any  of  the  proceedings  of » 
the  present  session  should  be  declared  treason.     The  kin^ 
consulted  the  judges,t  who  replied  that  no  greater  security 
could  be  devised  than  the  authority  of  parliament.     At  his 
request,  however,  the  lords  repeated  .their  former  oath  on  the 
cross  of  Canterbury;  the  proctors  of  the  clergy  followed  them ; 
and  the  knights  of  the  shire  standing  round  the  king,  with 
most  of  tlie  citizens  and  burgesses,  imitated  their  example. 
Richard  then  inquired  if  it  were  possible  to  bind  his  succes- 
sors: and  when  he  was  informed  that  he  could  not,  declared 
thsij;  he  would  at  least  solicit  the  pope  to  excommunicate  the 
prince,  who  should  hereafter  annul  any  act  of  the  present 
parjl^ament.     A  herald  by  proclamation  asked  the  people,  if 
they  would  assent  to  this  kind  of  security:  and  they,  raising 

•lbid:32. 

f  From  these  proceedings  it  is  plain  that  the  judges  no  longer  sate  in  par« 
liament  with  the  lords  in  the  same  manner  as  formerly.  Sir  William  Thir« 
nyng  chief  justice  of  the  king*s  bench,  said  that  parliament  alone  could  de-* 
clare  that  to  be  treason,  which  had  not  been  so  declared  before;  but  that 
were  he  a  lord  and  peer  of  parliament,  he  would  have  answered  as  the 
others  had  done.  The  act  of  repeal  is  made  '*  by  the  king,  with  the  assent 
of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  of  the  proctors  of  the  clergy,  and  of  tho 
commons,  and  by  the  advice  of  the  judges  and  Serjeants."  Ibid*  358. 
Vot.  IV.  26 
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their  hands,  proclaimed  with  loud  shouts  their 
^*  assent. "*"    3.  Two  days  before  th^  opening  of  the 

sesffion,  the  duke  of  Hereford  had  obtained  a  general  pardon 
under  the  great  seal  for  all  the  treasons,  misprisions,  and  of- 
fences, that  he  had  ever  committed. t  He  now  appeared  in 
parliament  to  prosecute  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  exhibited 
m  writing  the  whole  of  the  conversation  Between  them.  As 
if,  however,  he  were  conscious  of  guilt,  and  apprehensive  of 
the  royal  sincerity,  he  returned  the  next  morning,  threw  him* 
self  on  his  knees  before  Richard,  and  addressed  him  in  the 
following  terms.  <^My  liege  lord,  there  have  been  riots, 
troubles,  and  evil  deeds  in  your  realm  to  the  offence  of  you 
and  your  royal  estate  :  and  in  them  I  know  that  I  have  taken 
a  part:  not,  however,  for  an  evil  end,  or  to  displease  you,  as 
I  did  not  then  know  that  I  was  doing  wrong.  But  now,  sir, 
I  know  it,  and  confess  my  fault.  Wherefore,  sir,  I  cry  you 
mercy,  and  beg  your  pardon*''  The  king  immediately  as- 
sented to  his  petition,  promised  to  be  his  good  lord,  and  in  a 
set  speech  announced  to  the  several  estates  that  he  had  grant- 
ed him  a  full  pardon.  |  4.  Richard  had  previously 
demanded  an  aid  of  the  commons;  and  on  the 
fourth  day  they  voted  him,  with  the  assent  of  the  lords^  a 
tenth  and  a  half,  and  a  fifteenth  and  a  half;  and  in  addition, 
as  if  they  sought  to  render  him  independent  of  parliament, 
granted  him  the  tax  on  wool,  wool-fells,  and  hides,  not  for  a 
short  and  determinate  period  as  usual,  but  for  the  whole  term 
of  his  natural  life.  Such  liberality  required  a  return  on  his 
part:  and  he  published  a  general  charter  of  pardon  for  all  of- 
fences against  the  crown ;  but  with  this  most  curious  excep- 
tion, that  no  benefit  should  be  derived  from  it,  if  either  lords 
or  commons  in  future  parliaments,  should  impeach  the  grant, 
which  had  been  now  made  to  him  of  a  revenue  for  life.§ 

*  Proclamation  feast  fait  en  audience  de  tout  le  peuple cnints 

ove  hautes  voices,  q'il  lour  plest  bn,  et  q'ils  sont  a  ceo  pleinement  assentuz. 
Ibid.  360.^  I  notice  this  circumstance,  because  it  serves  to  explain  tHose 
passages  in  more  andent  writers^  which  describe  the  people  as  assisting'  at 
the  great  councils,  and  testifying  their^ approval  by  acclamation.  The  cus- 
tom seems  still  to  have  prevailed.  We  find  the  people  mentioned  also  in 
the  first  parliament  of  the  next  reign ....  popyloque  dicti  regni  tunc  ibidem 
propter  factum  parliament!  in  maxima  roultitudine  congregato.     Ibid.  4ir. 

f  ttym.  viii.  32. 

i  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  367.  From  this  anxiety  of  Henry  to  obtain  his  pardon, 
which  he  had  now  solicited  and  received  twice  since  the  declaration  made 
in  his  favour  by  Richard  a  few  months  before,  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that 
he  had  engaged  in  the  designs  of  Norfolk,  whatever  they  wete;  and  had 
been  adniitted  to  favour  on  the  condition  that  he  should  accuse  his  assooate. 

§  Ibid.  368,  369.  , 
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5.  'But  the  most  unconstitutional  act  of  the  seflsion  still  re- 
mains. It  had  been  usual  in  former  times  to  dismiss  the 
members,  as  soon  as  the  public  business  was  terminated;  and 
to  detain  a  committee  of  lords  and  justices  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine such  petitions,  as  had  been  presented  and  not  answered. 
A  similar  committee  was  now  appointed  of  twejve  peers  and 
six  commoners,  of  whom  one  half  was  required  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  deliberations;  but  they  were  not  only  invested 
with  the  powers  of  the  ancient  committees,  but  also  author- 
ized to  ^^hear,  examine,  and  determine  all  matters  and  sub- 
jects which  had  been  moved  in  presence  of  the  j^g,  with  all 
the  dependencies  thereof:"  words  of  indefinite  ffd  therefore 
of  the  more  dangerous  tendency:  under  the  colour  of  which 
the  committee  arrogated  to  itself  all  the  powers  and  functions 
of  a  full  parliament.  To  it  was  referred  the  charge  which  had 
been  brought  against  the  duke  of  Norfolk.'*' 

That  nobleman  had  not  thought  proper  to  at-    ^^^-^  ^ 
tend  his  duty  in  parliament:  but  he  surrendered    bstSeT 
on  proclamation;  and  was  introduced  to  Richard      «  ^  «• 
at  Oswaldstre.     He  loudly  maintained  his  inno-        ^  ' 
eence  against  his  accuser;  and,  bending  his  knee,  said  to  the 
king:  "My  dear  lord,  with  your  leave,  if  I  may  answer  your 
cousin,  I  B^j  that  Henry  of  Lancaster  is  a  liar;  and  in  what 
he  has  said,  and  would  say,  of  me,  lies  like  a  false  traitor  as 
he  is."     Richard  ordered  both  parties  into  cus-     m-j-aio 
tody;  and,  proceeding  to  Bristol,  with  the  assent 
of  his  committee  of  parliament,  determined  causes,  and  pub- 
lished laws  in  the  same  form,  as  if  the  two  houses  were  sit- 
ting.    He  even  enacted,  that  these  new  statutes  should  pos- 
sess equal  authority  with  those  that  had  been  passed  in  the 
last  parliament;  that  any  man,  who  should  seek  to  annul  or 
repeal  them,  should  suffer  the  penalties  of  treason;  and  that 
every  prelate  before  he  received  his  temporalties,  every  te- 
nant of  the  crown  before  he  obtained  livery  of  his  lands, 
should  take  ah  oath  to  observe  all  laws,  ordinances,  and  judg- 
ments, as  well  those  made  by  the  king  in  the  late  parliament, 
as  those  made  by  him  since  its  dissolution,  with  the  assent  of 

*  Ibid.  368.  llVhen  Richard  was  deposed,  his  enemies  alleged,  that  this 
committee  had  no  other  powers  than  former  committees:  and  that  the  addi- 
tional authority  was  given  to  them  by  the  king,  who  had  for  that  purpose 
fidsified  the  rolls.  Of  the  truth  of  the  charge,  we  have  no  evidence. — ^I 
should  observe  that  though  the  same  committee  was  appointed  to  examine 
the  accusation  against  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  two  of  the  members  attended^ 
4iot  as  peers  but  as  proctors  for  the  clergy.  Ibid.  360.  This  was  in  con- 
sequence of  a  petition  from  the  commons,  lest  it  mi^ht  afterwards  be  alleged 
th^  the  clergy  were  not  represented  in  the  committee. 
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the  committ^;  to  oppose  every  endeavour  to  alter  or  revoke 
them ;  and  to  pursue  with  all  his  might  every  man  who  should 
infringe  them,  till  the  offender  had  suffered  the  punishment 
of  his  treason.  At  the  same  time  it  was  determined  that  die 
controversy  between  the  two  dukes  should  be  referred  to  a 
high  court  of  ehivalry.* 

For  this  purpose,  the  barons,  bannerets,  and  knights  of 
April  29.  England  were  summoned  to  assemble  at  Wind- 
sor. The  appellant  and  appellee  were  produced 
before  themi  Hereford  persisted  in  the  charge;  and  Norfolk, 
though  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  spoken  disrespectfully 
of  certain  Ikrds,  denied  every  expression  which  seemed  to 
reflect  on  the  king's  character.  As  no  witnesses  could  be 
called,  and  the  truth  could  not  be  elicited  by  confronting  the 
parties,  it  was  determined  to  refer  the  decision  to  the  judg- 
ment of  God;  and  by  award  of  the  court,  wager  of  battle  wa? 
ScDt  16.  joi'^ed,  to  be  fought  at  Coventry,  on  the  16th  of 
September.  On  the  appointed  day  the  combat- 
ants  entered  the  lists,  in  presence  of  the  king,  the  committee 
of  parliament,  and  an  immense  assemblage  of  people..  Here- 
ford made  with  solemnity  the  sign  of  the  cross:  Norfolk  ex- 
claimed, "  God  speed  the  right"  The  former  pushing  for- 
ward bis  shield,  and  fixing  his  lance  in  its  rest  with  the  point 
towards  his  adversary,  aflvanced  a  few  paces:  the  latter  re- 
mained motionless  at  his  station;  and  the  king  throwing  down 
his  warder,  took,  in  the  language  of  the  age,  the  battle  into 
his  own  hands.  He  could  not,  he  said,  suffer  a  combat, 
which,  whatever  might  be  the  event,  would  involve  in  inde- 
lible disgrace  one  of  two  persons,  who  were  both  allied  to 
him  in  blood,  and  both  bore  his  arms.  The  combatants  were 
then  conducted  back  to  their  seats;  and  awaited  in  anxious 
suspense  the  determination  of  the  king,  who  was  employed 
in  consultation  with  the  committee  of  parliament 
^i^"!i  "k^  °f  '^^  length  the  royal  pleasure  was  announced,  first 
Hereford.^  ^^  ^^®  appellant,  and  then  to  the  appellee.  To 
preserve  the  public  tranquillity,  and  prevent  quar- 
rels between  the  two  parties  and  their  adherents,  the  duke  of 

*  Ibid.  372.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  solicittide  of  the  king  to  gire 
Btftbility  to  ail  these  proceeding^.  Me  had  been  told  by  the  judges  that  be 
could  not  bind  his  successor.  He  made,  however,  the  attempt.  By  his 
will,  signed  a  few  days  before  his  departure  for  Ireland,  he  bequeathed 
the  greater  part  of  his  personal  property  to  his  successor,  but  on  the  ex- 
press condition,  that  he  should  ratify  and  observe  all  the  acts  of  the  31  st 
and  22d  years  of  his  reign;  otherwise  it  was  to  be  retained  by  his  execu* 
tors,  and  to  be  employed  by  them  in  defence  of  the  same  proceedings 
•*  even,  if  it  wei-e  necessary,  imto  death."     Hot.  Pari.  iii.  ^'21, 
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Hereford  was  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom  within  tte  space 
of  four  months;  and  to  remain  in  exile  for  the  space  of  ten 
years:  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  declared  that  he  had  ho- 
nourably performed  his  duty  in  prosecuting  the  appeal,  till 
the  king  had  taken  the  battle  into  his  own  hands. 
The  judgment  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  more  ^"^/^f  ^^ 
severe.  He  was  ordered  to  quit  the  realm  at  the  Norfolfc. 
iiame  time,  to  go  as  a  pilgrim  to  the  holy  land, 
and  to  remain  in  banishment  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  in  Ger- 
many, Hungary,  or  Bohemia:  not  that  he  had  not  honourably 
performed  his  duty  against  his  adversary,  but  because  he  had, 
according  to  his  own  confession,  endeavoured  to  excite  dis- 
sention  among  the  great  lords:  and  had  both  publicly  and  pri- 
vately opposed  the  repeal  of  the  acts  of  Gloucester's  parlia- 
ment. Moreover,  as  he  had  been  guilty  of  neglect  in  iiis 
government  of  Calais,  and  was  in  considerable  arrears  to  the 
king,  it  was  awarded  that  all  his  lands  should  be  taken  into 
the  king^s  hand,  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  his  debtis, 
reserving  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  his  own 
use.  Finally,  both  were  forbidden,  under  the  penalty  of  trea- 
son, to  have  any  communication  with  Thomas,  late  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  or  with  each  other  during  the  time  of  their 
exile.*  Before  their  departure  they  respectively  obtained  a 
few  favours  of  the  king,  and  in  particular  a  permission  by 
'  patent  to  appoint  attorneys  to  take  possession  of  such  inherit- 
ances as  might  fall  to  them  in  their  absence,  though  they 
could  not  actually  perform  homage  or  swear  fealty*  Here- 
ford repaired  to  Paris:  Norfolk,  after  a  short  residence  in 
Germany^  visited  Jerusalem,  and  in  his  return  died  of  a  bro- 
ken heart  at  Venice,  t 

Richard  now  saw  himself  triumphant  over  all 
his  opponents.     The  last  of  the  lords  appellants     Richard's 
had  been  banished;  and  even  his  uncles,  through     conduct 
affection  or  fear,  seconded  all  his  measures.     He 
had  attained  what  seems  for  some  time  to  have  been  the  great 
object  of  his  policy.     He  had  placed  himself  above  the  con- 
trol of  the  law.     By  the  grant  of  a  subsidy  for  life  he  was 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  meeting  his  parliament:  with 
the  aid  of  his  committee,  the  members  of  which  proved  the 
obsequious  ministers  of  his  will,  he  could  issue  what  new 

*  Ibid.  383,384.  I  have  given  the  sentences  at  greater  length,  because 
titey  fully  explain  the  causes  of  that  disparity,  which  some  modem  writers 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  understand.  The  reasons  for  Norfolk's  banishment 
are  probably  the  real  ones;  but  I  suspect  that  Hereford  was  ordered  out  of 
the  kingdom  for  some  offence,  which  was  not  mada  public. 

t  Ibid,  372,  385.     Rym.  viii.  47—52. 
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ordinMces  he  pleased:  and  a  former  declaration  bj  the  two 
houses,  that  he  was  as  free  as  any  of  his  predeceasors,  wn 
eoDTeniently  interpreted  to  release  him  from  the  obligations 
of  those  statutes,  which  he  deemed  hostile  to  the  royal  pre- 
rogative.    But  he  had  forfeited  all  that  popularity  which  he 
bad  earned  during  the  last  ten  years;  and  the  security  in 
which  be  indulged  hurried  him  on  to  other  acts  of  despotism, 
which  inevit^^bly  led  to  his  ruin.     He  raised  money  by  forced 
loans ;  he  compelled  the  judges  to  expound  the  law  according 
to  his  own  prejudices  or  caprice;  he  required,  the  former  ad- 
herents of  Gloucester  to  purchase  and  repurchase  charters  of 
pardon;  and,  that  he  might  obtain  a  more  plentiful  harvest  of 
fines  and  amercements,  put  at  once  seventeen  counties  out  of 
the  protection  of  the  law,  under  the  pretence  that  'they  had 
favoured  his  enemies  in  the  rencontre  at  Iladcot 
F^b^S         bridge.     The  duke  of  Lancaster  did  not  survive 
the  banishment  of  his  son  more  than  three  months: 
and  the  exile  expected  to  succeed  by  his  attorneys  to  the  am- 
ple estates  of  his  father.     But  Richard  now  discovered  that 
his  banishment,  like  an  outlawry,  had  rendered  him  incapable 
.  of  inheriting  property.     At  a  great  council,  in- 

cluding the  committee  of  parliament,  it  was  held, 
that  the  patents  granted,  both  to  him  and  his  antagonist,  were 
illegal,  and  therefore  void :  and  all  the  members  present  were 
.  sworn  to  suppcH^  that  determination.*     Heniy 

^  Bowet,  who  had  procured  the  patent  for  the  duke 

of  Hereford,  was  even  condemned,  for  that  imaginary  offence, 
to  sufier  the  punishment  of  treason :  though  on  account  of  his 
character,  his  life  was  spared  on  condition  that  he  should  ab- 
jure the  kingdom  for  ever.t  This  iniquitous  proceeding 
seems  to  have  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  nation.  Henry 
(on  the  death  of  his  father  he  had  assumed  the  title  of  duke 
of  Lancaster^  had  long  been  the  idol  of  the  people;  and  the 
thousands,  wno  voluntarily  attended  him  on  his  last  departure 
from  London,  might  have  warned  Richard  of  the  approaching 
danger.  The  feeling  of  their  own  wrongs  had  awakened 
among  them  a  spirit  of  resistance:  the  new  injury  offered  to 
their  favourite  pointed  him  out  to  them  as  their  leader.  Con- 
sultations were  held;  plans  were  formed;  the  dispositions  of 
the  great  lords  were  sounded;  and  the  whole  nation  appeared 
in  a  ferment     Yet  it  was  in  this  moment,  so  pregnant  with 


*  Ibid.  371lf  373.  Here  ftg«in  the  king  appealed  to  the  people,  who  ng- 
Tiified  their  aisent  by  ruiing  up  their  hands,  ^aelle  chote  feuk  fiute  eC 
assentus  par  tout  le  poeple  eateants  en  pretence  da  roy.    Ibid. 

tlbid.3«5.  ^ 
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danger,  that  the  infatuated  monarch  determined  to  leave  hia 
kingdom.  His  coysin  and  heir,  the  earl  of  March,  had  been 
surprised  and  slain  by  a  party  of  Irish:  and  in  his  eagerness 
to  revenge  the  loss  of  a  relation,  he  despised  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  and  wilfully  shut  his  eyes  to  the  designs  of  his  ene- 
mies. 

Having  appointed  his  uncle,  the  dqke  of  York, 
regent,  during  his  absence,  the  king  assisted  at  a    ^^i^'  ^^ 
solemn  mass  at  Windsor,  chanted  a  collect  himself, 
and  made  his  offering.     At  the  door  of  the  church  he  'took 
wine  and  spices  with  his  yoiing  queen;  aili  lifting  her  up  in 
his  arms,  repeatedly  kissed  her,  saying,  <^  Adieu,  madam, 
adieu,  till  we  meet  again.''    From  Windsor,  accompanied  by 
several  noblemen,  he  proceeded  to  Bristol,  where  the  report 
of  plots  and  conspiracies  reached  him,  and  was  received  with 
contempt     At  Milford  Haven  he  joined  his  army,  and  em- 
barking in  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail,  arrived  in  a  few  days 
in  the  port  of  Waterford.     His  cousin  the  duke 
of  Albemarle  had  been  ordered  to  follow  with  a  ^ 

hundred  more:  and  three  weeks  were  consumed  in  waiting 
for  that  nobleman,  whose  delay  was  afterwards  attributed  to 
a  secret  understanding  with  the  king's  enemies.  At  length 
Richard  led  his  forces  against  the  Irish:  several 
of  the  inferior  chiefs  hastened  barefoot,  and  with  ^"^ 
halters  round  their  necks,  to  implore  his  mercy;  but  M^Mur- 
chad  spurned  the  idea  of  submission,  and  boasted  that  he  would 
extirpate  the  invaders.  He  dared  not^ndeed  meet  them  in 
open  conibat:  but  it  was  his  policy  to  flee  before  them,  and 
draw  them  into  woods  and  morasses,  where  they  could  neither 
fight  with  advantage,  nor  procure  subsistence.  The  clamours 
of  the  soldiers  compelled  the  king  to  give  up  the  pursuit,  and 
to  direct  his  march  towards  Dublin:  and  M'Murchad,  when 
he  could  no  longer  impede  their  progress,  solicited  and  ob- 
tained a  parley  with  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  the  commander  of 
the  rear  guard.  The  chieftain  was  an  athletic  man;  he  came 
to  the  conference  mounted^on  a  gray  charger,  which  had  cost 
him  four  hundred  head  of  cattle;  and  brandished  with  ease 
and  dexterity  a  heavy  spear  in  his  hand.  He  seemed  willing 
to  become  the  nominal  vassal  of  the  king  of  England ;  but  re- 
fused to  submit  to  any  conditions.  Richard  set  a  price  on  his 
head,  proceeded  to  Dublin,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  fortnight, 
was  joined  by  the  duke  of  Albemarle  with  men  and  provi- 
sions. This  seasonable  supply  enabled  him  to  recommence 
the  pursuit  of  M^Murchad  ;  but  while  he  was  thus  occupied 
with  objects  of  inferior  interest  in  Ireland,  a  revolution  had 
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occurred  ia  England,  which  eventually  deprived  him  both  of 
his  crown  and  his  life.  * 

When  Richard  sailed  to  Ireland,  Henry  of  Bo- 
Lancaster       lingbroke  the  new  dujte  of  Lancaster,  redded  in 
England         Paris,  where  he  was  narrowly  watched  by  the 
king  of  France.    The  late  primate  (for  during  his 
exile  Arundel  like  his  predecessor  had  been  tiunsUted  to  the 
bishopric  of  St.  Andrew's)  secretly  left  his  house  at  Cologne; 
and  in  the  disguise  of  a  friar  procured  an  interview  with  the 
duke  at  the  hotel  de  Vinchester.t     The  result  of  their  meet- 
ing was  a  determimttion  to  return  to  England  during  the  king^ 
absence.  *    To  elude  the  suspicions  of  the  Freneh  ministers, 
Henry  procured  a  passport  to  visit  the  duke  of  Bretagne;  and, 
on  his  arrival  at  Nantes,  hired  three  small  vessels,  with  which 
he  sailed  from  Vannes  to  seek  his  fortune  in  England.      His 
whole  retinue  consisted  only  of  the  archbishop,  the  son  of  the 
late  earl  of  Arundel,  fifteen  lances,  and  a  few  servants.  AAjbt 
hovering  for  some  days  on  the  eastern  coast,  he  landed  at 
Ravenspurn  in  Yorkshire:  ^and  was  immediately 
^   '       joined  by  the  two  powerful  earls  of  Northumber- 
land and  Westmoreland.     In  their  presence  he  declared  upon 
oath,  that  his  only  object  was  tp  recover  the  honours  and 
estates,  which  had  belonged  to  Kis  father. 

The  duke  of  Yorjj,  to  whom  the  king  had  in- 
His  success,  trusted  the  government  during  his  absence,  was 
accurately  informed  of  the  motions  of  Henry ;  and  had  sum- 
moned the  retainers  of  the  crown  to  join  the  royal  standard  at 
St  Alb'au's.  He  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  nume- 
rous force :  but  so  many  of  the  leaders  betrayed  a  disinclina^ 
tion  to  draw  the  sword  against  Henry,  whom  they  conceived 
to  have  a  just  claim  to  the  inheritance  of  his  father,  that  the 
friends  of  Richard  began  to  be  alarmed  for  their  own  security. 
The  carl  of  Wiltshire,  with  Bussy  and  Green,  members  of  the 
committee  of  parliament,  had  been  appointed  to  wait  on  the 
young  queen  at  Wallingford:  but  they  suddenly  abandoned 
their  charge,  and  fled  with  precipitation  to  JBristol.  York 
himself,  doubtful  of  the  fidelity  of  his  forces,  and  perhaps 
desirous  to  give  up  the  command  to  the  king  on  his  expected 
arrival  from  Ireland,  followed  in  the  same  direction;  and  the 
road  from  Yorkshire  to  the  metropolis  was  left  open  to  the 
approach  of  the  insurgents.  Henry  was  already  on  his  march* 
The  snowball  had  increased  as  it  rolled  along :  and  the  small 
body  of  twenty  followers,  with  whom  he  had  landed,  swelled, 

•  MS.  Harl.  No.  1319.  c.  4. 
f  Since  called  the  Bicetre. 
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before  he' reached  London,  to  about  sixty  thousand  armed 
men.  He  stayed  in  the  capital  no  longer  than  was  requisite 
to  flatter  the  citizens,  and  secure  their  good  will:  and  con- 
tinuing his  march  to  the  west,  entered  Evesham  on  the  same 
day  that  York  reached  Berkley.  After  an  interchange  of  mes- 
sages, the  dukes  met  in  the  church  oC  ^he  castle ;  befor^.they 
separated,  the  doom  of  Richard  was  sealed.  The  regent, 
whether  he  were  intimidated  by  the  power,  or  deceived  by 
the  protestations  of  his  nephew,  espoused  the  same  cause: 
with  united  armies,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  they  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Bristol :  and  sir  Peter 
Courteney  the  governor,  though  he  refused  to  treat  with  Hen- 
ry, consented  to  surrender  the  place  at  the  command  of  the 
regent.  The  earl  of  Wiltshire,  Bussy,  and  Green,  were  exe- 
cuted the  next  morning  without  the  formality  of  a  trial. 
York  remained  at  Bristol:  Henry  with  his  own  forces  pro- 
ceeded to  Chester.* 

Three  weeks  had  elapsed  since  the  landing  of  „.  .  , 
the  exiles,  and  there  were  yet  no  tidings  of  Rich-  SSlT^  '*" 
ard,  whose  ignorance  of  these  events  had  been 
prolonged  by  the  tempestuous  state  of  the  weather.  The 
first  who  brouffht  him  the  alarming  intelligence  was  the 
chancellor,  sir  Stephen  Scroop.  <^  Ha!"  exclaimed  the  king, 
^  fair  uncle  of  Lancaster^  God  reward  your  soul :  for  had  I 
believed  you,  this  man  would  not  have  injured  me.  Three 
times  have  I  pardoned  him :  this  is  the  fourth  offence  he  has 
committed."  It  was  immediately  resolved  that  the  earl  of 
Salisbury  should  sail  with  as  many  men  as  could  embark  on 
board  the  ships  in  the  harbour  of  Dublin:  and  that  the  king 
should  lead  the  rest  to  Waterford,  and  follow  with  the  fleet 
which  lay  in  that  port  The  earl  landed  at  Conway,  and  sum- 
moned the  natives  of  Wales  to  the  royal  standard*  A  re- 
speotable  army  was  soon  formed:  but  Richard  did  not  appear 
according  to  his  promise :  distressing  reports  were  circulated 
among  the  troops:  and,  after  ^waiting  a  fortnight,  the  royal- 
ists deserted  their  commander,  and  returned  to  their  homes. 
A  few  days  later,  the  king,  ignorant  of  tlie  event,  arrived  in 
Milford-haven  with  the  dukes  of  Albemarle,  Exeter,  and  Sur- 
rey, the  bishops  of  London,  Lincoln,  and  Carlisle,  and  several 
thousands  of  the  troops,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  Ireland. 
With  such  a  force,  had  it  been  faithful,  he  might  have  made  a 
stand  against  his  antagonist:  but  on  the  second  morning  when 
he  arose,  he  observed  from  his  window  that  the 
greater  part  had  already  disappeared.  A  council  J^^nerg^ 
was  immediately  summoned,  and  a  proposal  made 

•  Wmls.  358. 
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that  the  king  should  flee  by  sea  to  Bourdeaux:  but  .the  duke 
of  Exeter  objected^tbat  to  quit  the  kingdom  in  eueh  circum- 
49tances  was  to  abdicate  the  throne.  Let  them  proceed  to  the 
army  at  Conway,  There  they  might  bid  defiance  to  the 
enemy:  or  at  all  events,  as  the  sea  would  still  be  open,  might 
thence  sail  to  Guienne.  His  opinion  prevailed:  and  at  mid- 
night the  king,  in  the  disguise  of  a  priest,  his  two  brothers  of 
Exeter  arid  Surrey,  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  the  bishop  of  Car- 
lisle, sir  Stephen  Scroop,  and  sir  William  Feriby,  with  eight 
others,  stole  away  from  the  army,  and  directed  their  route  to- 
wards Conway.  In  the  morning  the  duke  of  Albemarle,  and 
sir  Thomas  Percy,  steward  of  the  household,  hastened  to  join 
Henry :  the  common  men  dispersed,  and  were  stripped  and 
beaten  by  the  Welch.* 

The  royal  party  with  some  difficulty  but  with- 
"^^  to"^       out  any  accident  reached  Conway,  where,  to  their 
^g^i^y,        utter  disappointment,  instead  of  a  numerous  force, 
they  found  only  the  earl  of  Salisbury  with  a  hun- 
dred men.  In  this  emergency  the  king's  brothers 
^^*   '       undertook  to  visit  Henry  at  Chester,  and  to  sound 
his  intentions:  and  during  their  absence  Richard,  with  the 
earl  of  Salisbury,  examined  the  castles  of  Beaumaris  and  Car- 
narvon; but  finding  them  without  garrisons  or  provisions,  the 
disconsolate  wanderers  returned  to  their  former  quarters. 

When  the  two  dukes  were  admitted  into  the  presence  of 
Henry,  they  bent  the  knee,  and  acquainted  him  with  their 
messa^  from  the  king.  He  took  little  notice  of  Surrey, 
whom  ne  afterwards  confined  in  the  castle:  but  leading  Exe- 
ter aside,  spoke  with  him  in  private,  and  gave  him,  instead  of 
the  hart,  the  king's  livery,  his  own  badge  of  the  rose.  But 
no  entreaties  coula  induce  him  to  allow  them  to  return.  Exe- 
ter was  observed  to  drop  a  tear;  when  the  duke  of  Albemarle 
said  to  him  tauntingly:  <<Fair  cousin,  be  not  angry.  If  it 
please  God,  things  shall  go  well." 

The  immediate  object  of  Henry  was  to  secure 

Is  deceived    the  royal  person.     He  was  pleased  id  learn  from 

ofNorth^       the  envoys  the  place  of  Richard^s  retreat;  and  de- 

umberimid.     tained  them  at  Chester,  that  the  king  instead  of 

making  bis  escape,  might  await  their  return.  The 

•  We  have  two  reUtions  of  the  capture  of  Richftrd,  both  written  by  per- 
sons in  his  suite.  The  one  belonged  to  the  library  of  the  king  of  France, 
No.  8448;  and  an  abridgment  of  it  has  been  published  by  (^Ilard,  Ac- 
counts and  Extracts  of  MSS.  ii.  p.  189.  The  other  is  in  the  British  Museum, 
Harleian  MSS.  No.  1319.  It  has  been  frequently  consulted  by  Stow,  319 
— ^32^  and  Mr.  Turner,  ii.  241.  Trotn  these  two  accounts  are  ooUectedall 
the  particulars  relating  to  the  king  from  his  landing  till  his  airival  in  Loo- 
don.  ^ 
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earl  of  Northumberland  was  iastantly  despatched  at  the  head 
of  four  hundred  men  at  arms  and  a  thousand  archers,  with  in- 
structions not  to  display  his  force,  lest  the  king  should  put  to 
sea,  but  by  artful  speeches  and  promises  to  draw  him  out  of  the 
fortress,  and  then  make  him  prisoner.  The  earl  took  posses- 
sion in  his  joui^ney  of  the  castles  of  Flint  and  Rhuddl^:  and 
a  few  miles  beyond  the  latter,  placing  his  men  in  canceatment 
under  a  rock,  rode  forwards  with  only  five  attendants  to  Con- 
way. He  was  readily  admitted:  aiKl  to  the  king's  anxious 
inquiries  about  his  brothers  replied,  that  he  had  left  them  well 
at  Chester,  and  had  brought  a  letter  from  the  duke  of  Exeter. 
In  it  that  nobleman  said,  or  rather  was  made  to  say,  that  full 
credit  might  be  given  to  the  offers  of  the  bearer.  These  offers 
we^e:  that  Richard  should  promise  to  govern  and  judge  his 
people  by  law:  that  the  dukes  of  Exeter  and  Surrey,  the  earl 
of  Salisbury,  and  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  should  submit  to  a 
trial  in  parliament,  on  the  charge  of  having  advised  the  assas- 
sination of  Gloucester:  that  Henry  should  be  made  grand  jus- 
ticiary of  the  kingdom,  as  his  ancestors  had  been  for  one  hun- 
dred years:  and  that,  on  the  concession  of  these  terms,  the 
duke  should  come  to  Flint,  ask  the  king's  pardon  on  his 
knees,  and  accompany  or  follow  him  to  London.  Richard 
consulted  his  friends  apart.  He  expressed  his  approbation  of 
the  articles:  but  bade  them  secretly  be  assured,  that  no  consi- 
deration should  induce  him  to  abandon  them  on  their  trial; 
and  that  he  would  grasp  the  first  opportunity  of  being  re- 
venged ort  his  and  their  enemies.  The  bishop  proposed  that 
Northumberland  should  be  sworn  to  the  observance  of  the 
conditions.  Mass  was  accordingly  performed :  the  earl  took 
his  oath  on  the  host;  and  <<  like  Judas,''  says  a  writer  who  was 
present,  ^*  perjured  himself  on  the  body  of  our  Lord." 

As  Northumberland  departed  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  interview  at  Flint,  the  king  said  to    Carried  a 
him  :  "  I  rely,  my  lord,  on  your  faith.    Remem-    j^i^* 
ber  your  oath,  and  the  God  who  heard  it."  ^fter 
dinner  he  followed  with  his  friends  and  their  servants  to  the 
number  of  twenty-two.     They  came  to  a  steep  declivity,  to 
the  left  of  which  was  the  sea,  and  on  the  right  a  lofty  i^ock 
overhanging  the  road.     The  king  dismounted,  and  was  de- 
scending on  foot;  when  he  suddenly  exclaimed:  **  I  am  be- 
trayed.  Gt)d  of  Paradise,  assist  me !   Do  you  not  see  banners 
and  pennons  in  the  valley?"    Northumberland  with  eleven 
others  met  them  at  the  moment,  arid  affected  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  circumstance.    "  Earl  of  Northumberland,"  said  the  king, 
<<  if  I  thought  you  capable  of  betraying  me,  it  is  not  too  late 
to  return." — "  You  cannot  return,"  the  earl  replied,  seizing 
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the  king'^  bridle,  <^  I  have  promised  to  conduct  you  to  ths 
duke  of  Lancaster. "  By  tHis  time  he  was  joined  by  a  hun- 
dred lanceSy  and  two  hundred  archers  on  horseback;  and 
Richard^  seeing  it  impossible  to  escape,  exclaimed:  <<  May  the 
God  on  whoin  you  laid  your  hand,  reward  you. and  your  ac- 
complices at  the  last  day  :''  and  then  turning  to  bia  friends 
addedf:  *^  we  are  betrayed:  but  remember  that  our  Liord  was 
also  sold,  and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.'^ 

They  reached  Flint  in  the  evening:  and  the 
^1^'        king,  as  soon  as  he  was  left  with  his  iiiendsy 

abandoned  himself  to  the  reflections  which  his 
melancholy  situation   inspired.      He   frequeotty  upbraided 
himself  with  his  past  indulgence  to  his  present  opponent: 
<<Fool  that  I  was!"  he  exclaimed:  ^Uhrice  did  I  save. the 
life  of  this  Henry  of  Lancaster.     Once  my  dear  uncle  his 
father,  on  whom  the  Lord  have  mercy!  would  have  put  him 
to  death  for  his  treason  and  villany.     God  of  Paradise!  I  rode 
all  night  to  save  him:  and  his  father  delivered  him  to  me,  to 
do  with  him  as  I  pleased.    How  true  is  the  saying,  that  we 
have  no  greater  enemy,  than  the  man  whom  we  have  pre- 
served  from  the  g^illows!     Another  time  be  drew  his  sword 
on  me,  in  the   chamber  of  the  queen,  on  whom  God  iiave  . 
mercy !     He  was  also  the  accomplice  of  the  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, and  the  earl  of  Arundel:  he  consented  to  my  murder,  to 
that  of  his  fatlier,  and  of  all  my  council.     By  St  John,  I  for- 
gave him  all:  nor  would  I  believe  his  father,  who  more  than 
once  pronounced  him  deserving  of  death.'^ 

The  unfortunate  king  rose  after  a  sle^less 
^ew"^Si  ^^^^  heard  mass,  and  ascended  the  tower  to 
Henry,  watch  the  arrival  of  his  opponent.     At  length  he 

saw  the  army,  amounting  to  eighty  thousand 
men,*  winding  along  the  beach  till  it  reached  the  castle,  and 
surrounded  it  from  sea  to  sea.  He  shuddered  and  wept:  but 
was  aroused  from  his  reflections  by  a  summons  to  dinner.  Thes 
earl  of  Salisbury,  the  bishop,  and  the  two  knights  sir  Stephen 
Scroop  and  sir  William  Feriby,  ^sat  with  him  at  the  same 
table  by  his  order;  for  since  they  were  all  companions  in  mis- 
fortuns,  he  would  allow  no  distinction  among  them.  While 
he  was  eating,  unknown  persons  entered  the  hall,  insulting 
him  with  sarcasms  and  threats:  as  soon  as  he  rose,  he  was 
summoned  into  the  court  to  receive  the  duke  of  Lancaster. 
Henry  caipe  forward  in  complete  armour,  with -the  exception 
of  his  helmet.    As  soon  as  he^saw  the  king,  he  bent  his  knee, 

•  I  have  adopted  the  smaller  nuihber.    The  Harleian  MB.  swells  it  to 
100»000  men. 
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aad  advancing  a  few  paoes,  he  repeated  his  obeisance.  '^Fair 
cousin  of  Lancaster,"  said  Richard,  uncoverinjg  himself^  ^^you 
are  right  welcome." — *^  My  lord,"  answerecl  the  duke,  "  I 
am  come  before  my  time.  But  I  will  show  you  the  reason. 
Your  people  complain  that  for. the  space  of  twenty,  or  two- 
and-twenty,  years,  you  have  ruled  them  rigorously :  but,  if  it 
please  God,  I  will  help  you  to  govern  better."  The  king  re- . 
plied:  ^^Fair  cousin,  since  it  pleaseth  you,  it  pleaseth  mc 
well."  Henry  then  addressed  himself  successively  to  the 
bishop  and  the  knights,  but  refused  to  notice  the  earl.  The 
king's  horses  were  immediately  ordered:  and  two  lean  and 
miserable  aninnls  were  brought  out,  on  <which  Richard  and 
Salisbury  mounted,  and  amidst  the  sound  of  trumpets  and 
shouts  of  triumph  followed  the  duke  into  Chester. 

At  Chester  writs  were  issued  in  the  king's    I9  conduct- 
name  for  the  meeting  of  parliament,  and  the  pre-    cd  to  the 
servation  of  the  peace.*    Henry  dismissed  the    Tower, 
greater  part  of  his  army,  and  prepared  to  conduct      Aug.  19. 
his  prisoner  to  the  capital.     At  Litchfield  Richard  seized  a 
favourable  moment  to  let  himself  down  from  his  window:  but 
was  retaken  in  the  garden,  and  from  that  moment 
subjected  to  much  greater  restraint.  In  the  neigh-        °^' 
bourhood  of  London  they  separated.    Henry,  ac- 
companied by  the  mayor  and  principal  citizens,      ^*P**  *' 
proceeded  to  St  Paul's,  prayed  before  the  high  altar,  and  wept 
a  few  minutes  over  the  tomb  of  his  father:  the  king  passed 
through  Westminster  to  the  Tower,  and  as  he  went  along,  was 
greeted  with  curses,  and  the  appellation  of  <Hhe  bastard,"  a 
word  of  pminous  import,  and  prophetic  of  his  approaching  de- 
gradation, t 

When  the  duke  first  landed  in  England,  he  had         . 
sworn  on  the  gospels,  that  his  only  object  was  to    ^^im!' 
vindicate  his  right  to  the  honours  and  possessions 
of  the  house  of  Lancaster*    If  this  were  the  truth,  Ms  ambi- 
tion had  grown  with  his  good  fortune.    He  now  aspired  to 
exchange  the  coronet  of  a  diAe  for  the  crown  of  a  king.  After 
several  consultations  it  was  resolved  to  combine  a  solemn  re- 
nunciation of  the  royal  authority  on  the  part  of  Richard,  wifli 
an  act  of  deposition  on  the  part  of  the  two  houseaof  parlfe- 
ment,  in  the  hope  that  those  whose  scruples  should  not  be  sair 
tisfied  with  the  one,  might  acquiesce  in  the  other.    To  obtain 
the  first,  the  r5yal  captive  was  assailed  with  promises  and 

Hi 

•  Rym.  viii.  84.    Bndy,  iii.  419. 

t  This  ftlhided  to  a  report  which  hai  been  spread*  that  he  was  not  the 
son  of  the  black  prince,  but  of  a  canon  of  Bourdeaux. 
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threats.  Generally  he  abandoned  himself  to  lamentation  and 
despair':  occasionally  he  exerted  that  spirit,  which  he  had 
formerly  displayed.  "Why  am  I  thus  guarded, '*  he  asked 
one  day;  "am  I  your,  king  or  your  prisoner?" — "You  are 
my  king,  sir,"  replied  the  duke  with  coolness;  "but  the  coun- 
20       ^*^  ^^  y^"'^  realm  has  thought  proper  to  place  a 

^       '      guard  about  you."     On  the  day  before  the  meet- 
ing of  parliament,  a  deputation  of  prelates,  barons,  knights, 
and  lawyers,  waited  on  the  captive  in  the  Tower,  and  remind- 
ed him,  that  in  the  castle  of  Conway,  while  he  was  perfectly 
his  own  master,  he  had  promised  to  resign  the  crown  on  ac- 
count of  his  own  incompetency  to  govern.     On  his  reply  that 
he  was  ready  to  perform  his  promise,  a  paper  was  given  him 
to  read,  in  which  he  was  made  to  absolve  all  his  subjects  from 
their  fealty  and  allegiance,  to  renounce  of  his  own  accord  aD 
kingly  authority,  to  acknowledge  himself  incapable  of  reign- 
ing, and  worthy  for  his  past  demerits  to  be  deposed;  and  to 
swear  by  the  holy  gospels  that  he  would  never  act,  nor,  aslar 
as  iivhim  lay,  suffer  any  other  person  to  act,  in  opposition  to 
this  resignation.     He  then  added,  as  from  himself,  that  if  it 
were  in  his  power  to  name  his  successor,  he  should  choose  his 
cousin  of  Lancaster,  who  was  present,  and  to  whom  he  gave 
his  ring,  which  he  took  from  his  own  finger.* 

Such  is  the  account  of  this  transaction  inserted  by  (he  or- 
der of  Henry,  in  the  rolls  of  parliament:  an  account,  the  ac- 
curacy of  which  is  liable  to  strong  suspicion.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  Richard  had  so  much  command  over  his  feelings, 
as  to  behave  with  that  cheerfulness  which  is  repeatedly  no- 
ticed in  the  record:  and  the  assertion  that  he  had  promi^d  to 
resign  the  crown,  when  he  saw  Northumberland  in  the  castle 
of  Conway,  is  not  only  contradictory  to  the  statement  of  the 
two  eye-witnesses,  but  also  in  itself  highly  improbable. 
From  the  fate  of  Edward  H.,  with  which  he  had  so  often 
been  threatened,  he  must  have  known  that  it  was  better  to 
flee  to  his  transmarine  dominions,  which  were  still  open  to 
him,  than  to  resign  his  crown,  and  remain  a  prisoner  in  the 
custody  of  his  successor. 

The  next  day  the  two  houses  met  amidst  a 
iK»^/^'       great  concourse  of  people  in  Westminster  hall. 
The  duke  occupied  his  usual  seat  near  the  throne, 
which  was  empty  and  covered  witli  cloth  of  gold.     The  re- 
signation of  the  king  was  read :  each  member  stand- 

^ '     '    '  ing   in  his  place  signified  his  acceptance  of  it 
aloud:  and-  the  people  with  repeated  shouts  expressed  their 

•  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  416,  4ir. 
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approbation^  Henry  now  proceeded  to  the  second  part  of  his 
plan,  the  act  of  deposition.  For  this  purpose  the  coronation 
oath  was  first  read;  thirty-three  articles  of  hnpeachment  fol- 
lowed;  in  which  it  was  contended,  that  Richard  had  violated 
that  oath:  and  thence  it  was  concluded,  that  he  had  by  his 
misconduct  forfeited  his  title  to  the  throne.  Of  the  articles, 
those  which  bear  the  hardest  on  the  king,  are  the  part  he  was 
supposed  to  have  had  in  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
bis  revocation  of  the  pardons  formerly  granted  to  that  prince 
and  his  adherents,  and  his  despotic  conduct  since  the  dissolu* 
tion  of  parliament  Of  the  remainder,  some  are  frivolous, 
many  might,  with  equal  reason,  have  been  objected  to  each  of 
his  predecessors;  and  the  others  rest  on  the  unsupported  as- 
sertion of  men,  whose  interest  it  was  to  paint  him  in  the 
blackest  colours.*  No  opposition  had  been  expected:  When, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  Lancastrians,  Thomas  Merks,  the 
faithful  bishop  of  Carlisle,  arose,  and  in  a  tone  of  manly  de- 
fiance, vindicated  the  character  of  Richard,  denied  the  right 
of  the  two  houses  either  .to  depose  him,  or  to  pass  by  the  next 
prince  of  the  blood;  and  ridiculed  the  story,  which  had  been 
industriously  circulated,  that  Edmund  earl  of  Lancaster,  and 
by  the  mother^s  side  ancestor  to  the  present  duke,  was  in 
reality  the  elder  brother  of  Edward  I.,  and  therefore  the  real 
heir  to  the  throne.  The  moment  he  sate  down,  he  was  taken 
into  custody,  and  carried  a  prisoner  to  the  abbey  of  St  Al- 
bans, t  This  act  of  tyranny  silenced  every  objection:  the 
deposition  of  Richard  was  voted  unanimously:  and  eight 
commissioners  ascending  a  tribunal  erected  before  the  throne^ 
pronounced  him  degraded  from  the  state  and  authority  of  a 
king,  on  the  ground  that  he  notoriously  deserved  such  punish- 
ment^ -and  had  acknowledged  it  under  his  hand  and  seal  on  the 
preceding  day.  Sir  William  Thirnyng,  chief  justice,  was 
appointed  to  notify  the  sentence  to  the  captive,  who  meekly 
replied,  that  he  looked  not  after  the  roya^  authority,  but 
hoped  his  cousin  would  be  a  good  Idrd  to  him.{ 

The  rightful  possessor  was  now  removed  from 
the  throne.    But,  supposing  it  to  be  vacant,  what    ^^^  ^1,^ 
pretensions  could  Henry  of  Lancaster  advance  to    succession. 
It?    "By  the  law  of  succession  it  belonged* to  the 
descendants  of  Lionel,  the  third  son  of  Edward  III.;  and 
their  claim  had  been  formally  rec6gnized  in  parliament    Att 


•  Rot.  Pari.  417—422.     ■ 

t  Hall,  10, 1 1.    Brady,  itL  436.    Writers  difier  as  to  the  exact  time  when 
the  bishop  made  hia  speech,  bu%jall  agree  as  to  its  substance. 
i  Rot.  ParL  iii.  423,  424. 
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waited  in  anxious  suspense,  till  the  duke  rising  fipm  his  seat, 
and  forming  with  great  solemnity  the  sign  of  tlie  cross  on  his 
forehead  and  breast,  pronounced  the  fdlowiog  ii«H>rd8:  '<^  In 
the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  I  Henry  of 
Lancaster,  challenge  this  realm  of  England,  and  the  crown> 
with  all  the  members,  and  appurtenances,  as  that  I  am  de- 
scended by  right  line  of  blood,  comiag  from  the  good  lord, 
king  Henry  HL,  and  through  that  right  that  God,  of  his 
grace,  hath  sent  me  with  help  of  my  kin  and  of  my  friends  to 
recover  it:  the  which  realm  was  in  point  to  be  undone  for  de- 
fault of  governance,  and  undoing  of  good  laws."     In  these 
extraordinary  terms  did  Lancaster  advance  his  pretensions, 
#  artfully  intermixing  an  undefined  claim  of  inheritai^ce,*  with 
those  of  conquest  and  expediency:  and  rather  hinting  at  each, 
than  insisting  09  any.     But,  however  difficult  it  might  be  to 
understand  the  ground,  the  object  of  his  challenge  was  per- 
fectly intelligible.     Both  houses  admitted  it  unanimously:  and 
as  a  confirmation,  Henry  produced  the  ring  and  sea],  Which 
Richard  had  previously  delivered  to  him.     The  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  now  took  him  by  the  hand  and  led  him  to  the 
throne.     He  knelt  for  a  few  minutes  in  prayer  on  the  steps^ 
arose,  and  was  seated  in  it  by  the  two  archbishops.    As  soon 
as  the  acclamations  had  subsided,  the  primate  stepping  for- 
ward, made  a  short  harangue,  in  which  he  undertook  to  prove, 
that  a  monarch  in  the  vigour  of  manhood  was  a  blessing,  a 
young  and  inexperienced  prince  was  a  curse  to  a  people.   At 
the  conclusion  the  king  rose.     ^<  Sirs,"  said  he,  ^'  I  thank 

I 

*  He  descended  from  Henry  HI.  both  by  father  and  mother. 

Henry  Ul. 

Edward  I.  king.  .Edmund,  ead  of  Lancaster. 

Edward  n.  king.  .  Henry,  earl  of  Laniaster. 

I  I  - 

Edward  III.  Ung.  Hentr,  duke  of  Lancaster, 

I  I 

John  of  Ghent,  duke  of  Lancaster.-  ■»  Bkncke,  dutcbess  of  Lancaster. 

L-.^ I ! 

Philippa,  queen  of  Portugal,    Henry  IV.    Elizabeth,  dutchess  of  ^eter. 

But  he  could  not  claim  by  the  father's  side,  because  the  young  earl  of  Much 
was  Bpruiig  from  the  di^e  of  Clarence,  the  elder  broiler  of  John  of  dbent: 
nor  by  tlie  mother's  side,  because  she  was  sprufllp  frdm  Edmund  of  Ijuwsas- 
ter,  a  younger  brother  of  Edward  L  It  was  pretended  tJiafE4niund  waa  the 
elder  brother:  but  it  was  never  proved.  1^  this  tale  the  bij{ji^op  Of  Oullslc 
alluded  hi  his  speech  before  mentioned. 
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God,  tnd  you,  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  ill  estates  of  th« 

land:  and  do  you  to  wit,  it  jis  not  my  will  that  no  man  think 

that  by  way  of  conquest,  I  would  disinherit  any  man  of  hia  [ 

heritage,  franchises,  or  other  rights  that  him  ought  to  hayoi     « 

nor  put  him  out  of  that  he  has,  and  haa  had  by  the  good  laws 

and  customs  of  the  realm,  except  those  persons  that  has  been 

against  the  good  purpose,  and  the  common  profit  of  the 

realm."* 

With  the  authority  of  Richard  had  expired  that  of  the  par- 
liament, aod  of  the  royal  officers.  Henry  immediately  ium- 
moned  the  same  parliament,  to  meet  again  in  six  days,  ap- 
pointed new  officers  of  the  crown,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  re-  t 
ceiyed  their  oaths,  retired  in  state  to  the  royal  apartments.  * 
Thus  ended  thi^  eventful  day,  with  the  deposition  of  Rich- 
ard of  Bourdeaux,  and  the  succession  of  his  aousin  Henry,  of 
Bolingbroke. 

The  features  of  Richard  were  handsome,  but  feminine;  his 
manners  abrupt;  his  utterance  emharrassed.  He  possessed 
some  taste  for  literature,  and  occasionally  gave  indications  of 
resolution  and  spirit.  But  he  was  passionately  fond  of  parade 
and  pleasure:  and  the  loss  of  his  crown  has  been  sometimes 
attributed  to  his  extravagance  and  pecuniary  exactions.  It 
would,  however,  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  his  expenses  were 
greater  than  those  of  his  predecessors:  it  is  certain,  that  his 
demands  on  the  pin-ses  of  his  subjects  were  considerably  less. 
**What  concern  have  you,"  he  once  observed  to  the  com- 
mons, '<  with  the  establishment  of  my  household,  as  long  as  I 
maintain  it  without  asking  you  for  assistance?"!  His  mis- 
fortunes may  be  more  correctly  traced  to  the  early  age  at 
which  he  mounted  the  throne,  and  to  the  precautions  taken 
by  his  mother  and  her  friends  to  defeat  the  supposed  designs 
of  his  uncles.  By  these  he  was  estranged  from  the  princes  of 
his  blood,  whose  pride  refused  to  pay  court  to  ahoy;  and 
whose  neglect  compelled  him  to  fix  bis  affisclions  on  his  mi- 
nisters and  companions.  Jealousies  and  rivalry  ensued, 
which  ended  in  the  celebrated  commission  of  government^ 
%nd  the  ruin,  perhaps  originally  undeserved,  of  the  royal  fa- 
vourites. When  the  king  had  recovered  the  exercise,  of  his 
authority,  he  reigned  in  comparative  tranquillity  for  a  long 
period;  but  his  conduct  in  the  twenty-first  and  twenty-second 

*  RoL  Pari.  Hi.  423, 423.  * 

t  Rot  Pari.  339.    ItichMril  ^P^""  ^'^^  ^'^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  placed  screral 

MOM,  his  own  {J^erty,  in  dimsrent  places  of  security)  to  the  amount  of 

91,000  marks,    ftym.  Viii.  r7. 
•Vot,  IV.  '      28 
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Y^tn  of  his  reign^  betrayed  such  a  thirst  for  revenge,  and  ha- 
bit of  dissimulation,  such  despotic  notions  of  government,  and 
00  fixed  a  purpose  to  rule  without  control,  that  no  reader  can 
be  surprised  at  the  catastrophe  which  followed.  We  may, 
indeed,  abhor  the  wiles  by  which  he  was  ensnared;  may  sym* 
pathise  with  him  in  his  prison;  and  may  condemn  tiie  policy 
which  afterwards  bereaved  him  of  life;  but  at  the  same  time 
we  must  acknowledge,  that  he  deserved  to  be  abandoned  by 
the  people,  on  whose  liberties  he  had  trampled;  and  to  for* 
feit  that  autbority  which  he  sought  to  exalt  above  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  his  country. 
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Em^er*r*9f  Cer,  \Kingt^Scmlimd. 
WinootauB  1400.  Robert  III.  1405. 
Robert ....  1410.  James  I* 
Sictimimd. 


CbarieiVL 


Henry  niT 


Bonifkoe  IX.  14fl4. 
Innocent  TIL  1400. 
OregorjrXlI.  1409. 
AleandcrV.    UM. 


OORONATIOM  OF  THE  NEW  KINO*— INSURRECTION — DEATH  OF  RIOH- 
A1U>— WAR  AGAINST  TUB  SCOTS— REBELLION  OF  THE  PSR0IK8— 

INSURRECTION  IN  TORKSHIRE REBELLION  OF  OWEN  OLENDOUR 

—TRANSACTIONS  WITH  FRANCE— SETTLEMENT  OF  THE   CROWN 

DEATH    OF   THE   KINO— PRIVILEGES  AND  AUTHORITY  OF*  THE 

Hduse  OF  COMMONS— STATUTES  AGAINST  THE  LOLLARDS* 


Coronation 
of  Hetuy. 
1399. 
Oct  13. 


The  new  king  assumed  the  name  of  Henry  IV.| 
and  was  crowned  within  a  fortnight  after  the  de- 
position 'of  his  predecessor,  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  day  in  which  he  went  into  banishment  The 
certmony  was  performed  after  the  usual  manner, 
but  with  this  addition,  that  the  sword,  which  he  wore  when 
he  landed  at  Ravenspurn,  was  borne  naked,  on  his  left  hand, 
by  the  earl  o(  Northumberland  during  the  procession.* 

The  new  parliament  had  already  assembled: 
and  as  its  members  were  the  same  individuals 
who  sate  in  the  last,  displayed  an  equal  obsequi- 
ousness to  the  will  of  the  monarch.  All  the  vin- 
dictive acts  of  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  late 


Proceed- 
ings of  the 
new  parlia- 
ment. 


•  The  earl  received  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  had  belonged  to  sir  Williain 
le  Scroop  earl  of  Wiltshire,  in  fee  for  himself  and  his  heirs  for  the  senrice  of 
carrying  this  sword  at  the  present  and  all  future  coronations,    liym.  viii- 
80.  91. 95. 
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reign  were  repealed;  the  proceedings  of  the  eleventh  year 
against  the  favourites  of  Richard  were  recalled  into  force;  mad 
the  attainders  of  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick  were  re- 
versed. The  introduction  of  an  act  of  settlement  would  have 
supposed  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  king^s  title  to  the 
erown.  This  was  therefore  avoided:  but  his  eldest  son  was 
created  prince  of  Wales,  duke  of  Guienoe,  Lancaster,  and 
Cornwall,  and  earl  of  Chester;  and  was  declared  in  parliament 
the  apparent  heir  to  the  throne.  The  name  of  the  earl  of 
March,  the  real  claimant,  was  never  mentioned.  His  friends 
wisely  withheld  his  right  from  discussion:  and  tlie  king  was 
satisfied  with  keeping  him  and  his  brother  (the  eldest  was 
only  in  his  seventeenth  year)  in  an  honourable  confinement  at 
the  royal  castle  of  Windsor.* 

The  lords,  who  had  formerly  appealed  the  duke  of  Gloa* 
cester  and  his  associates  of  treason,  were  now  summoned  to 
justify  their  conduct  They  all  made  the  same 
^f™*"'  defence:  that  they  had  neither  advised  nor  framed 
appeUants.  ^®  appeal;  that  they  were  compelled  to  put  their 
seals  to  it  by  the  threats  of  Richard;  and  that  in 
prosecuting  it  they  were  no  more  guilty  than  the  other  lords, 
who  in  consequence  had  condemned  the  appellees.  The  dis- 
cussion of  this  subjeet  revived  all  the  animosities  of  the  last 
reign;  and  the  lord  Fitzwalter  charged  the  duke  of  Albemarle 
wim  treason  to  Richard;  the  lord  Morley,  the  earl  of  Salis* 
bury  with  treason  to  both  the  late  and  the  present  king.  The 
opprobrious  terms  of  liar  and  traitor  were  bandied  about  from 
one  side  of  the  house  to  the  other;  no  less  than  forty  gauntlets 
of  defiance  were  thrown  on  the  floor:  and  it  required  all  the 
prudence  and  authority  of  Henry  to  silence  these  passionate 
disputants.  The  consequence,  however,  proved  favourable 
to  the  appellants;  whose  only  punishment  was  the  loss  of  the 
honours  and  the  estates  which  they  had  obtained  from  Richard 
in  reward  for  their  appeaL  The  dukes  of  Albemarle,  Surrey, 
and  Exeter,  the  marquess  of  Dorset,  and  the  earl  of  Glouces- 
ter, descended  to  the  inferior  rank  from  which  they  had  been 
raised,  and  became  again  earls  of  Rutland^  Kent,  Huntingdon, 
and  Somerset,  and  lord  le  Despenser.f 


•  Rot  Pari.  ill.  435-438.  434, 436.    Rym.  vii'i.  91—94. 

t  Rot  Pftrl.  ill  449—453.  It  is  nngular  that  though  the  kin^  had  testified 
•uch  a  dislike  to  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  had  called  upon  him  for  his  de- 
fence, he  was  unnoticed  in  the  judgment.  He  had  not  indeed  received 
any  additional  title  for  the  appeal,  and  therefore  could  not  be  pimisbed 
fike  his  associates.  Still  it  is  straiige  that  he  sliould  esci^e  without  soy 
notice  at  alL 
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To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  those  vinfdictiv« 
proceedings^  wkich  had  twice  disgraced  the  last,  ^'jj^**^  ' 
and,  from  the  temper  of  the  lords,  threatened  to 
disgrace  the  present  reign,  several  useful  statutes  were  enact- 
ed. One  confined  the  guilt  of  treason  to  the  ofibnces  enume- 
rated in  the  celebrated  act  of  Edward  III. ;  another  abolished 
appeals  of  treason  in  parliament,  and  sent  the  accuser,  to  the 
established  courts  of  law;  a  third  declared  that  the  authority 
of  parliament  should  never  more  be  delegated  to  a  <;ommittee 
of  lords  and  commons;  and  a  fourth  forbade,  under  the'  hea- 
vier penalties,  any  person  besides  the  king  to  give  liveries  to 
his  retainers.  These  badges  had  long  been  one  of  tlie 'prin- 
cipal expedients,  by  which  the  great  lords  were  enabled  to 
increase  their  power,  and  to  maintain  their  quarrels.  Who- 
ever Wore  the  livery,  was  bound  in  honour  to  espouse  the 
cause,  of  the  donor:  and  it  was  worn  not  only  by  those  who 
received  fees,  or  were  engaged  in  actual  services,  but  by  as 
many  as  were  willing  to  accept  it  as  an  honour,  or  in  tokei> 
of  friendship,  or  with  a  view  to  future  emolument* 

Before  the  close  of  the  session  the  lords  spi- 
ritual and  temporal  were  charged  by  the  arch-    "^rf?™^?^  ' 
bishop  of  Canterbury  on  the  part  of  the  king,  to    ^1^^^     ^ 
keep  the  resolution  diey  were  about  to  ntake  an       Oct  23, 
inviolable  secret:  and  Uien  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland delivered  to  them  a  message,  asking^  their  advice  re- 
specting the  future  treatment  of  the  deposed  monarch,  whose 
life  the  king  was  resolved  to  preserve  at  all  events.     They 
answered  that  he  should  be  conducted  secretly  to  some  castle, 
where  no  concourse  of  people  could  assemble ;  should  be 
placed  under  the  custody  of  trusty  officers ;  and  should  be 

•  Rot  Parh  iii.  428. 442.  SUt  1  Hen.  IV.  c.  10.  14.  In  the  summer  of 
this  year  a  sect  of  fanatics  suddenly  appeared  in'  Italy  called  Bianchi  and 
iJbati,  because  they  wore  a  long  white  gown,  and  covered  their  faces  with 
a  while  veil,  that  they  mi^ht  not  be  known.  To  th,e  amount  of  some  thou- 
sands they  assembled  in  different  places,  and  undertook  pilgrimagea  of  eight 
or  ten  days;  during  which  they  walked  in  proeession  m>m  town  to  town, 
following  a  large  crucifix,  chanting  hymns,  and  fasting  on  bread  and  water. 
They  were  opposed  by  the  pope,  and  severely  forbidden  in  France.  Henry 
in  this  parliament  issued  a  proclamation  with  th& assent  of  the  lords  spifitual 
and  temporal,  ordering  that  if  any  of  them  arrived  in  an  English  harbour, 
they  should  not  be  penmtted  to  land.  Rot  Pari.  iii.  438.  It  is  singular  that 
some  Italian  and  contemporary  writers  should  say,  that  the  founders  of  the 
sect  came  from  England  or  Scotland  (see  Spondanus^i.  671);  and  that  the 
description  of  them  in  the  proclamation  shoifld  be  nearly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  itinerant  priests  in  the  5th  of  Richard  II.  In  the  fint  Uie  Bianch!  ace 
called,  gentz  vestuz  de  Blanche  vesture,  et  soi  pretendantz  de  grande 
aaintete:  in  the  other  the  preachers  are  termed,  peraones  en  certains  liabitz 
souz  dissimulation  de  grant  saintee.    Rot  Pari.  iii.  124. 
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excluded  from  all  eommunicaiion  with  sach  as  had  formerly 

been  in  his  service.     Four  days  later  the- king 

^^^  came   to  the'  house,  adjudged   the  unfortunate 

Richard  to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  ordered  him  to  be 

guarded  in  the  manner  suggested  by  the  lords.* 

Henry  ivas  now  in  possession  of  the  'grand  object  of  his 
ambition:  but  he  soon  learned,  that  it  was  more  easy  to  win 
the  crown  than  to  retain  it  The  hostility  of  foreign  prmees^ 
who  continued  to  treat  him  as  an  usurper,  and  the  wayering 
fidelity  of  his  own  subjects,  of  whom  some  panted  to  revenge 
the  wrongs  of  the  late  king,  and  others  were  discontent  that 
their  services  had  not  been  more  amply  rewarded,  kept  faira 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  alarm.  During  the  lapse  of  nine  yeais 
he  was  corfstantly  harassed,  sometimes  by  secret  attempts  on 
his  life,  sometimes  by  overt  acts  of  rebellion,  on  one  occasion 
by  the- inroads  of  the  Scots,  and  On  another  by  the  descents  of 
the  French:  but  his  powers  seemed  to  grow  with  his  dili- 
culliea,  and  by  his  vigilance,  temper,  and  activity,  he  not  only 
succeeded  in  keeping  the  crown  on  his  own  head,  but  peace- 
ably tran3mitted  it  to  his  posterity.  For  the  convenienceof 
*the  reader  I  shall  arrange  these  different  occurrences  under 
distinct  heads. 

I.  The  first  attempt  aeainst  Henry  was  made 
^P"""^       by  five  of  the  lords  appellants,  who  had  so  nar- 
lords  ftp-        rowly  escaped  with  their  lives  in  the  last  parlia* 
pelUnts.        ment     Within  a  month  after  its  dissolution  they 
agreed  to  hold  a  tournament  at  Oxford,  and  em- 
ploy that  opportunity  to^seize  the  person  of  the  king,  and  sqb> 
sequently  to  proclaim  and  liberate  Richard.     During  the 
Christmas  holidays  they  assembled:  but  one  of  their  number 
was  wanting;  and  he,  unknown  to  them,  had  proved  a  traitor. 
It  is  ^d  that  the  earl  of  Rutland  received  a  letter  from  some 
of  his  associates  at  table;  that  his  father,  the  duke  of  York, 
insisted  on  learning  its  contents;  and  that  the  son,  finding  it 
impossible  to  conceal  his  secret,  hastened  to  rental  i^to  Henry. 
However  that  may  be,  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
140a         appointed,  the  conspirators  with  five  hundred 
^    horse,  surprised  the  castle  of  Windsoi* :  but  Hen- 
ry, warned  by  Rutland^  had  left  it  in  tiie  morning,  and  was 

*  Rot.  Pari.  436, 427.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  memben  of  this 
bouse  of  commons  were  in  is^ality  elected  by  the  king.  They  had  beea 
chosen  by  writs  issued  in  the  name  of.  Richard:  but  though  the  exlstenoe 
of  the  parliament  was  acknowledged  to  Itave  expired  at  his  deposition,  and 
on  that  account  Henry  summoned  a  new  parliiunent;  yet  (he  same  repre- 
sentatives of  the  commons  were  ordered  to  attend,  without  llaaring  been 
again  returned  by  their  constituents. 
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already  in  London ;  where  he  had  issued  writs  for  their  ap- 
prehension as  traitors,'*',  and  was  employed  in  levytog  troops 
to  tnar^h  against  them.     Alarmed  and  disconcerted^  they  re* 
solved  to  retire  into  the  west;  proclaimed  Richard  m  aU  the 
towns  and  villages  on  their  route ;  and  the  n^xt  evening  took 
up  their  quarters  in  Cirencester,  t     The  mayor^ 
who  had  already  received  the  king's  writ,  sum-    '^^^^  ^" 
moned  the  burners,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the    ^^'^ 
neighbourhood;  and  at  midnight  made  an  attack  . 
on  the  qufirters  of  the  earls  of  Kent  and  Salisbury.    Every 
attempt  to  escape  was  repelled  by  the  archers  posted  in  the 
street ;  and  after  a  defence  of  six  hours  these  unfortunate  no- 
blemen .were  compelled  to  surrender*    They  weire  conducted 
into  flie  abbey:  but  a  fire  which  burst  out  the  next  evening 
was  attributed  to  their  partisans;  and  in  the.middle  of  the 
night  they  ware  brought  forth  and  beheaded  by  the  populace.:^ 
The  lords  Lumley  and  Despenser  had  proceeded  forwards; 
but  mH  with  a  similar  fate  from  the  citizens  of 
Bristol.    The  earl  of  Huntingdon  was  taken  in        ^^'  ^'  ^ 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  put  to  death  at  Fleshy  by 
the  resentment  of  the  tenants  of  the  late  duke  of  Gloucester. 
Henry  was  not  displeased  with  these  popular  executions,  ?ince 
they  removed  the  odhim  from  himself:  but  he  ordered  the 
prisoners  of  inferior  rank  to  be  arraigned  before  the  ordinary 
courts.     Feriby  and  Maudlin,  two ,  of  Richard^  chaplains, 
were  executed  at  London,§  sir  Thomas  Blount  and  sir  Bennet 
Sely  at  Oxford. ||     Having  wreaked  his  vengeance  en  his  enor 

*  Rym.  Till.  120.  f  ^^^'  ^^* 

t  Rot  ParL  ir.  18.  The  women  appear  to  have  been  very  active  in  the 
king's  canae,  who  to  reward  the  inhabitants  of  Cirencester^  made  an  annual 
grant  of  four  does  and  a  hogshead  of  whie  to  the  men,  and  of  six  buclu  and 
a  hofcshead  of  wine  to  the  women  of  that  town.    Bym.  viii.  250. 

§  Feriby  wai^ne  of  Bichard's  attendants  at  Conway  and  Flint.  His  com- 
panion nr  Stephen  Scroop  was  also  accused:  but  the  reader  wiU  be  pleased 
to  lean,  that  at  his  trial  before  the  constable  and  mareschal  he  was  ac- 
quitted, and  his  acciiser  condemned.    Rym.  viii.  168. 

I  That  Hie  reader  may  form  a  notion  of-  the  barbarous  manner  in  which 
exea^tions  for  treason  were  conducted,  I  will  relate  that  of  sir  Thomas 
Motmt  in  the  words  of  a  contemporary  writer.  **  He  was  hanged:  but  the 
hidter  was  soon  cut,  and  he  was  made  to  sit  on  a  bench  before  a  great  fire, 
and  the  executioner  came  with  a  razor  in  his  hand,  and  kn^lt  before  sir 
Thomas,  whose  hands  were  tied,  begging  him  to  pardon  hZs  death,  as  he 
mtlst  4o  hb  office.  Sur  Thomas  asked:  *  Are  you  the  perwn  appointed  to 
deliver  me  ftom  tins  world?'  The  executioner  answered:  *  Yes,  sir,  I  pray 
yoQ  pazdon  me.'  And  sir  Thomas  kissed  lum,  and  pardoned  him  hia  death* 
The  executioner  kndt  down,  and  opened  his  bell^,  and  cut  <mt  his  boweb 
straigfaC  (iom  below  the  stomach,  and  tied  them  with  a  string  that  the  wind 
of  the  heart  should  not  escape,  and  threw  the  bowels  into  mefiie.  Then 
sir  Thomas  wasatting  before  the  iiit>  his  belly  oped»  and  his  bow^hum- 
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mies,  the  king  iaaued  a  proclamation,  by  which  he  forbade  all 
execiitioiis  by  pri^Fate  authority,  and  tbreatenecf  with  the 
penalties  of  trealson  erery  person  who  should  presume  to  put 
another  man  to  death  without  due  process  of  law. 

This  unsuccessful  attempt  sealed  the  doom  of 
^^r^       the  late  king.    The  earls  had  risen  in  the  first 
week  of  January:  before  the  end  of  the  month,  it 
was  known  that  Richard  had  expired  in  the  castle  of  Poote* 
fract  It  was  said,  that  from  the  moment  in  which  he  heard  of 
flie  execution  of  his  brothers  the  earls  of  Kent  and  Hunting- 
don, he  had  obstinately  refused  to  take  any  nourishment.  Bui 
the  report  obtained  lidie  credit;  and,  though  the  king  repeat- 
edly asserted  his  innocence,  both  natives  and  foreigners  re- 
fused to  believe  that  the  man,  whose  ambition  had  seized  the 
crown,  would  feel  any  scruple  in  taking  the  life  of  his  rivaL 
The  general  belief  was,  that  Richard  had  oeen  starved  to  death 
by  the  orders  of  Henry,  and  that  he  lingered  fifteen  days  be- 
fore he  expired.*     According  to  another  account  (msitioned 
by  a  contemporary,)  sir  Robert  Exton  with  seven  assassins  ar- 
rived at  Poatefract  on  the  eighth  day  after  Henry  had  left 
Windsor.     When  Richard  saw  them  enter  his  cell,  aware  of 
their  design,  he  darted  into  the  midst  of  them,  wrested  a  battle- 
axe  from  one  of  the  number,  and  laid  several  at  his  feet.    But 
Exton  gave  him  a  stroke  on  the  back  of  the  head  which  brought 
hiin  to  the  4oor,  and  with  a  second  stroke  deprived  him  of 
life.t  In  whatever  manner  he  died,  Henry ^s  agents  concealed 
the  truth  with  such  fidelity,  that  it  could  never  be  discovered. 
As  the  body  was  conveyed  to  London,  it  was  exposed  to" 
public  view  with*  the  lower  part  of  the  face  uncovered,  that 
the  spectators,  acquainted  with  the  features  of  Richard,  might 
be  satisfied  of  its  identity.      Henry  attended  at  the  obsequies 
at  St.  Paul's,  and  commanded  the  interment  to  be  performed 

ifi^  before  him.  Sir  ThoniM  Erpyngham,  the  king's  chambertun^  innltt 
ra|;  Blount,  Mud  to  him  in  derision,  *  Go  seek  a  mMter  th^  can  cure  yoo.' 
*&lount  only  inswered :  *  Te  deum  laudttmus.  Blessed  be  the  day  on  which 
I  was  born,  and  blessed  be  this  day,  for  I  shaB  die  in  th«  senice  of  ny 
sovereign  lord,  the  noble  king^  Richard.*  The  executioner  knek  down 
b^xSave  him,  kissed  him  in  a  humble  manner,  and  soon  af^er,  his  head  was 
cut  ofT,  and  he  was  quaitered."    Relation,  8ie.  MS.  p«  233. 

*  Scroop,  aschbishop  of  York  at  tiie  time,  mentieiis  his  death  by  Imager, 
but  adds  (Ang^.  Sac.  ii.  365)  ut  vulgariter  dicitur.  The  great  ami Aent  la 
fiivour  of  this  opfanon  is  drawn  from  the  isxposure  of  the  body  to  the  view  of 
the  public.  But  it  should  be  remembered*that  the  stroke  said  ti^  be  given 
to  Richard  by  Exton,  was  on  the  back  of  the  head,  aadthat  the  eirily  part  of 
the  body  which  was  uncovered,  was  from  the  eyebrows  to  ^e  thfoit:  cor- 
pus ostensum  ftiit,  ea  pars  saltern  corporis  per  quod  eognosca  potent,  (kcies 
scilicet  ab  ima  parte  flrontis  usque  ad  guttur.    Otterbume,  339« 

t  Relation^  fcc.  MS.  p.  230.    Fabian,  p.  377. 
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at  Langley:  but  his  sontind  successor  removed  the  body  to 
Westminster,  and  deposited  it  among  the  remains  of  the 
kings  of  England. 

Among  the  persons  implicated  in  this  conspi-  , 

racy  were  the  two  distinguished  ecclesiastics,  Ro- 
ger Walden  and  Thomas  Merks.     The  former,  on  the  at- 
tainder and  banishment  of  archbishop  Arundel,  had  been 
raised  to  the  see  of  Canterbury;  but,  as  soon  as  the  sentence 
pronounced  against  that  prelate  had  been  reversed,  the  pope 
revoked  the  bulls  of  institution  granted  to  Walden,  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  been  surreptitiously  obtained:  and  that 
prelate .  was  of  course  left  without  either  jurisdiction  or  re- 
venue. Merks  was  the  iiltrepid  bishop  of  Carlisle,  with  whom 
the  reader  is  already  acquainted.     Hbnry,  having  in  the  f^ce 
of  the  late  declaration  of  parliament,  prevailed  on  the  pope  to 
translate  him  to  a  bishopric  out  of  the  kingdom,  to  Cepbalonia 
in  the  isle  of  Samos,  had  released  him  from  his  prison  in  the 
abbey  of  St  Alban's,  and  allowed  him  to  go  at  large.     Both 
these  prelates  were  now  arrested  on  suspicion,  and  committed 
to  the  Tower.  Walden  contrived  to  acquire  the  royal  favour, 
obtained  his  liberty,  and  after  some  time  was  raised,  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  primate^,  to  the  bishopric  of  London.     But 
Merks  was  brought  to  trial  before  a  commission  appointed  by 
the  king,  and  condemned  to  suffer  the  punishmeol^of  a  traitor. 
Henry,  however,  out  of  respect  to  his  character,  granted  him 
a  pardon:  he  was  allowed,  at  the  prayer  of  the  pope,  to  ob- 
tam  ecclesiastical  preferment:  and  died  at  last  rector  of  Tod- 
denham,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester.*  , 

II.  One  of  the  charges  against  the  late  unfor- 
tunate  monarch  was,  that  he  had  degenerated  from    theScots. 
the  military  virtues  of  his  family.    Anxlious  to 
escape  a  similar  reproach,  the  new  king  determined  to  signalize 
the  commencement  of  his  reign  by  an  expedition  into  Scot- 
land.    He  hinted  the  design  to  his  parliament:  but  it  was 
thought  imprudent  to  hazard  discontent  by  the        pug 
imposition  of  new  taxes j  and  in  a  great  council 
of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  peers,  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
former  should  give  to  the  king  a  tenth  of  their  incomes,  and 
the  latter  should  serve  in  the  army  with  a  certain  number  of 
men  for  a  limited  period,  at  their  own  charges.! 
Henry  summoned   all   persons  possessed  of  fees, 
wages,   or  annuities,    granted    by  Edward   III.,    the'  black 
prince,  Richard  II.,  or  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  to  meet  him  at 

•  Rym.  viii.  165. 
I  Rym.  viii.  125. 
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York  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  ;*  and  from  the  banks  of 
the  Tyne  despatched  heralds  to  king  Robert,  and  the 
*^'  '     barons  of  Scotland^  commanding  them  to  appear  be- 
fore him  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  23d  of  August, 
and  to  do  him  homage  for  the  Scottish  crown  and  their  se- 
veral fiefs.  He  marched  to  Leith  without  opposition  :  but  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh  was  in  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Rotbsay, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  king,  who  derided  the  pompous  claims  of 
his  adversary,  and  offered  to  decide  the  quarrel  in  equal  com- 
^       bat  with  one,  two,  or  three  hundred  Scottish,  against 
Aug.  22.    ^j^^  same  number  of  English,  knights.t    Henry  ridi- 
culed the  proposal ;  and  waited  several  days  for  the  arrival 
of  the  Scottish  army,  under  the  duke  of  Albany,  who  acted  as 
regent  during  the  infirmity  of  the  king.      But  the  duke  was 
too  prudent  to  attack  an  enemy,  who  was  already  defeated  by 
famine :  and  the  English,  having  consumed  their  provisions, 
retired  in  haste  within  their  own  borders.     It  was  a  useless 
and  inglorious  expedition :  but  it  afforded  the  king  an  occasion 
to  exhibit,  to  his  followers  and  the  enemy,  a  moderation  un- 
known in  the  annals  of  Scottish  warfare.  From  humanity,  or 
policy,  he  laboured  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  invasion :  his 
protection  was  instantly  afforded  to  all  who  asked  it;  and  the 
royal  banner  displayed  from  the  steeple  of  the  church,  or  the 
turret  of  the  castle,  secured  the  village  and  its  inhabitants  from 
the  violence  and  rapacity  of  the  soldiers.  | 

This  unsuccessful  expedition  encouraged  the 
^P^  partisans  of  Richard,  who  had  been  taught  to  be- 

ard^^  '       ^^®^®  ^^*^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^''  alive;  that  he  had  taken  re- 
still  aUve.       fuge  at  the  Scottish  court;  and  that  he  would 
shortly  return  to  England  at  the  head  of  a  Scot- 
tish army.     The  report  obtained  credit  in  both  kingdoms: 
associations  were  formed  in  favour  of  the  dethroned  monarch: 
and  every  act  of  the  new  government  was  invidi- 
J^g        ously  scrutinized,  and  severely  condemned.  The 
^   '        king  issued  proclamation  after  proclamation  against 
the  authors  of  false  reports;  and  directed  a  statement  of  his 

Executioni.  ^^^^"^^  *^  ^  ^^^^  before  the  freeholders  of  eadi 
shire,  at  the  next  county  court.  Sir  Roger  Cla- 
rendon, a  natural  son  of  the  black  prince,  nine  Franciscan 
friars,  whose  order  had  always  been  patronized  by  Richard, 
and  other  persons,  in  different  places,  were  executed  as  trai- 
tors, for  having  afiirmed  that  the  late  king  was  yet  living. § 

•Ibid.  146.  t  Ibid.  155.  157. 

+  Fordum,  xy.  11. 

^  Uym.  255.  261—263.  267.     Ottcrburne,  234. 
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In  the  mean  time  the  war  raged  on  th«  borders  of  the  tivo 
realms.  The  Scottish  earl  of  March,  who,  on  account  of  some 
real  or  imaginary  injury,*  had  given  up  his  fealty  to  his  own 
sovereign,  and  done  homage  to  Henry,  directed  the  inroads 
of  the  Percies  into  Scotland:  and  the  earl  of  Douglas,  who 
held  the  lands  of  the  exile,  exhorted  the  lords  of  the  Lothians 
to  retaliate  by  making  similar  incursions  into  Northumber- 
land. It  was  agreed  that  each  chieftain  should  hold  the  com- 
mand in  rotation:  but  in  the  second  of  these  expeditions  the 
invaders  were  intercepted  by  the  earl  of  March  on  Nesbit 
moor ;  their  commander,  Hepburn  of  Hales,  with  j^^^^  ^ 
many  of  his  companions,  perished;  and  the  re^ 
mainder,  the  flower  of  the  Lothian  chivalry,  were  made  pri- 
soners, t  The  earl  Douglas,  to  revenge  this  loss,  solicited 
and  obtained  the  aid  of  the  duke  of  Albany.  At  the  head  of 
ten  thousand  chosen  troops,  he  burst  through  the  marches, 
and  spread  the  havoc  of  war  along  each  bank  of 
the  Tyne.  But  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  his  j^**^ 
son  Henry  Percy,  surnamed  Hotspur,  and  the  earl  |jjJJ°  ^^ 
of  March,  assembled  an  army  in  the  rear  of  the  Sept  14. 
plunderers,  and  at  Milfield,  near  Wooler,  awaited 
their  return.  On  Holyrood  day  was  fought  a  great  and  de- 
cisive battle.  The  Scots  occupied  the  hill  of  Homildon ;  the 
English  the  opposite  eminence.  Percy  ordered  his  archers 
to  descend  into  the  valley,  from  which  they  discharged  their 
arrows  with  such  force  and  precision,  that  they  provoked 
Douglas  with  his  men  at  arms  to  advance,  and  attempt  to  dis- 
perse them.  The  archers  retired  slowly;  and, ^halting  at  in- 
tervals, with  .repeated  vollies  arrested  the  progress  of  the  ene- 
my. Douglas  was  pierced  with  six  wounds,  and  fell  from 
his  horse:  the  foremost  and  bravest  of  his  companions  expe- 
rienced a  similar  fate:  and  the  rest,  disheartened  and  in  con- 
fusion, fled  towards  the  Tweed.  Many  were  lost  in  attempt- 
ing to  cross  that  river:  eight  hundred  were  left  on  the  field 
of  battle.  Among  the  wounded  and  captives  were  Douglas 
himself,  Murdac  Stewart,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  regent,  the 
earls  of  Moray  and  Angus,  two  barons,  eighty  French  and 
Scottish  knights,  and  many  gentlemen  of  the  first  fiunilies  in 
Scotland.  .  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this  battle  the  English 
men  at  arms  never  drew  the  sword.     It  was  won  by  the 

*<^The  injury  which  be  uaigns  as  the  caose  in  a  letter  to  Hemry,  dated 
Dunbar,  18th  Februair,  1400,  la^that  he  **  is  gretly  wrangtt  be  the  due  of 
Rothesay.  The  quhiik  spousit  my  douchter,  and  now  agayn  bis  oblisyn^ 
to  me  made  be  hys  lettre  and  his  seal,  and  ^gaynea  the  law  of  lialiklrk, 
spouses  ane  other  wife*"    MS.  Vesp.  F.  vii.  22. 

t  Ford.  XV.  13. 
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archers  alone,  whose  superior  strength  and  dexterity  had  long 
been  acknowledged  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe."^ 

The  earl  of  Northumberland  attended  the  next 
Tr^tment      parliament  with  his  prisoner  M urdac  Ste^vart,  and 
prifonecs.       *^^  other  captives^   three  Scottish,   and    tiiree 
Oct  20.       French  knights.    They  were  introduced  to  Hen- 
ry in  his  palace  at  Westminster.    They  knelt 
thrice,  at  the  entrance  of  the  hall,  in  the  middle,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne;  where  sir  Adam  Forster,  by  the  commajid 
of  Murdac,  thus  addressed  the  king.     <^Most  excellent  and 
dread  prince,  my  lord,  who  is  here  present,  has  directed  me 
to  request,  both  for  himself  and  his  companions,  that  you 
would  treat  them  honourably  and  graciously,  according  to 
the  law  of  arms.'*     Henry  coldly  replied,  that  they  were 
welcome:  and  Forster  proceeded  to  exhort  him  to  spare  the 
further  eifusion  of  christian  blood,  and  to  treat  of  peace  with 
his  lord,  who  had  been  furnished  with  full  powers  for  that 
purpose.     But  the  king  upbraided  the  speaker  with  his  for- 
mer cunning  and  duplicity,  alleging,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  fair  but  deceitful  promises  of  Forster,  he  should  not  have 
retired  from  Edinburgh  in  his  last  campaign.  Turning,  how- 
ever, to  Murdac,  he  exhorted  him  to  bear  his  captivity  with 
resignation,  and  to  recollect  that  he  had  been  taken  like  a 
true  knight  on  the  field  of  battle.     He  then  bade  tliem  rise, 
and  invited  them  to  dine  at  his  table. t 

in.  The  next  year  was  signalized  by  a  most 
^^Sf^'p'*       extraordinary  attempt.     The  very  men,  who  had 
cies.        '     raised  Henry  to  the  throne,  undertook  to  pre- 
cipitate him  from  it.     What  were  the  wrongs, 
which  prompted  the  Pcrcies  to  take  up  arms  against  a  prince 
of  their  own  creation,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain:  by  modern 
writers  their  conduct  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  resentment, 
raised  by  a  royal  order  forbidding  them  to  liberate  or  ransom 
their  prisoners.     But  such  prohibitions  had  frequently  been 
issued  by  former  kings;  and  Henry  at  the  same  time  saved  to 
the  captors  all  their  rights;  and  soon  afterwards 
M^^^h  2       granted  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  in  reward 
of  his  services,  several  valuable  manors,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  earl  Douglas. { 
The  real  origin  of  the  quarrel  is  perhaps  that  which  was  as- 
signed by  the  insurgents  themselves.     In  the  course  of  the 
war  between  the  English  and  Owen  Giendour,  the  Welsh 
chieftain,  (a  war  which  will  be  hereafter  noticed  at  greater 

•  Otterb.  237.     Ford.  xv.  14.    Rym.  ix.  26. 
.    t  Rot.  Pari.  ui.  487.  i  Rym.  yiu.  278.  2B9. 
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length,)  the  lord  Grey  of  Ruthyn,  and  sir  Edmund  Mortimer, 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  former  was  a 
stanch  friend  to  the  king(,  who  allowed  his  relations  to  redeem 
him  by  the  payment  of  ten  thousand  marks^  The  latter  was 
uncle  to  the  young  earl  of  March,  the  lawful  heir  to  the 
throne,  and  of  course  an  object  of  jealousy  to  Henry,*  who, 
when  his  kinsmen  solicited  a  similar  permission,  gave  them  a 
peremptory  refusal.  This  unexpected  answer  irritated  Hot- 
spur, who  had  married  Elisabeth,  the  sister  of  Edmund:  his 
father  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  his  uncle  the  earl  of 
Worcester,  shared  his  discontent;  and  Scroop  the  archbishop 
of  York,  to  whom  they  applied  for  advice,  exhorted  them  to 
despise  the  authority  of  an  usurper,  and  to  draw  the  sword  in 
the  cause  of  the  rightful  heir.t  A  numerous  and  powerful 
confederacy  was  formed:  the  earl  Douglas,  in  return  for  his 
liberty,  engaged  to  join  in  the  quarrel  with  all  his  retainers ; 
and  Owen  is  said  to  have  given  to  Mortimer  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  and  to  have  promised  an  aid  of  twelve  thousand 
men.  Hotspur  (his  father  was  confined  to  his  bed  by  sick- 
ness) assembled  an  army,  under  the  pretext  of  opposing  the 
duke  of  Albany,  who  had  entered  the  Lothians;j!  and  as  soon 
as  he  had  been  joined  by  Douglas  and  his  Scots,  directed  his 
march  towards  the  borders  of  Wales.  On  his  road  his  num- 
bers were  swelled  by  the  arrival  of  his  uncle  with  a  strong 
body  of  archers  from  Cheshire:  and  immediately  a  manifesto 
was  published,  in  which  the  insurgents  complained,  that  tlie 
king  by  his  prodigality  squandered  away  the  treasure  of  the 
nation;  and  that  his  favourites,  by  their  ascendancy  over  the 
royal  mind,  excluded  the  great  lords  from  all  access  to  the 
throne.  Henry,  who  was  already  on  his  march  to  the  north, 
condescended  to  reply,  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  supplies 
voted  in  the  last  parliament  had  been  paid  to  the  Percies  them- 
selves, to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Scottish  war;  and  ofiered 
them  a  safe  conduct  to  come  to  his  court,  expose  their  grievan- 
ces, and  return  home.  He  had  reached  Burton 
upon  Trent,  when  he  heard  of  the  route  of  the  "  ^ 
enemy:  and  turning  to  the  left  to  prevent  their  junction  with 
the  Welsh,  entered  Shrewsbury  at  the  moment  that  the  insur- 

•  Both  the  uncle  and  nephew  were  called  Edmund,  whence  some  writers 
haye  confounded  them,  and  supposed  tliat  it  was  the  young  earl  of  March, 
who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Owen.  He  was  at  this  time  only  ten  years 
of  age,  and  continued  during  the  whole  of  this  reign  in  the  king's  custody. 
SeeRym.  viii.  268. 591.  608.  639. 

t  Harding,  apud  "The  Hereditary  Right  of  tlie  Crown."  p.  82. 

»  Ford.  XV.  17. 
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gents  appeared  in  sight  from  ihe  walls.     Hotspur 
•Jiuy  retired  to  Hartlefield  at  a  short  distance;  and  pre- 

parations were  made  on  both  sides  for  a  general  engagement^ 

According  to  the  laws  of  chivalry  the  confede- 
Defiance  of    ^^^^  g^j^^  ^|^g  j^jj^g  ^  defiance,  which  has  been  pre- 
c   ercies.    ^^.y^^  ^y  Harding,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the 
service  of  Hotspur,  and  accompanied  him  the  next  day  to  the 
field  of  battle.     In  this  instrument  the  Percies  pronounce 
Henry  false  and  perjured.     I .  Because  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land he  had  sworn  before  them  at  Doncaster,  that  he  would 
claim  nothing  more  than  his  own  inheritance  and  that  of  his 
wife;  and  yet  he  had  imprisoned  Richard  his  sovereign,  bad 
compelled  him  by  threats  to  resign  the  crown,  and  under 
colour  of  that  resignation  had  taken  upon  himself  the  style 
^nd  authority  of  king:  2.  Because  at  the  same  time  he  had 
sworn  that  he  would  never  consent  to  the  imposition  of  any 
taxes  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  parliament;  and  yet 
he  had  frequently  caused  tenths  and  fifteenths  to  be  levied  by 
his  own  power  and  the  dread  which  he  inspired:  S.  Because 
he  had  also  sworn  that  Richard,  as  long  as  he  lived,  should 
enjoy  every  royal  prerogative;  and  yet  had  caused  the  same 
prince  to  be  kept  for  fifteen  days  without  meat  or  drink  in 
the  castle  of  Pontefract,  whereof  he  died:  4.  Because  at  the 
death  of  Richard  he  had  kept  possession  of  the  crown,  which 
then  belonged  to  the  young  earl  of  March,  the  next  and  direct 
heir:  5.   Because,  though  he  had  sworn  to  govern  according 
to  law,  he  had  treacherously  and  against  the  law  destroyed  the 
freedom  of  election,  and  caused  his  own  creatures  to  be  re- 
turned as  representatives  of  the  counties  in  parliament;  and 
lastly,  because  he  had  declared  the  Percies  traitors  for  having 
negociated  with  Owen  Glendqur  for  the  release  of  sir  Ed- 
mund Mortimer,  after  the  royal  permission  had  heen  refused. 
They  then  conclude  thus:  "  For  these  reasons  we  do  mortally 
defy  thee,  and  thy  accomplices  and  adherents,  as  traitors,  and 
subverters  of  the  commonwealth  and  kingdom,  and  invaders, 
oppressors,  and  usurpers,  of  the  rights  of  the  true  and  direct 
heir  of  England  and  France;  and  we  intend  to  prove  it  this 
day  by  force  ofarms  with  the  aid  of  Almighty  God.'^t 

When  Henry  had  perused  the  defiance,  he 

swer!^  *"        replied,  that  he  had  no  time  to  lose  in  writing  an 

answer:  that  he  would  prove  by  the  sword  that 

•  Kym.  viii.  313.     Wals.  368.    Otterb.  239. 

f  This  fk-fiancc  is  printed  at  lenffth  from  the  Harlcian  MS-  42.  f.  152,  in 
«'Tlie  Hereditary  Right  of  the  Ci-own,"  p.  82—84^  and  in  Hall,  f.  21;  but 
the  latter,  of  his  own  authority,  has  made  Kdmund  Mortimer,  the  earl  of 
Maix:h. 
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the  quarrel  of  the  Percies  was  false  and  feigned:  and  that  he 
had  no  doubt  but  God  vifeuld  give  him  the  victory  over  per- 
jured traitors.*  The  next  morning  was  fought  one  of  the  most 
obstinate  and  bloody  battles  recorded  in  English  history. 

The  two  armies  were  nearly  equal^  consisting 
severally  of  about  fourteen  thousand  men  of  ap-    ^^^  ^^ 
proved  valour.     As  soon  as  they  were  arrayed  in     buiy7^ 
frottl  of  each  other,  the  king,  apprehensive  of  the       jfuiy^l. 
result,  sent  the  abbot  of  Shrewsbury  to  his  oppo- 
nents, with  proposals  of  peace,  which  after  a  long  hesitation, 
were  rejected  by  the  advice  of  the  earl  of  Worcester.  "Then, 
banner,  advance,"  cried  Henry.   The  air  resounded  with  the 
adverse  shouts  of  ^^St  George,"  and  '^Esperance^  Percy  ;'^ 
and  the  archers  on  both  sides  discharged  their  arrows  with 
the  most  murderous  effect  Percy  and  Douglas,  who  had  long 
been  rivals  for  glory,  and  were  esteemed  two  of  the  most 
valorous  knights  in  Christendom,  rushed  with  thirty  atten- 
dants into  the  centre  of  the  enemy.    Every  thing  yielded  be- 
fore them.     The  king^s  guards  were  dispersed:  the  earl  of 
Stafford,  sir  WaltA*  Blount,  and  two  others,  who,  to  deceive 
the  enemy,  wore  the  royal  arms,  were  slain:  the  standard  was 
beaten  to  the  ground;  and  the  prince  of  Wales  received  a 
wound  in  his  face.  Their  object  had  been  to  kill  or  secure  the 
person  of  Henry;  but  he,  by  the  advice  of  the  Scottish  earl  of 
March,  had  changed  his  armour;  and  was  performing  the 
duty  of  a  valiant  warrior  in  a  distant  part  of  the  field.    The 
two  chiefs,  disappointed  in  their  expectations,  determined  to 
cut  back  their  way  through  the  enemy,  who  had  closed  be- 
hind them :  and  they  had  nearly  effected  their  purpose,  when 
the  Northumbrian  fell  by  an  arrow,  which  seems  to  have  been 
shot  at  random,  and  pierced  his  brain.     With  him  fell  the 
courage  and  the  confidence  of  his  followers,  who,  as  soon  as 
their  loss  was  ascertained,  fled  in  every  direction.    The  battle 
had  continued  three  hours:  the  killed  and  wounded  on  the  part 
of  the  king  amounted  almost  to  five  thousand,  on  that  of  the 
insurgents  to  a  much  greater  number.      Among  the  prisoners 
were  the  earl  Douglas,  and  the  earl  of  Worcester,  the  baron 
of  Kinderton,  and  sir  Richard  Vernon.      The  first  received 
from  the  conqueror  all  that  courtesy  which  was  usually  shown 
to  foreign  prisoners  of  high  rank:  the  other  three       . 
suffered  the  punishment  of  traitors.t  "  y  23. 

•  Hall,  f.  22. 

t.Ottcrb.  242—244.  Ypodir.  Neurt.  560.  Hall,  f.  22.  Rvm.  viii.  320. 
If  we  may  believe  a  manifesto  by  the  Yorkshire  insurg^cnts,  aner  the  body 
of  Henry  Percy  had  been  solemnly  buried,  the  king  ordered  it  to  be  dug 
up,  placed  on  the  pillory,  beheaded,  and  quartered.     Ang.  Sac.  ii.  366. 
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The  morning  after  this  victory  the  kin^  de- 
Submission  spatched  orders  to  tlie  Arl  of  Westmoreland  and 
ofNorthum-  Robert  Waterton,  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the 
berknd.  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  bad  recovered  from 

his  indisposition,  and  was  marching  at  the  head  of 
his  retainers  through  the  county  of  Durham.*    But  he  soon 
received  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  son 
and  his  brother,  and  of  the  destruction  of  their  party;  and^re- 
turning  by  Newcaatle,  which  shut  its  gates,  retired  to  his  cas* 
tie  of  Warkworth,  and  disbanded  his  forces.     At  \he  com- 
mand of  the  conqueror  he  repaired  with  a  small 
Aug.!  •       retinue  to  York,  where  he  was  received  with  evi- 
dent marks  of  dissatisfilwbtion.    His  protestations  that  Hotspur 
had   acted  in  disobedience  to  his  commands,  and  that  the 
troops  which  he  had  raised,  were  intended  to  reinforce  the 
royal  army,  were  rieither  admitted  nor  rejected;  but  the  earl 
was  detained  in  safe  though  honourable  custody,  to  plead  his 
cause  in  the  next  parliament      Meanwhile  Henry  issued  or- 
ders  for  the  arrest  of  the  lady  Elisabeth,  the  wi- 
^^  dow  of  Hotspur;  compelled  the  Northumbrian 

knights  to  swear  fealty  to  him  against  their  earl; 
Nov.  22.       ^^^  promised  pardon  to  all,  who  should  throw 
themselves  on  his  mercy. T 

When  the  parliament  assembled,  the  earl  pre- 
doned*^'        sented  to  the  king  his  petition,  acknowledging 
that  he  had  broken  the  law  by  the  giving  of  live- 
ries, and  the  gathering  of  his  retainers:  but  reminding  Henry 
that  he  had  in  obedience  to  his  command  surrendered  himself 
at  York,  and  had  received  from  him  an  assurance 
Feb.  7.        ^^^^  ^^^^^  graceless  he  should  not  go."     The  king 
had  commissioned  the  judges  to  decide  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  offences,  which  the  earl  had  confessed:  but  the 
locds,  declaring  that  the  judgment  belonged  to  them,  pro- 
nounced that  he  had  not  been  guilty  either  of  treason  or  of 
felony,  but  only  of  trespasses,  for  which  he  was  bound  to  pay 
a  fine  at  the  king's  pleasure.  He  then  swore  fealty  to  Henry, 
to  the  prince  of  Wales,  to  the  other  sons  of  the  king,  and  their 
issue ;  and  in  return  obtained  a  full  remission  of  all  fines  and 
penalties.     As  report  had  included  several  prelates  and  lords 
among  the  conspirators,  he  solemnly  declared  that  he  knew 
nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  duke  of  York,  or  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  or  of  any  other  person  generally  sus- 

♦«yTn.  viii.319. 
tRym.viu.  322,  333.338. 
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pected,  but  that  he  held  them  all  to  be,  and  to  have  been,  true 
and  faithful  subjects  to  their  sovereign.*  '^  ^ 

Before  the  conclusion  of  the  session,  was  passed 
an  act  of  amnesty,  from  the  benefit  of  which  were  .^P^V^^^"^ 
excepted   three  persons  of  the  name  of  Serle,     chard." 
Ward,  and  Donett    They  had  engaged  in  a  plot 
to  persuade  the  public  of  the  existence  of  king  Richard.  Serle 
had  been  chamberlain  to  that  prince,  and  had  retired  to  Pa- 
ris, whence  the  report  of  Richard^s  escape  had  called  him  to 
Scotland.     Di^ppointed  in  his  hope  of  finding  his  master 
aliyje,  he  prevailed  on  Ward  to  personate  the  deceased  mo- 
narch;]: and  having  counterfeited  Richard's  privy  seal,  de* 
spatched  in  his  name  letters  to  his  friends  in  England.    Many 
were  deceived:  but  Henry  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover 
all  the  secrets  of  the  conspiracy  by  the  arrest  of  the  messen- 
ger, who  probably  was  Donet.     Several  abbots,  who  had  ex- 
pressed their  belief  that  Richard  was  still  living,  were  thrown 
into  prison;  and  in  addition  the  old  countess  of  Oxford,  the 
mother  to  the  unfortunate  duke  of  Ireland,  who  had  distribut- 
ed haiis  of  gold  and  silver,  the  favours  usually  worn  by  the 
adherents  of  the  late  king.     At  last  Serle  himself        ,       24 
was  entrapped  by  the  artifice  of  sir  William  Clif- 
ford, and  conducted  to  the  king  at  the  castle  of  Pontefract. 
He  is  said  to  have  disclosed  every  particular  respecting  the 
plot:  and  having  been  drawn  on  a  sledge  through  all  the  towns 
between  Pontefract  and  London,  sunered  the  usual  punish- 
ment of  a  traitor.  § 

IV.  The  unsuccessful  issue  of  these  successive    £g^^„ 
insurrections,  however  it  might  disappoint,  did     andre- 
not  extinguish  the  hopes  of  the  king's  enemies,     capture  of 
The  families  of  the  slain  still  thirsted  for  revenge;    ^^^  earl  of 
and  the  annual  taxes  which  Henry  was  compelled       ^"^ 
to  depfiand,  augmented  the  discontent  of  the  people.     To  re- 
lieve his  poverty  he  had  made  an  attempt,  with  the  aid  of  tlie 
commons,  to  resume  the  grants  of  the  crown,  and        ^    ^ 
to  seize  on  some  portion  of  the  property  of  the 
,church;    and  this  attempt,   though  it  proved  unsuccessful, 
served  to  exasperate  the  minds  of  the  most  considerable  among 
the  laity  and  clergy.||     In  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  woman^ 

*  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  524 — 526.  The  duke  of  York  who  had  fallen  under  sus- 
picion was  Edward,  the  former  earl  of  Rutland.  He  had  lately  succeeded  to 
the  honours  and  estates  of  his  father.    Rot.  Pari.  iii.  533. 

t  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  544. 

\  Two  years  afterwards  "the  fool,  who  pretended  to  be  the  dead  king 
Richard,  was  still  living  in  Scotland."    Rot.  Pari.  iii.  584. 

k  Ottcrb.  248^  249.    Wals.  370,  371  - 

I  Wals.  371.    Rot  Pari.  iii.  547—549. 
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the  relict  of  the  lord  Spenser  who  had  been  executed  at  Bris« 
tol^  UDdertook  to  IIBerate  from  confinement  the  youne  earl  of 
March  and  his  brother.     By  means  of  false  keys 
Feb  15.        '^^  procured  access  to  their  apartment,  conducted 
them  out  of  the  castle  of  Windsor^  and  hurried 
them  away  towards  the  frontiers  of  >ya!es.  But  Henry's  good 
:fortune  never  deserted  him.     The  alarm  had  been  given;  the 
fugitives  were  quickly  pursued:  th^  two  princes  re-occupied 
their  former  apartment:  and  the  lady^  on  her  examination  be- 
Feb  17       ^^^^  ^^®  council,  perhaps  to  sooth* the  king's  re- 
sentment, perhaps  to  excite  his  alarm,  accused  her 
brother  the  duke  of  York,  of  being  privy  not  only  to  her  at- 
tempt, but  to  several  other  conspiracies  against  him.     Henry^ 
who  could  not  but  recollect  how  often  that  prince,  under  the 
titles  of  duke  of  Ail^emarle,  and  earl  of  Rutland,  "had  proved 
faithless  to  his  associates,  ordered  him  to  be  immediately  ar- 
rested.    If  we  may  believe  the  suspicious  language  of  the 
royal  writs,  he  confessed  his  guilt:  in  his  own  petition  he 
Mar  h  12        appears  confident  of  proving  his  innocence.     All 
his  estates  were  seized  for  the  king's  profit:  and 
the  duke  himself  languished  in  prison,  till  the  power  of  Hen- 
ry was  so  firmly  established,  that  he  cared  little  for  the  re- 
sentment or  the  hoslilily  of  a  duke  of  York.* 

The  king  had  assembled  two  great  councils  of 
Insumc-  barons  and  prelates  at  London  and  St  Alban's; 
Yorkshire.  ^"^  ^^  ^^^  disappointment  found  in  them  a  general 
disinclination  to  approve  of  the  measures  which 
he  proposed.!  Among  the  more  violent  opponents  of  the 
government  was  the  lord  Bardolf,  who  from  St  Alban^s  re- 
paired to  the  earl  of  Northumberland.  That  nobleman,  though 
he  had  been  restored  to  his  estates,  had  been  deprived  of  the 
offices  of  constable  and  warden  of  the  marches,  and  had  been 
compelled  to  sign  an  obliujaiion  to  deliver  into  the  king^shand, 
within  a  certain  period,  the  castles  of  Berwick  and  Jedburgh, 
with  their  appurtenances,  in  excliange  for  other  lands  of  the 
same  value. J  He  readily  listened  to  the  council  of  Bardolf, 
and  determined  to  make  another  attempt  in  opposition  to 
*  ^  Henry.  At  the  same  time  the  earl  mareschal,  the  son  of  the 
late  duke  of  Norfolk,  discontented  that  his  hereditary  office  of 

•  Uym.  viii.  386.  388.  Wals.  37?.  Otterb.  250.  The  lady  Spenser  in 
proof  of  her  assertion  produced  her  champion,  William  Maidstone,  ando^ 
fered  to  be  burnt,  if  he  shotdd  be  vanquished.  The  duko  accepted  the 
challenge,  but  Henry  imprisone<l  him.     Olterb.  ibid. 

t  Wals.  373. 

t  ^ym.  viii.  364. 
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niarieschal  should  be  possessed  by  the  earl  of 
Westmoreland,  communicated  his  views  to  Scroop  Archbishop 
the  archbishop  of  York,  an  enthusiastic  defender  Scroop, 
of  the  claim  of  the  earl  of  March.  This  prelate 
was  brother  to  the  faithful  and  favourite  minister  of  Richard, 
the  earl  of  Wrltshire,  whom  Henry  had  ordered  to  be  exe- 
cuted at  Bristol.  He  had  long  enjoyed  the  love  and  the 
veneration  of  the  people;  aad  the  influence  naturally  attached 
to  his  station,  was  increased  by  the  affability  of  his  manners, 
the  fame  of  his  learning,  and  the  sanctity  of  his  life.  He  had 
already  exhorted  Henry  to  repent  of  his  perjury  and  treason 
to  Richard;  and  to  a  question  from  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land Kad  replied,  that  all  who  had  contributed  to  place  the 
present  king  on  the  throne,  were  bounds  in  justice  to  the  real 
heir,' to  drive  the  usurper  from  it.  It  was  not  diflicult  for  the 
discontented  to  draw  a  prelate  of  these  sentiments  into  their 
party;  though  it  is  probable  that  he  was  not  admitted  into  all 
their  secrets.  His  object,  he  always  asserted,  was  the  refor- 
mation of  grievances,  and  the  restoration  of  harmony  among 
the  principal  lords.     The  first  who  appeared  in  .^^^ 

arms  was  sir  John  Falconberg,  and  three  other 
knights  in  Cleveland:  but  they  were  immediately  attacked, 
and  dispersed  by  prince  John,  Henry's  third  son,  and  the  earl 
of  Westmoreland.*  At  the  same  time  an  instrument,  divided 
into  ten  articles  of  accusation  against  the  king,  was  fixed  on 
the  doors  of  the  churches  in  York  and  the  neighbourhood.  It 
ran  in  the  names  of  A.  B.  C.  D.  proctors  of  the  common- 
wealth, of  England;  and  charged  Henry  with  perjury,  rebel- 
lion, usurpation,  the  murder  of  his  sovereign,  irreligion,  ex- 
tortion, and  the  illegal  execution  of  many  clergymen  and  gen- 
tlemen.! Eight  thousand  men  assembled  at  Shipton  on  the 
moor,  a  few  miles  from  York,  with  the  archbi-  .,  ^g 
shop  and  the  earl  mareschal  at  their  head.  To 
disperse  them,  the  prince,  with  the  earl  of  Westmoreland, 
hastened  to  the  forest  of  Galtres.  The  latter  requested  and 
obtained  a  conference  with  the  opposite  leaders,  in  the  open 
space  between  the  two  armies.  The  archbishop  declared  that 
he  had  come,  not  to  make  war  but  peace,  and  particularized 
the  different  grievances  which  he  thought  it  necessary  to  re- 
di*ess  for  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom.  By  some  it  is  said, 
that  the  earl  deceived  the  simplicity  of  the  aged  prelate,  by 
assenting  to  all  his  proposals:  by  others,  that  he  persuaded 
him  to  disband  his  followers,  as  the  only  means  of  appeasing 

•  Bot.  Pari.  viii.  60*.  f  Ang.  Sac.  362. 
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the  king,  and  procuring  a  favourtble  answer  to 
Hit  capti-       hjg  petitions.     However  that  may  be,  both   the 
cM<mtion.      Brchbishop  and  the  earl  mareschal  were  unexpect- 
edly and  forcibly  conducted  to  the  army  of  the 
royalists;  and  tlie  insurgents,  learning  the  captivity  of  their 
leaders,  retired  to  their  homes.  *     Henry,  at  the  first  rumour 
of  these  commotions,  had  marched  towards  the  north:  at  Poa* 
tefract  the  two  captives  were'  preiented  to  him,  and  ordered 
,      g^         to  follow  the  court  to  Bishopsthorp,  a  palace  be- 
longing to  the  primate.     There  the  king  com- 
manded the  chief  justice  Gascoigne  to  pronounce  on  them  the 
sentence  of  death:  but  that  inflexible  judge  refused,  on  the 
plea  that  the  laws  gave  him  no  jurisdiction  ov^  the  life  of 
the  prelate;  and  that  both  he  and  the  earl  had  a  right  to  be 
tried  by  their  peers.     A  more  obsequious  agent  was  found  ia 
a  knight  of  the  name  of  Fulthorpe,  who,  by  the  king's  order^ 
called  them  both  before  him,  and  without  indictment  or  trial 
condeihned  them  to  be  beheaded.     Scroop  immediately  ex« 
claimed:  <^  The  just  and  true  God  knows  that  I  never  intend- 
ed evil  against  the  person  of  king  Henry ;  and  I  beg  you  to 
firay,  that  my  death  may  not  be  revenged  upon  him  or  bia 
riends.''     The  judgment  was  immediately  carried  into  exe- 
cution.   The  archbishop  suffered  with  the  constancy,  and  ac- 
quired among  the  people  the  reputation,  of  a  martyr.     To  the 
body  of  the  earl  was  allotted  a  grave  in  the  cathedral:  his 
head  was  placed  on  a  pike,  and  fixed  upon  the  walls. t    It  ia 
remarkable,  that  when  the  king,  in  parliament,  required  the 
temporal  peers  to  declare  the  archbishop  and  the  earl  traitms, 
they  replied,  that,  according  to  the  representation  given  by 
prince  John,  their  offence  seemed  to  be  treason  $  but  that  they 
were  unwilling  to  decide  without  more  deliberation,  and  de- 
sired that  the  question  inig^ht  be  postponed  till  the  next  par- 
liament, when  every  peer  should  be  compelled  to  attend,  and 
to  give  hisopinion4     Henry  had  the  prudence  to  acquiesce; 
and  the  matter  was  laid  at  rest  for  ever.     Hence  it  may  be 
fairly  inferred,  that  the  peers  believed  the  assertions  of  the 
archbishop,  and  did  not  conceive  him  guilty  of  levying  war 
against  his  sovereign.  § 

Fliffhtof  From  York,  which  he  deprived  of  its  fran- 

the  earl  of      chises,  Henry  advanced  with  thirty  thousand  men 

•  Rot  Pari.  viii.  605.    Otterb.  255.  «56.     Wals.  373. 

t  Ang.  Sac.  ii.  370.  *  Rot  Pari.  iii.  606. 

§  On  this  account,  and  on  account  of  the  style  of  the  instrument,  I  hare 
great  doubt,  whether  the  **  articles"  before  mentioned  could  be  traced  to 
the  archbishop. 
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against  the  earl  of  Northumberlttid.  That  noble-    ^^  ^u 
man,  sensible  of  his  inabihty  to  resist  so  over-    berland. 
inrhelming  a  force,  had  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  regent  of  Scotland,  and  endeavoured  by  a  letter  to  the 
duke  of  Orleans  to  interest  the  French  court,  in  his  favour.* 
He  had  delivered  the  town  of  Berwick  to  the  Scots,  who,  on 
the  approach  of  the  royal  forces,  set  it  on  fire,  and  retired  be- 
yond the  borders.    The  earl  slid  lord  Bardolf  accompanied 
them.    The  castle  made  a  show  of  resistance:  but  a  shot  from 
an  enormous  piece  of  ordnance  shattered  one  of  the  towers; 
the  nrrison  in  .dismay  threw  open  the  gates;  and  the  son  of 
the  baron  of  Oreystoek,  with  his  principal  officers,  was  im- 
mediately executed.     Henry  successively  reduced  the  other 
castles  b|eIonging  to  his  enemies,  and  returned  in  triumph  into 
the  soutn. 

But,  though  the  king,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army, 
might  despise  the  murmurs  df  his  subjects,  who  condemned 
the  execution  of  the  archbishop,  he  found  it  expedient  to  pal- 
liate or  justify  his  conduct  to  pope  Innocent  Vll.  whose  pre- 
decessor Gregory  XII.  had  published  a  provisionary  sentence 
of  excommunication  against  all  who  had  been  concerned  in 
the  death  of  that  prelate.     Henry  alleged  in  his  own  defence 
that  Scroop  had  levied  war  a^inst  his  sovereign,  a  crime 
which  the  laws  of  England  punished  with  death;  that  he  was 
made  prisoner  after  a  battle  in  which  his  followers,*  amounting 
to  eight  thousand  men,  had  been  defeated;  that  ihe  royalists 
clamorously  demanded  his  punishment,  and  threatened  to 
join  the  rebels,  if  he  were  spared;  and  that  the  king  reluc- 
tantly gave  his  consent,  to  prevent  the*evils  which  must  have 
ensued,  if  his  armed  followers  had  taken  the  execution  of  jus- 
tice into  their  own  hands.t    What  impression  this  answer 
made  on  the  mind  of  Innocent,  is  uncertain;  but  he  ordered 
the  excommunication  to  be  removed  from  all  who  declared 

*  Rot  Farl.  yiii.  605.  From  this  letter  it  appears  that  the  death  of  Rich- 
ard was  still  considered  as  doubtful.  The^  eari  says  that  "  he  has  levied 
war  against  Heniy  of  Lancaster,  the  ruler  of  England,  to  support  the  quar- 
rel of  his  sovereign  lord  the  king  Richard,  if  he  is  alive,  and  to  revenge  his 
death,  if  he  be  dead:  and  also  to  support  the  right  quarrel,  which  his  dread 
lady  the  queen  of  England,  may  reasonably  have  to  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land." Carte  has  eiven  to  these  words  a  meaning  which  they  cannot  bear: 
**  to  obtain  justice  for  the  queen  in  point  of  her  jointure."  (Carte,  p.  667. ) 
They  perhaps  allude  to  her  right  in  the  supposition  of  her  husband  being 
stUl  alive. 

f  The  reader  will  observe  that  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  this  account 
with  that  which  has  previously  been  given  from  our  historians.  Are  we  to 
accuse  them  of  disguising  the  trutli  out  of  enmity  to  tlie  house  of  Lancaster, 
or  the  king  of  inventing  fabehoeds  to  appease  the  pontiff? 
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themselves  sorry  for  the  part  which  tliey  had  acted  in  tlie 
death  of  the  archbwhop.* 

For  more  than  two  years,  Northumberiand 
^  d  d^^^      ^'^^  ^'^  companion  in  exile  wandered  from  jdaoe 
to  place,  sometimes  requesting  aid  from  the  Seotiy 
sometimes  consulting  the  insurgents  in  Wales.     H^iiy  en^ 
ployed  evary  artifice  to  obtain  possession  of  their  persons: 
they  with  equal  vigilance  deSsated  all  his  schemes,  and  sought 
the  opportunity  of  inflicting  some  signal  vengeanee  on  their 
antagonist    Theur  hopes  were  awakened  by  the 
^^2        contests  in  the  parliament  of  1407,  and  by  the 
discontents  created  by  the  heavy  subsidies,  ip^ck 
the  king  demanded  of  his  people.t    A  correspondence  was 
opened  with  sir  Thomas  Rokeby:  but  the  report  that  they 
were  deceived  by  the  artifice  of  that  officer,  rests  on  the  very 
doubtful  credit  of  Buchanan.     In  the  beginning  of  the  next 
year  the  earl  and  Bardolf  burst  into  Northumberland,  sur- 
prised several  castles,  raised  the  tenantry,  who  were  still  at- 
taclied  to  their  exiled  lord,  and  augmenting  their  nombers  9^ 
they  advanced,  penetrated  as  far  as  Knaresborough,  where 
they  were  joined  by  sir  Nicholas  Tempest,  who  haddUstin- 
guished  himself  in  the  cause  of  the  archbishop.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  policy  of  Rokeby,  to  oppose  no  obsUcle  to 
their  progress,  that  he  might  intercept  their  retreat     But 
having  collected  a  body  of  tried  men  he  now  pre- 
Feb  ^28       vented  them  from  crossing  the  river,  and,  follow- 
ing their  footsteps,  overtook  them  on  Bramham 
moor,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tadcaster.     The  contest  was 
soon  decided  betwceit  the  rabble  of  the  insurgents  and  an 
experienced  soldiery^    The  earl  fell  in  the  field:  Bardolf  was 
taken,  but  died  of  his  wounds:  and  the  quarters  of  these  no- 
blemen were  distributed  among  the  principal  cities  in  the 
kingdom.     The  fines  exacted  from  their  adherents  supplied 
the  royal  wants:  and  the  constant  failure  of  every  attempt  to 
disturb,  contributed  at  length  to  ensure,  the  stability  of  the 
king's  government  J 

V.  There  was,  however,  another  insureent, 
^fo*!^°"  who,  with  better  fortune  defied  the  power  of  Hen- 
Gleiulour.  ^Y  ^^°"^  ^^®  commencement  to  the  end  of  his 
reign.  Owen,  commonly  called  Glendour,  or  of 
(ilendourdy,  who  traced  his  descent  from  the  last  of  the  na- 
tive princes  of  Wales,  had  been  educated  as  **  an  apprentice 

•  Ep.  Inn.  VII.  apud  Raynald,  v.  291.     , 

fRot.  PmH.  iii.  601).  611. 

4  B>  m.  viii.  520.  530. 545.     Otterb.  261—263.    'Wals.  S77. 
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of  the  law'^  in  the  intis  of  court,  and  jMid  afterwarda  served 
as  enquire  in  the  household  of  the  earl  of  Arundel  or  of  Rich- 
ard II.*    His  small  property  lay  contiguous  to  that  of  a 
wealthy  and  powerful  neighbour,  the  lord  Grey  de  Ruthyn, 
i^ho,  despising  the  weakness  of  the  Welshman,  with  little 
ceremony  added  a'  portion  of  it  to  his  own.     Glendour  pre- 
sented to  parliament  a«  petition,  which  was  strongly  support- 
ed by  the  bishop  of  S^  Asaph,  but  contumelious- 
ly  rejected  through  the  influence  of  his  opponent 
He  therefore  seized  the  first  opportunity,  the  absence  of  the 
king  in  his  expedition  into  Scotland,  to  do  himself  justice  by 
force  of  aAns*    Henry  resented  the  attempt  as  an  insult  to 
his  authority:  but  if  Owen  was  declared  an  outlaw  by  the 
English  government,  he  on  bis  part  declared  himself  the 
rightful  sovereign  of  Wales.    The  experiment  proved  that 
the  Sf^rit  of  freedom  still  lived  in  the  breasts  of  the  natives. 
The  claim  of  the  new  prince  was  approved  by.  them  without 
investigation:  adventurers  hastened  from  the  capital,  the  uni- 
versities, and  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  to  fight  under 
his  standard:!  and  Glendour  indulged  the  flattering  hope  of 
restoring  the  independence  of  his  country.     So         j^j 
anxious  was  Henry  to  crush  this  rebellion  in  its 
infancy,  that  within  the  space  of  two  years  he  thrice  led  a 
powerful  army  into  Wales;  and  was  thrice  balHed  by  the  po- 
licy of  Glendour,  who  retired  among  the  mountains,  and  left 
his  enemy  to  contend  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
and  the  asperities  of  the  country.     By  degrees         j^qo 
the  Welsh  chieftain  assumed  a  botder  attitude: 
and  his  victories  over  the  lord  Grey  on  fhe  banks 
of  the  Vurnway,  and  sir  Edmund  Mortimer,  near      June  22. 
Knyghton  in  Radnorahire,  attended  with  the  cap- 
tivity of  these  two  commanders,  added  to  his  power  and  re- 
putation, and  again   brought  the  king  inlo  the 
field.  J  Henry  assembled  all  his  forces  at  Shrews-        ^' 

•  Otterb.  230.    Lell.  Coll.  ii.  310.    Wals.  364. 

f  "  Feb.  21.  The  commons  came  before  the  k\n^,  ami  showed,  howr 
the  Welsh  scholars  at  Oacford  and  Cambridge  have  left  these  universities 
for  their  own  coontry;  and  how  the  Welsh  labourefs  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  have  suddenly  returned  into  Wales,  and  have  provided  them- 
selves with  armoury,  arrows,  bows,  and  swords,"  &c.  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  457. 
Several  temporary  laws  were  accordingly  made  respecting  the  residence 
of  WeWimen  in  England,  and  the  security  to  be  given  for  tlieir  loyalty. 
Ibid.  472, 473.  476. 

♦  Lei.  CoH.  ii.  310,  311.  Otterb.  230,  231.  234.  Rym.  viii.  159. 167. 
181.  225.  Vit.  Rich.  II.  1/2—176.  The  indignities,  almost  incredible, 
offered  to  the  dead  bodies  by  the  women  of  Wales,  may  be  seen  in  Wal- 
singham,  p.  365.  m 
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bury;  divided  them  ii^jte  three  armies  under  himaelf,  his  eldest 
0on«  and  the  earl  of  Arundel;  and  invaded  Wales  at  the  same 
time  from  three  different  quarters.  Still  all  his  efforts  w«re 
unavailing:  no  enemy  could  be  discovered:  the  heavens  £bii|^ 
in  the  cause  of  the  natives:  the  valleys  were  deluged  mth 
rain:  the  king's  tent  was  carried  away  inia  storm:  and  as  it 
was  generally  believed  that  Glendour  could  ^  call  the  fl|iirits 
from  the  vasty  deep,"  Henrv  cousoled  himself  in  his  relieat 
with  the  notion  that  he  had  been  baffled,  not  by  the  eonduet, 
but  by  the  necromancy  of  his  antagonist* 

These  repeated  fSetilures  served  to  confirm  the 
to  wpport.      p^^^j^  Qf  oviren.     The  whole  of  the  laorth^  asd 

troops  from    ^  great  part  of  the  south  of  Wales  acknowledged 
Fnmce.  his  authority:  even  Charles  of  France  received 

1404.         his  ambassadors  as  those  of  an  independent  prince; 
June  14.      ^j^j  jjy  ^  treaty  of  alliance  offensive  and  defen- 
sive,^, engaged  to  send  him  assistance  whenever  it  should  be 
required.!    Hwt  Henry  had  now  committed  the  conduct  of 
the  war  to  his  eldest  son,  a  young  hero  of  bis  own  name,  who 
by  his  activity  and  perseverance,  and  with  the  advice  of  pin- 
dent  counsellors,  gradually  undermined  the  power 
Much  9       ^^  ^^  Welshman.     At  Grosmont  in  Monmonth- 
shire  he  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  Gri|lth 
^      .         the  son  of  Glendour;  and  pursuing  his  career,  re- 
duced after  a  long  siege  the  castle  of  Lampeder  in 
Cardiganshire.    But  the  French  auxiliaries  to  the  number, 
probably  exaggerated,  of  twelve  thousand  men,  had  now  ar- 
rived and  taken  CarmartMbn.     The  king  hastened  to  the  as- 
sistance of  his  son:  but  no  action  of  importance  followed; 
Henry,  after  the  loss  of  fifty  wag)ns  conveying  his  treasure 
and  provisions,  retired;  and  the  French,  unable  to  subust  in 
a  depopulated  country,  returned  to  their  homes,  j: 

Hitherto  the  councils  of  Henry  had  been  dis- 
jwSued.  tracted  by  the  attempts  of  his  domestic  enemies : 
after  the  fall  of  Northumberland,  and  the  termina- 
tion of  the  insurrections  in  England,  he  was  more  at  liberty 
to  direct  his  attention  to  the  war  in  Wales;  and  to  furnish  his 
indefatigable  son  with  every  necessary  supply  of  men  and 
provisions.  The  progress  of  the  prince,  though  slow,  was 
constant  At  the  end  of  four  years,  the  southern  division  of 
Wales  had  entirely  submitted.  The  natives  of  the  north,  dis- 
heartened by  their  misfortunes,  insensibly  withdrew  them- 

•  Hym.  yiii.  271 .    Ottcrb.  235, 236.     Walsr  365. 

t  Kym.  viii.  356.  365.  382. 

i  Ibid.  390,  412.  419.  OtJ|rb.  258.  Wals,  370.  374.  Mohstrel,  i.  13. 
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selves  from  the  standard  of  Glendour;  and  that  chieftain  ap- 
palled by  the  steady  advance  of  his  enemy ,  ordered  the  greater 
part  of  his  forces  to  burst  into  Shropshire,  and  ravage  the 
country,  under  the  conduct  of  Rhees  ap  Du,  and  Phiipot 
Scudamore.  They  were' defeated,  and  their  leaders  suffered 
.  the  punishment  of  treason.  Wc  are  told  that  this  misfortune 
broke  the  spirit  of  Owen:  that  he  wandered  for  a  time  amidst 
the  mountains;  and.  then  repaired  in  the  habit  of  a  shepherd 
to  the  house  of  his  daughter  at  Monin^ton  in  Herefordshire^ 
where  he  remained  in  concealment  till  his  death.  But  this 
account  aaust  be  erroneous*  From  several  writs,  which  are 
6til^  extanty  it  uppears  that  he  contrived  to  spin  out  the  con- 
test among  the  wilds  and  mountjiins  of  Snowdun  till  long  after 
the  accession  of  the  next  sovereifi^n.* 

VL  We  may  now  return  to  Henry's  transac- 
tions with  foreign  powers.    It  was  to  him  a  most    Heniy's 
fortunate  circumstanee^  that  Charles  of  .France    ^"*^****"* 
continued  for  many  years  subject  to  fits  of  in-     Ftanoe. 
sanity,  occasionally  interruptea  with  lucid  inter- 
vals: and  that  the  government  of  that  kingdom  was  divided 
and  perplexed  by  the  ambitious  and  opposite  views,  of  two 
powerful  princes,  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  of  Orleans. 
Henry  on  his  accession  perceived  that  a  war  with  France,  be- 
fore his  throne  should  be  solidly  established  might  shake  it  to 
the  ground:  and  immediately  after  his  coronation,*^ 
despatched  ambassadors  to  Paris,  to  propose  ma-*      ^^^  29. 
trimonial  alliances  between  the  dififbrent  members 
of  theToyal  families,  and  to  solicit  a  renewal  of  the  truce  still 
existing  .between  the  two  crowns.     The  first  proposal  was 
rejected  with  scorn :  to  the  second  Charles  replied^  that  he 
should  fulfil  every  engagement  which  ne  ha^l  contracted  with 
RichM*d.     The  French  king  was  warmly  attached  to  that 
monarch :  but  his  principal  object  at  the  time,  was  to  pro- 
cure the  restoration  of  his  daughter  Isabella,  of  her  jewels, 
and  of  two  hundred  thousand  francs  of  gold,  already  paid  into 
the  English  treasury.     This  money  was  part  of  the  marriage 
portion,  which,  it  had  been  agreed,  should  be  repaid,  if  the 
princess  became  a  widow  before  she  had  completed  her  twelfth 
year.    To  this  denMnd  Henry  knew  not  how  to  reply.    He 
could  not  spare  so  large  a  sum  from  his  coffers :  he  dared  not 
ask  it  from  his  subjects.      His  first  expedient  was  to  propose 

*  Bym.  viii.  711. 753.  ix«283.  330.     The  last  of  these  is  a  coinml»ion 

given  by  Henry  V.  and  dated  Feb.  24th,  1416,  to  sir  Gilbert  Talbot  to  treat 

with  Meredith,  the  son  of  Glendour,  concerning  the  submission  of  his  father 

and  the  other  rebels  in  Wales,  if  they  desired  it.    From  R»t.  Pari.  iy.  377, 

•       it  is  evident  that  Glendour  himself  never  submitted. 
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a  marriage  between  Isabella  and  his  own  son :  his  second  to 
consult  the  universities,  whether  by  law  the  per- 
N^^2        sonal  obligations  of  Richard  had  descended  to  his 
successor.      Neither  answered   his   hopes:    but 
Charles  with  the  natural  solicitude  of  a  parent  consented  to 
receive  back  his  daughter  with  her  jewels,  and  to 
jL^.l,       reserve  the  restoration  of  the  money  for  subse- 
quent discussion.     When  the  demand  was  again 
1403.         brought  forward,  the  English  envoys  confounded 
July  31.        their  adversaries  by  unexpectedly  meeting  it  with 
an  opposite  claim  for  one  million   five  hundred  thousand 
crowns,  which  still  remained  unpaid  of  the  ransom  originally 
owing  for  John  king  of  France,  who  had  been  made  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Poitiers.*     From  that  moment  the  French 
court  preserved  a  profound  silence  on  the  subject. 

After  the  return  of  Isabella,  Charles  disdained 
He  it  defied  ^q  conceal  his  real  sentiments.  There  was,  in- 
count  of  St  ^eed,  no  declaration  of  hostilities,  no  interruption 
Pol.  of  the  external  relations  of  amity :  but  the  more 

powerful  of  the  French,  nobility  were  encouraged 
to  insult  Henry;  to  plunder  his  subjects;  and  to  make  de- 
scents on  the  most  exposed  parts  of  his  dominions.  To  every 
complaint  an  evasive  or  offensive  answer  was  returned:  and 
for  several  years  commissioners  from  the  two  governments 
assembled  and  adjourned,  re-assembled  and  separated,  without 
ever  coming  to  a  settlement  of  their  differences.  The  most 
enterprising  of  the  king's  enemies  was  Walleran  de  St.  Pol, 
who  had  married  a  sister  of  the  dethroned  monarch.  He  pos- 
sessed large  estates,  and  ofTices  of  emolument  in  France,  and' 
for  them  was  amenable  to  the  French  government:  but  he 
was  also  a  prince  of  the  empire,  and  as  such  acted  like  an -in- 
dependent sovereign.  He  believed,  or  pretended  to  bdieve, 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  revenge  the  fate  of  his  brother-in-law: 
and  the  king  of  England  received  from  Walle- 
Feb  ^10  ^^'^  herald  the  following  defiance.  "  To  the 
most  high  and  mighty  prince  Henry  duke  of  Lan- 
caster, I,  Walleran  of  Luxemburgh  count  of  Ligny  and  St. 
Pol,  considering  the  afiBnity,  love,  and  confederation,  which 
existed  between  me  and  the  most  high  and  mighty  prince 
Richard  king  of  England,  whose  sister  I  married;  and  the 
death  of  the  same  king,  of  which  you  are  notoriously  accused, 
and  for  which  your  reputation  is  blemished;  and,  moreover, 
the  great  shame  and  loss  that  I  and  my  posterity  of  bis-linc 
may  suffer  for  the  time  to  come;  and  likewise  the  indignation 

•  Sec  Bymcr,  vig.  108, 109.'  128. 142,  152.  164. 186. 194i  203,  SIT.  ^15. 
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of  Almighty  God,  and  of  all  reasonable  and  honourable  per- 
*  sons,  if  I  do  not  expose  myself  to  revenge  the  death  of  the 
said  king,  to  whom  I  was  allied:  on  these  accounts  I  give  you 
to  know,  that  in  every  manner  in  my  power  I  will  do  you 
harm;  and  every  kind  of  injury  by  myself,  my  relations,  my 
men,  and  my  subjects,  I  will  offer  you,  both  by  sea  and  land 
without  the  kingdom  of  France,  entirely  for  the  reasons  above 
rehearsed,  and  not  on  account  of  any  hostilities  between  my 
dread  and  sovereign  lord  the  king  of  France,  and  the  realm 
of^nglaod.  And  this  I  certify  to  you  under  my  seal,  at  my 
castle  of  Luxemburgh,  the  lOlh  of  February,  1402."  This 
was  followed  by  a  singular  exhibition.  To  testify  his  horror 
for  the  perfidy  of  the  earl  of  Rutland,  who  had  betrayed  the 
secrets  of  his  accomplice^  to  Henry,  Walleran's  servants  car- 
ried, by  his  orders,  from  the  castle  of  Bohain  the  figure  of  a 
m§ii  decorated  witii  the  arms  and  device  of  Rutland,  and  in 
the  dead  of  the  night  hung  it  on  a  gibbet  at  the  gates  of  Ca- 
lais. But  his  next  operations  were  more  serious.  With  a 
numerous  squadron  of  ships  he  inflicted  severe  injuries  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  of  the  southern  coast  of 
England.  Three  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  embarking 
in  tiie  same  cause,  burnt  the  town  of  Plymouth;  and  the  ad- 
miral of  Bretagne  swept  the  narrow  seas,  and  carried  as  prizes 
into  the  French  ports  a  large  carrack,  and  forty-nine  smaller 
ships,  with  nearly  two  thousand  prisoners.* 

But  that  which  sank  still  deeper  into  the  mind 
of  the  king  was  a  challenge  which  he  received     A"*^  ^  ^" 
from  his  former  friend  and  sworn  brother,!  Louis  •the  duke  of 
duk^  of  Orleans,  to  fight  with  one  hundred  knights     Orleans. 
on  a  side  in  the  marches  of  Guienne.     After  a  si-         ^^2. 
lence  of  more  than  four  months  Henry  replied  by         ^^' 
a  letter,  in  which  he  expressed  his  astonishment       ^^^'  ^^• 
at  the  receipt  of  such  a  challenge  during  the  truce 

.    *  Cbroniques  d'Enguerran  de  Monstrelet,  vol.  i.  f.  13.    A  Paris,  1596. 

f  That  the  reader  may  form  an  idea  of  these  contracts  of  friendship,  I  will 
translate  that  which  was  given  by  Louis  to  Henry,  who  sent  it  back  to  him 
when  he  received  the  challenge.  It  begins  ,with  a  long  catalogue  of 
sovereigns  and  princes,  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  contracting  parties, 
whose  interests  are  not  to  be  affected  by  the  present  agreement.  It  then 
provides,  "  that  there  shall  be,  always  and  without  intermission,  the  good 
affection  of  tnie  love  between  the  dukes  of  Lancaster  and  Orleans,  as  be- 
tween true  and  honourable  friends:  that  each  shall  always  and  in  all  places, 
be  a  friend  and  well-wisher  to  the  friends  and  well-wishers  of  the  other,  and 
an  enemy  to  his  enemies,  as  becometh  the  honour  and  reputation  of  both: 
that  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  in  aU  things  and  concerns,  each  shaU  love, 
pursue,  keep,  and  defend  the  healthy  the  good,  the  honour,  and  the  estate 
of  the  other  both  in  word  and  deed,  diligently  and  carefully,  and  as  far  as 
can  b«  doBe»  honvttrably  and  worthily:  that  in  time  and  case  of  discord, 
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between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  from  one  who  ha<f  sworn  to 
live  with  him  in  perpetual  amity;  reminded  Lewis  that  he 
was  a  king,  and  that  kings  did  not  condescend  to  fight  in  pri- 
vate combat  with  any  but  their  equals;  and  concluded  by  say- 
ing, that  he  should  go  to  Guienne  when  he  pleased,  and  take 
with  him  such  knights  as  he  pleased,  and  then  his  adversary 
might,  if  he  chose,  meet  him  in  whatever  manner  he  thought 
best,  and  should  receive  such  satisfaction  as  he  deserved. 
^^^         This  answer  provoked  a  repetition  of  the  chal- 
March26.     l^^g^y  ^^^^  reproaches  of  rebellion,  usurpatioa 
A  ril  30       ^^^  murder.    To  th^  two  first  Henry  made  but 
^  evasive  replies.     They  came,  he  said,  with  a  bad 

grace  from  one  who  was  not  only  privy  to  his  designs,  but 
had  promised  his  aid  16  carry  them  into  execution:  and  as  to 
his  right  to  the  English  crown,  it  was  enou^  to  satisfy  his 
own  conscience  that  he  held  it  by  the  gift  of  the  Almighty. 
But  the  charge  of  murder  he  met  with  the  most  emphatic 
denial.  ^<  If  you  mean  that  wc  had  any  hand  in  his  death, 
we  say  that  you  lie,  and  will  lie  falsely,  as  often  as  you  shall 
assert  it:  as  the  true  God  knows,  whom  we  call  to  witness 
our  innocence,  ofiering,  as  a  loyal  prince  ought,  our  body 
ftgiinst  yours,  if  you  will  or  dare  to  prove  if*  But  these 
doughty  champions  upon  paper  never  met  in  the  field.  Henry 
was  more  anxious  to  silence  his  adversary  by  the  authority  of 
the  French  government:  and  his  ambassadors  repeatedly 
oomplained  of  the  challenge  as  of  an  infraction  of  the  armis- 
_  tice.  To  their  urgent  demand  for  satisfaction  the 
*  following  laconic  reply  was  made.  ^  Neither  the 
king  nor  his  council  have  ever  broken,  nor  will  they  ever  break 
their  engagements.  This  is  the  only  answer  that  can  be  re- 
turned.''t 

Keeps  pos-  J^  ^j^  extraordinary  situation  of  pretended 
aessumiof  friendship  and  of  real  enmity,  the  two  govern- 
^«hetf  of  ments  watched  each  other,  till  the  decision  of 
ScoUan  .  Henry  had  crushed  all  his  domestic  opponents, 
and  his  good  fortune,  by  two  extraordinary  oceurreoees,  gave 
him  the  ascendancy  both  in  Scotland  and  France.    Robert 

debate  and  war,  they  shall  aid  and  defend  each  pther  with  great  desire, 
pure  will»  and  perfect  work,  against  and  towards  aJU  prinoes,  lords^  barons, 
indiyiduals,  commonalties,  colleges,  universities,  of  whatever  lordahip,  dig* 
nity,  estate  or  condition  they- may  be,  by  all  means,  remedies^  acti^  coan- 
seu,  forces,  aids,  men  at  arms,  troops,  and  other  helps  tliat  they  can  or  may : 
and  that  each  shall  rise,  resist,  and  combat  all  the  advenaries,  waniors,  and 
enemies  of  the  other,  and  apply  to  it  with  all  his  thought,  advice,  and  vndk^ 
lawful  and  honourable,  excepting  almys  the  persons  named  above."  Da- 
ted 17th  June,  1396.  Monstiel.  i,  9, 10. 
•  Monsucl.  i.  f.  8— 13.  fBym-vin-^ia    Bot.IM.523. 
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king  of  Scotland,  a  weak  but  harmless  prince,  had  allowed  the 
reins  of  government  to  drop  from  his  feeble  grasp  into  the 
hands  of  ms  enterprising  brother,  the  duke  of  Albany.  Al- 
bany, who  looked  forward,  if  not  to  the  throne,  at  least  to  the 
undisturbed  possession  and  exercise  of  the  royal  authority, 
had  contrived  to  throw  his  nephew,  the  duke  of  Rothsay,  pre- 
sumptive heir  to  tke  crown,  into  a  prison,  where,  as  it  had 
been  reported  of  the  unfortunate  Richard,  he  was  suffered  to 
perish  through  hunser.  The  iate  of  the  elder  brother  ad- 
monished Robert,  who  lived  in  solitude  in  the  Isle  of  Bute,' 
to  provide  for  the  security  of  his  second  soa  James^  enly  four- 
teen years  of  age,  whom  he  sent,  under  the  oare  of  the  earl 
of  the  Orkneys,  with  a  recommendatory  letter  to 
Charles  king  of  France.  Unfortunately  the  young  ^gj^'^o. 
prince  in  his  passage  was  taken  off  Flamborough 
head  by  an  English  cruiser,  thou^  a  truce  subsisted  between 
the  two  crowns;  and  was  ofiered  an  acceptable  present  to 
Henry,  who  sarcastically  observed,  that  he  could  speak 
French  as  well  as  his  brother  Charles,  and  was  equally  capa- 
ble of  educating  a  king  of  Scotland.  Instead  of  allowing  the 
prisoner  to  continue  his  Journey,  he  committed  him  to  safe 
custody  in  the  castle  of  Fevensey.  The  intelligence  of  the 
captivity  of  James  broke  the  heart  of  his  father:  and  Albany, 
sensiblerthat  the  continuance  of  his  own  power  depended  on 
the  duration  of  his  nephew's  confinement,  became  from  that* 
moment  the  obsequious  servant  of  the  kins  of  England.* 

The  other  occurrence,  which  threw  all  France    nutder  of 
into  commotion,  was  the  murder  of  the  duke  of  *the  duke  of 
Orleans,  the  king's  brother,  and  the  adversary  of    Orieansr 
Henry.    It  was  perpetrated  one  evening  in  the        I40r* 
streets  of  Paris,  by  eighteen  assassins:  two  days      ^^'  ^- 
later  it  was  ascertained,  by  the  avowal  of  the  duke  of  bur- 
gundy, that  he  was  its  real  author.     After  a  short  flight  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  accompanied  by  his  friends  ^and  vassah;  at- 
tempted to  justify  the  deed;  and  was  ag^in  received  into  la* 
vour  by  his  weak  and  vascillating  sovereign.     The  princes 
of  the  house  of  Orleans,  after  several  ineffectual  petitions  for 
iustiee,  sought  their  revenge  by  force  of  arms;  and  the  whole 
Kingdom  was  divided  between  the  two  parties  of  the  Bour- 
gignons  and  the  Armagnacs.    Henry  viewed  these  commo- 
tions with  pleasure.    They  served  to  occupy  and  to  weaken 
the  most  formidable  of  his  adversaries;  and  thq^  offered  him 

*  Fofdun»  zv.  18. 
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the  opportunity. of  retaJiatiag  upon  France,  the  is- 
o<^^  23       Junes  which  for  some  years  she  had  inflicted  upoo 
jSngiand.  When  the  Armagnacs  besieged  Charles 
in  Paris,  Henry  sent  a  thousand  archers  and  eight  hundred 
lances  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who,  with  these  auxiliaries^ 
and  his  own  forces,  made  his  way  into  the  capital,  and  com- 
pelled his  enemies  to  retire.*    The  next  year  the  duke  pre- 
pared to  follow  up  bis  success,  and  to  reduce  the  Armagoacs 
to  submission.    But  Henry  bad  now  listened  to 
^^^'        their  proposals.    The  dukes  of  Bern,  Orleans 
^  and  Bourbon,  with  the, count  of  Alengon,  eon- 

dented  for  themselves  and  their  associates,  to  acknowledge 
him  for  rightful  duke  of  Aquitaine,  to  aid  him  to  recover  all 
the  ancient  rights  and  appurtenances  of  that  dutchy ;  to  hold  of 
him,  by  homage  and  fealty,  whatever  they  possessed  within 
its^limits;  to  restore  to  him  twenty  towns  belonging  to  the 
royalties  of  the  dutchy;  and  to  give  security  that,  at  the  deaths 
of  the  present  possessor,  the  counties  of  Poitou  and  Angpu- 
leme  dhould  return  to  him  and  his  heirs.    Henry  on  his  part, 
bound  himself  to  assist  them  in  every  just  quarrel,  as  his 
faithful  vassals  and  subjects;  to  enter  into  no  treaty  with  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  his  children,  brothers,  or  cousins,  with- 
out their  consent;  and  to  send  to  their  immediate  assistance  a 
.thousand  men  at  arms,  and  three  thousand  archers,  to  jerve  at 
their  cost  for  three  months.!    The  expectation  of  so  powerful 
a  rei\^forcement  infused  new  flpirits  into  the  Armagnacs. 
Whea  the  duke  of  Bui^ndy,  with  the  royal  army,  advanced 
to  besiege  Hhe  city  of  Bourges,  the  duke  of  Berri  threw  him- 
self, witib  eight  hundred  men  at  arms,  within'  the  walls,  and 
threatened  to  protract  the  defence  to  the  last  man.   But  there 
wer^in  both  armies,  persons  who  viewed  with  horror  this  un- 
natural war;  and  who  dreaded  the  arrival  of  the  Englbh,  as  a 
means  of  adding  to  its  continuance.    It  was  not  difficult  to 
infuse  the  same  sentiments  into  the  principal  officers,  exhaust- 
ed as  they  were  by  fatigue,  and  enfeebled  by  disease.     An 
July  16        accommodation  was  at  length  effected.     The  Ar- 
magnacs submitted  to  the  royal  authority:  the 
dukes  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy  swore  to  forget  their  former 
differences;  and,  in  order  to  cement  their  present  friendship, 
the  first  engaged  to  marry  a  daughter  of  the  latter.    But  the 

*  MonstreL  i.  432--136. 

f  Rym.  vii.  73S — ^742.  It  sppean  from  the  conU^cts  between  the  kii^ 
and  the  dukes  of  CUurnce  and  York,  and  the  earl  of  Dorset,  that  thu  uimy 
of  4000  men  required  8000  horses»  and  that  the  pay  of  the  militaiy  had  for 
some  reason  or  other  conuderably  adTanced.  The  men  at  aims  had  li.  6^, 
the  archers  9d,  per  day.    Ibid.  745. 749, 750. 
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jdy  caused  by  their  reconciliation  was  immediately  damped 
by  the  intelligence  that  Thomas  duke  of  Clarence,  second  son 
to  the  king  of  England,  had  landed  with  an  army  in  Nor- 
mandy, had  been  joined  by  the  counts  of  Alengbn  and  Rich- 
mond, and  was  busily  employed  in  laying  waste  the  country 
as  he  advaneed.  It  was  in  vuin  that  the  Armagnacs  informed 
him  of  the  pacification.  Six  hundred  men  at  arms  from 
Gulenne  hastened  to  his  standard:  Maine  and  Anjou  were 
oyerrun  and  plundered ;  and  the  king  of  France  was  compelled 
to  order  air  his  forces  to  assemble  at  Chartres  for  the  defence 
of  the  kingdom.  But  in  the  mean  whHe  the  duke  of  Orleans 
visited  the  English  general,  agreed  to  pay  him  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  and  nine  thousand  drowns,  and  gare  his  brother  the 
count  of  Angouleme,  as  hostage  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  en- 
gagement. The  duke  of  Clarence  professed  himself  satisfied, 
and  marched  his  army  into  Guienne.  * 

VIL  While  Henry  was  yet  earl  of  Derby,  he 
had  married  Mary  de  Bohun,  daughter  and  co-    ^p^**"®* 
heiress  of  the  earl  of  Hereford.     This  lady  bore    crown, 
him  four  sons,  of  whom  the  elder  at  his  father's 
accession  was  in  his  twelfth  year.  To  have  introduced  at  that 
period  any  measure  for  the  settlement  of  the  crown,  would 
have  seemed  to  betray  a  secret  doubt  of  the  right,  which  the 
new  kitkg  pretdhded  to  have  to  it:  and  hb  was  content  to  re- 
ceive from  the  lords  and  commons  an  oatii  of  allegiance  to 
himself,  and  after  himself  to  his  eldest  son  as  the  heir  appa- 
rent!   Afterwards  the  victory,  which  he  gained  over  the 
Percies  at  Shrewsbury,  proved  to  him  that  even  of  his  ancient 
friends  many  had  become  secret  adherents  to  the  insurgents: 
but  he  had  the  prudence  to  forego  an  inquiry  whidi^ight 
have  proved  dangerous;  and  in  a  great  council  at     .^■P' 
Worcester  required  from  all  the  lords  spiritual     ^^^' 
and  temporal  a  renewal  of  their  allegiance.    Two  D^e! 

months  later  the  same  ceremony  was  repeated  in 
another  great  coqncil  at  London  in  presence  of  the  ambas- 
sadors from  France:  and  then,  having  thrice  re- 
ceived  the  oaths  of  his  subjects,  he  ventured  to       Yeh.  9. 
pass  in  parliament  an  act  vestinz  the  succession 
to  the  crown  in  his  four  sons  and  their  heirs,  in  the  order  of 
seniority.^    Besides  these  sons  he  had  two  daughters  by  the 
same  mother:  but  they  were  purposely  passed  by,  perhaps 
that  he  misht  not  aSbrd  an  additional  argumeflt  in  favour  of 
the  rightful  heir,  the  earl  of  March,  who  claimed  by  the  fe- 

•  Monstrel.  153»  154. 156,  "        f  ^ot.  Pari.  iii.  426. 434. 

i  Uot.  Purl.  iii.  525.  $75. 
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male  line.  It  was,  however,  plain  that  aecording  to  the  faAe 
settlement,  the  daughters  of  his  sons  might  inherit:  and,  there- 
for^ to  do  away  all  ambiguity,  two  years  later  a  new  act  was 
passed,  limiting  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  England  and 
France  to  his  sons  and  their  issue  male^  and  by  this  provision 

perpetuallv  excluding  the  females.*    But  then 
Ju^r        ^^  ^^  asked,  on  what  ground  did  he   claim 

the  crown  of  France  ?  If  females  could  not  suc^ 
ceed  to  it,  neither  he  nor  his  jpredeceasors  had  any  preten- 
sions, since  their  right  could  descend  (o  them  only  throng  a 
female,  Isabella  the  mother  of  Edward  III.     This  objection 

disconcerted  the  king:  and  before  the  end  of  the 
^^'  ^  sessibn,  the  last  act  was  repealed:  and  the  rie£t 
of  succession  to  the  two  crowns  was  declared  to  reside  in  ttkt 
sons  of  the  king,  and  their  general  issue.  But  even  then, 
though  jthe  claim  of  the  females  descending  from  the  four 
princes  was  distinctly  allowed,  Henry's  daughters  themselves 
were  not  noticed,  t 

Of  the  four  princes,  Henry  the  eldest,  from  his 
eonduct  of  proximity  to  the  throne,  chiefly  attracted  the 
of^vSeftT      public  notice.    In  the'  battle  of  Shrewsbury  he 

had  given  proofs  of  personal  courage:  the  success 
of  the  war  against  the  insurgents  of  Wales,  which  was  carried       *% 
OR  under  his  nominal  command,  reflected  a  lustre  on  his  youth ;       J 
and  the  commons,  in  an  adulatory  address,  alfotted  to  him  the         ' 
praise  of  three  virtues,  of  filial  respect  for  the  king,  of  bravery    .    , 
in  the  ftel^  of  battle,  and  of  modesty  in  the  readiness  with 
which  on  all  occasions  he  submitted  his  own  judgment  to  that 
of  his  council.]:    His  father,  however,  had  little  leason  to  be 
satia^d  with  his  conduct  He  was  headstrong  and  impetuous    . 
in  th«  iiurSuit  of  pleasure;  and,  when  he  was  not  actually  em- 
ployed in  military  service,  plunged  without  restraint  into  all 
the  vices  and  follies  of  youth.     Probably  the  reader's  recol- 
lection has  already  transported  him  to  those  pages,  in  which 
the  frolics  and  the  associates  of  the  prince  have  been  por- 
trayed by  the  inimitable  pencil  of  Shakspeare.     It  may  be, 
indeed,  ti;at  the  particular  facts  and  personages  are  the  mere 
creatures  of  the  poet's  imagination:  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  they  are  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  accounts  of  the 
more  ancient  writers,  and  the  traditionary  belief  of  the  suc- 
ceeding century.     It  should,  however,  be  added,  that  in  the 
midst  of  his  exceisses  he  occasionally  displayed  proofs  of  an 
ingenuous  mind.    It  happened  that  one  of  his  associates  had 

•  Rot  Pm-L  574^576.  +  Ibid.  580—383.  i 

t  Ibid.  574. 
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been  arraigned  for  felony  before  the  chief  justice  Gaacoigne, 
the  tame  inflexible  magistrate  who  had  withstood  the  illegal 
eorannandd  of  the  king  at  York.  The  prince  imperiously  re- 
quired the  release  of  the  prisoner;  and,  when  that  was  refused, 
drew  his  sword  on  the  judge.  But  Gascoigne  coolly  ordered 
him  into  confinement  in  the  prison  of  the  king^s  bench;  and 
the  young  Henry  had  the  good  sense  to  submit  to  the  punish- 
ment. When  the  incident  was  related  to  his  father:  *'  Happy/' 
he  exclaimed,  "  'the  monarch,  who  possesses  a  judge  so  reso- 
lute in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  a  son  so  willing  to  yield 
to  the  authority  of  the  law."*  '    * 

But  it  was  not  only  the  immorality  of  the  prince 
which  created  anxiety  in  the  breast  of  his  father.     He  (^ "^' 
Unguarded  and  disrespectful  expressions,  which     ^^^n^  to 
had  dropt  from  him  in  the  hours  of  merriment    the  throne, 
and  intoxication,  were  officiously  collected,  and 
conveyed  to  Henry:  and  it  was  artfully  insinuated  that  he 
ought  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the  attempts  of  an  aspiring 
and  unprincipled  youth,  whose  court  was  already  more  nu- 
merously attended  than  his  own.     These  suggestions,  eon- 
firmed  by  his  experience  of  the  warm  and  enterprising  temper 
of  his  son,  made  a  deeper  impression  on  the  king's  Ynind,  than 
might  have  been  expected:  and  the  prince,  to  justify  himself, 
wrote  exculpatory  letters  to  many  of  the  lords, 
and  proceeded  with  a  numerous  train  of  followers      j^^^^^  ^^ 
to  expostulate  with  his  father.  He  not  only  main- 
tained his  innocence,  but  demanded  the  pumshment  of  his 
calumniators:  and  the  monarch,  to  screen  his  own  friends, 
required  him  to  wait  till  the  next  meeting  of  parliament.! 
Yet  even  on  such  an  occasion,  if  we  may  believe  the  earl  of 
Ormond,  an  eye-witness,  he  displayed  the  usual  eccentricity 
of  his  character.     <^  He  disguised  himself  in  a  gowp  of  blue 
satin  or  damask,  wrought  full  of  oylet  holes,  and  at  every 
oylet  the  needle  wherewith  it  was  made,  hanging  still  by  the 
silk:  and  about  his  arm  he  wore  a  dog's  collar  set  full  of  S.  S. 
of  gold,  and  the  tirets  of  the  same  also  of  fine  gold."   HeAry 
received  him  in  his  closet  attended  by  four  friends,  before 
whom  the  prince,  throwing  himself  on  his  knees,  and  present- 
ing a  dagger  to  his  father,  besought  him*  to  deprive  him  of 
life,  since  he  had  deprived  him  of  the  royal  favour.     This 
anecdote  has  been  disputed;  but  it  comes  to  ub  from  good  au- 
thority, and  does  not  seem  inconsistent  with  the  character  of 
the  ypung  prince.]: 

•  Elmh.  12,  and  the  apolo?y  of  the  prince  in  Diden,  79—82. 
f  Otterb.  271.     Elmhain  uludes  to  this  circumstance,  p.  IJ. 
i  Apud.  Stow,  339)  340. 
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To  domestic  trouble  must  be  added  the  state  of 
h*"^  ^*^  the  king's  health,  and  the  anxieties  of  his  con- 
science. Though  he  was  only  in  his  foKy-sixlh 
year,  he  bore  about  him  all  the  symptoms  of  declining  age. 
Soon  after  archbishop  Scroop's  insurrection  he  became  af- 
flicted with  the  most  loathsome  eruptions  on  his  face,  whick 
by  the  common  people  were  considered  as  a  punishnsent  for 
the  death  of  that  prelate:  and  a  successipp  oi  epileptic  fits, 
gradually  increasing  in  violence,  was  now  hurrying  him  to 
the  gi*ave.  The  prospect  of  his  fate  brought,  we  are  told,  to 
his  recollection,  the  means  by  which  he'  had  acquired,  and  the 
blood  by  which  he  had  pres^irved,  the  crown.  He  began  at 
length  to  doubt  the  certainty  of  bis  favourite  maxim,  that  the 
success  of  the  enterprise  was  a  proof  that  it  had  received  the 
approbation  of  heaven.  One  day,  when  he  was  lyin^  in  a  fit, 
and  to  all  appearance  was  dead,  the  prince  conveyed  into 
another  room  the  crown,  which  according  to  custom  had  beea 
laid  on  a  cushion  by  Che  bed-side.  The  king  returning  to 
himself,  sternly  asked,  who  had  ;borne  it  away:  and  on  the 
report  of  his  guards,  required  the  immediate  return  of  the 
prince.  Pacified  by  his  dutiful  expressions,  he  asked  him 
with  a  sigh:  <^Alas!  fair  son,  what  right  have  you  to  the 
crown,  when  you  know  your  father  liad  none?*'  "  My  liege,*' 
answered  the  young  Henry,  "  with  the  sword  you  won  it, 
and  with  the  sword  I  will  keep  if  After  a  pause  the  king 
faintly  replied:  "Well,  do  as  you  think  best  I  leave  the 
issue  to  God,  and  hope  He  will  have  mercy  on  my  sou^."* 

His  last  fit  seized  him,  while  he  was  praying  in 
And  deatii.     g^    Edward's  chapel  at  Westminster.     He  ivas 
1413  carried  into  the  abbot's  chamber,  and  quickly  ex- 

March  20.  pired  on  the  20th  of  March,  1413,  and  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  his  reign. t  Of  his  three 
younger  sons,  Thomas  had  been  created  duke  of  Clarence, 
John  and  Humphrey  remained  without  any  title.  His 
daughters  Blanche  and  Philippa  had  married,  the  first  the 
duke  of  i^avaria,  and  the  other  the  king  of  Denmark.  By 
Jane  his- second  wife  he  left  no  issue. 

*  Monstrel.  i.  163.  It  is  not  improbable  tliat  this  story  was  framed  by 
the  friends  of  the  rivaffamUy> 

I  There  is  a  strange  story  told  by  Clement  Maydestone,  on  the  authority 
of  one  of  the  persons  employed  to  convey  the  king^s  body  by  water  from 
Westminster  for  interment  at  Canterbury.  Finding  themselves  in  danger 
from  a  storm,  they  threw  the  dead  body  into  the  river  in  imitation  of  the 
mariners,  who  had  treated  the  prophet  Jonah  in  tJiat  manner,  and  proceed- 
ing to  Canterbury,  deposited  the  empty  coffin  in  the  grave.  Peck,  Desider. 
Curios,  ii.  $, 
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In  the  preceding  reigns  the  reader  has  observed 
the  house  of  commons  continually  advancing  with    Increasing: 
a  silent  but  steady  pace  towards  importance  and     *'j!^'^^* 
anthority :  under  Henry  it  assumed  a  stiil  higher    of  com-^ 
tone,  addressed  thd  sovereign  with  greater  free-    mons; 
dom,  and  puMied  its  inquiries  into  every  depart- 
ment of  the  administration*    The  king's  pecuniary  unrVrrnir 
ments,  the  defect  ia  his  title,  and  the  repeated  insurrections 
in  favour  of  Richard  and  the  earl  of  March,  made-h  his  in« 
terest  to  cour(  the  affections  of  t^e  'people  thr^ough  their  re- 
presentatives:* and  the  men,  who  originally  >vere  deemed  of 
no  other  use  than  to  grant  their  money,  became  by  almost 
imperceptible  degrees  a  coequal  and  coefficient  part  of  the 
legislature.     The  following  partipulars  respecting  their  elec- 
tion, their  immunities,  and  thf^r  proceedings,  havO'  been 
gleaned  from  the  rolls  of  parliament. 

1.  As  the  importance  of  the  knightd  of  the  shire 
increased,  both  the  government  and  its  opponents  ?f^*^"  p^ 
redoubled  their  exertions  to  procure  the  election  ^e^ire? 
of  their  respective  friends.  Much,  however,  de« 
pended  on  the  partiality  of  the  sheriff;  who,  as  he  was  always 
appointed  by  the  court,  seldom  hesitated  to  make  an  undue 
return  at  the  request  of  the  ministers.  Such  conduct  had 
provoked  frequent  remonstrances  during  the  last  reign:  they 
were  renewed  in  the  present;  and  as  a  remedy  for  the  abuse, 
two  statutes  were  now  enacted.  The  first  provided  that  in 
the  next  county  court  held  after  the  delivery  of  the  writ,  the 
day  and  place  of  the  intended  parliament  should  be  announced 
by  proclamation;  that  all  present,  botli  suitors  <luly  summoned 
for  the  purpose,  and  others,  should  immediately  proceed  to 
the  election;  and.  that  tlie  names  of  the  persons  so  chosen, 
whether  they  were  present  or  absent,  should  be  certified  by 
an  indenture  under  the  seals  of  all  those  who  had  voted  in 
their  favour.  By  the  second  the  sheriff  making  a  false  return, 
or  acting  in  opposition  to  the  former  statute,  was  subjected  to 
a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  the  judges  of  assize  were 
empowered  to  inquire  into  such  offences,  and  to  pass  sentence 
on  the  delinquents.! 

*  On  one  occasion  the  king  invited  all  the  members  to  dine  with  him  Uie 
next  day. — ^Rot.  Pari.  iii.  493. 

t  Rot  Pari.  iii.  601.  641.  I  am  inclined  toOiink  that  Uie  word  «  others,'* 
the  meaning  of  which  is  disputed,  was  intended  to  defeat  the  artifice  of  the 
sheriflTs,  who  confined  the  election  to  the  few  suitors  whom  they  summon* 
ed  for  the  purpose.  Even  after  tliis  time^  it  is  certain  that  many  elections 
were  made  by  a  very  smaU  number  of  electors.  And  here  I  may  instance 
the  extraordinary  return,  made  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Dublioy  of  re- 
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e.  The  members  of  the  lower,  in  cornmoa 
Freedom  ^^j^  those  of  the  upper  house,  possessed  by  ui* 
cieot  custom  the  right  of  freedom  from  arrest  or 
imprisonment  It  included  not  only  themselves  but  their 
attendants  and  servants;  and  extended  froi|»  the  day  of  their 
departure  from  their  own  homes  to  the  moment  of  their  re- 
tarn.  This  was  a  valuable,  but  in  those  ages  a  necessary,  pri- 
vilege* Many  illegal  practices  still  prevailed,  which  render- 
ed it  expedrent,  that  those,  j^ho  attended  their  duty  in  parlia- 
ment, should  be  placed  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
kw.  Men  were  liable  to  arrests  on  false  pretences  at  the 
suit  of  a  malicious  adversary:  they  were  exposed  during  their 
journeys  to  be  waylaid,  maimed,  or  even  murdered  hy  eno- 
Biies,  who  would  not  submit  their  quarrel  to  the  decision  of 
the  law;  and  they  were  often  in  danger  of  being  despoiled  by 
the  organized  bands  of  robbers,  which  infested  some  of  the 
counties.  Henry  acknowledged  this  privilege,  but  refused 
to  strengthen  it  with  additional  penalties.  When  the  com- 
mons petitioned  that  the  offender,  besides  a  fine  to  the  king, 
should  pay  treble  damages  to  the  party  aggrieved,  he  eoldly 
replied,  that  the  law  had  already  provided  a  sufficient  reme- 
dy. It  chanced  tliat  soon  afterwards  an  esquire  belonging  to 
the  representative  for  Somerset  was  severely  wounded  in  an 
assault  by  John  Savage.  The  commons  again  petitioned  the 
king.  They  requested,  that  to  murder  any  member  or  his 
servant  should  be  adjuged  treason;  to  maim  or  disfigure  him, 
should  be  punished  with  the  loss  of  a  hand;  and  to  wound  or 
beat  him,  should  subject  the  offender  to  a  heavy  fine,  and  a 
year's  imprisonment.  Henry,  however,  evaded  the  petition; 
and  issued  a  proclamation,  ordering  Savage,  under  severe 
penalties,  to  appear  and  take  his  trial  before  the  justices  of 
the  king's  bench.* 

3.  Another,  and  a  still  more  important,  privi* 

debat^""  ^^6®»  ^*®  ^^^  ?^  freedom  of  debate.  If,  during 
the  last  reign,  it  had  been  impaired  by  the  uncon- 
stitutional condemnation  of  Haxey,  it  recovered  its  former 
stability  in  the  present,  by  the  reversal  of  that  condemnation. 
The  speaker  was  careful  to  .claim  it  for  himself  and  his  col- 

preientatives  to  attend  at  a  pariiament  held  by  Edward  TIT.  in  England. 
The  court  consisted  of  no  more  than  forty-four  persons,  of  whom  twenty- 
four  elected  Nicholas  Houth  and  William  Fitz-WiHiam,  twenty  elected  Ni- 
cholas Houth  and  Bichard  White:  and  tlie  sheriff  returned  the  latter,  be- 
cMnise  the  twenty  voters  in  his  favour  were  of  higher  rank,  and  g^reater  sub- 
stance, than  the  twenty-four  who  voted  for  his  competitor.  Lcl.  vol.  i.  App, 
p.  $76, 
•  Rot  Pari.  ill.  541, 542. 
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leagues,  not  only  at  the  beginning  of  each  session,  but  almost 
as  often  as  he  addressed  the  throne:  and  to  request,  that  tlie 
king  would  give  no  credence  to  reports  of  interested  indi- 
viduals, but  believe  that  whatever  was  said  in  their  debates 
proceeded  from  their  attention  to  his  real  interests.     Under 
the  protection  of  this^  privilege  the  commons  introddced  a 
new  practice,  of  presenting  their  petitions  by  word  of  mouth, 
instead  of  committing  them  to  writing:  an  innovation  greatly 
annoying  to  Henry,  who  was  often  distressed  to  returii  at 
the  moment  an  appropriate  answer.     It  was  in  vain  that  he 
commanded  them  to  revert  to. the  aacient  custom.     After  a 
short  interval  the  command  was  disobeyed:  each  new  in- 
stance served  to  form  a  precedent;  and  before  the  end  of  the 
king's  reign  the  practice  was  firmly  established.* 
Several  of  the  addresses  delivered  by  difierent 
speakers  are  still  extant     They  all  commence   ^^fS* 
with  the  most  humble  professions  of  loyalty  and    hy^l 
submission:  soon  a  bolder  tone  is  assumed:  and    speaker. 
they  frequently  end  with  a  severe  censure  on  the 
measures  of  g6vemment,  or  the  characters  of  the  lnini3ters. 
Thus  sir  John  Tibetot,  as  speaker,  complained  that  Calais 
had  been  left  without  provisions ;[  that  in  twelve  months  nine*' 
ty-six  towns  and  castles  had  been  lost  in  Guienne;  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Iprdship  of  Ireland  had  been  coitqbered 
by  the  natives;  that  large  sums  had  been  unnecessarily  squan- 
dered away  in  the  marches  of  Scotland;  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  sea  coast,  and  near  the  borders  of  Wales,  had  been  im- 
poverished by  their  exertions  in  their  own  defence;  and  that  • 
all  estates  in  the  realm  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  distress: 
whence  he  inferred  that  it  was  incumbent  on  the  king  to  em« 
ploy  for  the  future  more  able  and  experienced  ministers,  f 
At  length,  however,  towards  the  dose  of  his  reign,  Henry 
ventured  to  check  the  growing  freedom  of  the  speakers:  and 

•  not  Pari.  iii.  456.  523.  573. 

t  Ibid.  573.  Frequently  their  addresses  were  delivered  in  bold  and  ener- 
getic language;  oocasionally  they  are  degraded  by  the  most  puerile  con- 
cdts.  At  the  end  of  the  session  in  1401,  the  speaker  compared  the  pro- 
ceedings of  parliament  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  mass.  The  speeches  #f 
the  ardibishop  at  the  openin|['  were  likened  to  the  epistle  and  gospel:  tlie 
king  had  offered  up  the  sachftce  by  promising  to  support  the  doctrine  of  " 
the  church;  and  the  commons  were  now  come  at  the  close  to  say  **  Deo 
{[ratias"  (tbid*  p.  466).  Tlus  is  ridiculous  enough :  but  1  mention  it  to  no- 
tice a  still  more  ridictUous  mistake  by  the  compiler  of  Cobbett's  Parliamen- 
tary History,  who  tells  us  that  the  king,  lords,  and  commons,  heard  mass 
together,  when  the  archbishop  read  the  epistle  and  gospel,  the  king  per- 
formed the  sacrifice,  and  when  they  came  to  **  Ite  missa  est"  and  '*  Deo 
gratias,"  the  commons  offered  their  grant.    VoL  L  coL  388. 
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when  Thomas  Chauc^r^was  presented  to  him  for  his  Mppxo^ 
bation,  replied  that  the  new  speaker  should  enjoy  the  same 
liberty  as  had  Been  enjoyed  by  former  speakers:  but  that  he 
would  not  suffer  the  introduetion  of  any  novelty  in  paiiia- 
xnenty  and  would  remain  in  possession  of  the  same  (ranchiaes 
and  prerogatives,  which  had  belonged  to  his  ancestors,  Hie 
former  kings  of  England,* 

4.  The  real  authority  of  the  commons  had  been 
tt^^^  defined  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign.  To  one  of 
inons.^^  '     ^^^^  petitions  the  primate  answered  in  the  name 

of  the  king,  that  the  commons^  as  they  had  ae- 
knowledged,  were  only  petitioners  and  demandants:  and  thai 
the  king  and  lords  alone  had  always  been,  and  would  be  of 

right,  judges  of  parliament:  but  that  <<  it  was  the 
^J"~"*     king's  will  to  have  the  advice  and  assent  of  the 

commons  in  the  enactment  of  statutes,  and  the 
making  of  grants,  subsidies,  and  such  things,  for  the  eem- 
ihon  profit  of  the  realm."t  They  complained,  however,  (wilh 
what  justice  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain,  that  by  falas 
and  incorrect  entries  on  the  rolls,  they  were  often  made  par- 
ties to  enactments;  to  which  they  had  never  given  their  as* 
seat  As  a  remedy,  therefore,  they  prayed  that  the  proceed* 
ings  might  always  be  engrossed  before  the  end  of  the  session, 
and  whUe  the  particulars  were  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the 
judges;  but  Henry,  without  noticing  their  project,  refdied, 
that,  for  the  future,  the  substance  of  the  proceedings  should 
be  committed  to  writing  by  the  clerk  of  parliament,  and  laid 
before  the  king  and  the  lords  for  their  approbation.  Tbe 
commons  rejoined  by  pointing  out  a  case  of  false  entry,  and 
praying  redress.     The  rolls  were  immediately  opened:  the 

i'udges  iexamined  them  inpresence[of  the  two  houses;  and  the 
ang  pronounced  the  entry  correct,  and  the  complaint  ground- 
less. This  failure  did  not  dishearten  them;  their  remon- 
strances were  renewed  in  succeeding  parliaments:  and  at  hst 
it  was  agreed,  that  to  prevent  errors,  every  entry  should  be 
made  in  the  presence  of  a  deputation  from  the  two  houses4 

When  Henry  first  ascended  the  throne,  he 
In  voting       sought  by  public  professions  of  economy  to  fix 
.  the  wavering  fidelity  of  his  subjects.  §    But  the 

insurrections  so  rapidly  succeeding  each  other,  plunged  him 
into  expenses,  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  defray  with 
the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  crown:  and  to  levy  money  by 
taxes,  or  tdlages,  imposed  by  his  own  authority,  would,  in 

•  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  648.  |  f  'bid  427. 

*  Ibid.  46r,  438.  466.  58^.  ^  Wilk.  Con.  iii.  239. 
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his  circumstance,  have  proved  a  most  hazardous  experiment. 
He  preferred,  therefore,  to  throw  himself  on  the  bounty  of  the 
nation,  and  thus  contributed  to  establish  the  practice  of  what 
had  long. been  the  only  legal  method  of  raising  extraordinary 
supplies.    Neither  had  the  king  any  reason  to  complain  of 
the  parsimony  of  his  parliaments.     In  virtue  of  successive 
grants  he  enjoyed  the  tonnage  and  poundage,  with  the  duties 
on  wool  and  hides,  during  Ihe  y7hoIe  of  his  reign,  and  in  the  . 
course  of  fourteen  years  received  eight  tenths  and  eight  fif- 
teenths'from  tiie  laity,  with  a  proportionate  number  of  tenths 
from  tlie  clergy.    His  wants,  however,  afiforded  opportunities 
to  the  commonaof  confirming  and  improving  their  newly  ac- 
quired rights.    They  were  careful  to  insett  in  their  girants 
tiiat  the  king  could  not  lawfully  raise  such  aidi  from  his  peo- 
ple without  the  previous  assent  of  the  lords  and  commons.'*' 
In  his  second  year  they  made  a  bold  attempt  to  emanci]5ate 
^  themselves  from  the  chief  restraint,  which  the  crown  pos- 
sessed over  them,  and  prayed  that  their  petitions  migh.t  be 
answered,  before  they  presented  their  grant  of  money.  Henry 
immediately  perceived  their  object:  he  consulted  the  lords:  ' 
and  on  the  last  day  of  the  session  replied:  ^<  That  such  a  man- 
ner of  proceeding  had  never  been  known  in  the  reigns  of  his' 
predecessors:  and  that  he  would  not  allow  any  alteration  in 
the  good  customs  of  ancient  times."t    During 
the  minority  of  Richard  II.  they  had  occasionally    l^J^^"^ 
been  allowed  to  appropriate  the  supplies  to  par-    Mppll!^ 
ticular  services.    This  they  now  claimed  as  a 
right:  and  the  king,  that  he  might  evade  without  oflS^nce  the 
formal  recognition  of  their  claim,  spontaneously  ofiered  what 
they  would  otherwise  have  demanded.     In  1404  he  ordered 
the  estimates  of  the  current  year  to  be  laid  before  them;  pro- 
mised to  submit  his  household  to  the  regulation  of  the  lords; 
and  proposed  that  the  public  money  should  be  received  and 
paid  by  treasurers  to  be  appointed  in  parliament  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  two  houses. j:    From  that  period  they  generally    . 
appropriated  the  supply,  excepting,  from  it  a  certain  sum  to 
remain  at  the  king's  disposal;  often  exhorted  him  to  mode- 
rate his  expenses;  demanded  and  procured  for  that  purpose 
the  banishment  olf  four  persons  from  his  court,  §  and  of  most 

*  S^il  ne  ftoit  par  les  voluntea  des  seigoeura  et  comuBes  de  TOttre  roy- 
alme,  et  ceo  de  nouvell  grante  a  faire  en  plein  parlement.  Bot.  Pari.  iii. 
493.  54/.  r        r 

t  Rot.  Pwl.  111.458. 

*  Ibid.  523.  529. 

§  Hemy  declared  in  parliament  that  he  knew  of  no  cause,  why  they 
should  quit  his  serrice:  but  as  he  was  con vince^^ that  what  the  lords  and 
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of  the  foreign  attendants  on  the  new  queen  firom  the  king- 
dom ;*  and  repeatedly  extorted  his  assent  to  numerous  articles 
.of  reformation  in  the  government  of  his  housebould,  and  of 
the  whole  realm.  On  one  occasion  they  called  for  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  the  laat  supply;  but  Henry  replied, 
'^  that  kings  were  not  accustomed  to  account  to  their  sub- 
jects:"! on  another  the  accounts  were  granted,  but  with  an 
observation,  that  it  was  not  at  the  request  of  the  eommons, 
but. because  it  was  the  will  of  the  council. j:     On  the  whole, 
during  this  reign  the  commons  seem  to  iiave  firmly  establish- 
ed their  claim  to  vote  the  money  of  the  nation,  to  appropriate 
it  to  particular  services,  and  to  inquire  into  all  practices  vrhich 
tended  to  impoverish  the  crown,  and  all  grievances  which 
could  increase*  the  burdens  of  the  people. 

Before  I  close  the  subject,  I  must  Qotice  a  sio- 
Dispute  of      gular  dispute,  which  shows  that  the  lower  bouse 
pnvi  ege.       j^^^  learned  to  appreciate  its  own  importance, 
and  knew  how  to  maintain  its  own  liberties^    The  king  had 
called  the  lords  before  him,  had  exposed  to  them  his  wants, 
and  had  obtained  their  assent  to  a  liberal  supply.     He  thca 
sent  for  a  deputation  of  the  commons,  and  informed  them 
that  he  expected  a  similar  proof  of  affection  from  their  col- 
leagues.    At  the  report  of  the  deputation  the  whole  house 
was  in  a  ferment:  they  contended  that  the  most  valuable  of 
their  privileges  had  been  invaded;  and  interrupted  for  some 
time  the  course  of  public  business.  Henry  had  the  wisdom  to 
yield:  and  ordered  the  following  declaration  to  be  entered  on 
the  rolls :  ^^  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  lords  in  this  par/Ai- 
ment  and  in  every  parliament  to  come,  to  confer  together,  in 
the  absence  of  the  king,  respecting  the  state  of  the  rea/m,  and 
tlie  necessary  remedies :  and  that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  the 
commons  in  like  manner  to  confer  together  on  the  same  state 
and  remedies:  provided  always,  that  neither  the  lords  on 
their  part,  nor  the  commons  on  theirs,  make  any  report  to 
the  king  of  any  grant  granted  by  the  commons,  and  assented 

commons  should  ordam  was  for  the  advantage  of  the  reahn,  he  charged  the 
said  four  persons  to  depart  from  his  household.  They  were  his  confesMr, 
the  abbot  of  Dore,  Richard  Derham,  and  Crossby  a  valet  of  his  chamber. 
Ibid.  523. 

*  Ibid.  52/.  The  queen  was  Joan  of  Navarre,  dutcheas  dowager  of  Biv- 
tagne. 

-j-  Rex  breviter  respondebat,  quod  egis  non  solebant  comptttiun  dare, 
IViIk.  Cone.  iii.  282.  We  may  suppose,  however,  that  he  yielded:  for  the 
same  writer  tells  us  that  the  laymen  would  g^rant  no  supply  without  the  ac- 
counts; and  we  find  that  they  did  grant  one,  from  the  rolls. 

f  Bailie  a  mcsmesles communes,  de  la  voluntee  desditz  seignrsducoon- 
seii,,et  nient  a  Tinstance  ne  request  des  ditz  communes.  Bot.  Pafl.  iii.  609. 
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to  by  the  lords,^Or  of  the  communications  between  the  two 
houses  respecting  the  said  grant,  until  the  same  lords  and 
commons  are  of  one  assent  and  accord  in  this  matter;  and 
then  in  manner  and  form  af  hath  ^een  accustomed,  that  is, 
by  the  mouth  of  the  speaker  of  the  said  commons;  to  the  end 
that  b#th  lords  and  commons  nftiy  have  their  thanks  of  the 
king.^'  By  thig  declaration  Henry  appears  to  have  surren- 
dered all  claim  on  the  pail  of  the  crown  to  interfere  in  de- 
bater on.  the  subject  of  supplies:  and  to  have  left  the  two 
houses  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  in  that  respect ;  though, 
after  they  had,  by  communication  with  each  other,  come  to 
^n  understanding  among  thegrtselves^  the  money  was  said  to 
be  "granted  by  the  commons  with  the  assent  of  the  lords."* 

This  r^ign  supplies  the  first  instance  of  a  cfapital 
execulion  for  the*  theological  crime  W  heresy,  ^nmcof 
•V  Whether  it  were  that  men  reiused  to  distinguish  ^^^y* 
TOtween  fact  and  opinion,  and  on  that  account  visited  erro- 
neous persuasion  with  the  same  punishment  as  criminal  ac- 
tion, it  mwy  not  be  easy  to  determine:  but  we  unfortunately 
find  that,*«in  almost  every  country,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  religious  belief  of  the  sovereign  and  the  legislature,  the 
severest  penalties  have  i^epeatedjy,  and  till  a  very  late  period, 
been  enacted  .against  dissent  from  the  doctrines  established 
by  law.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  great  luminary  of  the  Eng- 
lish bar  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  teaches  that  heresy 
is  so  extremely  and  -fearfully  punished,  because  it  is  a  crirfie 
not  against  human,  but  divine  Majesty:  that  it  is  an  infec- 
tions leprosy  of  the  soul;  and  must  therefore  be  cut  off,  lest  it 
difluse  the  conlagion.t.  It  was  perhaps  some  such  metaphorical 
and  fallafcious  Fcasonifig,  which  persuaded  {he  first  christian 
emperors  to  class  heresy  among  the  offences  liable  to  civil 
punishment:  it  was  certainly  their  cxamplcwhich  induced 
the  princes  of  the  nortlicrn  nations  to  adopt  after  their  con- 
vci*Kion  similar  rc«;ulations.  In  1215  the  fourth  council  of 
Lateran  decreed  that  persons  conviclcd  of  heresy  *'  should  be 
left  to  the  scculau  power  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  due 
form  of  law:'2  but  this  was  not  the  introduction  of  a  new  sys- 

•  iBiil.  611.  It  is  with  mudi  licsitalion  that  I  presume  to  differ  from  Mr. 
Halliim,  whose  vahiRble  woik  on  •♦  The  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Arcs"!  have  receiUly  pfi-iiscd  willi  profit  and  delight?  hut  it  appears  to 
nic  that  Uie  complaint  oftlie  commons  was  not  that  the  question  respect- 
inj;  the  gi-ant  had  brcn  first  inlrtKhiccd  in  tiic  house  ot'loi-ds,  but  only  that 
t!»e  kinjf  ha<l  pci-son:dIy  inleifV- red  in  th«-  malt<T.  His  answer  leaves  either 
house  at  liberty  lo  dtHJale  on  any  n»aticr  in  his  absence,  whencverit  may 
tlnnk  proper.  _•  *  ' 

t  Coke  Inst.  iii^.  *     f  tt    ^ 

Vol.  IV.  33 
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tern,  but  merely  a  declaration  of  what  was  then  the  oommon 
law  of  every  country  in  Europe. 

During  theJast  thirty  years  the  English  clergy 
LolUrdt  hid  been  goaded  wi^  every  species  of  provoca- 
P"^^  tion;  and  yet  had  exhibited  the  most  exempla^ 

J*JJJjJJ^*^  forbearance.  TSieir  moderation  seemed  to Jnvifce 
tlie  churcb.  and  sharpen  the  at;tacks  of  their  adversaries.  The 
spirit  of  W3'cHfie  had  lost  nothing  of  its  original 
asperity  by  transfusion  into  the  {)reast  of  his  successors.  His 
itinerant  preachers  still  declaimed  to  the  passions  and  preju- 
dices of  the  people,  agajnst  the  riches,  the  luxury,  and  die 
vices  of  thp  clergy;  whom  they  described  as  the  disciples  and 
associates  of  Satan;  as  mercenary  slftpherds/  whose  object 
was  to  shear  the  flo6k  here,' and  lead  it  to  perdition  hereafter; 
as  the  usurper  of  tha patrimony  of  the.  poor,  and  of  the  re- 
venues of  the  kingdom;  as  the  real  cause  of  the  taxes  voted 
by  the  parliament,  and  consequently  of  the.  poverty  feltb^ 
the  lower  classes.*  Such  declamations  might  perhaps  have 
been  dei^ised,  had  they  not  led  to  inferences  and  attempts  of 
dangerous  tendency.  The  people  were  adv}3ed|  were  even 
commanded  not  to  pay  their  tithes:  and  plans  were  artfully 
framed,  and  obstinately  pursued,  to  obtain  the  general  confis- 
cation of  ecclesiastical  property.  Inxniediately  on  his  acce^ 
sion  Henry  proclaimed  himself  the  prelector  of  the  church 
against  the  assaults  of  the  lollards.  In  the  first  convocation 
held  during  hk  reign  hi^  intentions  were  made  known  to  the 
clergy  by  a  royal  message:  at  the  opening  of  the  second  the 
king's  commissioners,  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Er- 
pingham  the  lord  chamberlain,  exhorted  the  prelates  and  proc- 
tors to  take  measures  for  the  suppressijon  of  the  errors  dis- 
seminated by  the  itinerant  preachers;  and  promised  them  the 
royal  favour  and  assistance  in  the  pursuit  of  so  necessary  an 

•  Wilk,Con.  ii1.208. 248.  345.  et  seq.  Knvfr^it.  2657—2669.  Knyghton, 
who  through  curiosily  attended  some  of  their  meetings,  informs  us  that, 
acoor^IIng  to  their  assertion,  all  good  men  came  over  to  their  sccti  none  re- 
fused but  the  wicked  and  reprobate.  They  caUecL  themselves  true  and 
evangelical  preachers  (veros  pncdicatoresetevangclicos);. their  opponents 
false  teachera  and  enemies  of  ««  Goddis  lawt;.'*  He  was  surprised  to  ob- 
serve how  soon  theii*  disciples  adopted  the  c*ht  of  their  masters,  and  both 
men  and  women  became,  teachers  of  evang-elical  doctrine  (unum  modum 
statim  loquelx  mirubilitcr  habuerant.  DocAores  evangelicjc  doctrina:  taxn 
viri  quam  mulieres  subito  efi'ecti  sunt).  Sec  Ki\yghton,  2664,  2665. 
Though  all  the  preacliei-s  seem  to  have  studied  in  the  school  of  WycUfTc, 
yet  each  distinguished  himself  by  some  particular  doctrine.  Most  of  their 
tenets  were  directed  against  tlie  doctrines  and  possessions  of  the  estabVish- 
edcliurch:  othera  were  subversive  of  the  wcH-beiiig  of  society:  some  must 
appear  absuixl  to  every  miional  reader:  and  a  few  wci-c  too  indelicate  to 
be  mcnUoncd.    See  \|^r  p.  246.  345.    Ki.vglrt.  2069.-*  Wals.  557. 
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object*  Iqi  the  parliament,  which  began  to  sit  at  the  same 
time,  the  king's  intention  to  support  the  established  religion 
was  announced  from  the  throne:  and  the  commons  in  their 
address  thanked  him  fof  his  solicitude  in  favour  of  the  doc- 
trine,  and  his  determination  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  the 
church,  t 

Encouraged  by  the  royal  invitation,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  commons,  Ihe  clergy  presented  Statute  do 
a  petition  to  the  Icing  in  parliament;  and  an  act  'cot^u* 
was  passed  for  the  protectron  of  the  church,  and  rendo. ' 
the  suppression  of  the  new  sect.  The  preamble 
sets  forth,  that  divers  unauthorized  preachers  go  about  teach* 
ing  new  doctrines  and  heretical  opinions,  makine  conventi- 
cles and  confederacies,  holding  schools,  writing  books,  mis- 
infor9iing  the  people,  and  dany  committing  enormities  too 
horrible  to  be  heard:  and  that  the  bishops  are  unable  to  repress 
these  offences,  because  ihb  offenders  despise  ecclesiastical 
censures,  and  when  they  are  cited  before  their  ordinaries^  de- 
part into  another  diocese:  the  statute  therefore  provides,  as  a 
remedy  for  these  evils,  that  the  bishop  shall  have  power  to 
arrest  and  confine  the  persons  defamed  or  vehemently  sus- 
pected of  such  offences,  till  they  make  their  canonical  purga- 
tion; and,  if  they  be  convicted,  to  punish  them  with  imprison- 
ment, and  a  fine  to  the  king.  It  then  enacts  that  if  any  per* 
son  so  convicted  shall  refuse  to  abjure  such  preachings,  doc- 
trines, opinions,  schools,  and  informations,  or  a|^er  abjuration 
shafll  be  proved  to  have  relapsed,  then  the  sheriff  of  the  countyi 
or  the  mayor  and  bailiffs  of  the  nearest  borough,  shall,  on  re< 
quisition,  be  present  at  the  pronouncing  of  the  sentence,  shall 
receive  the  person  so  condemned  into  custody,  and  shall  cause 
him  to  be  burnt  on  a  high  place  before  the  people,  that  such 
punishment  may  strike  terror  into  the  nfinds  of  others,  j: 

During  this  very  parliament  (whether  before  or 
after  the  passing  of  the  act  is  uncertain)  a  petition    of&Rwtm! 
was  presented  to  the  lords  and  commons  by  Wil- 
liam Sawtre,  begging  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  dispute 
before  them  on  the  subject  of  religion.     Such  a  request  ex- 
cited considerable  surprise:  bat  the  enthusiast  aspired  to  the 
crown  of  martyrdom;  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  fall  a  victim 
to  his  own  folly.  He  had  been  rector  of  Lynn  in 
Norfolk:  but  about  two  years  before  had  been  •   "^yis, 
convicted  of  heresy,  and  deprived  of  his  living. 
On  his  recantation  he  had  been  lately  admitted  a  chaplain  in 

•  Wilk.  Con.  iii.  239.  254.  •        f  Itot.  Pari.  454, 455, 

i  Rot.  Par],  ill.  446.    Wilk.  Cone.  iii.  252. 
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St  Oaitli's  in  London.    The  character  of  Sftwtre, 
J^22       **^  ^  nature  of  the  request,  induced  the  convo- 
cation to  summon  him  before  them:  and  six  days 
were  allowed  him  to  prepare  his  answer.     The  articles  ob- 
jected to  him  were  those,  of  which  he  had  been  accused  be* 
fore  the  bishop  of  Norwich.      With  unparalleled 
Feb.  18.     'effrontery  he  denied  his  former  conviction  and 
recantation;  explained  the  other  articles  in  an  orthodox  sense; 
but  refused  to  give  any  satisfaction  on  the  tebject  of  the  en- 
charist.      The  trial  was  adjourned  from  day  to  day:  and  the 
archbishop,  notwithstanding  the  contempt  and  insolence  of  his 
answers,  made  a  last  effort  to  save  him,  by  asking  if  he  were 
content  to  stand  on  that  question  by  the  determination  of  the 
church.    He  angered,  that  he  was,  provided  the  determina- 
tion were  agreeable  to  the  will  of  Ood:  an  evasion  which  of 
eourse  was  rejected.  The  record  of  his  former  conviction  and 
recantation  were  now  produced  from  the  registry  of  the  bkfaop 
,  of  Norwich ;  and  on  the  eleventh  day  from  bis  ar- 

raignment he  was  pronounced  by  ttie  primate  a 
relapsed  heretic,  was  degraded  from  his  orders,  and  delivered 
into  the  custody  of  the  constable  and  mareschal  of 
England.*  About  a  week  afterwards,  Henry  eoa- 
sulted  the  temporal  lords  sitting  in  parliament;t  and  by  their 
advice  issued  a  precept  to  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  to  exeeote 
the  sentence  of  the  law  upon  Sawtre.     The  unhappy  man,  in- 
stead of  being  shut  up  in  an  asylum  for  lunatics,  was  burnt  to 
death  as  a  malefactor  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  multi- 
tude: and  the  commons  by  tlieir  spealier  returned  thanks  to 
the  king  that,  whereas  <<  by  bad  doctrine  the  faith 
of  holy  church  was  on  the  point  of  being  overtum- 
ed^  to  the  destruction  of  the  king  and  kingdom,  he  had  made 
and  ordained  a  just  remedy  to  the  destruction  of  such  doctrine 
and  the  pursuers  thereof. "J 

•  Con.  in.  255—260, 

t  During  this  parliament,  and  probably  at  tlut  veiy  time,  the  comnMns 
petitioned  the  king,  that  '*  when  any  man  or  woman  was  tidcen  and  impriaoa- 
ed  for  lollardism,  he  might  be  instantly  put  on  hia  answer  and  have  such 
judgment  as  he  deserved,  fbr  an  examptei^  others  of  fach  wicked  sect^ 
that  they  might  soon  cease  Uieir  wicked  preachings,  and  keep  tbenselres 
to  the  christian  faith."  It  received  the  royal  assent  Rot.  Pari.  ifi.  473, 474. 

t  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  459.  466.  There  have  been  writers  who  hare  not  hesitated 
to  pronounce  the  stattite  ag^ainst  the  lollards  a  fbi^gery,  entered  on  tiie  roflt 
by  the  fraud  of  the  clergy  after  the  dismissal  of  parliament  (Coke  4  Inst  p. 
51.  See  also  S  Inst.  p.  40.)  But  on  what  do  they  ground  this  charge?  Th^ 
observe  that  the  assent  of  the  commons  It  not  mentioned  in  the  atatute,  aad 
assume  that  they  were  too  well  disposed  in  favour  of  the  lollardsto  give  tlieir 
absent.  Now,  as  the  petition  of  the  «lergy  was  ftaned  in  I^fein,  the  asnal 
language  of  the  convocation,  the  aUtute  formed  ttpOi| it,  is  also  in  Latin: 


^ 
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This  severity  did^  not,  however,  subdue  the 
boldness  of  Ae  preachers.  They  declaimed  with  ^^f  ^"^ 
redoubled  animositv  against  the  temporalties  of  Dec.^. 
the  clergy,  till  the  lay  proprietors  became  alarm- 
ed for  the  security  of  their  own  possessions.  In  14S7  the  sub- 
j^  attracted  the  notice  of  the  house  of  lords:  a  petition  was 
sent  by  them  to  the  c<^mmons  for  their  concurrence;  and  it 
was  afterwards  presented  by  the  speaker  to  the  king.  It  stated 
that  the  preaches  excited  the  people  to  take  away  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  cnurch,  of  which  the  clergy  were  as  assuredly 
endowed  as  the  tenofporal  lords  were  of  their  inheritances;  slid 
that  unless  these  .evil  purposes  were  speedily  resisted,  it  was 
pVobable  that  in  process  of  time  they  would  also  move  th^ 
people  to  take  away  the  possessions  and  inheritances  of  the 
temporal  lords,  and  make  them  common,  to  the  open  commo* 
tion  of  Ihe  people,  and  the  utter  subversion  of  the  realm.  In 
consequence  it  was  enacted  that  such  persons,  together  with 
those  who  maintained  that  king  Richard  was  still  alive,  and 
others  who  published  false  prophecies  to  delude  the  people, 
should  be  arrested  and  brought  before  the  next  parliament,  to 
receive  sueh  judgment  as  the  king  and  peers,  in  their  judicial 
authority  should  pronounce^.* 

Hitherto  the  commons  had  equalled,  perhaps,  surpassed  the 
upper  house  in  hostility  to  the  lol lards.  Four  years  later 
lienry  made  the  extraordinary  request  that  the  laity  would 
empower  him  to  raise  a  fifteenth,  the  clergy  a  tef|tb,  in  the 
years,  ia  which  he  might  not  summon  a  parliament ,  Neither 
body  would  entertain  the  proposal:  but  the  commons,  to  shift 
the  burden  from  themselves,  advised  him  to  lay  it  on  the 

and  Uiough  it  doqs  not  mention  the  assent  of  the  commons  in  express  words, 
mentions  the  assent  ma^natum'  et  alionim  regent,  a  phrase  which  in  ancient 
times  included  all  the  members  present  in  the  parliament,  and  may  therefbre 
be  supposed  to  have  meant  the  same  at  this  time.  But  however  tfaatbe^  it 
is  certain  that  the  commons  gave  their  consent.  Instead  of  being  favouiubly 
disposed  to  the  lollards,  ^ey  thanked  the  king,  as  the  reader  has  seen 
•bovei  for  his  resolution  to  support  the  church,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sessioot  they  afterwards  petitioned  for  severe  measures  against  the  preach* 
ersi  and  at  the  end  expressed  their  obligations  to  Henr^  for  liaving  passed 
this  v«ry  statute i  pur  oeoque  nostre  Sr  le  Koy  ent  ad  fait  et  onleignj^  bon 
et  joust  remede  en  destruction  de  tide  doctrine,  ct  de  k  secte  d'tcclfe.  Rot. 
^  ParL  itL  466.  Moreover  in  the  preamble  to  the  statute  itself  iifis  89^  that 
the  eomvons  joined  in  it.  Pnebti  et  clerus,  ac  etiam  communitates  hujus 
legni.  Cone  iiL  SS8.  By  communitates  I  understand  botli  estates,  tlie 
lonls  and  commons. 

*  Ibid.  p.  583.  This  wifi  only  a  temporaiy  ordinance  to  last  till  the  next 
parliament.  (Ibid.)  There  is  tbaivfore  no  reason  to  suppose  Uiat  it  was  ex* 
eluded  from  the  statute  roU  by  the  artifice  of  the  clergyr.  Indeed  Otter- 
bume  tells  fis  that  none  of  the  statutes  made  at  that  time  were  carried  into 
eseCulion.-«  -Otteib.  961. 


/ 
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church.  From  iU  fuperfluous  revenuei,  so  they  pretended, 
he  might  maintain  fifteen  eark,  fifteen  hundred  tnigfats,  and 
six  thousand  two  hundred  esqtSres;  and  also*  support  one  hun« 
dred  liospitals  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  But  when  the  king 
called  for  the  grounds  of  this  calculation,  they,  had  none  to 
ofier:  and  Henry  severely  reprimanded  them  for  their  pre- 
sumption, and  desired  never  more  to  hear  of  the  aubjeet* 
This  check  appears  to  have  silenced  the  advocates  of  the  new 
doctrine  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign. 

^  Wak.  S79.  Otteib.  267.  How  ftr  this  account  may  be  true  is  miear- 
tain.  No  vestige  of  the  Umnnotioii  is  to  be  found  on  tjhe  rolli,  no  notice  is 
tiOcen  of  it  in  the  acts  of  the  convocation,  which  was  then  ftttin^.  Tet  sonte- 
thing^  extraordinary  had  psssed.  For  on  the  8th  of  Febniaiy  &e  comnoof 
prayed  the  kingf  to  give  them  back  theb  petition  re^ecteg  the  statnie 
against  the  loDards^  and  not  to  suffer  any  part  of  it  to  be  eiuuSed.  He : 
seated  as  a  special  iavourr  provided  it  wer^  not  drawn  into  a  praced 
Hot,  Pari.  6^.    VThat  was  tiie  object  of  the  petition,  does  not  appear. 
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